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PREFACE. 


IT will be a sufficient reward for much thought and labour if 
this edition is accepted by competent critics as throwing some 
new light on a play of great and varied beauty. The reception 
given to the Oedipus Tyrannus has been an encouragement to 
believe that not a few scholars, both at home and abroad, are in 
sympathy with one distinctive aim which is proposed to the 
present edition of Sophocles. That aim is thoroughness of 
interpretation, in regard alike to the form and to the matter. 
Such exegesis is in no way opposed to the proper use of con- 
jectural emendation, but seeks to control conjecture by a clear 
apprehension of the author's meaning and by a critical ap- 
preciation of his language. Rash conjecture constantly arises 
from defective understanding. 

The Oedipus Coloneus has its share of textual problems, as 
the following pages will show. But, for the modern student, it 
is more especially a play which demands exegesis. There are 
two reasons for this. One is the nature of the fable. The other 
is the circumstance that, of all extant Greek tragedies, this is 
the most intimately Attic in thought and fecling. Both these 
characteristics arc illustrated by the Introduction and the 
Commentary. 
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vl PREFACE. 


A notice of the works which have been chiefly consulted will 
be found at page liv. 

In revising the present edition, careful consideration has 
been given to the criticisms with which the first edition was 
favoured. 

My best thanks arc again due to the staff of the Cambridge 
University Press. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
September, iB&Xy. 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 


mention of an oracle as the cause; indeed, the idea of a divine 
mandate is incompatible with the tenor of the story, since 
Oedipus could not then have charged the whole blame on 
Thebes. One circumstance of his expulsion was bitter to him 
above all the rest. His two sons, who had now reached man- 
hood, said not a word in arrest of his doom. 

But his two daughters were nobly loyal. Antigone went 
forth from Thebes with her blind father,—his sole attendant,— 
and thenceforth shared the privations of his lot, which could now 
be only that of a wandering mendicant. Ismene stayed at 
Thebes, but it was in order to watch the course of events 
there in her father’s interest. We hear of one occasion, at 
least, on which she risked a secret journey for the purpose 
of acquainting him with certain oracles which had just been 
received. The incident marks the uneasy feeling with which 
the Thebans still regarded the blind exile, and their unwilling- 
ness that he should share such light on his own destiny as they 
could obtain from Apollo. 

Oedipus had now grown old in his destitute wanderings, 
when a sacred mission sent from Thebes to Delphi brought back 
an oracle concerning him which excited a lively interest in the 


minds of his former subjects. It was to the effect thdt the bt 


welfare of Thebes depended on Oedipus, not merely while he 
lived, but also after his death. The Thebans now conceived the 
desire of establishing Oedipus somewhere just beyond their 
border. In this way they thought that they would have him 
under their control, while at the same time they would avoid the 
humiliation of confessing themselves wrong, and receiving him 
back to dwell among them. Their main object was that, on 
his death, they might secure the guardianship of his grave. 

The new oracle obviously made an opportunity for the sons 
of Oedipus at Thebes, if they were true to their banished father. 
They could urge that Apollo, by this latest utterance, had 
condoned any pollution that might still be supposed to attach 
to the person of Oedipus, and had virtually authorised his re- 
call to his ancient realm. Thebes could not be defiled by the 
presence of a man whom the god had declared to be the arbiter 
of its fortunes. 
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Unhappily, the sons—Polyneices and Eteocles—were no 
longer in a mood to hear the dictates of filial piety. When they 
had first reached manhood, they had been oppressed by a sense 
of the curse on their family, and the taint on their own birth. 
They had wished to spare Thebes the contamination of their 
rule; they had been desirous that the regent,—their uncle 
Creon,—should become king. But presently,—' moved by some 
god, and by a sinful mind,’—compclled by the inexorable Fury 
of their house,—they renounced these intentions of wise scelf- 
denial. Not only were thcy fired with the passion for power, 
but they fell to striving with cach other for the sole powcr. 
Etcocles, the younger’ brother, managed to win over the citi- 
zens. The clder brother, Polyncices, was driven out of Thebes. 
He went to Argos, where he married the daughter of king 
Adrastus. All the most renowned warriors of the Peloponnesus 
became his allies, and he made ready to lead a great host 
against Thebes. But, while the mightiest chieftains were mar- 
shalling their followers in his cause, the voices of prophecy 
warned him that the issue of his mortal feud depended on the 
blind and aged beggar whom, years before, he had coldly seen 
thrust out from house and home. That side would prevail 
which Oedipus should join. 

§ 2. This is the moment at which our play begins. The 
action falls into six principal divisions or chapters, marked off, 
as usual, by choral lyrics. 

The scene, which remains the same throughout the play, is 
at Colonus, about a mile and a quarter north-west of Athens. 
We are in front of a grove sacred to the Furies,—here wor- 
shipped under a propitiatory name, as the Eumenides or Kindly 
Powers. While the snow still lingers on distant hills (v. 1060), 
the song of many nightingales is already heard from the 
thick covert of this grove in the Attic plain; we seem to 
breathe the air of a bright, calm day at the beginning of April’. 


1 See note on v. 375. 

2 The dates of the nightinyale’s arrival in Attica, for the years indicated, are thus 
given by Dr Kriiper, the best authority on the birds of Greece (‘Griechische Jahr- 
zeiten’ for 1875, Heft 111., p. 243):—March 39 (1867), April 13 (1873), April 6 
(1874). The dates for several other localities in the Hellenic countries (Acarnania— 
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The blind Oedipus, led by Antigone, enters on the left hand of 
the spectator. He is in the squalid garb of a beggar-man,— 
carrying a wallet, wherein to put alms (v. 1262); the wind plays 
with his unkempt white hair ; the wounds by which, in the prime 
of manhood, he had destroyed his sight, have left ghastly traces 
on the worn face; but there is a certain nobleness in his look 
and bearing which tempers the bcholdcr's sense of pity or re- 
pulsion. The old man is tired with a long day’s journey ; they 
have heard from people whom they met on the way that they 
are near Athens, but they do not know the name of the spot at 
which they have halted. Antigone seats her father on a rock 
which is just within the limits of the sacred grove. As she is 
about to go in search of information, a man belonging to Co- 
lonus appears. Oedipus is beginning to accost him, when the 
stranger cuts his words short by a peremptory command to 
come off the sacred ground. ‘To whom is it sacred?’ Ocedipus 
asks. To the Eumenides, is the reply. On hearing that 
name, Oedipus invokes the grace of those goddesses, and 
declares that he will never leave the rest which he has found. 
He begs the stranger to summon Theseus, the king of Athens, 
‘that by a small service he may find a great gain.’ The stranger, 
who is struck by the noble mien of the blind old man, says that 
he will go and consult the people of Colonus ; and meanwhile he 
tells Oedipus to stay where he is. 

Left alone with Antigone, Oedipus utters a solemn and very 
beautiful prayer to the Eumenides, which discloses the motive of 
his refusal to leave the sacred ground. In his early manhood, 
when he inquired at Delphi concerning his parentage, Apollo 
predicted the calamities which awaited him; but also promised 


Parnassus—T hessalonica—Olympia—Smyrna), as recorded by the same observer for 
two years in each case, all range between March 27 and April 13. For this reference 
I am indebted to Professor Alfred Newton, F.R.S., of Cambridge. The male birds 
(who alone sing) arrive some days before the females, as is usually the case with 
migratory birds, and sing as soon as they come. Thus it is interesting to notice that 
the period of the year at which the nightingale’s song would first be heard in Attica 
coincides closely with the celebration of the Great Dionysia, in the last days of March 
and the first days of April (C. Hermann Gr. Ant. I. 59. 6). If the play was 
produced at that festival, the allusions to the nightingale (vv. 18,671) would have 
been felt as specially appropriate to the season. 


Parcdus: 


II. First 
episode : 
254—667. 
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him rest, so soon as he should reach ‘a seat of the Awful God- 
desses.. There he should close his troubled life; and along with 
the release, he should have this reward,—power to benefit the 
folk who sheltered him, and to hurt the folk who had cast him 
out. And when his end was near, there should be a sign from the 
sky. Apollo and the Eumenides themselves have led him to 
this grove: he prays the goddesses to receive him, and to give 
him peace. 

Hardly has his prayer been spoken, when Antigone hears 
footsteps approaching, and retires with her father into the covert 
of the grove. 

The clders of Colonus, who form the Chorus, now enter 
the orchestra. They have heard that a wanderer has entered 
the grove, and are in eager search for the perpetrator of so 
daring an impiety. Ocedipus, led by Antigone, suddenly dis- 
covers himself. His appearance is greeted with a cry of horror 
from the Chorus; but horror gradually yields to pity for his 
blindness, his age, and his misery. They insist, however, on 
his coming out of the sacred grove. If he is to speak to 
them, it must be on lawful ground. Before he consents, he 
exacts a pledge that he shall not be removed from the ground 
outside of the grove. They promise this. Antigone then guides 
him to a seat beyond the sacred precinct. The Chorus now ask 
him who he is. He implores them to spare the question; but 
their curiosity has been aroused. They extort an answer. No 
sooner has the name OEDIPUS passed his lips, than his voice is 
drowned in a shout of execration. They call upon him to leave 
Attica instantly. He won their promise by a fraud, and it is 
void. They refuse to hear him. Antigone makes an imploring 
appeal. 

In answer to her appeal, the Chorus say that they pity both 
father and daughter, but fear the gods still more; the wanderers 
must go. 

Oedipus now speaks with powerful eloquence, tinged at first 
with bitter scorn. Is this the traditional compassion of Athens 
for the oppressed? They have lured him from his sanctuary, 
and now they are driving him out of their country,—for fear of 
what? Simply of his name. He is free from moral guilt. He 
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brings a blessing for Athens. What it is, he will reveal when 
their king arrives—The Chorus agree to await the decision of 
Theseus. He will come speedily, they are sure, when he hears 
the name of Oedipus. 

At this moment, Antigone descries the approach of her sister 
Ismene, who has come from Thebes with tidings for her father. 
Ismene tells him of the fierce strife which has broken out be- 
tween her brothers,——and how Polyncices has gone to Argos. 
Then she mentions the new oracle which the Thebans have just 
reccived,—that their welfare depends on him, in life and death. 
Creon will soon come, she adds, in the hope of enticing him 
back. 

Oedipus asks whether zs sons knew of this oracle. ‘Yes,’ 
she reluctantly answers. At that answer, the measure of his 
bitterness is full: he breaks into a prayer that the gods may 
hear him, and make this new strife fatal to both brothers alike. 
And then, turning to the Chorus, he assures them that he is 
destined to be a deliverer of Attica: for his mind is now made 
up; he has no longer any doubt where his blessing, or his curse, 
is to descend. The Chorus, in reply, instruct him how a proper 
atonement may be made to the Eumenides for his trespass on 
their precinct ; and Ismene goes to perform the prescribed rites 
in a more distant part of the grove. 

Here follows a lyric dialogue between the Chorus and (Kommos: 
Oedipus. They question him on his past deeds, and he patheti- 57° 5+®" 
cally asserts his moral innocence. 

Theseus now enters, on the spectator’s right hand, as coming 
from Athens. Addressing Oedipus as ‘son of Latus,’ he assures 
him, with generous courtesy, of protection and sympathy; he 
has himself known what it is to be an exile. Oedipus explains 
his desire. He craves to be protected in Attica while he lives, 
and to be buried there when he is dead. He has certain benefits 
to bestow in return; but these will not be felt until after his 
decease. He fears that his sons will seek to remove him to 
Thebes. If Theseus promises to protect him, it must be at the 
risk of a struggle. Theseus gives the promise. He publicly 
adopts Oedipus as a citizen. He then leaves the scene. 

Oedipus having now been formally placed under the pro- 


First 
stasimon: 
668—7 19. 
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tection of Athens, the Chorus appropriately celebrate the land 
which has become his home. Beginning with Colonus, they 
pass to themes of honour for Attica at large,—the olive, created 
by Athena and guarded by Zeus,—the horses and horsemanship 
of the land, gifts of Poseidon,—and his other gift, the empire of 
the sea. Of all the choral songs in extant Greek drama, this 
short ode is perhaps the most widely famous; a distinction 
partly due, no doubt, to the charm of the subject, and especially 
to the manifest glow of a personal sentiment in the verses which 
describe Colonus; but, apart from this, the intrinsic poetical 
beauty is of the highest and rarest order’. 

As the choral praises cease, Antigone exclaims that the 
moment has come for proving that Athens deserves them. 
Creon enters, with an escort of guards. 

His speech, addressed at first to the Chorus, is short, and 
skilfully conceived. They will not suppose that an old man 
like himself has been sent to commit an act of violence against 
a powerful State. No; he comes on behalf of Thebes, to plead 
with his aged kinsman, whose present wandering life is truly 
painful for everybody concerned. The honour of the city and 
of the family is involved. Oedipus should express his gratitude 
to Athens, and then return to a decent privacy ‘in the house of 
his fathers.’ 

With a burst of scathing indignation, Oedipus replies. They 
want him now; but they thrust him out when he was longing to 
stay. ‘In the house of his fathers!’ No, that is not their design. 
They intend to plant him somewhere just beyond their border, 
for their own purposes. ‘That portion is not for thee, he tells 
Creon, ‘but this——my curse upon your land, ever abiding 
therein ;—and for my sons, this heritage—room enough in my 
realm, wherein—to die.’ 

Failing to move him, Creon drops the semblance of persua- 


1 Dr Heinrich Schmidt, in his Compositionsichre, has selected this First Stasimon 
as a typical masterpiece of ancient choral composition, and has shown by a thorough 
analysis (pp. 428—432) how perfect is the construction, alike from a metrical and 
from a properly lyric or musical point of view. ‘Da ist keine ecinzige Note unniitz, 
he concludes; ‘jeder Vers, jeder Satz, jeder Takt in dem schénsten rhythmischen 
Connexe.’ 
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sion. He bluntly announces that he already holds one hostage; 
—Ismene, who had gone to perform the rites in the grove, has 
been captured by his guards ;—and he will soon have a second. 
He lays his hand upon Antigone. Another moment, and his 
attendants drag her from the scene. He is himself on the point 
of seizing Oedipus, when Theseus enters,—having been startled 
by the outcry, while engaged in a sacrifice at the neighbouring 
altar of Poseidon. 

On hearing what has happened, Theseus first sends a mes- 
sage to Poseidon’s altar, directing the Athenians who were 
present at the sacrifice to start in pursuit of Creon’s guards and 
the captured maidens.—Then, turning to Creon, he upbraids 
him with his lawless act, and tells him that he shall not leave 
Attica until the maidens are restored. Creon, with ready effron- 
tery, replies that, in attempting to remove a polluted wretch 
from Attic soil, he was only doing what the Areiopagus itself 
would have wished to do; if his manner was somewhat rough, 
the violence of Oedipus was a provocation. This speech draws 
from Oedipus an eloquent vindication of his life, which is more 
than a mere repetition of the defence which he had already 
made to the Chorus. Here he brings out with vivid force 
the helplessness of man against fate, and the hypocrisy of his 
accuser.—-Theseus now calls on Creon to lead the way, and 
show him where the captured maidens are,—adding a hint, 
characteristically Greek, that no help from Attic accomplices 
shall avail him. Creon sulkily submits,—with a muttered menace 
of what he will do when he reaches home. Fxeunt Theseus and 
his attendants, with Creon, on the spectator’s left. 

-The Chorus imagine themselves at the scene of the coming Second 
fray, and predict the specdy triumph of the rescuers,—invoking apa 
the gods of the land to help. <A beautiful trait of this ode is 1095. 
the reference to the ‘torch-lit strand’ of Eleusis, and to the 
mysteries which the initiated poet held in devout reverence. 

At the close of their chant, the Chorus give Oedipus the Iv. Third 
welcome news that they see his daughters approaching, escorted kre 
by Theseus and his followers. The first words of Antigone to 110. 
her blind father express the wish that some wonder-working 
god could enable him to see their brave delivercr; and then, 


Third 
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with much truth to nature, father and daughters are allowed to 
forget for a while that anyone else is present. When at last 
Oedipus turns to thank Theseus, his words are eminently noble, 
and also touching. His impulse is to salute his benefactor by 
kissing his cheek, but it is quickly checked by the thought that 
this is not for him; no, nor can he permit it, if Theseus would. 
The line drawn by fate, the line which parts him and his from 
human fellowship, is rendered only more sacred by gratitude. 

At this point we may note, in passing, a detail of dramatic 
economy. The story of the rescue would have been matcrial 
for a brilliant specch, cither by Theseus, or, before his entrance, 
by a messenger. But the poet’s sense of fitness would not allow 
him to adorn an accident of the plot at the cost of curtailing an 
essential part,—viz., the later scene with Polyneices, which must 
have been greatly abridged if a narrative had been admitted 
here. So, when Antigone is questioned by her father as to the 
circumstances of the rescue, she refers him to Theseus; and 
Theseus says that it is needless for 42 to vaunt his own deeds, 
since Oedipus can hear them at leisure from his daughters. 

There is a matter, Theseus adds, on which he should like to 
consult Oedipus. A stranger, it seems, has placed himself as a 
suppliant at the altar of Poseidon. This happened while they 
were all away at the rescue, and no one knows anything about 
the man. He is not from Thebes, but he declares that he is a 
kinsman of Oedipus, and prays for a few words with him. It is 
only guessed whence he comes; can Oedipus have any relations 
at Argos? Oedipus remembers what Ismene told him; he 
knows who it is; and he implores Theseus to spare him the 
torture of hearing ‘kat voice. But Antigone’s entreaties prevail. 
Theseus leaves the scene, in order to let the suppliant know that 
the interview will be granted. 

The choral ode which fills the pause glances forward rather 
than backward, though it is suggested by the presage of some 
new vexation for Oedipus. It serves to turn our thoughts to- 
wards the approaching end.—Not to be born is best of all; the 
next best thing is to die as soon as possible. And the extreme 
of folly is the desire to outlive life's joys. Behold yon aged and 
afflicted stranger,—lashed by the waves of trouble from east and 
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west, from south and north! But there is one deliverer, who 
comes to all at last. 

Polyneices now enters,—not attended, like Creon, by guards, V. Fourth 
but alone. He is shedding tears; he begins by uttering the sea 
deepest pity for his father’s plight, and the bitterest self- 1555- 
reproach—Oedipus, with averted head, makes no reply.— 
Polyneices appeals to his sisters; will they plead for him? 
Antigone advises him to state in his own words the object of 
his visit—Then Polyneices sets forth his petition. His Argive 
allies are already gathered before Thebes. He has come as a 
suppliant to Oedipus, for himself, and for his friends too. 
Oracles say that victory will be with the side for which 
Oedipus may declare. Eteocles, in his pride at Thebes, is 
mocking father and brother alike. ‘If thou assist me, I will 
soon scatter his power, and will stablish thee in thine own house, 
and stablish myself, when I have cast him out by force.’ 

Oedipus now breaks silence; but it is in order to let the 
Chorus know why he does so. His son, he reminds them, has 
been sent to him by their king.—Then, suddenly turning on 
Polyneices, he delivers an appalling curse, dooming both his 
sons to die at Thebes by each other’s hands. In concentrated 
force of tragic passion this passage has few rivals. The great - 
scene is closed by a short dialogue between Polyneices and his 
elder sister,—one of the delicate links between this play and the 
poet’s earlier Antigone. She implores him to abandon his fatal 
enterprise. But he is not to be dissuaded ; he only asks that, 
if he falls, she and Ismene will give him burial rites; he dis- * 
engages himself from their embrace, and goes forth, under the 
shadow of the curse. 

A lyric passage now follows, which affords a moment of (Kommos: 
relief to the strained feelings of the spectators, and also serves 5400) 
(like a similar passage before, vv. 510—548) to separate the two 
. principal situations comprised in this chapter of the drama.— 

The Chorus are commenting on the dread doom which they 
have just heard pronounced, when they are startled by the 
sound of thunder. As peal follows peal, and lightnings glare 
from the darkened sky, the terror-stricken elders of Colonus 
utter broken prayers to averting gods. But for Oedipus the 
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storm has another meaning; it has filled him with a strange 
eagerness, He prays Antigone to summon Theseus. 

As Theseus had left the scene in order to communicate with 
the suppliant at Poseidon’s altar, no breach of probability is 
involved in his timely re-appearance. Oedipus announces that, 
by sure signs, he knows his hour to have come. Unaided by 
human hand, he will now show the way to the spot where his 
life must be closed. When he arrives there, to Theseus alone will 
be revealed the place appointed for his grave. At the approach 
of death, Theseus shall impart the secret to his heir alone; and, 
so, from age to age, that sacred knowledge shall descend in 
the line of the Attic kings. While the secret is religiously 
guarded, the grave of Oedipus shall protect Attica against in- 
vading foemen ; Thebes shall be powerless to harm her.—‘ And 
now let us set forth, for the divine summons urges me. As 
Oedipus utters these words, Theseus and his daughters become 
aware of a change; the blind eyes are still dark, but the moral 
conditions of blindness have been annulled ; no sense of depend- 
ence remains, no trace of hesitation or timidity ; like one inspired, 
the blind man eagerly beckons them on; and so, followed by 
them, he finally passes from the view of the spectators. 

This final exit of Oedipus is magnificently conceived. As 
the idea of a spiritual illumination is one which pervades the 
play, so it is fitting that, in the last moment of his presence 
with us, the inward vision should be manifested in its highest 
clearness and power. It is needless to point out what a splendid 
opportunity this scene would give to an actor,—in the modern 
theatre not less than in the ancient. It shows the genius of a 
great poet combined with that instinct for dramatic climax which 
is seldom unerring unless guided by a practical knowledge of 
the stage. 

The elders of Colonus are now alone; they have looked 
their last on Oedipus; and they know that the time of his end 
has come. The strain of their chant is in harmony with this 
moment of suspense and stillness. It is a choral litany for the 
soul which is passing from earth. May the Powers of the unseen 
world be gracious; may no dread apparition vex the path to 
the fields below. 
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" A Messenger, one of the attendants of Theseus, relates what VI. Ex- 
befell after Oedipus, followed by his daughters and the king, ap 
arrived at the spot where he was destined to depart. Theseus 
was then left alone with him, and to Theseus alone of mortals 
the manner of his passing is known. 

The daughters enter. After the first utterances of grief, one (Kommes: 
feeling is seen to be foremost in Antigone’s mind,—the longing ;./3)_ 
to see her father’s grave. She cannot bear the thought that it 
should lack a tribute from her hands. Ismene vainly represents 
that their father’s own command makes such a wish unlawful,— 
impossible. Theseus arrives, and to him Antigone urges her 
desire. In gentle and solemn words he reminds her of the 
pledge which he had given to Oedipus. She acquiesces; and 
now prays that she and Ismene may be sent to Thebes: perhaps 
they may yet be in time to avert death from their brothers. 
Theseus consents; and the elders of Colonus say farewell to the 
Theban maidens in words which speak of submission to the 
gods : ‘Cease lamentation, lift it up no more; for verily these 


things stand fast.’ 


§ 3. In the Oedipus Tyrannus a man is crushed by the dis- Relation 
covery that, without knowing it, he has committed two crimes, oe 
parricide and incest. At the moment of discovery he can feel to ans ig 
nothing but the double stain: he cries out that ‘he has become ii 
most hateful to the gods.’ He has, indeed, broken divine laws, 
and the divine Power has punished him by bringing his deeds to 
light. This Power does not, in the first instance, regard the in- 
tention, but the fact. It does not matter that his unconscious 
sins were due to the agency of an inherited curse, and that he 
is morally innocent. He has sinned, and he must suffer. 

In the Oedipus Coloneus we meet with this man again, after 
the lapse of several years. In a religious aspect he still rests 
under the stain, and he knows this. But, in the course of time, 
he- has mentally risen, to a point of view from which he can 
survey his own past more clearly. Consciousness of the stain is 
now subordinate to another feeling, which in his first despair had 
not availed to console him. He has gained a‘firm grasp, not to 
be lost, on the fact of his moral innocence. He remembers the 
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word of Apollo long ago, which coupled the prediction of his 
woes with a promise of final rest and reward; and he believes 
that his moral innocence is recognised by the Power which 
punished him. Thinking, then, on the two great facts of his 
life, his defilement and his innocence, he has come to look upon 
himself as neither pure nor yet guilty, but as a person set apart 
by the gods to illustrate their will,—as sacred. Hence that ap- 
parently strange contrast which belongs to the heart of the 
Ocdipus Coloneus. He declines to pollute his benefactor, Theseus, 
by his touch,—describing himself as one with whom ‘all stain of 
sin hath made its dwelling’ (1133). Yet, with equal truth and 
sincerity, he can assure the Athenians that he has come to them 
‘as one sacred and pious,—the suppliant of the Eumenides, 
the disciple of Apollo (287). 

In the Ocdi~us Tyrannus, when the king pronounces a ban 
on the unknown murderer of Latus, he charges his subjects that 
no one shall make that man ‘ partner of his prayer or sacrifice, or 
serve him with the lustral rite’ (239 f.). Ceremonial purity thus 
becomes a prominent idea at an early point in the Zyrannus ; 
and rightly so; for that play turns on acts as such. In the 
Oedipus Coloneus we have a description of the ritual to be ob- 
served in the grove of the Eumenides; but, as if to mark the 
difference of spirit between the two plays, it is followed by the 
striking words of Oedipus, when he suggests that a daughter 
shall officiate in his stead :—‘I think that one soul suffices to pay 
this debt for ten thousand, if it come with good-will to the 
shrine’ (497). When eternal laws are broken by men, the gods 
punish the breach, whether wilful or involuntary; but their ulti- 
mate judgment depends on the intent. That thought is domin- 
ant in the Oedipus Coloneuns. The contrast between physical 
blindness and inward vision is an under-note, in harmony with 
the higher distinction between the form of conduct and its 
spirit. 

The § 4. The Oedipus whom we find at Colonus utters not a 
ae word of self-reproach, except on one point; he regrets the excess 
play. of the former self-reproach which stung him into blinding himself. 
He has done nothing else that calls for repentance ; he has been 
the passive instrument of destiny. It would be a mistake to 
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aim at bringing the play more into harmony with modern senti- 
ment by suffusing it in a mild and almost Christian radiance, as 
though Oedipus had been softened, chastened, morally purified 
by suffering. Suffering has, indeed, taught him endurance (erépy- 
ev), and some degree of caution; he is also exalted in mind by 
a new sense of power; but he has not been softened. Anger, 
‘which was ever his bane,’ blazes up in him as fiercely as ever ; 
Creon rebukes him for it; his friends are only too painfully 
conscious of it. The unrestrained anger of an old man may 
easily be a very pitiful and deplorable spectacle ; in order to be 
that, it need only be lost to justice and to generosity, to reason 
and to taste; but it requires the touch of a powerful dramatist 
to deal successfully with a subject so dangerously near to 
comedy, and to make a choleric old man tragic; Shakspeare 
has done it, with pathos of incomparable grasp and range; 
Sophocles, in a more limited way, has done it too. Through- 
out the scene with Polyneices there is a malign sublimity in the 
anger of the aged Oedipus; it is profoundly in the spirit of the 
antique, and we imply a different standard if we condemn it as 
vindictive. The Erinys has no mercy for sins against kindred ; 
the man cannot pardon, because the Erinys acts through him. 
Oedipus at Colonus is a sacred person, but this character de- 
pends on his relation to the gods, and not on any inward 
holiness developed in him by a discipline of pain. Probably 
the chief danger which the Oedipus Coloneus runs with modern 
readers is from the sense of repulsion apt to be excited by this 
inexorable resentment of Oedipus towards his sons. It is not so 
when Lear cries— 
‘No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 

What they are yet, I know not; but they shall be 


The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep; 
No, I'll not weep.’ 


Sophocles has left it possible for «ws to abhor the implacable 
father more than the heartless children. The ancient Greek 
spectator, however, would have been less likely to experience 
such a revulsion of sympathy. Nearer to the conditions ima- 
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gined, he would more quickly feel all that was implied in the 
attitude of the sons at the moment when Oedipus was expelled 
from Thebes; his religious sense would demand a nemesis, 
while his ethical code would not require forgiveness of wrongs; 
and, lastly, he would feel that the implacability of Oedipus was 
itself a manifestation of the Fury which pursued the house. 
Thedivine §5. On the part of the gods there is nothing that! can 
amend: properly be called tenderness' for Oedipus; we should not 
convey a true impression if we spoke of him as attaining to 
final pardon and peace, in the full sense which a Christian would 
attach to those words. The gods, who have vexed Oedipus 
from youth to age, make this amend to him,—that just before 
his death he is recognised by men as a mysteriously sacred 
person, who has the power to bequeath a blessing and a malison. 
They further provide that his departure out of his wretched life 
shall be painless, and such as to distinguish him from other 
men. But their attitude towards him is not that of a Pro- 
vidence which chastises men in love, for their good. They are 
the inscrutable powers who have had their will of a mortal. 
If such honour as they concede to him at the last is indeed 
the completion of a kindly purpose, it is announced only as the 
end of an arbitrary doom. If it is the crown of a salutary, 
though bitter, education, it appears only as the final justice 
(1567) prescribed by a divine sense of measure. In the fore- 
ground of the Oedipus Coloneus a weary wanderer is arriving at 
his goal; but the drama is only half appreciated if we neglect 
the action which occupies the background. While the old man 
finds rest, the hereditary curse on his family continues its work. 
At the very moment when he passes away, the Fury is busy 
with his sons. The total impression made by the play as a 
work of art depends essentially on the manner in which the 
scene of sacred peace at Colonus is brought into relief against 
the dark fortunes of Polyneices and Eteocles. 
The curse § 6. Here it becomes important to notice an innovation made 
ies by Sophocles. In the epic version of the story, as also in the 
versions adopted by Aeschylus and Euripides, Oedipus cursed 
his sons at Thebes, before the strife had broken out between 


I stvow in 1662, and xdpis in 1752, refer merely to the painless death. 
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them’. He doomed them to divide their heritage with the sword. 
Their subsequent quarrel was the direct consequence of their 
father’s curse. But, according to Sophocles, the curse had nothing 
to do with the quarrel. The strife which broke out between the 
sons was inspired by the evil genius of their race, and by their 
own sinful thoughts’. At that time Oedipus had uttered no 
imprecation. His curse was pronounced, after the breach be- 
tween them, because they had preferred their selfish ambitions 
to the opportunity of recalling their father (421)*. Long before, 
when he.was driven from Thebes (441), he had felt their apathy 
to be heartless; but he had uttered no curse then. There is a 
twofold dramatic advantage in the modification thus introduced 
by Sophocles. First, the two sons no longer appear as helpless 
victims of fate; they have incurred moral blame, and are just 
objects of the paternal anger. Secondly, when Polyneices—on 
the eve of combat with his brother—appeals to Oedipus, the 
outraged father still holds the weapon with which to smite him. 
The curse descends at the supreme crisis, and with more terrible 
effect because it has been delayed. 

§ 7. The secondary persons, like the hero, are best interpreted The other 
by the play itself; but one or two traits may be briefly noticed. “ pee 
The two scenes in which the removal of Oedipus is attempted 
are contrasted not merely in outward circumstance—Creon 
relying on armed force, while Polyneices is a solitary sup- 
pliant—but also in regard to the characters of the two visitors. 
It is idle to look for the Creon of the Zyrannus in the Creon of 
the Coloneus: they are different men, and Sophocles has not 
cared to preserve even a semblance of identity. The Creon of 
the Zyrannus is marked by strong self-respect, and is essentially 
kind-hearted, though undemonstrative ; the Creon of this play is a 
heartless and hypocritical villain. A well-meaning but wrong- 
headed martinet, such as the Creon of the Axtigone, is a con- 
ceivable development of the Zyrannus Creon, but at least stands 
on a much higher level than the Creon of the Coloneus. Poly- 
neices is cold-hearted, selfish, and of somewhat coarse fibre, 
but he is sincere and straightforward; in the conversation with 


1 See Introduction to the Oedigus Tyrannus, pp. xvi and xix. 
2 See wv. 371, 421, 1299. 3 See note on v. 1375. 
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Antigone he evinces real dignity and fortitude. In the part of 
Theseus, which might so easily have been commonplace, Sopho- 
cles has shown a fine touch; this typical Athenian is more than 
a walking king; he is a soldier bred in the school of adversity, 
loyal to gods and men, perfect in courtesy, but stern at need. 
Comparing the representation of the two sisters in the Aatigone 
with that given in this play, we may remark the tact with which 
the poet has abstained here from tingeing the character of Is- 
mene with anything like selfish timidity. At the end of the 
play, where the more passionate nature of the heroic Antigone 
manifests itself, Ismene is the sister whose calm common-sense 
is not overpowered by grief; but she grieves sincerely and re- 
mains, as she has been throughout, entirely loyal. 

Attitude A word should be added on the conduct of the Chorus in 

pln regard to Oedipus. Before they know who he is, they regard 
him with horror as the man who has profaned the grove; but 
their feeling quickly changes to compassion on perceiving that 
he is blind, aged, and miserable. Then they learn his name, 
and wish to expel him because they conceive his presence to be 
a defilement. They next relent, not simply because he says 
that he brings benefits for Athens,—though they take account 
of that fact, which is itself a proof that he is at peace with the 
gods,—but primarily because he is able to assure them that he is 
‘sacred and pious’ (287). They then leave the matter to Theseus. 
Thus these elders of Colonus represent the conflict of two feel- 
ings which the situation might be supposed to arouse in the 
minds of ordinary Athenians,—fear of the gods, and compassion 
for human suffering,—the two qualities which Oedipus recog- 
nises as distinctly Athenian (260 n.). 


The Oedi- § 8. The connection of Oedipus with Colonus was no invention 

pus-myth of Sophocles. He found the local legend existing, and only 

nus. gave it such a form as should harmonise it with his own treatment 
of the first chapter in the Oedipus-myth. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that, when he composed the Oedipus Tyrannus, he con- 
templated an Oedipus at Colonus. As a drama, the former is 
complete in itself; it is only as an expression of the myth that 
it is supplemented by the latter. 
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But why, it may be asked, should the King of Thebes have 
been connected by an ancient legend with this particular place 
in Attica? The primary link was a cult of the Eumenides at 
Colonus, which must have been still older than the association 
of Oedipus with that spot. This cult was itself connected, as 
the play indicates, with the existence at or near Colonus of a 
rift or cavernous opening in the ground, supposed to communi- 
cate with the under-world. The worship of the Eumenides at 
Colonus was identical in spirit with their worship at the Areio- 
pagus, where a similar ‘descent to Hades’ was the physical 
origin. The ancient rigour which required that bloodshed, 
whether deliberate or not, should be expiated by blood, was 
expressed by the older idea of the Erinyes, the implacable pur- 
suers. The metamorphosis of the Erinyes into the Eumenides 
corresponds with a later and milder sense that bloodshed is 
compatible with varying degrees of guilt, ranging from premedi- 
tated murder to homicide in self-defence or by accident. Athe- 
nian legend claimed that this transformation of the Avengers 
took place in Attica, and that the institution of the court on the 
Areiopagus marked the moment. The claim was a mythical 
expression of qualities which history attests in the Athenian 
character, and of which the Athenians themselves were conscious 
as distinguishing them from other Greeks. It was Athenian to 
temper the letter of the law with considerations of equity (rov- 
wsecxés); to use clemency; to feel compassion (aides) for un- 
merited misfortune; to shelter the oppressed; to restrict the 
sphere of violence; and to sacrifice,—where no other Greeks 
did,—at the altar of Persuasion’. This character is signally im- 
pressed on the Oedipus Coloneus, and is personified in Theseus. 
The first session of the tribunal on the Hill of Ares was, in Attic 
story, the first occasion on which this humane character asserted 
itself against a hitherto inflexible precedent. Orestes slew his 
mother to avenge his father, whom she had slain; and the 
Erinyes demanded his blood. He is tried, and acquitted,—but 
not by the Erinyes; by Athene and her Athenian court. The 
Erinyes are the accusers, and Apollo is counsel for the prisoner. 
Then it is,—after the acquittal of Orestes——that Athene’s gentle 


1 Isocr. or. 15 § 249. 
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pleading effects a change in the defeated Avengers’. They cease 
to be the Erinyes: they become the ‘Benign’ or ‘ Majestic’ 
goddesses (‘Eumenides,’ ‘Semnae’ ), and are installed, as guar- 
dian deities of Attica, in a shrine beneath the Areiopagus. 
Henceforth they are symbols of the spirit which presided over 
the Attic criminal law of homicide (¢ovos),—so remarkable for 
its combination of the unbending religious view, in which blood- 
shed was always a pollution, with a finely graduated scale of 
moral guilt, and with ample provision for the exercise of cle- 
mency. 

Oedipus was a passive Orestes,—like him, the instrument 
of an inherited destiny, but, unlike him, a sufferer, not a 
doer; for his involuntary acts, as he could justly say, were in 
reality sufferings rather than deeds. The Eumenides of Colonus 
could not refuse to admit his plea, commended to them, as it 
was, by Apollo. His was a typical case for the display of their 
gentler attributes. And, as Greek religion was prone to associate 
the cult of deities with that of mortals in whom their power had 
been shown, it was natural that the Eumenides and Oedipus 
should be honoured at the same place. A chapel which Pau- 
sanias saw at Colonus was dedicated jointly to Oedipus and 
Adrastus,—a further illustration of this point. For Adrastus 
was another example of inevitable destiny tempered by divine 


_ equity; he shared in the Argive disasters at Thebes; but he was 


personally innocent; and, alone of the chiefs, he survived. 

§9. The grave of Oedipus in Attic ground is to form a per- 
petual safeguard for Attica against invaders. It is interesting to 
observe ancient traces of an exactly opposite feeling with regard 
to his resting-place. According to a Boeotian legend’, Oedipus 
died at Thebes, and his friends wished to bury him there; but 


1 In the recent performance of the Zumenides by members of the University of 
Cambridge a beautiful feature was the expression of this gradual change. Dr Stan- 
ford’s music for the successive choral songs from v. 778 onwards interpreted each 
step of the transition from fierce rage to gentleness; and the acting of the Chorus 
was in unison with it throughout. We saw, and heard, the Erinyes becoming the 
Eumenides. 

2 Schol. on O. C. 91, quoting Lysimachus of Alexandria, in the 13th book of his 
@nBaixd. This Lysimachus, best known as the author of a prose Néera, lived pro- 
bably about 25 B.c. See Miiller, Fragm. Hist. U1. 334. 
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the Thebans refused permission. His friends then carried the 
body to ‘a place in Boeotia called Ceos,’ and there interred it. 
But ‘certain misfortunes’ presently befell the people of Ceos, 
and they requested the friends of Oedipus to remove him. The 
friends next carried him to Eteonus, a place near the frontier 
between Boeotia and Attica, and buried him by night, without 
knowing that the ground which they chose for that purpose was 
sacred to Demeter. The matter having become known, the 
people of Eteonus sent to Delphi, and asked what they were to 
do. Apollo replied that they must not ‘disturb the suppliant of 
the goddess’ (Demeter). Oedipus was therefore allowed to rest 
in peace, and the place of his burial was thenceforth called the 
Ocdipodeum. We see how this Boeotian dread of his grave, as 
a bane to the place afflicted with it, answers to the older concep- 
tion of the Erinyes; just as the Attic view, that his grave is a 
blessing, is in unison with the character of the Eumenides. It 
is only when the buried Oedipus has become associated with a 
benevolent Chthonian power,—namely, with Demeter,—that he 
ceases to be terrible. 

§ 10. In the Attic view, ‘the suppliant of the Benign Goddesses’ Oedipus 
at Colonus had not only become, like them, a beneficent agency, ick: 
but had also been adopted into an Attic citizenship outlasting 
death. Sophocles expresses this feeling by the passage in which 
Theseus proclaims his formal acceptance of the new Athenian 
(631). The permanent identification of Oedipus with Attica is 
strikingly illustrated by a passage of the rhetor Aristeides, 
about 170 AD.’ He is referring to the men of olden time 
who fell in battle for Greece; the souls of those men, he says, 
have become guardian spirits of the land; ‘aye, and protect 
the country no less surely than Oedipus who sleeps at Colonus, 
or any whose grave, in any other part of the land, is believed to 
be for the weal of the living.’ We remember how, by command 


1 In the 6ration drép rap rerrdpur, p. 284: xdéaelvovs (those who fell for Greece), 
wAhy Scor ob Saluovas d\dd Sapovlovs kaddv, Oappodyrws a» Exos Adyew bwoxPovlous 
Tuas obdaxas kal owrijpas rwr ‘EAdjvav, ddefucdcour cal rdvra dyadods’ xal pierGal 
ye Thy xupay ob xeipor 9 ron dv Koduwy xeluevoy Oldlrow, 3 res DAo8l rou rijs xwpas 
dy xaip@ rots fwo. xeigGas werlorevra. «al rocotry uo Soxets: rhe Tékwwa wapedbely 
rev dpyirytryy wo’ 6 yey dv ry Zadauin owapels pudarrew rip visor 'Adqwalas doxei, 
ol 3¢ Uwdp 7s Serax Onoay werdvres Siernpncay wacay Tip 'Arruri. 
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of oracles, the relics of Theseus were brought from Scyros to 
Athens, and those of Orestes from Tegea to Sparta,—victory in 
war being specially named, in the latter instance, as dependent 
on the local presence of such relics. So, too, the grave of the 
Argive Eurystheus in Attica was to be a blessing for the land 
(Eur. Her. 1032). Nor did this belief relate merely to the great 
heroes of mythology ; a similar power was sometimes ascribed 
to the graves of historical men. Thus, as we learn from Aristei- 
des, the tomb of Solon in Salamis was popularly regarded as 
securing the possession of that island to Athens. 

§11. The topography of the play, in its larger aspects, is illus- 
trated by the accompanying map’. The knoll of whitish earth 
known as Colonus Hippius, which gave its name to the deme or 
township of Colonus’, was about a mile and a quarter N.W.N. from 
the Dipylon gate of Athens. The epithet Hippius belonged to 
the god Poseidon, as horse-creating and horse-taming (see on 
715); it was given to this place because Poseidon Hippius was 
worshipped there, and served to distinguish this extramural 
Colonus from the Colonus Agoraeus, or ‘Market Hill,’ within the 
walls of Athens’. In the absence of a distinguishing epithet, 
‘Colonus’ would usually mean Colonus Hippius; Thucydides 
calls it simply Colonus, and describes it as ‘a sanctuary (cepdv) 
of Poseidon.’ His mention of it occurs in connection with the 
oligarchical conspiracy of 411 B.C, when Peisander and his 
associates chose Colonus, instead of the Pnyx, as the place of 
meeting for the Assembly which established the government of 
the Four Hundred. It is a fair, though not a necessary, infer- 
ence from the historian’s words that the assembly was held 
within the sacred precinct of Poseidon, with the double advantage 


1 Reduced, by permission, from part of Plate 11. in the ‘Atlas von Athen: im 
Auftrage des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archidologischen Instituts herausgegeben von E. 
Curtius und J. A. Kaupert’ (Berlin, 1878. Dietrich Reimer). 

2 The familiarity of the word xodwrds was no impediment to the Greek love 
of a personal myth; and the hero Colonus, the legendary founder of the township 
(dpxryés, v. 60) was called lrxérys in honour of the local god.—Similar names of 
places were Colon in Messenia, Colonae in Thessaly and Phocis; while higher 
PaaS suggested such names as Acragas (Sicily) or Aipeia (Messenia): cp. Tozer, 

Geo. of Greece, Pp. 357: 
3 In the district of Melité (see map): cp. below; Pp. 5- 
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for the oligarchs of limiting the numbers and of precluding 
forcible interruption’. The altar of Poseidon in this precinct is 
not visible to the spectators of our play, but is supposed to be 
near. When Pausanias visited Colonus (¢. 180 A.D.), he saw an 
altar of Poseidon Hippius and Athene Hippia. A grove and a 
temple of Poseidon had formerly existed there, but had perished 
long before the date of his visit. He found, too, that divine 
honours were paid at Colonus to Peirithous and Theseus, to 
Oedipus and Adrastus: there were perhaps two shrines or 
chapels (jp@a), one for each pair of heroes*. He does not 
mention the grove of the Eumenides, which, like that of Poseidon, 
had doubtless been destroyed at an earlier period. 

About a quarter of a mile N.E.N. of the Colonus Hippius asses 
rises a second mound, identified by E. Curtius and others with 
the ‘hill of Demeter Euchloiis’ (1600). When Oedipus stood at 
the spot where he finally disappeared, this hill was ‘in full view’ 
(rpocoyrios). Traces of an ancient building exist at its southern 
edge. Similar traces exist at the N.Ww. edge of the Colonus 
Hippius. If, as is likely, these ancient buildings were connected 
with religious purposes, it is possible that the specially sacred 
region of the ancient Colonus lay between the two mounds’. 


§ 12. The grove of the Eumenides may have been on the N. ger a 
site Oo 
the grove. 


1 Thue. 8. 67 EuvdeAnoay Thy éxxdrAnolay és roy Kodewdy (fore 82 lepdn Tlocaddwos 
fiw ris wédews, aréyoy cradlous uddora 8dxa).—Grote (VIII. 47) renders lepde 
‘temple,’ but it seems rather to denote the whole precinct sacred to Poseidon. 
Prof. Curtius (111. 438, Eng. tr.) supposes the ecclesia to be held on the knoll of 
Colonus, near (and not within) the sanctuary,—understanding fuyéxAncay to denote 
an enclosure made for the occasion, partly to limit the numbers, partly ‘on account 
of the proximity of the enemy’s army’ (at Deceleia). Grote refers EuréxApoay to some 
strategem used by the oligarchs. I should rather refer it simply to the limit imposed 
by the lepéy itself. Thucydides, as his words show, here identifies Colonus with the 
lepév. The temenos of Poseidon having been chosen as the place for the ecclesia, 
the wreploria would be carried round its boundary; after which no person outside of 
that lustral line would be considered as participating in the assembly. A choice of 
place which necessarily restricted the numbers might properly be described by fuvé- 
xr\yoar.—Cp. n. on 1491. 

2 His use of the singular is ambiguous, owing to its place in the sentence: #piyor 
82 Tepldov cal Onodws Oldirodss re xal ’Adpdorov (I. 30. 4). 

* The present aspect of Colonus is thus described by an accomplished scholar, 
Mr George Wotherspoon (Longmans’ Magazine, Feb. 1884):— 


A sug- 
gestion. 
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or N.E. side of the Colonus Hippius. But the only condition 
fixed by the play fails to be precise, viz. that a road, passing by 
Colonus to Athens, skirted the grove,—the inner or most sacred 
part of the grove being on the side furthest from the road. The 
roads marked on our map are the ancient roads’. It will be ob- 
served that one of them passes between Colonus Hippius and the 
hill of Demeter Euchloiis, going in the direction of Athens. There 
is no reason why the wandering Oedipus should not be conceived 
as entering Attica from the N.W.; 22, as having passed into the 
Attic plain round the N. end of Aegaleos. And, in that case, 
the road in question might well represent the route by which 
Sophocles, familiar with the local details of Colonus in his own 
day, imagined Oedipus as arriving. Then Oedipus, moving 
towards Athens, would have the grove of the Eumenides on his 
right hand’, if, as we were supposing, this grove was on the N. side 
of the Colonus Hippius. The part of the grove furthest from 
him (roveet@ev adoovs 505) would thus be near the remains of 
the ancient building at the N.w. edge. When Ismene is sent to 


Was this the noble dwelling-place he sings, 
Fair-steeded glistening land, which once t’ adorn 
Gold-reinéd Aphrodité did not scorn, 

And where blithe Bacchus kept his revellings? 


Oh, Time and Change! Of all those goodly things, 
Of coverts green by nightingales forlorn 
Lov'd well; of flow’r-bright fields, from morn to mom 
New-water’d by Cephissus’ sleepless springs, 
What now survives? This stone-capt mound, the plain 
Sterile and bare, these meagre groves of shade, 
Pale hedges, the scant stream unfed by rain: 
No more? The genius of the place replied, 
‘Still blooms inspiréd Art tho’ Nature fade: 
The memory of Colonus hath not died.’ 
The ‘stone-capt mound’ is the Colonus Hippius, on which are the monuments of 
Otfried Miiller and Lenormant. If Colonus itself has thus lost its ancient charms, 
at least the views from it in every direction are very fine; especially so is the view 
of the Acropolis. 
1 On these, see the letter-press by Prof. Curtius to the ‘Atlas von Athen,’ pp. 
14 f. 

: 2 It is scarcely necessary to say that no objection, or topographical inference of 
any kind, can be drawn from the conventional arrangement of the Greek stage 
by which Oedipus (as coming from the country) would enter on the spectator's left, 
and therefore have the scenic grove on his left. 
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that part of the grove, she is told that there is a guardian of the 
place (érotxos 506), who can supply her with anything needful 
for the rites. | 

In this play the sanctities of Colonus are closely associated 
with those of the neighbouring Academy. To the latter be- 
longed the altar of Prometheus (56, see map), the altar of the 
Muses (691), and the altar of Zeus Morios (705). The side- 
channel of Cephisus shown in the map may serve to illustrate 
the word vouddes in v. 687,—which alludes to a system of 
irrigation, practised in ancient as in modern times, by artificial 
canals. 

§ 13. When Oedipus knows that his end is near, he leads his The xarap- 
friends to a place called the carappdxrys d86s, the ‘sheer threshold,’ 435," 
‘bound by brazen steps to earth’s roots. There can be no 
doubt that this ‘threshold’ denotes a natural fissure or chasm, 
supposed to be the commencement of a passage leading down to 
the nether world. Such a chasm exists at the foot of the Areio- 
pagus, where Pausanias saw a tomb of Oedipus in the precinct 
of the Eumenides. Near this, at the S.w. angle of the Acropolis, 
was a shrine of Demeter Chloé’. Are we to suppose, then, that 
Sophocles alludes to the chasm at the Areiopagus, and that ‘the 
hill of Demeter Euchloiis’ means this shrine of Demeter Chloé 
on the slope of the Acropolis? This view*—which the coinci- 
dence might reasonably suggest—seems to present insuperable 
difficulties, (1) At v. 643 Theseus asks Oedipus whether he will 
come to Athens or stay at Colonus. He replies that he will stay 
at Colonus, because it is the scene appointed for his victory over 
- his foes (646). But the victory was to take place at his grave 
(411); which the poet therefore supposed to be at or near 
Colonus,—not at Athens. If, then, in the time of Sophocles 
an Areiopagus-legend already claimed the grave of Oedipus, 


1 Schol. on O. C. 1600 Evxddov Ajunrpos lepéy dors xpds r7 axporéda: quoting 
the Mapecds of Eupolis, ddd’ ev6v wédews elu Bion yap me Sei | cprow XAdyq Atjunrpes. 
If the scholiast is right as to the situation of the temple, Eupolis used wéAews in the 
sense of ‘acropolis,’ as Athenians still used it in the time of Thucydides (2. 15). 

* It is beautifully and persuasively stated in Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 
ch. XxX. (p. 203, 4th ed.). The author holds that the poet, embarrassed by the 
rival claims of the Areiopagus and Colonus, intended to suggest the former without 
definitely excluding the latter. 
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the poet disregarded it. And, when the grave was to be asso- 
ciated with Colonus, it would be strange to send Oedipus so 
far for the purpose of vanishing at the Areiopagus. The brevity 
of the choral ode which separates the final exit of Oedipus 
(1555) from the entrance of the Messenger (1579) implies, as 
does the whole context, that Oedipus passed away somewhere 
near the grove—not at a distance of more than a mile and a 
half, as the other theory requires. Then the phrase EvyAdou 
Anpnrpes mares (1600) applies to the knoll far more naturally 
than to a shrine at the foot of the Acropolis. Referring to a 
tomb of Oedipus which he saw in the precinct of the Furies at 
the Areiopagus, Pausanias says :—‘ On inquiry, I found that the 
bones had been brought from Thebes. As to the version of the 
death of Oedipus given by Sophocles, Homer did not permit me 
to think it credible ”* (since the //ad buries Oedipus at Thebes). 
Thus Pausanias, at least, understood Sophocles to mean that 
the grave was somewhere near Colonus. It did not occur to him 
that the Colonus-myth as to the grave could be harmonised with 
the Areiopagus-myth. Sophocles adopts the Colonus-myth 
unreservedly ; nor can I believe that he intended, by any de- 
liberate vagueness, to leave his hearers free to think of the 
Areiopagus, The chasm called the catrappaxtns od65 must be 
imagined, then, as not very distant from the grove. No such 
chasm is visible at the present day in the neighbourhood of 
Colonus. But this fact is insufficient to prove that no appear- 
ance of the kind can have existed there in antiquity’. 


21. 38. 7 fore 82 cal evrés roO wepiBbdov prima Oldlrodes. srodurpayyoviw Se 
Spoxoy rh dora éx OnBuw xopcbévra’ 7a yap és ror Oavarow Lopoxhel wreronpuéva 
roy Oldirodes “Ounpos odk eda po Séga: mrrd, etc. He refers to //. 23. 679 f. See 
my Introd. to the O. 7,, p. xiv. 

2 Prof. T. M*K. Hughes, Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the University 
of Cambridge, kindly permits me to quote his answer to a question of mine on this 
point. His remarks refer to the general conditions of such phenomena in Greece 
at large, and must be taken as subject to the possibility that special conditions in 
the neighbourhood of Colonus may be adverse to the processes described; though 
I am not aware of any reason for thinking that such is the case. 

‘It is quite possible that a chasm, such as is common in the limestone rocks 
of Greece, might become first choked, so as no longer to allow the passage of the 
winter’s flood, and then overgrown and levelled, so that there might be no trace 
of it visible on the surface. The water from the high ground during winter rains 
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§ 14. Sophocles accurately defines the position of the ‘sheer The 
threshold’ by naming certain objects near it, familiar, evidently, “"). 
to the people of the place, though unknown to us’. Here it was 
that Oedipus disappeared. But the place of his ‘sacred tomb’ 
(1§45) was to be asecret, known only to Theseus. The tomb, then, 
was not at the spot where he disappeared, since that spot was | 
known to all. The poet's conception appears to have been of 
this kind. At the moment when Oedipus passed away, in the 
mystic vision which left Theseus dazzled, it was revealed to the 
king of Athens where the mortal remains of Oedipus would be 
found. The soul of Oedipus went down to Hades, whether 
ushered by a conducting god, or miraculously drawn to the em- 
brace of the spirits below (1661); the tenantless body left on 
earth was wafted by a supernatural agency to the secret tomb 
appointed for it. As in the //iad the corpse of Sarpedon is 
borne from Troy to Lycia by ‘the twin-brothers, Sleep and 
Death,’ so divine hands were to minister here. When Theseus 
rejoins the desolate daughters, he already knows where the tomb 
is, though he is not at liberty to divulge the place (1763). 

§ 15. The ground on which the grove of the Eumenides at Co- The 
lonus stands is called ‘the Brazen Threshold, the stay of Athens’ xo 
(57). How is this name related to that of the spot at which 
Oedipus disappeared,—‘the sheer threshold’ (1590)? One view is 
that the same spot is meant in both cases. We have then to 
suppose that m verses I—116 (the ‘prologue’) the scene is laid at 
the carappdxrys odds, ‘the sheer threshold’; and that at v. 117 the 
scene changes to another side of the grove, where the rest of the 
action takes place. This supposition is, however, extremely im- 
probable, and derives no support from any stage arrangements 


ous 


rashes down the slopes until it reaches the jointed limestone rock. It filters slowly 
at first into the fissures. But the water, especially when it contains (as most surface 
water does) a little acid, dissolves the sides of the fissure, and soon admits sand and 
pebbles, the mechanical action of which hurries on the work of opening out a great 
chasm, which swallows up the winter’s torrent, and becomes a katavothron. 

‘But during the summer no water runs in, and, even without an earthquake shock, 
such a chasm may get choked. The waters which cannot find their way through 
then stand in holes, and deposit their mud. There would be for some time a pond 
above, but that would at last get filled, and all trace of the chasm be lost. 

2 See on vv. 1393—1595. 

J.S. II. ad 
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which the opening scene implies. Rather the ‘Brazen Threshold’ 
of v. §7 was a name derived from the particular spot which is 
called the ‘sheer threshold,’ and applied in a larger sense to 
the immediately adjacent region, including the ground on which 
the grove stood. The epithet ‘ brazen’ properly belonged to the 
actual chasm or ‘threshold,’—the notion being that a flight of 
brazen steps connected the upper world with the Homeric 
‘brazen threshold’ of Hades. In its larger application to the 
neighbouring ground, ‘brazen’ was a poetical equivalent for 
‘rocky, and this ground was called the ‘stay’ or ‘support’ 
(€pecopa) of Athens, partly in the physical sense of ‘firm basis,’ 
partly also with the notion that the land had a safeguard in 
the benevolence of those powers to whose nether realm the 
‘threshold’ led. 

Evidence This view is more than a conjecture; it can be supported by 

Seat ancient authority. Istros, a native of Cyrene, was first the slave, 
then the disciple and friend, of the Alexandrian poet Callima- 
chus; he lived, then, about 240 B.C., or less than 170 years after 
the death of Sophocles’. He is reckoned among the authors of 
‘Atthides, having written, among other things, a work entitled 
*Artuxd, in at least sixteen books. In the later Alexandrian age 
he was one of the chief authorities on Attic topography; and he 
is quoted six times in the ancient scholia on the Oedspus Coloneus. 
One of these quotations has not (so far as I know) been noticed. 
in its bearing on the point now under discussioh; it does not 
occur in the scholium on v. 57, but on 1059, in connection with 
another subject (‘the snowy rock’). It would appear that in the 
first book of his "Arrexa Istros sketched an itinerary of Attica, 
marking off certain stages or distances. Along with some other 
words, the scholiast quotes these :—amo 6é rovrou ws Kodtavod 
Tapa Tov Xadxovv mpocayopevopevov' GOev arpds Tov Kydiady gus 
THIS puorTiucns evrddou eis "EXevoiva. We do not know to what 
adiro rovrov referred: but the context is clear. Two distances 
are here indicated: (1) one is from the point meant by rodro, 
‘along the Brazen Threshold, as it ts called, to Colonus: (2) the 
second is from Colonus ‘in the direction of the Cephisus, as far 
as the road by which the Initiated approach Eleusis,—72.e., as far 


1 Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 1., lxxxv., 418. 
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as the point at which the Sacred Way crosses the Cephisus (see 
map). A third stage is then introduced by the words, azo 
rautns 5é (sc. rns etoddov) Badslovrwy eis "EXevoiva, etc. Thus 
the course of the second stage is from N.E. to S.W.; and the 
third stage continues the progress westward. Hence it would be 
natural to infer that the unknown point meant by rodro, from 
which one set out ‘along the Brazen Threshold,’ was somewhere 
to the E. or N.E. of Colonus. At any rate, wherever that point 
was, the question with which we are chiefly concerned is settled 
by this passage. The ‘ Brazen Threshold’ was not merely the 
name of a definite spot. It was the name given to a whole strip 
of ground, or region, ‘along which’ the wayfarer proceeded to 
Colonus. And this perfectly agrees with the manner in which 
Sophocles refers to it (v. 57). . 

§ 16. In order to understand the opening part of the play (as Stage 
far as v. 201), it is necessary to form some distinct notion of the ene” 
stage arrangements. It is of comparatively little moment that in the 
we cannot pretend to say exactly how far the aids of scenery one: 
and carpentry were actually employed when the play was first 
produced at Athens. Without knowing this, we can still make 
out all that is needful for a clear comprehension of the text. 
First, it is evident that the back-scene (the palace-front of so 
many plays) must here have been supposed to represent a land- 
scape of some sort,—whether the acropolis of Athens was shown 
in the distance, or not. Secondly, the sacred grove on the stage 
must have been so contrived that Oedipus could retire into its 
covert, and then show himself (138) as if in an opening or glade, 
along which Antigone gradually leads him until he is beyond 
the precinct. If one of the doors in the back-scene had been used 
for the exit of Oedipus into the grove, then it would at least |. 
have been necessary to show, within the door, a tolerably deep 
vista. It seems more likely that the doors of the back-scene © 
were not used at all in this play. I give a diagram to show how 
the action as far as v. 201 might be managed’. 


1 I was glad to find that the view expressed by this diagram approved itself to a 
critic who is peculiarly well qualified to Ween J. W. Clark, formerly Fellow 
of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

a2 


The Attic 
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Antigone leads in her blind father on the spectators’ left. 
She places him on a seat of natural rock the ‘ 1st seat’ in the dia- 


© Seatue of 
Colonus ? (v. 59). 





rst seat of Oedipus,—a rock just within the grove (verse 19),——and seat (v. 195), outside the grove, 
on a low ledge of rock (v. 192). + marks the point at which Oedipus discovers himself to the Chorus 
(v. 138), by stepping forward into an open glade of the grove. His gradual advance in verses 173—191 
is from this point to the and seat. 
gram). This rock is just within the bounds of the grove; which 
evidently was not surrounded by a fence of any kind, ingress 
and egress being free. When the Chorus approach, Antigone 
and her father hide in the grove, following the left of the two 
dotted lines (113). When Oedipus discloses himself to the 
Chorus (138), he is well within the grove. Assured of safety, he 
is gradually led forward by Antigone (173—191), along the 
right-hand dotted line. At the limit of the grove, in this part, 
there is a low ledge of natural rock, forming a sort of threshold. 
When he has set foot on this ledge of rock,—being now just 
outside the grove,—he is told to halt (192). A low seat of 
natural rock,—the outer edge (dxpov) of the rocky threshold,— 
is now close to him. He has only to take a step sideways 
(Aéyptos) to reach it. Guided by Antigone, he moves to it, and 
she places him on it (the ‘2nd seat’ in the diagram: v. 201). 


§ 17. Not only the local colour but the Athenian sentiment 
of the Colonexs naturally suggests a comparison, or a contrast, 
with some plays of Euripides, It may be said that the especially 
Attic plays of the latter fall under two classes. First, there are 
the pieces in which he indirectly links his fable with the origin of 
Attic institutions, religious or civil, though the action does not 
pass in Attica ; thus the /on,—of which the scene is at Delphi,— 
bears on the origin of the Attic tribes; the /phigenia tn Tauris 
refers to the cult of Artcmis as practised in Attica at Halae and 
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Brauron. Then there are the more directly Athenian plays,— 
the Supplices, where Thescus takes the part of the Argive king 
Adrastus, and compels the Thebans to allow the burial of the 
Argives slain at Thebes; the Heracletdae, where the son of 
Theseus protects the children of Heracles,—as Theseus himself, 
in the Hercules Furens (of which the scene is at Thebes), had 
induced their father to seek an asylum at Athens. If the Attic 
elements in the Oedipus Coloneus are compared with those of the 
plays just mentioned, the difference is easily felt. In the first of 
the two Euripidean groups, the tone of the Attic traits is anti- 
quarian ; in the second, it ‘tends to be political,—ze, we meet 
with allusions, more or less palpable, to the relations of Athens 
with Argos or with Thebes at certain moments of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The Oedipus Coloneus has many references to local 
usages,—in particular, the minute description of the rites observed 
in the grove of the Eumenides; it is a reflex of contemporary 
Attic life, in so far as it is a faithful expression of qualities which 
actually distinguished the Athens of Sophocles in public action, 
at home and abroad. But the poet is an artist working in a 
purely ideal spirit; and the proof of his complete success is the 
unobtrusive harmony of the local touches with all the rest. In The Zw- 
this respect the Oedipus Coloneus might properly be compared 
with the Eumenides,—with which it has the further affinity of 
subject already noticed above. Yet there is a difference. Con- 
temporary events affecting the Areiopagus were vividly present 
to the mind of Aeschylus. He had a political sympathy, if 
not a political purpose, which might easily have marred the 
ideal beauty of a lesser poet’s creation. Prudently bold, he 
deprived it of all power to do this by the direct simplicity 
with which he expressed it (Kum. 693—701). The Oedipus Co- 
loneus contains perhaps one verse in which we might surmise 
that the poet was thinking of his own days (1537); but it does 
not contain a word which could be interpreted as directly allud- 
ing to them. 
The 

§ 18. The general voice of ancient tradition attributed the hietdried 

Oedipus Coloneus to the latest years of Sophocles, who is said to ‘° the 


have died at the age of ninety, either at the beginning of 405 B.c., ee a 
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or in the latter half of 406 B.c. According to the author of the 
second Greek argument to the play (p. 4), it was brought out, 
after the poet’s death, by his grandson and namesake, Sophocles, 
the son of Ariston, in the archonship of Micon, Ol. 94. 3 (402 B.C.). 
The ancient belief is expressed by the well-known story for 
which Cicero is our earliest authority :— 


‘Sophocles wrote tragedies to extreme old age; and as, owing to 
this pursuit, he was thought to neglect his property, he was brought 
by his sons before a court of law, in order that the judges might declare 
him incapable of managing his affairs,—as Roman law withdraws the 
control of an estate from the incompetént head of a family. Then, 
they say, the old man recited to the judges the play on which he was 
engaged, and which he had last written,—the Oedipus Coloneus; and 
asked whether that poem was suggestive of imbecility. Having recited 
it, he was acquitted by the verdict of the court’. 


Plutarch specifies the part recited,—viz. the first stasimon, 
—which by an oversight he calls the parados,—quoting vv. 668 
—673, and adding that Sophocles was escorted from the court 
with applauding shouts, as from a theatre in which he had 
triumphed. The story should not be too hastily rejected be- 
cause, in a modern estimate, it may seem melodramatic or 
absurd. There was nothing impossible in the incident sup- 
posed. The legal phrase used by the Greek authorities is 
correct, describing an action which could be, and sometimes 
was, brought by Athenian sons against their fathers’. As to 
the recitation, a jury of some hundreds of citizens in an Athenian 
law-court formed a body to which such a coup de thédtre could 


1 Cic. Cato ma. seu De Sen. 7.22. The phrase, ‘eam fabulam guam in manibus 
habebat et proxime scripserat,’ admits of a doubt. I understand it to mean that he 
had lately finished the play, but had not yet brought it out; it was still ‘in his 
hands’ for revision and last touches. This seems better than to give the words 
a literal sense, ‘which he was then carrying in his hands.’ Schneidewin (Allgemeine 
Einleitung, p. 13), in quoting the passage, omits the words, ef proxime scripserat, 
whether accidentally, or regarding them as interpolated.—The story occurs also in 
Plut. Mor. 785 8; Lucian Macroé. 24; Apuleius De Magia 198; Valerius Maximus 
I. 7. 12; and the anonymous Life of Sophocles. 

2 Plut. Mor. 785 B Urd walduy rapavolas Sian gebyur: arian Macrob. 24 bd 
"Iogavros rod vidos...rapayolas xpwdyewos, Cp. Xen. Alem. 1. 2. 49 xara véuop 
deivac wapavolas éAdvre nal row wardpa dijoa. Ar. Nub. 844 olucr, ri Spdow 
mapappuvoivros rou rarpos; | worepa wapavolas avriv eicayaycw Edw; 
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be addressed with great effect. The general spirit of Greek 
forensic oratory makes it quite intelligible that a celebrated 
dramatist should have vindicated his sanity in the manner sup- 
posed. The true ground for doubt is of another kind. It 
appears that an arraignment of the aged Sophocles, by his 
son Iophon, before a court of his clansmen (phratores), had 
furnished a scene to a contemporary comedy’; and it is highly 
probable that the comic poet’s invention—founded possibly 
on gossip about differences between Sophocles and his sons 
—was the origin of the story. This inference is slightly con- 
firmed by the words which, according to one account, Sophocles 
used in the law-court: ef pev efus LodoeAjs, ov wapadpova’ 
et 5€ mapadpova, ove eit Lopoxdr7s. That has the ring of 
the Old Comedy*. The words are quoted in the anonymous 
Life of Sophocles as being recorded by Satyrus, a Peripatetic 
who lived about 200 B.c., and left a collection of biographies. 


1 The passage which shows this is in the anonymous Blos;—¢épera: 82 xal wapa 
woddoits 4 xpos row uldy "lopdvra yeroudvy alr@ Sixn word. Exuw yap éx yey Nuro- 
orpdryns "lopuwra, éx 5¢ Oewpdos Eixvevias ’Aplorwva, roy éx rovrov yersuevoy aida 
Lopoxdda whéow Ecrepyer. xal wore dv Spduars elohyaye ror ‘lodwrra abry 
PGov0tvra cal rods rods ppdropas éyxadodvra ry rarpl ws brd yhipws ra- 
pagdpovotvre of 3¢ rey "logurr: éreriunoay. Xdrupos 3¢ gnow avrdv elwreiy’ ef pv 
elus Lopoxdfs, ov wapadpors ef S¢ wapagdpoww, ov elul Lopox\fis’ xal rére ror 
Oldisro8a dvayruwas. 

In the sentence, xal rore...elovyyaye, the name of a comic poet, who was the 
subject to elofyaye, has evidently been lost. Some would supply Aedéxw», one of 
whose plays was entitled Spdropes. Hermann conjectured, cal rore 'Aporopdyns oy 
Apduacw,—Aristophanes having written a play called Apduara, or rather two, unless 
the Apduara 4 Kévravpor and Apduara § NioBos were only different editions of the 
same. Whoever the comic poet was, his purpose towards Sophocles was bene- 
volent, as the phratores censured Iophon. This tone, at least, is quite consistent 
with the conjecture that the poet was Aristophanes (cp. Ras. 79). 

Just after the death of Sophocles, Phrynichus wrote of him as one whose 
happiness had been unclouded to the very end—«xahds & éredetryc’, ovder 
dbropelvyas xaxéy. There is some force in Schneidewin’s remark that this would be 
strange if the poet’s last days had been troubled by such a scandal as the supposed 
trial. 

3 I need scarcely point out how easily the words could be made into a pair of 
comic trimeters, ¢. g. ef pdy Lopoxdéns elul, wapagpporoty’ dv od: | ef 3’ ab wapadpord, 
LZopondéns ovx ely’ éyw. This would fit into a burlesque forensic speech, in the style 
of the new rhetoric, which the comedy may have put into the mouth of Sophocles. 
As though, in 1 modern comedy, the pedagogue should say,—‘If I am Doctor X., 
I am not fallible; if I am fallible, I am not Doctor X.’ 
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His work appears to have been of a superficial character, and 
uncritical’. The incident of the trial, as he found it in a comedy 
of the time of Sophocles, would doubtless have found easy accept- 
ance at his hands. From Satyrus, directly or indirectly, the 
story was probably derived by Cicero and later writers. 

§ 19. It must now be asked how far the internal evidence of the 
play supports the belief that it belongs to the poet's latest years. 
Lachmann, maintaining the singular view that the Oedipus Colo- 
ueus was ‘political through and through’ (‘durch und durch 
politisch ’), held that it was composed just before the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, with the purpose of kindling Athenian 
patriotism. Another conjecture is that the play was prepared 
for the Great Dionysia of 411 B.C., just after the Government of 
Four Hundred had been established by the assembly held at 
Colonus; that Colonus Hippius may have been ‘in some special 
sense the Knights’ Quarter’; that hence the play would com- 
mend itself to a class of men among whom the new oligarchy 
had found most of its adherents; and that, after the fall of the 
Four Hundred, political considerations prevented a reproduction 
of the play, until, after the poet’s death, it was revived in 402 B.C." 
This is an ingenious view, but not (to my apprehension) a probable 
one. That the play would have been especially popular with 
the Athenian Knights need not be doubted; but it is another 
thing to suppose that the composition of the play had regard to 
their political sympathies in 411 B.c. In a time of public excite- 
ment any drama bearing on the past of one’s country is pretty 
sure to furnish some words that will seem fraught with a present 
meaning. We may grant that such a meaning would sometimes, 
perhaps, have been found by an Athenian spectator of this play, 
and also that the poet’s mind, when he wrote it, was not insen- 
sible to the influence of contemporary events. But it seems not 
the less true to affirm that, from the first verse to the last, in 
great things and in small, the play is purely a work of ideal art. 

§ 20. Another species of internal evidence has been sought 
in the character of the dramatic composition. It has been held 


1 The literary vestiges of this Satyrus will be found in Miller Fragm. Hist. 
I. 159 ff. 
? Prof. L. Campbell, Sophocées, vol. t. 276 ff. 
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that the Oedipus Coloneus shares certain traits with the PAzloctetes, 
the other play which tradition assigns to the latest years of 
Sophocles. One such trait is the larger scope given to scenic 
effects which appeal to the eye and the ear,—such as the pitiable 
garb of Oedipus, the personal violence of Creon, the scenery of 
Colonus, the thunder-storm. Another is the change from a 
severer type of tragedy, which concentrates the interest on a 
single issue—as in the Zyrannus—to a type which admits the 
relief of secondary interests,—such as the cult at Colonus, the 
rescue of the maidens, the glory of Athens, the fortunes of 
Thebes. A third trait of similar significance has been recognised 
in the contemplative tendency of the play, which leaves the 
spectator at leisure to meditate on questions other than those 
which are solved by a stroke of dramatic action,—such as the 
religious and the moral aspects of the hero’s acts, or the probable 
effect of his pleas on the Athenian mind’. Akin to this ten- 
dency is the choice of subjects like those of the Co/oneus and the 
Philoctetes, which end with a reconciliation, not with a disaster. 
And here there is an analogy with some of the latest of 
Shakspeare’s plays,—the Winter's Tale, Tempest, and Cymbeline, 
—which end, as Prof. Dowden says, with ‘a resolution of the 
dissonance, a reconciliation*.’ 

It may at once be conceded that the traits above mentioned 
are present in the Coloneus, and that they are among those which 
distinguish it from the Zyrannus. The Coloneus is indeed more 
picturesque, more tolerant of a distributed interest, more medita- 
tive; and its end is peace. But it is less easy to decide how far 
these traits are due to the subject itself, and how far they can 
safely be regarded as distinctive of the poet's latest period. Let 
us suppose for a moment that external evidence had assigned 
the Coloneus to the earlier years of Sophocles. It would not 
then, perhaps, seem less reasonable to suggest that these same 
traits are characteristic of youth. Here, it might be said, we 
find the openness of a youthful imagination to impressions of the 
senses ; its preference of variety to intensity, in the absence of 
that matured and virile sternness of dramatic purpose which can 


1 See Campbell, 1. 239 ff. 
2 Shakspere—His Mind and Art, p. 406. 
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concentrate the thoughts on a single issue; its affinity to such 
themes as temper the darker view of human destiny with some 
gladness and some hope. In saying this, I do not mean to 
suggest that the latter view of the traits in question is actually 
more correct than the former, but merely to illustrate the 
facility with which considerations of this nature can be turned to 
the support of opposite hypotheses. 

Another feature of the play which has been supposed to in- 
dicate the close of the fifth century B.C. is the prominence of the 
rhetorical element in certain places, especially in the scenes with 
Creon and Polyneices. We should recollect, however, that the 
Ajax is generally allowed to be one of the earlier plays, and 
that the scenes there between Teucer and the Atreidae show the 
taste for rhetorical discussion quite as strongly as any part of 
the Coloneus. Rhetoric should be distinguished from rhetorical 
dialectic. Subtleties of the kind which appear in some plays of 
Euripides are really marks of date, as showing new tendencies 
of thought. But the natural rhetoric of debate, such as we find 
it in the Ajax and the Coloneus, was as congenial to Greeks in 
the days of Homer as in the days of Protagoras. 

§ 21. Our conclusion may be as follows. There is no reason to 
question the external evidence which refers the Oedipus Coloneus 
to the latest years of Sophocles. But no corroboration of it can 
be’ derived from the internal evidence, except in one general 
aspect and one detail,—viz. the choice of an Attic subject, and 
the employment of a fourth actor. The Attic plays of Euripides, 
mentioned above, belong to the latter part of the Peloponnesian 
war, which naturally tended to a concentration of home sympa- 
thies. An Attic theme was the most interesting that a dramatist 
could choose ; and he was doing a good work, if, by recalling the 
past glories of Athens, he could inspire new courage in her sons. 
If Attica was to furnish a subject, the author of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus had no need to look beyond his native Colonus ; and 
it is conceivable that this general influence of the time should 
have decided the choice. In three scenes of the play, four 
actors are on the stage together. This innovation may be 
allowed as indicating the latest period of Sophocles’. 

1 A discussion of this point will be found below, in the note on the Dramatis 
Personae, p. 7. 
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$1. Since the first volume of this edition appeared, an autotype The Lau- 
facsimile of the best and oldest ms. of Sophocles,—the Laurentian uIs., mei 
of the early eleventh century,—has been published by the London 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. The defects of such a 
production are only those which are inseparable from every photographic 
process, and amount to this, that photography cannot render all the 
more delicate gradations of light and shade. Yet even here there is 
sometimes a gain to the student through the intensifying of faint strokes, 
as when in Zr. 1106, av{@y]éeis, the erased letters @) become more 
legible in the photograph than they are in the ms. On the other hand 
such a photograph will, with the rarest exceptions, tell the student 
everything that he could learn from the ms. itself. Erasures are not 
among the exceptions, for they are almost invariably traceable in a good 
photograph. In this facsimile they are seen as clearly as in the original. 
It is often difficult or impossible for the collator of a Ms. to foresee 
exactly every detail of which he may afterwards require a record; and 
it is obviously an inestimable advantage to have permanent access to a 
copy which not merely excludes clerical error, but is in all respects an 
exact duplicate. In 1882 I collated the Laurentian ms. at Florence, 
and I have now used the facsimile during several months of minute 
work on the text of this play, in the course of which I have had 
occasion to test it in every line, and in almost every word. Having 
had this experience, I can say with confidence that, in my opinion, 
the autotype facsimile is, for an editor's purposes, equivalent to 
the ms. It may he not unseasonable to say so much, since in some 
quarters a prejudice appears still to exist against the photographic 
reproduction of entire Mss., on the ground that, while the process is 
costly, the result can never be an adequate substitute for the original. 
It will often, doubtless, be inadequate for the palaeographer’s purposes; 
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though the publications of the Palaeographic Society sufficiently attest 
the value of photography in aid of that study. But for the scholar, 
whose object is to know exactly what a given Ms. contains or indicates, 
the substitute—supposing the photograph to be well done—will in most 
cases be entirely adequate. It is surely desirable to effect so easy an 
insurance against fire on the irreplaceable treasures which are lodged 
in many libraries of Europe. 

In the first part of the Introduction issued along with the facsimile, 
the chief results of a palaeographical examination of the ms. have been 
set forth by Mr E. M. ‘Thompson, Keeper of Manuscripts and Egerton 
Librarian in the British Museum. Some of these claim notice here, as 
having a direct interest for the study of the text. (1) The belief that 
the us. belongs to the early part of the 11th century is confirmed by a 
fact to which Mr Thompson draws attention—the vacillation between 
the over-line and under-line system of writing. In the ninth century 
set or formal minuscule (as distinguished from cursive) became the 
regular book-hand, and was written above the line. In the tenth 
century a new mode began to come in, by which the letters were written 
under the line, as if hanging from it. ‘Towards the end of the tenth 
century the two systems were in concurrent use, sometimes appearing 
in different quires of the same ms. The Laurentian ms. belongs to 
this period of transition. Later in the eleventh century the under-line 
system superseded the other. The ms. was the production of a regular 
workshop or scriptorium at Byzantium. As in other classical mss. of 
the same period, the minuscule characters are more cursive, #.e. nearer 
to the small-letter hand of ordinary life,—than in the contemporary 
biblical or liturgical mss., which, being destined for public use, required 
a more exact and uniform style. In the handwriting of the text the 
chief peculiarity is merely an exaggeration of a tendency common to all 
Greek minuscule writing,—viz. to write more closely those letters which 
are linked by strokes of the pen, and to space out the letters which are 
formed independently. (‘This tendency often disregards even the division 
of words: eg. O. C. 739 «i owddt orov. Cp. 1309 zp o orp o rai ov: and 
443 cr. n.] (2) The ms. from which the Laurentian was copied was pro- 
bably minuscule, and not much older. Mr Thompson refers to O. Z. 
896, where L has zrovety 7 rots Oeots in the text, this being a corruption of 
a gloss zavyyupi{av rots Jeots. Such a misreading would have been easy 
in set minuscule (with {” for fev), but impossible in uncials. (3) From 
a palaeographical point of view, some of the corrupt readings in L seem 
impossible to explain by a misreading either of minuscule or of formal 
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uncial letters. They perhaps date from the more cursive uncial which is 
found on papyri and ostraka of the second and third centuries a.p., and 
which was used as early as the second century B.c. In Az 28, where 
L has rpérea instead of the true véxe, the change of v into rp could be 
thus explained. (4) The fifteen quires of the Sophocles are ruled in a 
way which shows that they were prepared to receive scholia, though the 
scribe did not himself enter any. He varies the number of verses on a 
page in a manner which ‘betokens either more than ordinary liberty of 
action or the guidance of another person.’ This person was presumably 
the same who entered the ancient scholia—viz. the first corrector of the 
Ms., usually designated as the ‘diorthotes,’ or as ‘S.’ The corrections 
of the scribe seem, in some cases at least, to have been made immedi- 
ately under the eye of this diorthotes, who generally reserved to himself 
the work of supplying omitted verses in the margin. (5) The writing of 
the scribe, or first hand, is generally easy to distinguish from that of the 
diorthotes. In writing the scholia, the diorthotes uses a mixture of 
minuscule and uncial (‘half-uncial’). But his supplements or correc- 
tions of the text often exhibit a more purely minuscule style, probably 
for the sake of greater uniformity with the first hand. When there is a 
doubt between the two hands, this is the source of it. (6) In the r2th 
and 13th centuries at least three different hands added some notes. 
Other notes, marginal or superscript, (especially in the Zrachiniae,) have 
been referred to the rqth, rsth, or 16th century. These later hands 
can almost always be distinguished from the diorthotes, but very often 
cannot be certainly distinguished from each other: nor is it of much 
consequence to do so, as the matter which they added is usually 
worthless. 

§ 2. The plan which I follow in reporting the readings of the Mode of 
Laurentian as. is different from that of Prof. Campbell. It is desirable eorene 
that this difference should be understood, especially as it might some- 
times lead to the inference that our reports are at variance where, in 
fact, they substantially agree. Two examples from this play will suffice. 

O. C. 1362 ov ydp pe poxOy etc. Here the Laur. ms. has 
poxOw (sic). But after w there has been an erasure of one or two 
letters, from which only tiny specks remain; the erasure, and the specks, 
can be seen in the autotype facsimile (113 @) as plainly as in the ms, 
It is possible, but far from certain, that these letters were w, and 
that »0x6w has been made from poxfow. I report these facts thus:— 
‘6xOw L (sic), with an erasure of one or two letters after w: perhaps 
it was poxOac.’ Prof. Campbell reports thus :—‘poxOy~] poxGor (or 
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p0xGour) L. pox8w C*.’? By C* he denotes the diorthotes, as by C' he 
denotes corrections of the first hand by itself Thus his note imports: 
‘The first hand wrote poxfoo (or poxow). The diorthotes made 
this into p0x6.’ 

O. C. 1537 ta Get adeis reg etc. Here the Laur. ms. has ddeic. 
The letters «, written in the usual contraction, are in a blot, some 
erasure having been made, though no other letter is now traceable. 
(The facsimile shows this, p. 1154.) I report these facts thus :-— 
‘ adeis] L has « in an erasure (from 7?).’ Prof. Campbell thus :—‘ ddeis] 
agya L. adéo C*.’ (sic.) That is:—‘The first hand wrote adyc. The 
diorthotes made this into agdés.’ 

Thus by ‘L’ Prof. Campbell denotes either (1) that which the first 
hand originally wrote,—where this is certain, and no trace of correction 
appears: or (2) when a correction has been made, that which the first 
hand may be conjectured (however doubtfully) to have originally written; 
as in both the examples given above. 

By ‘L’ I mean always the reading which the Laur. Ms. now has. 
If there is reason to think that this reading has been altered from 
some other, I state this; adding, where there are sufficient grounds, 
whether the alteration has been made by the first hand,—by the dior- 
thotes (‘S’),—or by a later hand. 

In regard to the hands later than the diorthotes, Prof. Campbell 
uses C*, C*, C® for hands of the r2th cent.: C* for the 13th or 14th; C’ 
for the rath or rsth; C* for the rsth or 16th. I do not, as a rule, 
attempt to distinguish the later hands with this precision, believing 
(and here I am supported by Mr Thompson’s authority) that the dis- 
tinction must often be very doubtful; and further that, if it were always 
possible, it would not often be important, seeing how small is the value 

_ which can be attached to most of these later corrections. - I distinguish, 
as a rule, only (1) L, (2) S, (3) later hands,—with a rough indication of 
probable date, if, in a particular case, it seems at once safe and 


sirable. 
Other § 3. In the second part of the Introduction to the facsimile of L 
ues I have concisely stated some reasons for holding that L 1s not the sole 


source of our MSS., though it is far the best, and may properly be de- 
scribed as the basis of textual criticism for Sophocles. This play was 
one of those which were less often copied, and in no one of the seven, 
perhaps, is the superiority of L more apparent. Among the other mss. 
of this play which possess comparative importance, two groups may be 
broadly distinguished. One group consists of those mss. which, so 
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far as this play is concerned, are in nearer general agreement with L. 
Of these the chief is A, cod. 2712 in the National Library of Paris (13th 
cent.). At the head of the other group is B, cod. 2787 sd. (ascribed to 
the rsth cent.); and within this second group, again, a special character 
belongs to T (cod. 2711, ¢5., 15th cent), as representing the recension of 
Demetrius Triclinius (14th cent.). These mss. I have myself collated. 

The readings of six other mss. are recorded by Elmsley in his 
edition of this play; though, as he truly says, their aid is here of little 
moment to those who have the testimony of the four named above, 
L, A, B, and T. Of these six, four may be referred to my first group, 
and two to the second. , 

To the first, or L, group belong the following :—(1) F, cod. 2886 in 
the National Library at Paris (late 15th cent.), derived immediately 
from L. It usually adopts the corrections of the diorthotes. (2) R, 
cod. 34 in the Riccardian Library at Florence. [It has sometimes been 
ascribed to the 14th cent.; but is pronounced to be of the 16th by Mr 
P. N. Pappageorgius, in his tractate ‘Codex Laurentianus von Sophokles 
und eine neue Kollation in Scholientexte,’ Leipzig, Teubner, 1883.] 
This Ms. is nearly akin to A. (3) R*, cod. 77 #. (usually said to be of 
the rsth cent., but, according to Pappageorgius, /. ¢., not older than the 
17th). This breaks off at the end of v. 853. (4) L’, cod. 31. ro in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence 14th cent.), characterised by Elmsley, 
not without reason, as ‘mendosissimus.’ 

To the second, or B, group belong the following :—(5) Vat., cod. 
Pal. 287 in the Vatican Library (14th cent.). (6) Farn., cod. u. F. 34 
in the National Library at Naples (15th cent.). It is in nearest agree- 
ment with T, having the readings of Triclinius. Of these mss., Elmsley 
had himself collated R, R*, L’: for F, he refers to a collation by Faehsi, 
and for Vat., to one by Amati I do not know whether he had himself 
inspected Farn. 

It was a question for me whether, in this edition, his report of these 
six minor Mss. should be given. I decided to give it, since, though 
their readings have little or no independent worth for the text of the 
play, they at least serve to illustrate the relations which exist between 
different Mss. or groups of mss. Whatever does this, is so far a con- 
tribution to our means for the study of Sophocles generally, and in this 
instance it could be secured without appreciable sacrifice of space. 
In a few places there are references to V’, cod. 467 in the Library of 
St Mark’s at Venice (probably of the 14th cent.), which belongs to 
the second group, being nearly akin to Vat.; also to V‘, cod. 616 #% 
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(r4th cent.), which belongs to the first group: these are from my own 
notes. 

§ 4. It is allowed on all hands that our traditional texts of the Attic 
dramatists have been interpolated, here and there, with some alien 
verses or parts of verses. The text of Sophocles has certainly not been 
wholly exempt from such intrusions, though it has suffered much less 
than that of Euripides. This play furnishes some examples in a corrupt 
part of the last kommos (see, ¢g., on 1715 f., 1747). Verse 438, again, 
is erroneously repeated in L after v. 769,—showing how a misleading 
recollection of a similar context could operate. But there has been 
a tendency in much of recent criticism to suspect, to bracket, or to 
expel verses, as spurious, on grounds which are often wholly inade- 
quate, and are sometimes even absurd. In this play upwards of ninety 
verses have been thus suspected or condemned by different critics,— 
without counting that part of the last kommos (1689—1747) in which it 
is certain that the text has been disturbed. It is instructive to consider 
this list. 


28 and 29 made into one verse, thus—dAX’ dort ute wédas yap dy8pa vgo dpa— 
because Ant. ought not to say ‘thts man’ (révSe), but ‘a man’ (Nauck).—75§ and 76 
made into one verse (Nauck). See cr. n.—83. Suspected as jejune (Nauck).— 
95. Rejected, because at 1474 Ant. does not seem to know that thunder was to be 
the sign (Wecklein).—237—-257. Rejected by Meineke and Wecklein, in agreement 
with some ancient critics. See n. on 237.—299—307. Rejected by Wecklein, 
Hirzel having condemned 301—304. See n. on 299.—337—343- Rejected by 
Meineke, after A. Schdéll, because (a) the reference to Egypt is unsuitable to 
Oedipus, (3) xar’ olxoy olxovpe>—opyy closely followed by cpui—and ctevouc fot 
‘wives’—are suspicious.—ss2. Rejected by Nauck, because Theseus should not 
mention this solitary fact in the history of Oedipus, and ignore the rest.—610, 611. 
Rejected by Nauck, because the ‘decay of the earth’ has nothing to do with the 
inconstancy of human relationships.—614, 615. Rejected by Nauck as unworthy of 
Sophocles. Wecklein says, ‘The thought does not correspond with what precedes.’ 
See my n.—638—641. Rejected by Dindorf (Nauck having rejected 640 f.), as 
unsuitable, and oddly expressed.— 743. Nauck would either reject this v., or fuse 
it with 744, on account of wAcicroy xdxioror.—793. Rejected by Nauck (after 
Lugebil) as a gloss.—890. Rejected by Nauck as not Sophoclean in expression.— 
919—923. Rejected by Badham (and by K. Fr. Hermann) because too complimen- 
tary to Thebes.—g54, 955. Rejected by Nauck as unsuitable. Blaydes also 
brackets them with the remark: ‘These two verses are perhaps spurious. We 
could well spare them.’—980—987. Rejected by Oeri. Nauck suspects 982—984. 
—r1o01r. Rejected by Nauck on account of caracejrre. See my n.—1142. Sus- 
pected by Nauck on account of Bapor.—1189—r1191. Rejected by Meineke, for 
the reasons stated, and answered, in my n.—1256. Rejected by Nauck as a weak 
interpolation.— 1 30§—1307 (or else 1311, 1312). Rejected by Martin on the ground 
that both passages cannot be right.—1355. Suspected by Nauck as useless and 
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awkward.— 1370—1372. Nauck says: ‘That the hand of an interpolator has been 
at work here, seems to me certain; as to the original form of the words, let others 
decide.’—1394. Nauck (while proposing rots for xal) suspects the whole verse.— 
1411—1413. Nauck would make the three vv. into two. See my cr. n.—1425. 
Suspected by Nauck (on account of the phrase Odsarow d& dudoty).—1435, 1436. 
Both verses are rejected by Enger; the second is suspected by Dindorf. See my 
cr. n.—1go1. Rejected by Fr. G. Schmidt (who proposes xaivds for xowés in 1500).— 
1523. Rejected by Herwerden, because (1) xwpos xéxevOe is a strange phrase, (2) 
pire...uyre is pointless, (3) the verse is superfluous.—1626. Rejected by Lehrs 
(after Hermann), because (1) roAAd wodAaxzy is strange; (2) the mysterious res (1623) 
is called 6eés,—a premature assumption. It should be reserved for Ordipus (1629) 
to make this identification —1640. Rejected by Nauck on account of the phrase 
tideas To yervaiow pépew (v./. pperl: see my n.).—1768—1779. Rejected by Nauck. 
1777—1779- Rejected by F. R. Ritter. See my n. 

Prof. Wecklein, in his Ars Sophoclis emendandi (1869), rightly de- 
fends more than half of these verses, but condemns 95, 237—257, 
301—304, 614 f., 862, 1190, 1626 (and 1716, which falls in that part 
of the last kommos which I leave out of the count). In his school- 
edition of the play (1880), however, he brackets 237—257, 299—307 
(instead of 301—304), 614 f., 632—637 (from drov to Hv rovee inclusive), 
658—660, 830f., 1190, 1436 (and phrases in the last kommos); but 
does not bracket 95, 862, or 1626; having perhaps reconsidered his 
objections to those verses. 

I know not whether it is too much to hope that some reader of 
these pages will take the trouble to go through the above list of rejec- 
tions or suspicions, and to consider them in the light of such aid as this 
edition seeks to offer towards the interpretation of the play. If any one 
will do that, he will form a fair idea of the manner in which a certain 
school of criticism, (chiefly German, but not without imitators elsewhere,) 
is disposed to deal with the texts of the Greek dramatists. When an 
interpolation is surmised or assumed, it is usually for one (or more) of 
the following reasons:—(1) because something in the language appears 
strange: (2) because the verse seems inconsistent with the immediate 
context, or with the character of the speaker: (3) because the verse 
seems inconsistent with something in another part of the play: (4) be- 
cause it seems weak, or superfluous. In dealing with the first class of 
objections—those from language —the grammarian is on his own ground. 
In Ajax 840 f., for instance, it is a fair and definite plea against the 
authenticity of those verses that rws is not elsewhere used by Sophocles 
(or ever by Euripides), and that giAiorwy is a form found nowhere else. 
But the second, third, and fourth classes of objections demand the 
exercise of other faculties,—literary taste, poetical feeling, accurate per- 
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ception of the author’s meaning, insight into his style, sympathy with his 
spirit. Consider, for instance, why Nauck suspects two of the finest 
verses in a beautiful passage of this play (610 f.):— 


hive, piv icxus y7s, POiva 8 capatos, 
Ovpjoxe, 5% riots, BXaorave § arwria. 


He ascribes them to an interpolator (Ph#/o/. 1v. p. 191 f.) because only 
the second is pertinent; the decay of faith is in point; but what have 
we to do with the decay of earth or of the body? This is not a whit 
worse than very many of the examples in the above list. Could Sopho- 
cles come back and see his text, after all these expurgators had wreaked 
their will, he might echo the phrase of the worthy Acharnian, as he held 
up his ragged garment to the light; & Zev dorra. 

The detection of spurious work has come down from a past age as 
a traditional exercise for a scholar’s acuteness. In Germany, where 
scholarship is a crowded profession, involving the severest competition, 
every competitor is naturally and rightly anxious to prove his origi- 
nality; and, if the Greek drama is his subject, one of the time-honoured 
modes of doing this is to discover interpolations. henceforth he is a 
man with a view, and has earned a mention; he is the critic who holds 
that such or such verses are spurious. English copiers of this fashion 
are not wanting. It is, however, high time to recognise the fact that 
the principal classical texts are no longer such as they were found by the 
scholarship of the sixteenth, or even of the last century. They no 
longer teem with those rank overgrowths of corruption in which the 
earlier critics found such ample material. The purification of these 
texts, though still incomplete, has now reached such a point that, if any 
real advance is to be made, reserve and delicacy of judgment must be 
cultivated. Interpretation—of the spirit, as well as of the letter—has a 
twofold office to perform. It has to aid and control the process of 
emendation. It has also to defend the text against wanton deface- 
ment or mutilation. 

§ 5. The use made of conjecture by editors or critics of the play 
will be found amply illustrated in the notes to this edition. Along 
with some admirable conjectures, by various scholars, which have been 
adopted or recorded, there are others which have been indicated rather 
because such notice appeared due to the eminence of their authors, or 
because they are instructive as illustrating tendencies in recent criti- 
cism. And here it may be permissible to observe, since the practice of 
classical composition has been subject in late years to some ignorant 
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and silly disparagement, that not a few of the conjectures which we 
sometimes see put forward are such as could not have been suggested, 
if their proposers had profited, even a little, by the discipline of Greek 
verse composition. It is earnestly to be hoped that the day will never 
come when that exercise,—duly reserved for those to whom it is con- 
genial,—shall cease to have a place among the studies which belong 
to the English conception of classical scholarship. When cultivated 
sympathetically and maturely,—as a delight, not as a mechanical task,— 
the accomplishment is one which necessarily contributes not a little 
towards the formation of a correct feeling for the idiom of classical 
Greek poetry. In relation to the criticism of poetical texts, its positive 
merit is not so much that it sharpens a faculty of emendation as that 
it tends to keep verbal ingenuity under the restraints of good sense. 
But it has also another influence, and one which (especially in our time) 
is perhaps not less useful. It helps to educate an instinct which will 
usually refrain from change where no change is required. | 

The emendations which I propose in the text of this play are few; 
though I should not have found it difficult to increase their number 
a hundredfold, if I had conceived that the originality proper to an 
editor consists in re-writing his author. The following are adopted 
in the text:—121 59 after Actooe'—355 por for pov.—54i éradeAnoas 
for érwiéAnca.—1113 xavarvesoaroy for xavaravcarov.— 1491 f. dr 
axpa | wepi yd’ for dir’ axpay | ércyvaAov.—Also these transpositions :— 
534 vai rt «io dp for cair’ dp dotv.—1085 lo Oeav wavrapye, ravt|érra 
Ze for id Zed wdvrapxe Oewy, | wavrdwra.—1462 péyas, (Se, par’ od 
dpetrreras | xruwos adaros SwBodos for ide pada péyas epatreras | xrvros 
agaros od¢ SuoBodos.—A few more emendations, not placed in the text, 
are suggested in the notes. Among these are:—243 rotd apypdpov for 
Tov povov.—385 aor’ for ws.—868 Oecs for Gedv.—896 ofa xai for old 
wep.— 1192 aldov wy for ddd’ aurdv.—1493 Tocadwviay for Moredawviy. 
—1510 xai re wéewaoas for ly rp St xeioa.—1565 dy (or av) réppar dy 
anparwv ixvovpevoy for dy xal paray wnpdrwy ixvovuuevww.— 1604 ely’ ipwros 
for aye Spwvros.—1702 ovd éxai dv for ovde yépwv.—The above list does © 
not include 522 (text) qveyx’ ov for mveyxov, since, though the conjecture 
was made by me independently of Mr R. Whitelaw, the priority belongs 
to him; nor 153 (text) mpoofyca for rporbycas, which, I find, had 
been proposed by Prof. J. B. Postgate (Journ. of Phil. vol. x. p. 90). 
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$6. The edition of the Oedipus Coloneus by Elmsley (Oxford, 1823) 
is note-worthy as the earliest edition of any Sophoclean play in which L 
(the Laurentian manuscript) was systematically used. Indeed, for all 
practical purposes, it was the earliest in which L was used at all. It is 
probable that Bernard Junta, the editor of the second Juntine edition 
(Florence, 1547), derived some of his readings from L; but, if so, his 
use of it was slight and unintelligent’. Elmsley, having collated L in 
1820, had recognised its paramount value: ‘sive antiquitatem spectes, 
sive bonitatem, primus est.’ In order to appreciate the importance of 
this acknowledgment, it is necessary to recollect what, in outline, the 
history of the text had been. The editio princeps of Sophocles, the 
Aldine (Venice, 1502), gave a text which, as a whole, is that of the Paris 
thirteenth-century ms., A. Adrian Turnebus, in his edition, (Paris, 
1§52—3,) adopted the Triclinian recension, represented by the Paris 
fifteenth-century Ms., T. This Triclinian text prevailed in the later 
printed editions of Sophocles down to 1786. In that year Brunck 
published his first edition, reverting to the Aldine text as his basis, and 
placing A at the head of his mss. Thus of the four mss. mentioned 
above as principally useful for the Oedipus Coloneus,—L, A, B, T,—three 
correspond with periods of textual history. T represents the period from 
Turmebus to Brunck, 1553—1786; A, the period from Brunck to 
Elmsley, 1786—1823; L, the period since 1823. 

Another interesting feature of Elmsley’s edition is that it em- 
bodies what he judged best worth preserving in the work of previous 
commentators on this play, from Joachim Camerarius (1534) to 
J. F. Martin (1822). In the sixteenth century, after Camerarius, 
we have two editors who followed the text of Turnebus,—Henn 
Estienne (Stephanus, 1568) and William Canter (1579). The readings 
of Joseph Scaliger, to which John Burton sometimes refers, seem to have 
been found by the latter in a copy of Estienne’s edition. The notes of 
H. Estienne are given entire,—‘magis propter nominis auctoritatem quam 
quia magnam Sophocli lucem attulit.’ So, again, Brunck’s notes are 
given almost entire. The series of eighteenth-century commentators on 
this play, before Brunck, includes John James Reiske, John Burton, 
Benjamin Heath, Zachary Mudge, Samuel Musgrave, John Francis 
Vauvilliers*, By ‘Lond. A’ and ‘B’ are denoted the anonymous 


1 See Introd. to the facsimile of the Laur. Ms., p. 20, n. 3. 

2 To. Iac. Reiske, Animadversiones ad Sophociem (Leipsic, 1743?).—Io. Burton, 
TlevraNoyia sive tragg. Graccarum delectus (viz, Soph. O. 7., O. C., Ant.; Eur. 
Phoen.; Aesch. 7heb.), tst ed. 1738, and ed. (with additions by T. Burgess) 1779.— 
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editors of editions published in London in 1722 and 1747. Brunck’s 
edition (Elmsley used the third, of 1788) forms a landmark. The 
printed texts before Brunck’s are often designated collectively by 
Elmsley as the ‘impressi ante Brunckium,’—including Musgrave’s 
edition, since, though it was not published till 1800, Musgrave died 
in 1782. Porson, who was twenty-seven when Brunck’s first edition 
appeared (1786), is represented by a few notes on this play published 
four years after his death in the Advzversaria (1812), and by a few more 
whigh Kidd records. It is right to remember that, these jottings, mostly 
made in youth, supply no measure of the resources which Porson’s 
mature power could have brought to bear; yet here also some excellent 
suggestions are due to him (see, ¢g., on 709 f. and 1773). In the 
nineteenth century we have F. H. Bothe, G. H. Schaefer, L. Doederlein, 
C. Reisig, and J. F. Martin',—thus bringing the catena of Elmsley’s 
predecessors down to the year before that in which his own work ap- 
peared. His edition has a permanent historical interest for students 
of the Ocdipus Coloneus. 

With regard to the work which has been done on the play since 
Elmsiey’s time, it has been my aim to overlook nothing of importance 
which has appeared up to the present date (1885); but I am only too 
well aware how difficult it is to attain such an aim with completeness. 
Silence concerning a proposed reading or interpretation is not always, 
of course, to be interpreted as ignorance of it; for, in dealing with so 
large a body of material, one of an editor’s most essential duties is that 
of selection. I have bestowed a good deal of labour, care and thought 
on this duty, and the result represents my best judgment on the ma- 
‘terials known to me. If any omissions are pointed out, I shall be 
grateful for such criticism, and can promise that it shall be most 


Benj. Heath, Motae sive Lactiones on Aesch., Soph., Eur., 1763.—Zachary Mudge 
(died 1769) did not himself publish anything on Sophocles, but communicated Ms. 
notes to Heath, who embodied them, with the author's name, in his work. I am 
indebted to the Rev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library (whose note was kindly 
transmitted to me by the Librarian, Mr E. B. Nicholson), for pointing out the passage 
in Heath which shows this.—Samuel Musgrave died 1782; his ed. of Sophocles 
appeared at Oxford in 1800.—J. F. Vauvilliers published an ed. of Sophocles at 
Paris in 1781. 

1 F. H. Bothe’s ed. of Soph. appeared in 1806, G. H. Schaefer’s in 1810 (both 
at Leipsic).—Lud. Doederlein, Obs. crit. in Soph. Oed. Col. In the Acta philo- 
logorum Monacens. Tom. 1. (1813) pp. 27—70.—Carol. Reisig. Commentt. crt- 
ticae in Soph. Oed. Col. 2 voll. Jena, 18232-3.—J. F. Martin, ed. of Soph. for schools, 
3rd ed., much enlarged, Halle, 1822. 


eq 
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carefully considered. Reference has been made, with varying degrees 
of frequency, to the complete editions of Sophocles (here named 
alphabetically) by Bergk, Blaydes, Campbell, Dindorf, Hartung, 
Hermann, Linwood, Nauck, Schneidewin, Tournier, Wunder. I have 
also used the new recension of Dindorf’s text, in the Teubner series, by 
S. Mekler (Leipsic, 1885). Separate editions of this play by the follow- 
ing editors have also been consulted:—L. Bellermann (in the Woff- 
Bellermann ed., Leipsic, 1883): A. Meineke (Berlin, 1863): F. A. 
Paley (Cambridge, 1881): C. E. Palmer (Cambridge, 1860)': N. &Veck- 
lein (Munich, 1880). The views of many other scholars are noticed 
in connection with particular passages. I have found Wecklein’s Ars 
Sophoclis emendandi (Wirzburg, 1869) especially valuable in giving 
occasional references to scattered criticisms, in German periodicals or 
elsewhere, which might otherwise have escaped my notice; for the 
sporadic literature of the subject is diffused, often in very minute por- 
tions, through a large number of journals and tracts. Mr R. Whitelaw’s 
excellent verse translation of Sophocles (London, Rivingtons, 1883) 
possesses the further merit, rare in a metrical rendering, of usually 
showing exactly how he takes the Greek, and thus has in some degree 
the value of a commentary,—supplemented, in a few cases, by short 
notes at the end. 


1 Described as ‘intended principally to explain and defend the text of the mss. 
as opposed to conjectural emendation.’ Many will sympathise (as I cordially do) with 
Mr C. E. Palmer’s general object,—viz. to protest against excessive licence in such 
emendation. It is only to be regretted that he should have gone to the opposite 
extreme, in consequence of two pervading ideas. The first is that our mss. have 
come down much purer, even in minute matters, than is really the case; eg. in O. C. 
541, where Hermann’s rodeos is certain, Mr Palmer keeps xéAews, because our MSs. 
have it. His other general assumption is that the strict correspondence of strophe 
with antistrophe, and the strict observance of lyric metres generally, are figments of 
modern ‘metrolatry,’—the ancient poets having been, in fact, far more lax. This 
view is a necessary corollary of the former, since in our MSS. the lyrics are often 
corrupt. Thus in O. C. 547 he keeps 2ddovs, against the dactylic metre, and also 
against the sense. Yet the notes, if somewhat too prolix, often interest even when 
they do not persuade. 
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THE scansion of the lyrics is given here as by Dr J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt in his Compositionslehre*, pp. \xx—cvii. For the greater con- 
venience of readers, I print the metrical scheme over the Greek words, 
and, under each line of a strophe, the corresponding line of the anti- 
strophe, in smaller type. 

If a reader desires only to know what kind of lyric metre is used in 
each case, and how each verse is scanned, then he need not trouble 
himself with the diagrams subjoined to the scanned verses. Their 
meaning, which is simple, will be explained presently. 


Ancient Greek metre is the arrangement of syllables according to Metre. 
‘quantity,’ #¢, according as they are ‘short’ or ‘long.’ A ‘short’ 
syllable, as opposed to a ‘long,’ is that on which the voice dwells for 
a shorter time. In Greek verse the short syllable, w, is the unit of 
measure. Its musical equivalent is the quaver, Ss, gth of =. The 
long syllable, —, has twice the value of », being musically equal 
to 

Besides ~ and ~, the only signs used for the lyrics of this play are 
the following :— | 

(1) “for —, when the value of — is increased by one half, so that 
it is equal to Wu, —v, or v=. And — for ~, when the value of — is 
doubled, so that it is equal to—Uv, ve, or ——. 

(2) >, to mark an ‘irrational syllable,’ #.¢ one bearing a metrical 
value to which its proper time-value does not entitle it ; viz. » for —, or 
~ for w. Thus épyov means that the word serves as a choree, —v, not 
as a spondee, —~—. | 

(3) wv, instead of -vv, when a sa (then called ‘cyclic ’) 
serves for a choree, — v. 

(4) ©, written over two short syllables (as wapa), when they have 
the value only of one short. 


* The second volume of his work, ‘Die Kunstformen der Griechischen Poesie 
und ihre Bedeutung,’ of which the ‘ Griechische Metrik ’ forms the fourth volume. 
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The last syllable of a verse is common (adadopos, anceps). Schmidt's 
practice is to mark it » or — according to the metre: eg. épyéw, if the 
word represents a choree, or épya, if a spondee. 

Pauses. At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to ~, and 
‘A a@ pause equal to ~. 

The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to its regular metre) is 
marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 


The kinds of metre used are few in number, though they occur in 


various combinations. 


1. Logaoedic, or prose-verse (Aoyaoduos), was the name given by 
ancient metrists to a kind of measure which seemed to them something 
intermediate between verse and prose, owing to its apparent irregularity. 
Its essential elements are the choree, —~v, and the cyclic dactyl, 
metrically equivalent to a choree, ~~ v. Take these words :— 


Stréngihen our | hinds, thou | Lord of | ddttles. 


This is a ‘logaoedic’ verse of 4 feet (or tetrapody). If ‘O%’ were 
prefixed to ‘strengthen,’ it would represent an ‘anacrusis,’ or prelude 
to the regular measure. Such a verse was called ‘ Glyconz,’ froma . 
lyric poet Glycon, who used it. A dactyl comes first; then three 
chorees: ~vu]—-u|—-v | -v. But the dactyl might also stand 
setona, as: 

Lightly, | mérrily, | spéd the | mérnings : 
or, third, as: 

Lést one, | fobtstep | néver re | térning. 


According to the place of the dactyl, the verse was called a First, 
Second, or Third Glyconic. 

In this play, the Second Glyconic (with anacrusis) is the main theme 
of the Parodos from 117 as far as 206 (omitting the anapaests) ; of the 
First Stasimon (668—719) ; and of the Third Stasimon from 1211 to 
1248. It also occurs elsewhere in combination with other forms of 
logaoedic verse, shorter or longer. Of these other forms, the most 
important is the verse of 3 feet (or tripody), called ‘ Pherecratic’ from 
Pherecrates, a poet of the Old Comedy. It is merely the Glyconic 
shortened by one foot, and is called ‘ First’ or ‘Second’ according as 
the dactyl comes first or second : so that this is a ‘ First’ Pherecratic,— 


Hark to the | ery resounding. 
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We have this combined with the Second Glyconic in the opening 
of the Fourth Stasimon (1556 ff). Elsewhere in the play we find 
logaoedic verses twice as long as this, #.¢. hexapodies. They are com- 
bined with the tetrapody, or Glyconic verse, in the epode to the Third 
Stasimon (1239 f£), and with the tripody, or Pherecratic, in the kommos 
at vv. 510 fff. 


2. Dochmiacs occur in vv. 833—843 = 876—886, and in parts of 
the kommos, 1447—1499. In the following line, let ‘ serfs’ and ‘wrongs’ 
be pronounced with as much stress as the second syllable of ‘ rede/’ and 
of ‘ resent? >— 


Rebel! Sérfs, rebél! | Restnt wrings so dire. 


The first three words form one ‘dochmiac’ measure; the last four, 
another ; and the whole line is a ‘dochmiac dimeter,’ written : --—v| 
-,v||--~¥|—A |]. The comma marks the usual caesura, which is 
preserved in our example. The elements of the dochmiac were thus 
the bacchius, ~~~, equal to 5 shorts, and the (shortened) choree, -, 
equal to 2 shorts. It was a joining of odd and even. No other such 
combination of usegua/ measures was used by the Greeks. The name 
0x08, ‘ slanting,’ ‘oblique,’ expressed the resulting effect by a metaphor. 
It was as if the rhythm diverged side-ways from the straight course. 
The varieties of the dochmiac arose chiefly from resolving one of the 
long syllables into two shorts; either with, or without, the further sub- 
stitution of an ‘irrational’ long for a short in the anacrusis, or in the 
short syllable of the bacchius. 


3- The Jonic verse of two feet (dipody) occurs in the Parodos (as 
V. 214 Téxvoy, wor, Ti yeywrw ;). The Ionic measure is—-~—Uw. Without 
anacrusis (vv), it is called sonicus a maiore: with anacrusis, tonicus a 
minore. Here the Ionic dipody has anacrusis, and should be written 
wut esuy | —--A |: 


Io the hill-tops, to the vélleys. 


4. Other measures used in the lyrics of this play are dactylic (- vv), 
choreic or trochaic (—u), éambic (~—), in various lengths. The only 
point which calls for notice is the use of the rapid dactylic setrapody to 
express agitated entreaty (Parodos, 241 ff.). Anapaests of the ordinary 
type occur in the Parodos and at the close. 

In the metrical schemes which are subjoined, the kind of metre 
used is stated at the beginning of each series of verses, and the scanning 
of every verse is shown. 
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Rhythm is measured movement. It is the part of rhythm to 
arrange the materials furnished by metre in such a way that the whole 
shall please the ear. The diagrams placed after the metrical schemes 
are given here, as by Dr Schmidt, in order to show how the verses 
are rhythmically put together. It is always possible, of course, to 
describe in words how a poetical couplet, stanza, or other series is 
constructed. But time is saved if, instead of verbal descriptions, we 
can use pictures, which show the structure at a glance. Dr Schmidt's 
diagrams are merely such pictures. They form a graphic short-hand, 
of a simple kind. 

In the two verses, 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver, 
it is plain that each verse is one rhythmical whole. If we wrote the two 
verses as one verse, a complete rhythm would still end at the word 
‘quiver.’ Each of these verses contains four chorees, ~u, being a 
trochaic dimeter. The diagram to express these facts would be 


A 
4 
Each verse is here a rhythmical whole (or ‘sentence’) of 4 feet. 
And the first rhythmical sentence corresponds to the second. The 
dots mark the beginning and end of a verse. The curve marks the - 
correspondence. 
Again : 

Now let us sing, long live the King, || and Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, || may I be there to see. J] 
Whether these verses are written as two, or as four, it is equally 
evident that they contain four rhythmical wholes or ‘sentences,’ the 
1st and 2nd answering respectively to the 3rd and 4th. The rst and 3rd 
contain four feet each; the 2nd and 4th, three. The diagram for this 
would be 


Fi The curve on the left shows the corre- 

14 \ spondence of the two groups. The curves 

( 4/ on the right show the correspondence of 
3 ’ single ‘sentences.’ 


All rhythmical periods belong to one or other of these two types. 
‘That is, the period is formed either by a single rhythmical sentence 
answering to another, as in the first example; or by a group answering 
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to another, as in the second. A period of the first kind is called by 
Schmidt ‘stichic’ (from orixos, a verse): of the second, ‘palinodic,’ 
because a group or series recurs. 
The variations on these two simple types are easily understood. In 

a stanza like this, — 

Moreover, something is or seems 

That touches me with mystic gleams 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams, 
each verse is one rhythmical whole. The period is ‘stichic,’ like the 
first example, only it is repeated ; and would be written 


Similarly, a group of rhythmical sentences may recur more than once, 
making a repeated palinodic period. In some stanzas, again, the 
first verse answers to the fourth, the second to the third. When the 
order of correspondence is thus inverted, the period is antithetic. 
Such a period is seen in diagram II. for the First Strophe of the 
Parodos. There we have four groups of verses corresponding to each 
other in an inverted order, as the curves on the left show. Within 
these groups, single verses or parts of verses correspond in a regular 
order, as the curves on the right show. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without be- 
longing to it, it is called a xpowdds, prelude : or, if it closes it, an érpdds, 
epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be grouped round an 
isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the peawdos, ‘mesode.’ 
In the diagrams, a prelude or epode is marked by the abbreviation xp. 
or ér. A mesode does not need to be specially marked, since it can 
always be recognised by the simple fact that it forms the central point. 
(See First Stasimon, Second Strophe, diagrams I., II., IIL, V.) 
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I. Parodos, vv. 117—253. 


First StropHe.—Logaoedic. The Second Glyconic (seen in v. 3) 
is the main theme. 


I., II., denote the First and Second Rhythmical Periods. The sign 
|| marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence ; ]) marks that of a Period. 
vw ~ v & = 3 = 
I. 1. op } ates ap | av | wrov vac | a A || 


a : a ata | we | oppar | we 


~ v wv oY ~-v WY - 
2. mov xupe | extome | os cv) | aso | ravr| wy A || 
apa xa, | nodagur| are l|osdve}] a | ww 
v Lg wis ~v- 
3. 0 : wavr | wy axop | ecrar| os A J 
paxp: as |uwvOocer| exac | a 


ee Wee EE. ney, ee 
II]. 1. mpoo : Sepx | ov | Aevooe | vw A || 
aX : ov | por | woyen | o 
s ls) 5-2 a el 
2. mpoo : rev | ov | wavrax | y A || 
wpor : Ono | as | racd ap | as 


w wv - vw L. - >» = ww 
4. tray : ar | astis o | rpeaBus | ovd|| eyxwp | os tporeB | 
wep : gs | dua | rede | a | pbeyxry | uy xporer | 
to. 
ere ae 


wW —- Ww ww - wW — 
a yap | ovx || ay ror | aoriBes | adgos | es A || 
pvar| « ilro a | errcxad| vdpos | ov 
= —/ —- LL. —J Ww - ww L a 


5. aha a | sieeve | av xop | av 1 as tpeno | wev Aey | ev | cae A || 
cparnp | perkxe | we wor | wr || peyparc | currpex | cc | Tur 
-, w -_ ~~ WS = Ww _. 
6. naar peideu | crbias Rene ws a || pwv | we adroy | ws ro | ras || 
Eve : raymop | eugvd | af |acpueri| a |cra@aro | Bali | rodA 
-_ > —v ee ee 
eupap, | ov oropwa | ppovrsd | os A || 


axeX |evOor ep | arv |e 
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> = —~ ww -_ wv L. ce we - wv LL 
7. 6 te | es rade | vow rv | ne || ev Aoyos | ovder | af | ovr A | 
clu: as | w rolv | nox? a |rAaril a dAoyor | ec rw | oo | as 
w - > ~Y - 
8. ov ey : @ Aevor | ow wept | way ov | xa A ll 
pose : ay Nery | ay afar| wr aro | Bas 
w we - > ~ 
9. Suvap : siriues fecrae ateen tae DC} 
va : rTasrvon | os guw | ec rpocd | ev 8 
eo, tt 
10. wore : vas | a A fj 
arep : ux | ov 
I. ; IT. 
4 
6 
4 


Tf ——e eee eee 
“NH Lh PDP PALA A HPAN DP 


Seconp STROPHE—Logaoedic, /76 - '*7 


Se eee af |e A || 
avrov | ynxers | rovd |] avrorerp | ov | Ayuaros | ef || w woda |xdw| oe : 


SG - “vy we - 
Il. 1. er : ow ere | Bawe | ropa | @ A || 
ovr : weakis | weax | ov | as 


> -— @ gg Thee oe 
2. er : « wpoBe | Bale | xovp | a A || 
ef : w expe | osyer | axp | ov 
> — w =, _ 
3. rope : wovyap| ai | as A |i 
Aa =: os Bpaxus | oxdac | as 


IIT. 
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ww ww Ld —_—-— ww a 


warep e4 | ov rod ew | novy | a II 


o> on -_ _ om 


te 0x p00 Il 


fas | « Baow | appoe | a A J 

The corresponding words of the strophe are lost. Those of the antistrophe, 
given above, are regarded by Schmidt as forming a single verse, which is interrupted 
by the cry of pain, tw pol xo, from Ocdipus. For the sake of illustrating the metre, 
he conjecturally restores the words of the strophe, on the model of the antistrophe :— 

AN. sardBa, 3 wdrep, edAdByoal 6’—OI. alai alai—AN. ayvay réuevos xopay. The 

sign i shows that td yol woe is a mere parenthesis, not counted in the metre of the 

verse. 
WI ww = Vv = - > —~w w — yy _ 

1. ereo | pay ere | wd | pavp || w cwA | w waren | aay | A || 
yepaow | es xepa | cwua | cow | rpoxtir | aside | avex | ap 
ee a) P= 

2. wuo | duedpoves | ar | as A Jj 
The words of the strophe are lost. Schmidt supplies OT. ofuo: rq xaxoworpy. 


 f 


_-_ > —~J - Vv = 
roApa. | favos er | c fev | ns A || 
wrhas | wore | vurxar| gs 
- > ~wyvo6UmlUu - 
2. w trap | wy o re | cae rod | is A || 
avdag | op rise | pus Bpor | we 


wi wh WV Wh Ws W -~ WwW = 
3. Te : tpopev a | didrov az | oorvy | ew A || 
rig > omohku | wovesay | ari | apy 
-— = ws | en oo" 


nd 
4. was to did | ov oeB | cof | ae A J 
gov ward | ex xvO | op | a» 


e 8 7 e : Vv. ° id 
lL 3 I. ; Ill +) IV. ; ve 
; . 

‘) ‘ : nc. 

: 3 = én. a= SF: ‘ 


After the Second Strophe follows the third system of Anapaests; 188 dye viv 
—191 woteuduer. After the Second Antistrophe, from 207 (6 févo, dwéwroks) to 
the end of the Parodos, the correspondence of Strophe and Antistrophe ceases. The 
verses are dvouoworpoga. In some editions the term érqdds is applied to them; but, 
as Schmidt points out (Gr. Afctrié p. 451), this is erroneous, as the absence of unity 
is enough to show. The dvopocderpoga fall into six sections, each divided into 
rhythmical periods. The rhythms adopted in the successive sections are varied with 
masterly skill, according to the emotion which each part interprets. 





METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixv 


ANOMOIOSTROPHA. 
First Section. —Logaoedic. 


Pd ww Ww Nes L_ Ww ws WwW 


> fevac ar | Soe | adda | wx |[ re 708 ow | wen! ets iacyapilioe ov A || 
> —J Ww vienwv & —~ vy - wv ~- v aed 


2. py > py avep a meres | expe | od || ekerad | ys rep | a pari ever | 
| 4 
( $ 
V4 
14 


Second Section.—Tonic. 


ww SS Ne ——, vw ——w =e 
T. 1 T0d > awa pares ava rexvov von | wpor te ye | ywrm A || 


2. Tivos : et owepparos | w feve || ire sien | dev A J 


Third Section.—Logaoedic. 
—_/J ww L. WG WV WW 
I. wen ey |r ab | «| reer on | oF | 
Ww ww ~- Ww VY — Wh Ww 
Be balk She emg ye aa 
~/ wi W_ Ww WwW 
3. oh om | ory | | carnped | ar 


—-_ Www — Ww ww Ld 


pee  medAerov | adda rax | w | A |I 


we Kun 
§ Maloy | sore'rer|s'| oe sf on At 
Bae = Lt _ 
6. ro re | AaP8axi3 | ay yevos | w | Zev A | 
~ vy Wvu & 
7. aBroy | Ordemo8 | ay | ov yap 08 | A |i 
~~ wv muy Ly 


8. heoy usyere | nudes oo ais: ALI 


Ixvi 


I. tu: 
.2. Ovyar : 
3. € 


w @ 


4. a dur 


mem VT 


ovdere | 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


( 
a 
f 


Fourth Section. —Anapaestic. 


1. s=a logaoerlic verse of § feet ; 
a. 4, an anapaestic verse of 4 feet. 


5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 


—_— == w= 
abe (amnielo A I 
ws WwW Ladd 


ep te wor | avrixa | xupo | a A || 


—~W Ww 


ww oo 


Savalas hig del A |l 


Lf 


WwW WV 


¢ saves 3 ro xata | Ono | as A J 


Fifth Section —I. Il. Dactylic. ITI. Logaoedic. 


= wy _ —- WwW Ww 


poowpde | a rusts as | epxeraz || 


— ww WwW 


siepoenl| pao re | «wv A |l 


wd WV 
araT : 


II. wapars 
ov de 


III.  x8ovos 


—_ ww -—- wwe _" 


WwW 
aS escrnltainern Lumera |e x A || 


= —=w WwW mee 


“= wv =~ vey —=- vy 
Badan | « rover | 09 xo | eb | wow ox | A |l 


ws —-— Hh WH - 


wi 
: nave ee | wy me || exroros | avbis ap | oppos en | as A || 


—~J Ww —/s ww = ea — 
: exBope | py te wep | a xpe | os A || 
Coe 


w v v coos 
en aod | a xpor| av| ys A | 








METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


i... 2 Il. III. ‘) 


: 


eGo G2 "Ga Ge « 


Sixth Section.—I. Dactylic. If. Logaoedic. 


1. w Gores | auB | oppor | ot XI 
Ry = uw 

2 adder | yop | ov ware | aX} 
~ — Ww 

3. Tovd nee ee ave (pehat een A |l 
go) Rate, ee pees 

4. axovt | wy a: | ovres | avday || 
—- wy —- ww = vu muy 

5. aA cme | ray pore | ay exer | evoper || 
Saye, Alen 


6. w gers | our | pad | 0 7 | 


—— ww = ~~ ww WwW 
7. ranges wr | op rou | pov worn | eropa 
~™= wv Ww am —_= ~— ww 


8. avropas | ovx ae | oes rpacep | wpeve || 
—~— ww Ww — WwW Ww — = Ww Ww 
9. oppa cov | abe | ws TEs ad | atparos || 


me ds WW bes wW 


10. uperep | ov cas iva aura, tov | ab ov | 
as WG. Ss 
II. sows | mypoas | wn yop | ws Boe 
~ wy —=— WwW 


12. xequeOa | rAapoves | alae veuoare «| 
~~ wwe wW = 
Tere aT ee eS 

wy - wy ~wey 


14. mpos o@ ore | coe ages | ex ir se | avropax || 


13 


-— Ww Ww —-— Ww we = Ww 
15. 7 rexvov | 7 Acxos ia. 7 ioecs | 7 Beos J] 
~ 
ie lowyap id (-oxciava0p' |e Boor er cAc) 
—J WW = ww W = 
2. oores av | a | Geos ay | o A || 
Sc: vais gy = 
3. expuy | av Suv | ar }o A J 
j.S. IL 


II. 


Ixvilt 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. A dactylic series. IT. 


of eo oh, 


II. Kommos, vv. 510—548. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 


ee, ee ts MO. ce Ee a eee 
1. Sevoy | pev ro wad | at || xepevor | 2 | Sy xaxov | & || Sev erey | ap| ev A || 
nveyx | ovy xaxor | ari] weve | | veyx aex | wil wer Oeos | r| w 
Z owt - ew Le - 
2. on : ws 8 epap | ae wvO | coh | ae A | 
rovr : wy 8 avd | aperov | ovd | ev 
» WLW = 
I. vt: rour|o A || 
ary: e¢ | re 
2. ras : SeA| ae | as arop | ov gay | ar |as A || 
Kax @ |uwew| a words | ovder | cdp | w 
> —J —_— ww LL - 
3. ady : ndovos | a vv | cor | as A || 
yan : wveve | Sncer | ar | g 
> —~ ww =~ Y CL 
4. pn : mpos fer | as ay | o€ | ys A || 
n : parpoder | wsax | ov | w 
> —~ w - LL — 
5. ras : casa me | wovd av | ad| 7 A || 
due wrusa | Aexrpe | FAys| 
w —~ vu — —~ ww - vy 
6. ro : rot woAv | xa: | pndapa | Axyor || 
w : por Gavar| os | new rad ax| over 
7. xent : @ | €ev | opBov ax | ovop ax | ovo | a A || 
w :ger| aur | acdedv | e& en | ov | per 
> —_ > Ww we LL 
8. w : por orepé | ov exer | ev|w A || 
wus: gps wad | ¢du0d | ar ja 
Lou. => 
9. pe | dev A || 


w | Zev 





METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixix 


> _- > —~/ w -_ wv i. L. a 
. 10. wed : ov cay | w yap oo | ov av | xpoo | xpng | as A ] 
marp : esxow | asare | fPracror| wS | w | es 
I. 3 IT. : 
4} 6 
- 
4 = én. : 


' ( 


2 
6 =é@ 
SECOND STROPHE.—Iambic. 
> - © wvvw =e FF TEeEweey = Ve 
I. 1. oat ; ao ap | aroyov | 0 re | nar xow|| ax ye | rarposa | SeAde| ac A || 
duer : ave | reyape |Gougor| op 7 | rovro| ri 8 eGed | ecs wad | ew 
v —, -wv -v = whe - 


2, 6 De] @ | Spee | pope ov y ex | worpop | as xax | ov A J 
warp :osfa| wat | devrep | ave || wawas | ext vor | yw vor | ov 
wW WT wT Ww Ww wW 

: waBes «| wabov a | Ancor ax | aw Af 


> waves e| xavov ex| a de | poe 


IL. tr. 


a mM 


— — Ww ww WwW 


2. € Spebot| OUK ¢ ¢ | peda | reyap of Sedan | A | 
 rovre | mpos dcx | as re | re yap ey | w dpac | w 


oe 


- «@ - «© - @ - © 
3. Swpovo | pyror ey | w tara | xapdios || 
ka yap ay | ovsepor | erenar| whecar 
mw mai ug. ekigg: “Ale, ks 
pies i wher | noas | rodeos | feX | oP | a A J 
vou pce | xadapos | acdps | es 70d | nO | op 


Ixx METRICAL ANALYSTS. 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 668—719. 


First STROPHE (forming a single period).—Logaoedic, with the Second 
Glyconic for main theme. 


-_> we eu lt eRe ew BY OMB ew hE Oe 
1. evurm | ov geve| racde | xwp || as ux | ov ra xpar | tora | yas er |avdAla A || 
GadrAc §! ovpaxe | as uw | axe fl as o | xaddcBorp |usxar| nuap | a | et 
= i —/ w “ww — = S ~~ od —w = 
2. tow : apy | yra KoA | wvrov | 6 |[ a Ary | eta pev | uper | at A | 


vapxk : woe | os peyad | aw Oe| acy || apxa | oxoredpay | wro | re 


3. Gap : iD (couse pa ice [eblian phan) Game Baca!) awh 
xpuo > avy | ns Kxpoxos | ovda | urvl] o xpyy | as pure? | ove | ¢ 


4. rov : ow | wrov ex | ovea | xuve || ov xac | ray aBar | ov Oe | ov A | 
Kno : w | ov vopad | espe | eOp Yur adr | acever | yar | ¢ 


5- pvdAAada | upto | xaprov av | 7A || wy sy ee sel eave | 
weurox |osweds| weer | noo f eraca | xnpar| pour | onBpy 
-—> wv =- ve bh |= B= we -v —~ vo lb - 


6. xetpov| wv wo| Baxx:| wr |] asa] a Aco | vucos | xeBar| va A || 
orepvoux |ovxGovos| ovde |Moveljay xop| oo my ar | ecrvy | noo» |ovd] a 
> ~ vy — = 
7. Dears : aubinen | wv re | nv | acs A J 
xpue : anos | Adpod | cr | a 


-' Py fo *L fea of PD AA, fo -S e 


il 
Me 
3 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. - lxxi 


SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic,—the Second Glyconic being now varied 
by other logaoedic sentences, of 3, 6, or 2 feet. Note the contrast 
between the numerous small periods here, and the one great period 
of the First Strophe. 


a ee epee ME ee I, ee ee 
I. earw § | ovov ey | w || yas Ace | as || oux erax | ov| ow A J 
@dr0or & | avov ex | w || uarporod | e il rade xpar | ur | ov 
> ad Lae —~~y L —~ vv Lae —~w ww L. rad 
II. sal [ne nega g || Awpede| var |p MedAor| os || rwrore| BAawr | ov A 
Supow | rou peyar | ov ||Sa:uovos | ec | ey xOovos |aux Il nua pey| cor | ov 
> - wv Kee -w - = - 
ILI. 1. pur : eva | xap | wroy | avro | ro | ov A || 
ev :cmro | av | rwror | evOadr | ace | o 
> —_ ws —=w = ed 
2. eyxe : ov PoB | nua | Sai | ww A || 
w : was Kpow | ov ov | yap ve | as 
3- 0: tebe | GaAA | a pey | tora | xop| @ A J 
rod : agas | avy | nu ay | ator | ad | ay 


~ > i —w w — 
IV. 1. shasnas' waahoriod | ov | gulov Aja} ae A |i 
irrag | wrovax | cor | pa xed | w | o 
> - Li Ye -v & 
2. To mera ou loc edly Al 
‘ere ag: |rac| decro | asa | yu | as 
L. bt. . | we yw le ve Ww Y= - 


V. aww | vas | wy ads | wor |] ec xepe | repe || as o yap | acer op | wy xuxdA| o¢ A || 

a8 | ev |nperuos| ex Irayhaui| a il xepor rap|arrouer | a wAar] « 
> ww = w 

VL I. Reso: (eer noe | own ov Al 
Opwoxes | rwy exar | oprod | wv 
- > ~~ vu & = 

2. xa yAaux | wrs AD | av [a A J 

Nuypyd | wr axod | ov | os 


Lo: Ik os. WL ¢ Iv. 


WN oO 
“ee” 
Wh GW 
~~” 
eQneda 
“~? 
A. 
~~” 
o*> NY 
ee 
> .- 
ne” 


Ixxli METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


IV. Lyrics* in vv. 833—843 =876—886.—Dochmiac. 


vw Wye ~ 
I. 1. ¢ tw rod | cs A |l 


"¢@ tw rar jas 


v - — vu = -- = vu = yu - 
: Spas w fev | ovx ae \| yorecs ray | es Bas || avov ec xep | ww A || 
og ov Ampex | we ad il wou tev | e rai ll de doxecs rerX | ew 


ed 
4 
@e 


> - - wv - vwvorvuvm 
> ov cuv pev | ov ta || de ye paper | ov A | 
ox > wrayd8 ap | ouxer If ¢ venw rod | w 
(Here follow four iambic trimeters, 837—8 40, = 880—883.] 


Ga 

a 
$ 
~é 


ws —_— > WV 


II. 1. xpo : Bad he | Bare || Bar evrom ioe ao A || 
¢ i: wwrasde | wse || w yas rpo | poe 
vwuwry -—, v vue - 


2. woA : us evauper | as oA || ow ean obe | ai A || 
por : ere guy Tax | « mor Il er ere wep | ay 
w - —-v a 
3. xpo : Bal woe | po A || 
wep : wo owe | dn 


I. dochm. = zp. II. §dochm. 
fdochm. dochm. 
dochm. ) dochm. 
dochm. ( dochm. 
dochm. dochm. = ér. 
dochm. : 


* Schmidt calls this lyric passage simply ‘ Wechselgesang.’ It is not a coppds 
in the proper sense (cp. n. on 833). 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxiit 


V. Second Stasimon, vv. 1044—1095. 
First STROPHE.—Dactylic. 
ble es 


Ira: qvokt | Sai_ | wv “A II 


II. 


ITT. 


» i wovroved| eorep | op 


al ws Ww Ley _ 
2. sits S Gonay ce |aosped Mai KI 
werp : as mgad | os red | wo 
Se states aes 
ee Sealkobo (ae AB GK A 
Oc : ardos | es von | ov 
= Cog - - Lee — - wey _-_ 


. pet | ovoey | y mpos | UHvOe | as || Aapracer | axrais || 

rwr | aow | » ped | appar | osgevy il ovresan | cAdas 

Sy Mie Od ea ea. eas Wes ae 

2. ov : worm | ae | cepva 10 | qvourr || ra reA | 1 A || 

ad : woer | ac | Sewos o | wrpocxwp il we Ap | 7s 

Baie ys, ett Merde eS, te, ee — 


toa] 


1. Ovar : ow | wy xaos | xpvere | a || gee | ¢ yAwoo | aBe | Baxe || 
dew ae | Onced | avy acu |a il was yap | acrpawr | « xad| wos 
SO 

2. sfareck av Ku poled [are t cm | aswl comecl arn | 
wacad | oppar | acxad |e ap iiwucr| no | agro | w 


wigs. AGS EN Aes a, ee ee 
3. Oncea | xas | tas | durrodA |] ovs a | Suyras a | deAd | as A || 
aufacs | o | ray | cee fl] ay re | pwow AD | oy | a 
LJ C2 Leg oe es es cee i as 
§:cave'| apt @ tax | quik Vax Boil @: | cowed ava | yapone 4 


cas | row | wowre | ov yas I] a ox | o | Peas pirdor | uno» 


é : & 
I. IT. 4 IIT. 
( 2 
4 
‘2 
* Period I. is here given as by Schmidt. But in v. 1054 he 


reads épelray | éypepdxav (with Gleditsch), instead of the Ms. tév éype- 
pdxay | | oe xat. Hence v. 2 of neted III. above runs thus,— 


rpooroa | ww Eu | ponwid | a» ev | ouas op | eray, and, instead of 
giving two tetrapodies, gives only one, followed by a dipody; i.e. . 42. instead 
of .44. Accordingly, instead of two Periods after the first, Schmidt has only one, 


oN eG ow 
PA AA. HAHA. HPP. 


. am Ww Ww —_— =_ Le wy —_— a mJ wv —_— «ea 
reading our III. 3 thus: eypexax | av ras | dcorod | ous a Sunras a | Sedgas |, or .42. 
instead of our .44. His Period II. (=our II. and III.) then contains the series 
0642-42-44 -472-43-44- 


Ixxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


II. x, 


III, x. 


SECOND STROPHE.—Dactylic. 


- pd : ove | my peddA | ovew | ws A || 


t : w | Cew wayr | apye | warr 
ae 2 ae ee 


. mpo| pyar | ace | po A || 


omr | a |Zeurop| oes 


wn ste, TEE. 


- youn i: araxy|arvr|ariev A J 


yas : racde | Sau | ovy | os 


trav : dava | rAacay | Seva 5 | evpove || cay xpos | avOary | wv ral lv A ll 
ober e«'xc | we | w rov | evayp il o» rea | ecwo | ar Acx | o 


ee ee. ss ee ets. eee ee 
treX 2 a teaAr| a | Zevs te xar| apap || parres | eye cod | wv ay | ovo ]] 
geuy : @ re | was| Ila\\as AO | ava || eas ro» | aypevr | ay Ax | od\Aw 
[cee dap oe, ie els | ee ee es 
aba (Oda -acee enpuce lore | acl 


xasxag| vyenr | a» ruxr | oorr ||we o | sadoy 


. aGepe | as vepedA | as xvpe || aie ao | a cyt ever (| 


wxurods | wy ehad | wr orepy Il w dird | as ap | wyas 
> WwW Woy, wy, WwW 


a: wp | no | aca | rovpov | omm | a A J 
por : ew | ya | rade | was rod | cr | as 


; ( {3 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxv 


VI. Third Stasimon, vv. r211—1248. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic, based on the Second Glyconic. 


I. 1. ogres | rou wAcov | os pep | ous || xontec | rou werpc | ov wap | as A || 


IT. 


ny gw | area | wravra | xx ll groy | wroder | agar | x 


-> wv = ve & —~_ ww —w Ye ~~ Vwe YY 


2. {wev | oxacocw | avy dud | aca || wy ev ex | o xara | Sydos | eorw || 


3- 


I. 


Bawa | xecdev od | ev wep | me || ec wodu | Sevrepow | ws rax | wore 
ep L— ~ vy = vw L —> —~w vy =v > 


em: a | wodAa per | as paxp | ac|| apep | ac xare | Oevro | dy A | 
we :evr| avyrove | op rap | y || xoudas | adpocur | as dep | ov 

=> we me ve lh eB ~~ vy yu 
Ave : as | eyyvrep | w ra | repr || ovra 8 | ove av 5 | aso | rov A J 
ms :wray| awodu | poxydos| «€ || wrs | ovxanar | owe | ¢ 

wv -v - v FF v= 

or : avnis | es rAc | ov rer | 7 A |! 

gor :aorag| asep | cs pax | az 


- w ~ w wv We - WwW 


. tov 8¢ | ovros | 08 eme | xoupos || 


cas pOow | os ro | re xara | weuwrop 


ad —- wW WII Wd Wh a Ww Ww —ws 


. uroreA | exros | Aides | ore pow | avuper | acos || 


ercke | Aoyxe | ruuarory| axpares | axpoco | “doy 
wv www ww -wvw 


adupos | axopos | avarep | qve || 
aynpas | adwvtoy | wa po | rarra 


WS WT WT —- wW Le - 


Gavaros | es reA | vr | ay A J 


xaxa cax | we tur | ox | a 


I. 


Pah DADA, 
he Ah 


lemgerens on 


Ixxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
Epope.—Logaoedic. 
v, ee - vy 
It = Va hage | awed floweey:| oouey [es OC 
LW 


— ww ax wr —wv - ww bamard 
ree ered teat eee ee 


—~wvw vy tL ~ wv > L. 


. kuparo | wAn€ | xecpepe | a ioe | er as a A || 


—_— > wy Ww t2 mage 


. ws xat | rovde xar | axp | as A || 


. Seevac | xuparo | ay | as A || 


ee er 


. ar | ac xAove | ovew a | a Ev | ovo | ac A I* 


-—~ “Iv = > 


sta ae Noe en bene ies A |i 
ee ee 


. at § ava | reAd | ovr | os A || 


. ac Sava | peoo | ay axr| w A || 


. a8 : evnye | avaro | Per | ay A J 


I 6 Il. 6 III. {‘ 
6 4 4 
| 7) ( 

é 


* Schmidt inserts y’ after cAoréovew, when the verse reads 
: > iv~~[ele-~f[-~|—|]-A} 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxvil 


VII. Kommos, vv. 1447—1456 = 1462—1471: 1477—1485 
= 149I —1499. 
First StTropHE.—lIlambic in periods I. and If. In III, v. 1 is 
dochmiac, v. 2 logaoedic (First Glyconic). 


Ww Ww Ww Ww a ed — 
I. i. ve i a rade | veobey lanbe ops A |l 
3 : epara | peyasep| aver | ax 


wW Ww Ww WwW = vd WF WI Wi -_ ed ees 
2. xax : a Bapv | worpa | wap ada | ov fev | uv A || 
xruw : osagar | os & | ofodros | esdaxp| as 


3. cere | porpa | wy | xeyyav |e A J 
Sapuwr| nrOe | xpar| os go8 | a» 
v - v-yv Nv ~vy ~"~v ry - wv - 
IL 1. par: ay yap | ovdar | af | ope I Saspor | wr ox |e doar | ax A | 
« : wrnta | Oupor | ovpay |tayapll agrpar |» precy | «rad | w 
w -v L - Vv +> v = LW www = 
2. cao eh xd awl come | lumens aA} 
Tt i pavad| yo | arer | os de || Soxad | ov | yapar | 
wv WI ~~ —-vr -f- v _ 
sa : Se wap npap | avits || avgwy ay | w A || 
af: opug wor | ovd a» || eu Euysgdop | as 
eee 
2. divcen abe oak it 
w peyas | acfnp | w | Zev 


III. 1. 


L 4 = 1p. II. { 4 III. dochm. ) 
5 4 dochm. 
en 


SECOND STROPHE.—Dochmiac in peulods I., II., [V.: iambic in ILI. 


Ww wwae™ =e Ww 


I. 1. ies os Vanes a 
& : wewmra | Bad Il Sad ar axp | a 
wd ww WWI Wh Ww WwW 
2. & : ampvows or | oBos A J 
wep: cyvahear | ty 


II. x. 


III. 


IV. 


II. 


Ixxvili METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Ss = 


> ww = Cee. ww = YY = 

Xe aoe faye fav ak aos [ye Al 
loo : edurr =| y Oe lw rvyxay | as 

> wyvw> wv - Vv = = 


2. par :epe tuyxay | as a || peyyes ‘es is wo A ] 
Bou : Ovrovecrs | avay || cswr cx | ov 


wv “-v => - - vy, - 

ev > aoe Isoucbe Tnbaureup’l aqua ll und ook Aautruv evden A 
o :yapter| os ce | war rod | wya |ixac ger | ovrer | ad | o 

we ee v - -v - 


I, @ : xepdn sep a es per | acxouse | ws A || 
kx : aay xap | w rap | acxew ral| wy 
> ww = 
2. Ze :ava ie ete AJ 


oxi. aide we | ag 


I. gochm. \ UE {doch III. +) IV. dochm. 
dochm. 7 ( dochm. 4 dochm 
dochm. {dochm. dochm. 

dochm. : 


VIII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1556—1578. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic (the tripody, or Pherecratic verse, in period I.; 
the tetrapody, or Glyconic, in II.). ? 


—~J ww - w a ~~ Ww - 2 a ww w - ww 
et Oeuis | core | proc || ray aday | ne | ov |] xacoeAcr | as oeB | te] 
w xGom | arBe | ac | ocapara | mxar| ov il Onposos | ex rvA | ator 
ce a} - > > = ig 

I. Pang pines 3B] wv |v Ad | © wvev | duroon | ae A | 
raceroA| vg { asew [acd || a xrug| acdar| efarrp | wr 

2. awa |:sca8' ew | ai Bape’ |ax iat Eavoy latavue Caaop | 6 A |l 
adauar | ov pvA | axa wap | Acd || g Aoyos | acevexy | ec row | w 


* Schmidt reads uh éxlrova, adding rdv before Eévoy: in the antistr., dAaxa for 
gvdaxa, adding & before Aéyos. This gives => :~~~| =~ | ~~~[-, | ~~| 
—~~i-~|-All 





METRICAL ANALYSIS. IXXIX 


> _. L. — ww L.. —~ w —w wv = 
3. Tay : way | xevd | y «ar | cS venp Were Aaka | xos Srvye | ae | a ] 
yar > rac | xae | Taprap| ov car || evyouas | ev xadap | yw By» | a 


> - L. - © L -~v -~ vw Se. 

4. WOAA : wy yap | av | xa par | ay || enpar | wy cxv | ovper | wy A || 
opp =: Open 6 6| | oupeprep | as il rw ier | w vexp |wr rhax; as 
wv = wv & - vy =, We — 

5. ward : wode | Sac | wv dex | acos | avg | o A J 


ee : rocns | «dr\nox| wrov | acey | urv | ov 


f; 3 ) II. 


i 


pete eee ee ee 
PALE PDE. 
SOY 


IX. Kommos, vv. 1670—1750. 


First StropHe.—Choreic, in verses of 6 or of 4 chorees. 


I. 1. ae : at | pev| eorw | eon | vow | dy A || 
wo) : os | ro | xasxax | weap | a | res 


— — @ @ bo 
2. spices) laa eatias warpos | visors (|* 
xa yapo | pydapa | 39 pcroy | mM grdop 


* w, written over two short syllables, means that here they have the value of only 
one short; so that od rd yuéy (for example) is to be regarded as a choree, —~, not 
as a cyclic dactyl, ~~. Schmidt has illustrated this by Aesch. Ag. 991 Opfror 
’Epwbor abrodigaxros fowGer, which similarly gives -—w|-—w|—-wi[-w]/l.[-A il 
In reference to that passage, he remarks:—‘ The heavy complaint of the Chorus, which 
breaks forth impetuously, is adequately expressed first by the strong ictus placed 
each time on -, and then by the quick movement of w.’ (Rhythmic and Metric, 
p- §0,—the English translation of Dr Schmidt’s ‘ Leitfaden,’ by Prof. J. W. White, 
of Harvard.) 


xxx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


<5 dated ce = 
ea © hageon | wiue’| Beruna ore et ar NA 
o : wore ye | xarov| ew xep | owxar | eax] o 
-o -- eo - ow - ow 
4. wre | rov rod | addore | pev rovov || 
wwarep| w eros ee « Kara 


- @ - w - = » - @ - @ 

5. epredov | axoner | ev aaa | » 8 adoy | ewwra wap | ocoper || 
yas oxorow | ec pevos | ovdexer | weager | yros ¢ | mor rore 
> - vv - v _ _ 


6. 18 : ovre | xa wa | ovr |a A J 
nas: rade | pnaxup | no | xs 
Ss --. —-v - wv = 
II. 1. 18: core | cor | w perv | exac | ac dir | o A | 
e : wpater | « | wpatew| cco» | ed | 


—_—_ wW 


w “vy ~- wv - vw - vw - v —_ 

2. Be : Boxe | ws pod | wor av | ev 708 | w AaB | os A J 
ro : woov | as ¢ | xpyge | yaser | « fem | as 
wh WV wd LL = ww 


III, 1. re yap or | @ | unr Ap | a A | 


«@ave |xor| avdex | a 

-v - v - v = 
2. pyre | wrovros | avre | xupoe || 

vepbev | evox: | arroy| acer 


= Ww Wa Ww Ww — 


3- aoeoe oi be Ie hacer  uapeay v || 
ovde | wevfos | er a | KAauroy 


4. waday| a | ree pop | w| depoper | ov A J 
ava yap | oun | ave rod | w | warep ex | o 


w -v = v -v- 
IV. 1. rad awa | vww 80 | Ada [a A |l 
orev :ec8a | xpvoy | ovd ex | w 
- —v, - v -v - 
2. ae ny ip Bs a ne ar, | av A 
wus ne | xen ro | cor rad | away || apanc | aro | cord ax | os 
Le be -v o, -v v 
3. yav | 7 | ovr | ov xv8 If ov ad | epeer | ax Bi | ov A I 
w | pa|yaser| s ge fas Gav | ewe | xpnies| add 


w -—- vw wu - vv - 
4. Svo : owroy | Lop | ev trpop | avy A J 
ep : nyos | eOaves| woe | po 


° ee e e 
. _2 Se . 
- -@*@ $ 2 co -0 
rd é 


, 
4 é 


‘nes! METRICAL ANAL YSIS. ”, Lxxxi 
sauce pf . 2 « 


“Vi. 1. ov xar | oda | xara pe | doves A Ad cep meron (a 
w rar | ava | ris apa | weworposf avis | w3' (ay | odAfc | os)* 


a ee ee 
2. fuvOay | av yep | ae | w A It 
{lost in antistrophe] 
-=y — w - ww oe — rs L. = 


a rad : : aevay | ws e | pocy o | werd || wr Bos | ov Be | wr| os A || 
ex ay | scoer | weds | a |jras rarpos | wd ep | nu | as 
vy - wv —- wv - 2, wv = -— vit 

VieGe ce Biba A occa |av'ap|| ore Ure Geev | C00 eves [ew 
oe | ws ¢€ | Ause | ro redros | wgA | ae fe | ov 


_ Biot, Mh eg, Se hy As 
2. und er = | av dey | exov | ov 1 to xara | peurre | Bor | ov A 7 
Nyyere | rTovd ax | ovs xax | we || yap ducad| wros | ovd : es 
I. 6 Il. 6 ITI. 
4 :) *) 
( | ‘) 
: 
{6 
4 
IV. ri V. VI. { 4 
4 


me, 
‘> he Hh eh fh. 


SECOND STROPHE.—Choreic. 


Ww — WwW —- WwW ~~ Ww - Ww —wZw 
I.1. rad iw gA|acv| Pope || ws re | pefon | ow A || 
- GA i arper | pre | pnd | adda | ra guy | w 
> wew Woe = 
2. & : pepos ex | ac pe | tis A J 
Kas : waporar {| epvye| rc 
> wat - vw cc. a 
II. 1. ray ‘Goon core | we [ew A || 
70 a Gdae se | wy wir | vew xan | ws 


* [d»dBi0s) is conjecturally supplied by Schmidt. Cp. note on 1715. 

+ Schmidt omits furOavety yepaug, but retains rarpl. Periods V. and VI., as 
given above, then form only one period, the series being . 4 4.44.=-44-44. ‘See 
note on v. 1690. 
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ww = wd oe 4 — Ww 
2. Tw : os rarp | os rad | awey|w A | 
gpow : w re | 898 o | rep vo | as 
WwW — ws = ww ~~“ ww = 
3- Gee : es Se | rws rad | core | pow A || 
© :mwspoA| ouped | es dou | ovr 
— WwW — e wa WW —wW 
III. 1. ovx op | gs re | 70d ere | wAnfgas || 
oux ex | wun | Seyeua | reve 


rd 
= Www wW = 


—_ vw = & w 
2. xar tod | ws te | rode pad | aviis || 
poyos ex | exac| waposer | aye 
ww WwW WI WD Wh WI ww Ww — WwW 
3. aragos | erirve | Sixa re | ravtos || 
rore wey | aropa | roreSur| epbev 
Ws Wh —— w WT WW — WW 
4. aye pe | xac tor | exrevap | Lor 
py apa | wredAayos | eAayer | ov re 

aan 
a at || 
peu pev 
a? a ae 
IV. 1. Svorad | acva | roe | dor A || 

woe pon | wer | w | Zev 
~-—w — WwW ~ WwW Wi Ww Ww 

2. avdks | wd ep | nuos | azopos || 
edd | wryap | es rey | ert pe 
> -wv ~y 

3- at : wa | rAapow| «€ | w A J] 
Saye: uwra| ow ye | Navy | a 


L* 3 i. ; Il. 4 Ivt ; 
3) ‘ (4 2 
3 = éx. . 4 ° ) 

{{ 


* In Period I., v. 2, Schmidt adopts Gleditsch’s expansion of the Ms. text, fuepos 
bya. wé <ris>. IZ. ris <odv>, and in the antistrophe, cal wdpos dwredéyerov. 
AN. <rl 34;>. Hence this verse becomes a tetrapody (instead of a tripody, as 
above), and Periods I. and II., as given above, fall into one period with v. 1 as 
prelude, the series being .6.=7p., .4.4-=.4-4. In the note on 1739 f. will be found 
my reasons for preferring Hermann’s reading xal wdpos drégvye. AN. i; 

+ Schmidt, with Gleditsch, reads a second alai in the strophe (v. 1734), and in 
the antistrophe AN. val val. XO. ged ged. This being included, the period 
becomes palinodic, the scries being .4.4.=.4.4- 
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I. 


O EIT KOAQNQ: OIAITOYS cuvnppevos rus tors re TYPANNOs 
TAS yap warpidos éxrecuv 6 Oldimous nbn yepaws dv aguxvetra: als "AGyjvas, 
tro rns Guyarpos ’Arreydvys xeipaywyoupevos. Foav yap rwv aporéver repi 
Tov. warépa pitowropyorepat. adixvetrar 62 cis "AOyvas cata wrvOoxpycrov, 
ws abros gros, xpnobiv airy wapa rais cepvais Kadoupdvas Heats perar- 5 
Adfa. tov Biov. to ply ovv mpwrov ydpovres tyxwpiot, ef dy Oo yopds 
cuvéornxe, weddpevae ovvdpxovra: Kai Suardyovras mpos atrov: rera 8a 
"lopyvy rapayevopévyn ta kata THy oraow amayyOAa trav raidwy, xal TH 
yonropévyy adigw rot Kpéovros mpos atrov: bs xai rapayevopevos tri re 
ayayay avroy els rouriow ampaxros awad\drrerat. o Sé xpos Tov @noéa 10 
SieA\Sav tov xpnopov ovrw rov Biov xaracrpidea wapa rais Geais. 

To 8% Spapa trav Oavpacrav: & nal 4dy yeynpaxus 0 SodoxAys éroinee, 
xaplopevos oF provow TH warpids aAAa xal rp édavrov Sypw-: Fv yap 
KoAwvnber: wore tov piv Sypov érionpov amodetfar, xapicarGas dt xai rd 
péyworra rots "AGyvaios, 8: av dropOyrous ixecGar cai trav tOpav atrovs 15 
xpatyoay vroriBeras 6 Oldirovs, xpoavadwvay or. S&acractacover mpos 
@nBaiovs wort nat rovrwy Kparjcovctw dx ypyopey Sia tov rao avrov. 

‘H oxyvy tot Spduaros troxara dy rg ‘Arrug ty rq irriy Kodave 
Epos TH vap Tay ceuvav. 6 8% xopds cuvéorycey ef ‘APnvaiwy avdpav. 
nporoyiLe Oidirovs. 20 


This Argument precedes the play in L (p. 96 a): the other three follow it 

(p. 118 A). 3 hoary sc. al Ovyardpes. For rijs @vyarpés Brunck wrote mas ru Ovya- 

répwy (the phrase found in Argum. Iv. 1. 2): Turnebus added al O4Aecas after dpoérwr. 

4 wubsypncror L. 7rd wudbxpyorow A. 6 Instead of rd pew ofv wparor... 

ovvépxowra:, A has merely rére wey oby Epxovra. 9g yernooudyny Elmsley, 
I—2 
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for -yevoudvyy. 1o dyayer L. drayaye A, B. 14 Kodwrhier B, 
KoAddenber L, Kodwed0e A and Ald. Cp. Eustath. p. 351. 10 ap. Elms.: 6 8’ 
éxetGer Snudrys...cokdvnber edéyero Piva, 05 Korwed0er, ws Suocow dv coluwdv cal 
Kodwyny elxety, xal €x xod\wvod xal xodkuwnder. So Dem. or. a1 § 64 ScAderparoy 
...rov Kodwriev.—dwodeita: (constituerc) L, rightly, I think: éwcdetfac Elmsley, 
not from conjecture (as Dindorf and Blaydes say), but, as he states, from A. 
16 L adds xal before 6rt. 18 lxwiy] lrrely L. 


II. 


Tov éri Kodwvs Oldtrou eri rereAevryxore te warmw odoxdAys 
Vidots eSafer, vids dv ‘Apictwvos, éri apyovros Mixwvos, os dures rérapros 
aro KadXiov, éf’ ot dacww ol wAcious rov SopoxAda reAeuryca. cadés dt 
tour éoriv é€ ay o pev Apiorodarys ty rois Barpaxors eri KaAXiov avaye 

§ ToUs TpayiKous Urip yis, 0 5 Dpunyxos ey Mor'oars, ds cvyxadyxe Tois 
Barpaxos, Pyciv ovrws: 
pdxap Lopoxdéys, bs wodie xpévor Brod: 
dréGavev, edialuwv drip xal Setiss, 
woldas rochous xal xadds rpayydias’ 
Io Karas 8 éredeérya’, ovdéy dwrouelvas Kaxov. 
drt St rp Acyopévy lrwiy Kodwvg to Spapya xeira. tore yap Kai Erepos 
KoAwvos ayopatos rpos ty Etpucaxeiy, mpos @ of pcapvotvres mpoeory- 
Karay, WOTE Kal THY wapoipiay eri Tos KabuorepiLovar Tay xaipay Siado- 
Oyvar 
15 by’ FrOes, ddd’ els roe Koduwde leoo. 
pyynpovedeas ray Suciy KoAwvav Depexparys dv IeraAy da rovrov- 


odros, wédew HAOes; Els Kodwrdy léunr, 
od rdy dyopaior, GAAS rip raw inwéuy. 


2 8: der: rérapros L. és rérapros vulg. § Tpayixods is Clinton’s con- 
jecture (Fast. Hellen. vol. 11. p. xxxvi.) for orparnyous, L’s reading. As Elmsley 
says, ‘Non Aristophanes Ranis, sed Evrokks Ajpos, avdye: rovs orparryods brép 
is, nempe Miltiadem, Aristidem, Cimonem, Periclem.’ The error, was probably 
due to the scribe. 10 xadGs 8'] xcadkoo L: Hermann added 2’. 11 lrwig) 
lrwelux L. | 


2 Mixwvos] Micon was the dpyuw érupupos of OL. 94, 3= 402 B.C., Callias of Ol. 93, 
3=406 B.C. Between them came Alexias (405), Pythodorus (404, the Anarchy), and 
Eucleides (403). The comedy of the Frogs was acted at the Lenaea of 405 B.C., #.2. 
about the beginning of Feb. (C. F. Herm. 4azé. 11. § 58), and Sophocles was then dead. 
Curtius (Hist. Gr. IV. 79 tr. Ward) and others date his death 405 B.C.; and, supposing 
him to have died at the beginning of the year, this suits the other data. He died in 
Ol. 93, 3 and in the archonship of Callias (Diod. 13. 103); but that Olympic year, and 
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that archonship, ran from July 406 B.c. to July 405 B.C. § Moves] It is con- 
jectured that the subject of the A/uses was cognate to that of the Frogs,—a contest 
between two poets, with the Muses for judges (see Bothe, Frag. Com. p. 214). 
Aristophanes was first with the Frogs, Phrynichus second with the A/wses, Plato comicus 
third with the C/ophon. 12 Kodwyds dyopaios] A low hill, with the ground about 
it, was known as ‘The Colonus of the Agora,’ or ‘ Market Hill,’ because it lay just 
W.N.W. of the market-place in the Cerameicus, on the N.W. side of the Acropolis 
and nearly Nn. of the Areopagus. The ‘Market Hill’ was included in the larger 
district called Melité. (See E. Curtius, text to the Sieben Karten von Athen, pp. 
st ff.) The locality about the hill formed a sort of Jabour-market, as labourers and 
artisans resorted thither to seek engagements. Hence it was called KoAdwrds 4 
ploOeos (schol. on Ar. Av. 9y8), or 6 épyarceds (schol. or Aeschin. or. 1, § 125). 
For the other Colonus (6 Usxrwios), see the commentary on the play ad tit. and 
vv. 53 f. rie Evpugaxely] A chapel or apyor of Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, who 
was said to have dwelt in this part of Athens after he and his brother Philaeus had 
bestowed Salamis on the Athenians. Pausanias does not mention the Eurysaceion, but 
Harpocration (s.z.) places it in the district Melité to which the Colonus Agoraeus 
belonged. 13 Ti wapowiay} It is quoted by Pollux 7. 133, Photius p. 367. 6, etc. 
Meineke wished to read 4\\ws for aA’ eis, and to render (understanding dy): ‘you 
have come too late, or else you would have gone to Colonus’—supposing that the 
Colonus Agoraeus was associated with festivities (?). But add’ els is clearly right, 
I think: lego is pres. imper., not imperf. indic., and the sense is:—'‘ You have come 
too late—nay, get you gone to the Colonus’: ¢.e. ‘you have missed Ars job—you had 
better go and look out for another’ (alluding to the hiring of labourers at the ‘Market 
Hill’). 16 Pherecrates, one of the best poets of the Old Comedy, gained the 
prize first in 438 B.c. TlerdAy was the name of a woman; the plot is unknown. 
(Frag. Com. p. 107.) 


III. 


EMMETPOS YIIO@ESIS TOY IDPOrErPAMMENOY APAMATO 
HTOI TOY ENI KOAQNQ OIANIOY. 


"HAvOey tx @7Bns adacy wba Baxtpedovca 
warpos ood pyrpes rAnpovos ‘Avreyovn 

ds xOova Kexpomrins xai ras Anpytpos apovpas, 
ocuvav 8 ispvGn onxoy és dBavaruy- 

ws 5¢ Kpéwy @yBnbev tywv ciopAOe areadas, 
@nos tais ooias prvaaro xepoi Big. 

PoiPeiwy wapdxev xpnopav parw clrev adnGy, 
bev dp’ 6 mpéaBus tovde xpareiy woAcpov. 

"Apyd0e 7AGe Oedv ixérns xparepes Todwveixns, 
t@ S¢ waryp orvyepas efard\acom apas: 

Moipa: yap Sucdducro: ed’ irreiovo KoAwvot 
nyayov tavdparddwy wzveipa roduxponoy:t 


Io 
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ws 3 Fv Aiyeddns Epopos Acyiwy “Exdroco, 
weopors Kat Bpovrais fv adavys 0 yépwv. 
EMMETPOS] éuuérpws L. 2 duoc] duod L. «8 wrédepow] wédenor L. 


2 Join unrpés ri. ’Avr., ‘A., child of a hapless mother’: d400 not with these words 
(as if=‘like him’), but with #Avée. 8 &Gev x.r.d. The v. is corrupt, but the 
sense plain :—‘ Oed. said that he could cite a genuine decree of the Delphic oracle, 
that, on whichever side the old man (Oed. himself) should be, that side should prevail 
in war.’ Possibly & 06’ é» Spas wpéeBus, ravde xpareiy wé\enor. 12 drdparddupy 
wxvetjua mwodvxpéxcow conceals a corruption, perh. of something like dyépa révwe 
répua rodvxypovlwy. The style of these verses would even warrant the suggestion 
of rpéura or rpupva (aS=rédy) for rrefua. 13 ‘While Theseus was spectator of 
the decrees of Apollo’ (cp. v. 1644). 


IV. 


SAAOYSTIOY YIOGESIS. 

Ta mpaxbévra wepi tov Oldiroda icpey aravra ta ty te érépw OTAT- 
TIOAL $sreryjpwrat yap Kal adixras cis tHv ’Arrucjy, doyyovmevos ek puds 
trav Ovyarépwr, ‘Avriyovns. Kai tory dv re renévear THv cepvdv [Epwiwy], 
(6 tory dy te xadovpdvy trriy Koduvg, ovrw xAnbévr, drat xat TWoce- 

§ Saves dorw iepoy immiov cat Lpopybéws, cat avrovd of dpewxdpor foravrat:) 
dort ydp avry wudoxpnorov évravia Seiv avrov radijs tuxelv: ov py dary 
éréow BéBnAos roms, avrobe KaPyras: Kol Kata puixpov aur ta THs UTobE- 
gens Tpodpxeras. Opa yap tis avrov Tay évredOev, nal ropeverar ayyeiayv 
Ore Tis apa TH xwpip Tourw wporxabyras Kai epxovrat of dy Ty Tory by 

10 X0POU ayypart, palyoopevos ta wayra. xwparos ov dors xataAvow THY 
odouropiay cai ry OGvyarpi Suadeyopevos. agaros S€é lors xafddov 7 oiko- 
vouia ev rp Spayars, ws ovderi ddA oxedov. 

3 "Epwiwr, which L gives, is bracketed by Elms. and edd. 4 lrwiy. § lrwiov] 


irwely. lrwelov L. 7 BéBy dos] BeBHAw L. 8 dyyO&\\wr Sri dpa ry xwply 
rolro xpoxdéyra: L. B dxayye\Ge, adding res after Src. Q rpockdéyra A. 





ZAAOTZTIOT) A rhetorician of the sth cent. a.D., of whom Suidas gives a 
short notice. A Syrian by birth, he lived first at Athens and then at Alexandria, 
where rq cogicrixyy Bly wpocetxe. His argument to the Antigone is also extant. 
Among his other writings were commentaries on Demosthenes and Herodotus. 8 
cal atro8 ol dpewxouot x.r.A4.: ‘and there the muleteers take their station ’—to be hired 
by people going from Athens into the country. As the writer knew Athens, this local 


touch is probably true for his days. He seems to add it as further illustrating the 
connection of Colonus with riding. 
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TA TOT APAMATO® TIPOZOITIA. 


OIAITOYS. @OHSEYS. 
ANTITONH. K PEON. 
=ENOS. NOAYNEIKHS. 
XOPOS ATTIKOQN TEPONTON. ATTEAOS. 
ISMHNH. 


The ‘Arrixot yépovres who form the Chorus belong to Colonus. 
The so-called févos is also of Colonus (cp. vv. 78, 297), and derives his 
traditional title in the Dramatis Personae merely from the fact that 
Oedipus addresses him as @ £eiv’ (v. 33). 

In some parts of this play four persons are on the stage at once; 
viz. (1) vv. 1096—1210, Oedipus, Antigone, Ismene (mute), Theseus : 
(2) 1249—1446, Oed., Ant., Ism. (mute), Polyneices: (3) 1486—1555, 
Oed., Ant., Ism. (mute), Theseus. Two explanations of this fact are 
possible. 


I. A fourth (regular) actor may have been employed. The cast 
might then have been as follows :-— 

1. Protagonist. Oecdipus. 

2. Deuteragonist. Antigone. 

3. Z*ritagonist. Ismene. Creon. 

4. Fourth actor. Stranger. Theseus. Polyneices. Messenger’. 
Miiller (History of Greek Literature, vol. 1. p. 403) thinks that a fourth 
actor was used. ‘The rich and intricate composition of this noble drama 
would have been impossible without this innovation. But even Sophocles 
himself does not appear to have dared to introduce it on the stage '— 
the play having been produced, after his death, by Sophocles the 
grandson (Argum. I. ad snst.). 

II. The part of Ismene may have been divided between one of 
the three regular actors and a ‘supernumerary, who was a ‘mute 


1 In order that the same actor should play the Messenger and Theseus, we must 
suppose that the Messenger leaves the stage in the interval between the entrance of 
the two sisters (1670) and the entrance of Theseus (1751). The alternative, with or 
without a fourth actor, is that the Protagonist should take the part of the Messenger 
as well as that of Oedipus. So in the Ajax the Protagonist played both Ajax and 
Teucer. 
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person’ (xwpor xpécwrov), On this view it is further necessary to 
divide the part of Theseus. The cast might then have been as 
follows :-—~ 


1. Protagonist. Ocdipus. Ismene from 1670. 

2. Deuteragonist. Stranger. Ismene to 509. Theseus, except 
in 887—1043. Creon. Polyneices. Messenger. 

3. Iritagonist. Antigone. Theseus in 887—1043. 

4. Mute person. Ismene 1096—1555. 

This cast is adopted by Prof. N. Wecklein in his edition of the play 
(p. 8). 

A slight modification of this second scheme is that suggested by 
W. Teuffel in Rhein. Afus. (new series) 1x. 137, viz. that the ‘super- 
numerary,’ who played Ismene as a mute person from 1096 to 1555, 
also represented her from 1670 to the end. In the latter scene she has 
merely a few broken words towards the end of the lyric xoppos (1724 ff.). 
The phrase of Pollux (4. 110), mapaxoprrynpa' ef rérapros Sroxperys Te 
wapapbéyfarro, ‘the term “parachoregema” was used if a fourth actor 
interposed at all with speech,’ suggests a distinction between the ‘super- 
numerary’ who was strictly a xwpov xpécwrov, and one who was allowed 
to speak a few incidental (rapa-) words,—such as those of Ismene in 
1724—1734. This view has the merit of greater simplicity. The 
protagonist, then, will play Oedipus only—unless, indeed, he adds to it 
the part of the Messenger. 

An analogous case occurs in Eur. Andromache 504—765,—a play 
which, though its date cannot be precisely fixed, was at least earlier 
than the Ocdipus at Colonus. Andromache, her young son Molossus, 
Menelaus, and Peleus are on the stage together. Molossus has a few 
words to speak, though he remains silent after the entrance of Peleus. 
There is surely great improbability in Hermann’s view that the boy who 
played Molossus was strictly a ‘mute person,’'—his part being spoken for 
him from a place of concealment by the actor who immediately afterwards 
played Peleus (see Paley, Zur. vol. 11. p. 226). It is more natural to 
suppose that, in the case of Molossus as in that of Ismene, the ‘super- 


1 This word (from wapaxopyyéw) meant simply ‘something furnished in supple- 
ment’ to the ordinary provision by the choragus. The supplement might be a fourth 
actor (in addition to the regular three), or a body of ‘supernumeraries’ (like the sup- 
pliants in the O. 7. ad inét.) in addition to the regular Chorus. There is no good 
authority for wapacxnyior being used of a ‘supernumerary’ actor. According to 
Pollux 4. 109 the term was used when a member of the Chorus took the place of 
a fourth actor. 
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numerary’ was allowed to speak the few words which alone were 
needed. 

As to dividing the part of Theseus, we may agree with J. W. 
Donaldson (Zheatre of the Greeks, p. 307, 8th ed.) that Miiller overrates 
the objections. The mask, and other conditions of the Greek theatre, 
would go far to facilitate such an arrangement. 


STRUCTURE OF THE Puay. 


I. wpéAoyes, verses I—116. 
2. wdpoSos, 117—-253. 


3. bracd8v aperov, 254—667, divided into two parts by a xoupos 
5 10—548. 
4. ordowwov xpwerov, 668—719. 


5. tracd&iov Seirepov, 720—1043 (with a kommos-like passage, 
833—843 = 876—886). 
6. ordomov Seirepov, 1044—1095. 


7- &ragcbov rplrov, 1096—12 10. 
8. ordowov tplrov, 1211 —1248. 


9. tracd8iov rhraprov, 1249—1555, divided into two parts by a 
Koppos, 1447-—1499. 
10. ordowmov réraprov, 1556—1578. 


II, 08s, 1579—1779, including a xoppos, 1670—1750. 


The Parodos (vv. 117—253) passes at v. 138 into a xoppos: £.¢. 
it is not merely the lyric chant with which the Chorus enters the 
orchestra, but becomes a lyric dialogue, in which Oedipus and Antigone 
take part with the Chorus. The essence of a xoupes, as defined by 
Aristotle (Poet. 12), was that the /yric strains of the chorus should 
alternate with the utterances of one or more of the actors. The actor's 
part in the xouzpds might be lyric, as here in the Parodos and in the first 
xoppos (SIoO—s48); or it might preserve the ordinary metre of dialogue, 
as in the second xoppos (1447—1499), where the choral lyrics are inter- 
spersed with iambic trimeters spoken by Oedipus and Antigone. 
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OIAHIOTS, 


TEKNON rvddov yéporros 'Avriydyy, Tivas 

xapous apiype® 7 rivwy avdpav modw; 

Tis Tov twravyTny Oidirow Ka? nyépay 

TY vuv omavotois Séferas Swpypacw ; 

Opixpov pev é€atrovyra, tou opixpou 8’ ére 5 
pecov dépovta, Kai 760 é€apKouy poi: 


orépyew yap at wadar pe yw xpdovos Evvav 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). 


MSS, 


r=one or more of the later 


This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. ‘ MSS.,’ 


after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 
4 Swpipacw Mss., dw; 4a Elmsley, Blaydes. At the end of a verse the »i éged- 


Scene :—All Colonus tn Altica, a little 
more than a mile north-west of the acro- 
polis of Athens. The back-scene shows 
the sacred grove of the Eumenides, luxu- 
riant with ‘laurel, olive, vine’ (v. 17). 
Near the middle of the stage ts seen a rock 
(v. 19), affording a seat which ts supposed 
lo be just within the bounds of the grove 
(v. 37). The hero Colonus ts perhaps 
represented by a statue on the stage (89 
révde, cp. 68). 

The blind Oxpipus (conceived as coming 
txto Allica from the W. or N.-W.) enters 
on the spectator’s left, led by ANTIGONE. 
He ts old and way-worn ; the ha 
face bears the traces of the self-inflicted 
wounds (Svorpécorroy, UV. 286): the garb 
of both the wanderers betokens indigence 
and hardship (vv. 747 ff.; Svemwels orodds, 
v. 1397). After replying to his first ques- 
tions, his daughter leads him: to the rocky 
seat (v. 19). 

4—116 Prologue. Oedipus has sat 
down to rest, when a man of the place 
warns him that he is on holy ground. It 
is the grove of the Eumenides. At that 
word, Oedipus knows that he has found 
his destined goal; and, when the stranger 
has gone tosummon the men of Colonus, 
invokes the goddesses.— Steps approach; 
Oedipus and his daughter hide them- 
selves in the grove. 

1 . Sophocles marks the 
length of interval which he supposes 
between the O. 7. and the O. C. by v. 
395, yépowra 8 dpboiv pdaipow és wdos 








wéey. In the O. 7. Oedipus cannot be 
imagined as much above 40,—his two 
sons being then about 15 and 14, his two 
daughters about 13 and 12 respectively. 
It was ‘long’ after his fall when Creon 
drove him into exile (437. 441). It would 
satisfy the data of both plays to suppose 
that about 20 years in the life of Oedipus 
have elapsed between them. 

*Avrvyévn. An anapaest can hold only 
the first place in a tragic trimeter, unless 
it is contained in a proper name, when it 
can hold any place except the sixth. Soph. 
has the name 'Avriyéry only four times in 
iambics. Here, in1415, and in Ass. 11 the 
anapaest holds the fifth place; in O. C. 
g07, the 4th. But Eur. prefers the ana- 
paest of 'Arreyéryy in the 4th place: see 
Ph. 88, 757, 1264, 1323, 1465, 1636 (4th 

e) as against 58, 1476, 1388 (sth). 

e anapaest must be wholly in the proper 
name: hence Eur. /. Ad. 1870 &dege 8’, db 
Oupoxror’ "Apreus wat Acos was amended by 
Porson, &cke 8’, @ Onpoxrér’ “Apress Acés. 
2x , like /oca, vaguely, ‘region’ 
(so O. 7. 798): but sing. xweos below (16, 
37, 54), of a definite spot. Oecd. already 
knows that they are near Athens (25), 
but it is time that the day’s journey was 
ended (20); will this rural region—or 
town—supply their needs if they halt? 
The exordium has something of a Ho- 
meric tone,—due not merely tothe form 
of the question (like that of Odysseus on 
awakening in Phaeacia, Od. 6. 119, and 
in Ithaca, Od. 13. 200 réwy aire Bporar 
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OEDIPUS. 


Daughter of the blind old man, to what region have we 


come, Antigone, or what city of men? 
wandering Oedipus to-day with scanty gifts? 


Who will entertain the 
Little crave I, 


and win yet less than that little, and therewith am content; for 
patience is the lesson of suffering, and of the years in our long 


xvorixor is usually written, even when the next v. begins with a consonant. 8 opixpod 


els yaiay lxayw;), but also to the epic 
phrase dvdpur wodw (//. 17. 737 etc.). 

3 wha : Eur, Heraci. 878 
Edvoc sAariryy efxer’ Goo Blov. The 
word is not in itself opprobrious: in 123 
it is merely opp. to &yxywpos: cp. Plat. 
Rep. 371 D xadouper...rovs...rhaxyras éxi 
ras wohas, éurdpovs. In O. 7. 1029 
widrqs, said by Oed. to the Corinthian, 
takes its colour from the added éwi @y- 
reg, ‘a vagrant hireling.’ 

4 owanotois, made scanty, given 
scantily: so Philostratus (circ. 235 A.D.) 

- 611 dowua...crayvuréy, ‘rare. This 
implies cravifw ri aga ‘to make a thing 
scanty’ or rare, which occurs in Greek of 
the and cent. B.c. (Philo Byzant. De sep- 
tem mirabil. 4): cp. Shaksp. Lear 1. 1. 
281 ‘you have obedience scanted.’ For 
a different use see Strabo 15. 727 (a land) 
orar xaprois, ‘poor’ in..., implyin 
oravifw rua asx=‘to make one needy, 
whence the perf. pass. dowavlape0’ dpuryuw 
(Aesch. fers. 1034): and here again cp. 
Shaksp. Merch. 2. 1. 17 ‘if my father 
had not scanted me.’ 

: Xen. Anad. 5. §. 24 Eevlas... 
Séec0a: Plat. Legg. 919 A xaradicerw 
dyaryrais dexdéuevos. 

Sepijpacw, food, and shelter for the 
night: Od. 14. 404 ¢s xNolny dyayor xal 
felyca 8uca (whereas Swpa, or feurjia Supa, 
in Hom. usu.=special presents, as of 
plate or the like, Od. 24. 273). 

& Ka:rowra, ‘asking carnestly.’ This 
compound has a like force in O. 7. 1285, 
Track. 10; and so the midd. below, 586, 
1327. Cp. d&egleras, straitly enjoins, As. 


795. In prose, the special sense of dfacreir 
was ‘to the surrender of’ a person, 


answering to éx&d0vac: Antiph. or. 6 § 27 
el...0epdwrovras dfacrovcr ph AOedow édxde- 
Sdvac. opixpov is better than puxpod, 


since the rhetorical éravagopd (cp. 610, 
O. 7.25) needs thesame form in both places. 
puxpos having prevailed in later Attic (as 
in Xen. and the orators), our Mss. in the 
tragic texts often dropthec. But, metre 
permite tragedy preferred ouixpos. In 

oph. fr. 38 e pixpds we rd padda rixt- 
gas fxw, the word=‘of short stature,’ 
in which sense //. 5. 801 too has Tudevs 
To. puxpds wey Envy Sduas, though in 17. 
757 oucppor. Curtius (Ztym. p. 6a), 
comparing cuuxrip and mucrip, remarks 
that analogy s for the antiquity of 
the o in ouxpos, while it is possible that 
the «% was not original, but arose from 
some other sound. 


6 oor = gepspevon: O. T. ° 
wdyr' dvev PoBou odpw : cp. 1411. cals 
As xal otros (like ef is, isque), or xal Taira, 
introduces a strengthening circumstance ~ 
(Her. 6. 11 elvas SovAcwt, xal rovrae: ds 
Spyrérpe:), so here cal réée marks the 
last step of a climax. Some edd. point 
thus, ¢dporra: taking dfapxoty as = dfapaei, 
‘and that suffices me’: but this (¢) sup- 
poses a very harsh ellipse of dori, (6) 
maims the rhythm, (¢) weakens the force 
of the series cpixpie—psiowp—éfapxoiy. 
dpol after Oldivouv: cp. 1329: as 0.7. 538 
ris duis after rodde rdvdpés: 4i. 865 pv 
Ohropa after Alas Opoet: Plat. Zuchyphro 
§ Ao0vdd ry dv Kadépan Ev@igpwy riv 
wodhaw...el ph elSelny. 

7 ovipyay, absol., cp. §19, Dem. De 
Cor. $112 el 8é gnow obros, Satdrw, cays 
oréptw xal ciwwicouas: usu. with accus., 
as Ph. 538 dxdyxy wpoduadoy orépyew 
xaxd. Like orépyew, alveiy is sometimes 
abso]. in this sense (Eur. Suppl. 388 «av 
pay. Géd\ucw alyéca), but dyaray almost 
always takes a clause with dr, ef or édy 
(Od. 21. 289 ode dyargs 8 Exndos... | dalyy- 
oa), or an accus. al wafas: Her. 1. 
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paxpos SiddoKe. Kai To yevvatoy tpirov. 

GAN’, w Téxvov, Odknow et twa Bdéreis 

4 mpos BeBrnrows 7} pos adtoeow Dewy, 10 
oTnoov pe Kakidpycoy, ws rvbwpeba. 

Omov mot éopev: pavOdvew yap jyKopney 

Eéva. wpos dotav, ay 8 dxovowpey rede. 


ANTITONH. 
marep tarairwp Oidizous, mipyo. pev ot 
Tow oTéyovclv, ws am opparay, Tpocw’ 15 


B, and others: suxpod L, A, etc. 


9 Odxouow Mss., which Elmsley 


keeps, with the older edd.: Od«now Seidler, and so most of the recent edd. This 
conject. is also in R (cod. 34, Riccardian Library, a ms. of the 16th cent., acc. to 
P. N. Pappageorgius, Fahré. f. Class. Phil., suppl. xiii. p. 406, 1883), » having 


been written over oc by a corrector. 
Brunck, Elms., and must edd. 


11 rv@oiuefa Mss., Campbell: rvOdpueda 
18 dv 3'] 3’, which is not in the Mss., was su 


plied by Elmsley. The sss. have either d» (as L and A), or xa» (as B). The dou 


207 ra 86 po waljyara ébvra axdpra 
padipara yéyowe: Aesch. Ag. 1 U rop 
sda uddos | Oérra xuplus Eves. 

vos, the time (through which I live), at- 
tending on me (€vvev) in long course 
(paxpés). Cp. O. 7. 963 (Polybus died 
of disease) cal rp paxpy ye cupperpovpme- 
vos wy, ‘and of the long years which 
he had told.’ For €vvév - 0. T. 863 
ef poe gvvely...potpa: Ai. 622 wadasg... 
Evrpopos duépg: Pind. Pyth. 4.187 §én 
pe ynpacdy pépos Gxlas | dugcwode. 

3 SSdona, verb agreeing with nearest 
subject: cp. Ant. 830, 1133: [Xen.] Resp. 
Athen. (ctrc. 420 B.C.) 1 3.2 dixalws avro™c 
cal ol wéynres xal 6 Shuos widow Eye: 
Plat. Symp. 190 C al repal yap adrots cal 
lephd rh waph ruw avOpwruv hparitero: 
Cic. Ad Att. 9. 10, 2 nthil Bbri, athsl 
litterae, nthil doctrina prodest. szplrov, 
as completing the lucky number: <7. 
1174 Kkouas éuds xal rijode xal cavrot 
rplrov: O.7. 581 (where see n.). 

9 vy is in itself a correct 
form. @d«nois (Paxéw) is (1) the act of 
sitting, (2) the means of sitting, as 
olenors (olxéw) is (1) the act of dwell- 
ing, (2) the house. It is not found 


' elsewhere, but cp. Soph. PA. 18 fdlov 


SewdH | wapecrw évOaxners, a twofold 
means of sitting in the sun. With the 
MS. reading Q@dxowny construe :—orfedry 
pe 4 wpds Odxois BeBhross, ef rea (Oaxor) 
Bréwas, etc. (We could not render d 
twa B\éwas ‘if thou seest any san,’ since 


the need fora halt did not depend on that 
condition.) This is a construction mach 
less clear and simple than that with 
Odxnow. BeBhdows may have induced the 
change of Odxnow into Gdcasw. 


10 PePrjAow, neut. plur. (cp. dférwr ?. 


aéro8as, 167), places which may be trod- - 


den, profana, opp. to lepa, dbccra: 
fr. lt iy Seeds : Epwey wodros hin 
raBara | cal rpds BéSnda (Vater’s correc- 
tion of xal wpds ra Bard): Bekker Amecd. 
325-13 aBéBnra ra dfara xwopla cal lepd 
kal uh ras ruxolc: Baciwa, povocs 8d rots 
Oeparevove: rods Geots. BEBnKa be Edéyero 
Ta ph Seu pended lepa ofrw Zogouhss. 
(This ignores the classical use of deces as 
opp. to lepés: in Ar. Lys. 743 Servo 
xwplow = BéBnror.) In Eur. Her. 404 xal 
BéBnra cal xexpuppéva | \dy:amoracies 
to which access was easy, a8 opp. to 
those hidden in temple-archi 

4{ wpbs Grcecw does not necessarily 
imply entrance on the Dey. But the 
contrast with wpds BeSfras is unmeani 
unless Oed. thinks of a seat on meal 
ground, and not merely sear it. So 
Antigone, who recognises the grove as 
sacred (16), seats him within it (19). This 
grove at Colonus was dorifis (126) be- 
cause the cuit of the Eumenides so 
prescribed. Sacred groves were often open 


to visitors, as was the xux)orepés dees of * 


the Nymphs, with an altar ‘whereon all 
wayfarers were wont to make offerings,’ 56: 
wasres éxippdgecxor odéras (Od. 17. 208). 
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fellowship, and lastly of a noble mind.—My child, if thou seest 
any resting-place, whether on profane ground or by groves of 
the gods, stay me and set me down, that we may inquire where 
we are: for we stand in need to learn as strangers of denizens, 
and to perform their bidding. 


ANTIGONE. 


Father, toil-worn Oedipus, the towers that guard the city, 

to judge by sight, are far off; 

crasis xdy for cal @ a» is not a difficulty (cp. Ar. 74. go yd» S¢y, Eur. Sfer. 173 
your ubow xpovor, Theocr. 1. 109 xwdwss, Hippon. fr. 30 xwrodXwr): and xa is 
preferred by Blaydes. But, as Elmsley says, ‘veri similius est excidisse 3’, quod 
toties apud tragicos excidit.’ In O. 7. 749 dy 3’ is a variant for d 3’ a», and there, 


as here, it has been preferred by most of the recent edd. 
written dy, which a corrector changed to dy. 
Wakefield (‘non male fortasse,’ Linwood), followed by Wunder, Hartung, 


Hence Pausanias sometimes mentions that 
@ particular dieos was not open to the 

ublic. At Megalopolis, in the precinct of 
veus Philios, there was an dAcos of which 
he says, és ev 8h rd dvrds codes od« forw 
avOpwras (8. 31. §). At Pellene, again, 
there was a walled ddoos of Artemis So- 
teira; dcodss re why roils lepeiow Dry 
ye ob8eri Erriy dvOpwruyv (7. 27. 3). 

11 EBpverov, place me in a seat; cp. 
éx in éfop0du (to render dp66r). d&l3pucor, 
without addition, could hardly mean, 
‘seat me apart,’ t.¢. out of the path. In 
Eur. fr. 877 (the only other example 
of d&dpéw) it is the context which 
fixes this sense, TyA0d yap olkwy Aloroy 
d:3pveduny, ‘I fixed the seat of my life 
far a from men’s homes.’ 

wv@oiue8a is impossible 

here. After a primary tense, the optative 
in a final clause with ws, Sarws, etc., occurs 
only :—(1) in Homeric Greek, where the 
case is merel pat F Od. 17.250 rév 
wor’ éyuw... | d&w rnd’ lédans, a pox Blo- 
Tov rod dig: ‘him some day |] will take 
= isa casei ay (if I should a so) 
e might bring me large gain,’ —implying, 
el dyos, Odo dv. a) After words ex- 
ressing an aspiration or prayer (and not, 
ike erijcov here, a simple order): Aesch. 
Eum. 297 Oo, xrbec 8d xal wrpbowber 
we Beds, | Srws yévoro...\uripios: ‘may 
‘ she come—and a hears e’en afar— 
that (so] she might prove my deliverer.’ 
Aesch. Suppl. 670 ff., by which Campb. 
' defends rv@oluea, would come under (3), 
if the text were certain, but there rus is a 
od. for ws. (3) More rarely, where the 
primary tense implies a secondary: Dem. 


In L the rst hand had 
18 oréyovow MSS.: orégdovoew 


——_ —-> — 





Ln Androt. § 11 rotroy tye rév rpdrov 6 
yéuos...tva unde weerOjwar und’ étararn- 
Ofwas yévorr’ éwi rg Shuy: ‘the law stands 
thus [=was made thus], that the people 
might not even have the power’ etc.: 3.¢. 
fya implies é¢ré6n. 

12 pavédvay...qjxopev, we have come 
to learning, =are in such plight that we 
must learn: the infin. as after verbs of 
duty or fitness (dpeiAw, rportjxe:, etc.). 
Cp. O. 7. 1188 els 768’ Héeas (sc. els 7d 
ér\ée Oar). 

18 Elvor wpds derey: cp. the address 
of Oedipus the King to the Theban elders 
(O. 7. 216 ff.), esp. vv. 222 f., viv 2’, 
forepos yap doris els dorovs reAd, | iuiy 
wpopuww K.T.d. 

14 Ol&srovs, the more frequent voc. 
(cp. O. 7. 408 crit. n.): but Oldirou below, 
557, 2346. Athens is a little more than a 
Saat - of Colonus. The picture which 

ophocles meant a to sugyest 

robably included both the Acropolis 
Peautiful feature in the view—and the 
line of city-walls with their towers. So 
the city-walls of Thebes are ripya, Ant. 
123.—of at the end of the verse: cp. 
O. TZ. 298, El. 873, Tr. 819. 

18 oréyovow, the reading of all mss., 
is probably right. It is true that in class. 
Greek oréyw usually means either (1) 
‘cover,’ ‘conceal,’ as £/. 1118 deyyos... 
coua...créyor, or (2) ‘keep out,’ as 
Aesch. Zhed. 216 wipyow oréyew edxerbe 
wokduor Sépv. But the first sense— 
‘cover’—might easily pass into ‘protect,’ 
and Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 33 has al dowidSes 
.oreyatove: ra cwyara. Wakefield’s 
oripovery (‘girdle’) is specious; we have 
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xapos 8 08 ipds, ws odd’ eixacat, Boor 


Sdgvns, éAaias, aumrédou’ muxvimrepor 5 


€low KaT avTov EevoTouovo’ andoves: 
e - > ag 2 ee , 
ov K@Aa Kapipov Tovd én’ agéatov térpou: 


paxpay yap ws yépovr. mpovatdAns ddov. 


20 


OI. Kxabilé viv pe cai dvdrdacce tov tuddov. 


AN, x 


Ld a la > 9 ~ a r 
povov pev ovvex ov pabew pe det rode. 


Ol. exes Sidakac 89 pe’ oro xabéoraper ; 

AN. tas yoty ’AOjvas olda, rov 5€ ywpor ov. 

Ol. was yap ris nuda rovrd y' nul eumdpur. 25 
AN. add’ ootis 6 té7m0s 4 palw podrovod zoL; 

OI. vat, rékvov, eirep dori y e€ouxnoyos. 


Blaydes. 


16 ipde L (cp. crit. n. on O. 7. 1379), Dind., Campb.: iepds most edd. 
—ws cag’ elxdoas A, V3, Ald., Elms., Wunder. 


cai cad’ cixdoat R. wt dgeucdoas L. 


with written over ¢ by the first corrector (S). ws dwecdou most of the MSS. and 


edd.: ws érecxdoa: Blaydes. 


orepdywpya or crepdvn ripyuwy. (Ant. 122, 
Eur. Hee. 910), BaBvAdea...relyeow éore- 
¢ayuce (Dionys. Periegetes 1006), Sa)oe- 
ow Meyddn rods éorepdywra: (Paus. 9. 
1s). But it does not follow that rvpyoa 
wékcty orégpovsew could stand. crépw 
never occurs as=‘to be set around,’ but 
either as (1) ‘to set around ’—d»@y 
wepi xepadhy oréges, or (2) ‘to crown'— 
deat xepardy crépecs,—sometimes in the 
fig. sense of ‘honouring,’ as with liba- 
tions or offerings (Assz. 431 nog woe aw’ 
épudrey, sc. eixdoai, to judge from sight 
(alone), without exact knowledge: schol. 
ws for éx mpodyews rexutpacdar: cp. 
Thuc. I. 10 elxdf{erOar dwd ris pavepas 
Spews, to be estimated by the mere exter- 
nal aspect. 

16 xa@pos 8 88’ ipds. Cp. Plato 
Phaedr. 130 B, where Socrates recognises 
the sacred character of the spot by the 
Ilissus: Nuugav ré ruwy cal ‘AxeAqgou 
lepdy dard rww Kopuyw Te xal ayadudrwy (the 
votive dolls and images) focer elva:. 
There, too, rd cdoxcoy was a feature, 

ds odd’ elxdorat, A’s reading, is prefer- 
able to dg dwaxdoras, which would imply a 
more diffident guess. The poet of Colonus 
intends that the sacred ter of the 
grove should at once impress the Theban 
maiden; and cage is confirmed by the 
emphasis of ddgrns, ddalas, duwédov. It 
has been objected that od¢a is inconsistent 
with edxdoas. But it merely expresses the 


21 vu Brunck, rdw L (as usual), with most of the 


speaker's own belief that her guess is right; 
as we can say, ‘a certain conjecture.’ In 
L’s reading, ws dgexdoa, it seems more 
likely that a second ¢ should have been lost 
than that r should have become ¢. For 
the constr. with és, cp. 7r. 1220 ds ¥’ 
éwecxdgey éué. ws is omitted below, 152. 
Bptey takes a dat. in its literal sense of 
‘sprouting’ (Spve avOet J/. 17. §6), but 
either a dat. (as Ar. Wud. 45) or a ae 
in its figurative sense of ‘being full.’ 
(Plat.] Axtochus 371 C dpGova péy wpas 
wayxdprou yorns Bpvove: (evidently pieced 
together from some poet). 

17 duwékov. Cyril (Ferem. Homil. 4. 
41), speaking of the later pagan practice, 
says, els Den Sray puredwor tdda, gurev- 
over ob Ta Kaprodipa, ob cuir 008" dp- 
weroy, dra povoy répyews xdpw dxapra 
Edda. But in earlier times, at least, ra 
Kaprogépa were not rare in sacred groves; 
Be Anab. §. 3. 12 (referring to the 

ine of the Ephesian Artemis at Scillus) 
wept 3° avriv riv vady Dios mudpwr Sév- 
Spwy dpuredOn, boa dori rpwxrd wpaia. 
Paus. 1. 21. 7 (in.an ddoos of Apollo 
at Athens) 8éydpwr cal nudpwy xal Sea 
Tuy dxdpwuw éoufs rapdxeral rua % Odas 
jdoviy. 
wuxvémrepot, poet. for mwuxval, the 
second element being equivalent to a 
separate epithet, wrepotcga:: cp. 717 
éxarourodwy Nypyiwe, 1055 dkorddovs, 
O. 7. 846 oldfwvos dynp, a lonely way- 
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and this place is sacred, to all seeming,—thick-set with laurel, 
olive, vine; and in its heart a feathered choir of nightingales 
makes music. So sit thee here on this unhewn stone; thou hast 
travelled a long way for an old man. 

OE. Seat me, then, and watch over the blind. 


AN. 
OE. 
AN. 
OE. 
AN, 
OE. 


other Mss. 


If time can teach, I need not to learn that. 

Canst thou tell me, now, where we have arrived ? 
Athens I know, but not this place. 

Aye, so much every wayfarcr told us. 

Well, shall I go and learn how the spot is called ? 
Yes, child,—if indeed ’tis habitable. 


28 Srov Vat.: dry F, R*: S700 the others. 
most of the Mss.; but Elms. cites rovro y’ from F (13th cent.). 
written over ), R*: rou L*: roe the others. 
arep écriy B, and a few more: dwrep y’ doriy Brunck. 


265 roiré y'} roitroyv 

26 ry F (with a 
27 eixep éori y’ L with most Mss., 
eigouxnoisos Hartung. 





farer (where see n.). Such an epithet 
as ‘thickly-feathered’ would be unmean- 
ing here. The many nightingales, heard 
to warble from the thick covert, argue 
the undisturbed sanctity of the inner 
grove. Antigone notices an indication 
which her blind father can recognise. 

’ is elided at the end of the verse, as O. 7. 
29 (n.), so also r’, as sd, 1184 etc., and 
once raira, 16. 333: cp. below, 1164. 

20 os ylpovr: with paxpdy: cp. Plat. 
Soph. 226. C raxeiay, ws duol, oxéyuw ért- 
rdrres (‘a rapid process of thought for 
such as Tam’): Res. 389 D cwppocirns dé, 
ws wARGe, ob Ta Todd péyora; ‘for the 
mass of men, are not the cardinal points 
of temperance such as these?’ Cp. 76. 

ns, hast fared forward : a com- 
pound not found elsewhere in Trag., ex- 
| ceptin Aesch. 7 hed. 415 Alxy...vw wpooréd- 

Aera, sends him forth as her champion. 

‘ 22 Xpévov...cbvex’. Her. 3. 122 alve- 
xéy re xpnudruw dpteu ardens rijs | EXdadosr 
(if it is merely a question of money): 
Antiphon or. 5 § 8 adv dvwuoras ime 
.-dwerpéau..., dvexd ye rod mered- 
esr, ‘I would leave the verdict to you, 
though you were unsworn, if it were only 
a question of confidence.’ 

23 Sra, since «caéécrauer implies 
HKouev: cp. 227, 476: on the same prin- 
ciple, ‘OAuuriate (not "OAupwlace) rapei- 
vas, Thuc, 3. 8. 

24 youv: ‘well (ody), I know Athens 
(ye), but not this place.’ Cp. £/. 233 
GAN' ody evvolg y' adda, ‘well, it is in 
kindness that I speak.’ 

25 ply as a trochee is frequent in 
Soph. (Ellendt counts 26 instances), but 


doves not uccur in Eur., nor in Aesch., 
except in Zum. 347, where Porson’s auiy 
for duiv seems necessary. Modern edd., 
with Dind., usu. write quiy: others, as 
Nauck and Ellendt, would always write 
jiu», for which the old grammarians 
afford some warrant (cp. Chandler, decent. 
and ed. § 673): while others, in, 
would distinguish an emphatic july from 
a non-emphatic yuw (cp. Hadley and 
Allen, Greek Gram. 3 264). 

26 dW Sorisg db rém0s. The tribrach 
is divided like that in Eur. Phoen. §11 
éXObvr|h ody Srdrlocs, where cov coheres 
closely with GrAos, as 6 with révos. But 
even where no such cohesion exists, a 
tribrach may be broken after the second 
syllable if it is also broken after the first : 
e.g. ddowowa, od 1d3' Exrpatas ov yruyns 
drep is correct: cp. n. on O. 7. §37. 

paGe, deliberative subjunct., of which 
the aor. is more frequent than the pres.: 
so O. 7. 364 elxw: see on O. 7. 651. 

27 ouciotpos, a maa of being 
made into a dwelling-place, ‘habitable, 
here implying ‘inhabited.’ Adjectives 
with the suffix ome properly denote 
adaptability. They were primarily form- 
ed from substantives in -o¢-s, as xp7not-p0-s, 
fitted for use, from ypfow. The noun 
dfolanocs is found only in the sense of 
‘emigration,’ Plat. Legy. 704 C, 8g0 B. 
But as from lrrdfoua: was formed 
ivwd-ocpos, though no lfrracis occurs, 
so dtoujocuos here is taken directly from 
dfocxeirp as=‘to make into a dwelling- 
place’ (Thuc. 2. 17 d&pxnOn). oixnocuos 
as= ‘habitable’ occurs in later Greek. 
Just as éforxjouos is practically equiva- 


16 | ZOPOKAEOY2 


AN. add éori pny oixnros’ otopar 5é Sew 
ovdev: wédas yap avdpa rovde ver ope. 


Ol. 
AN. 


} Sevpo TpocoTEeyovTa KALOpp.c)LEvon ; 
Kat 5 pev ouv tapdvtTa: Xe Te cor héyew 
e “ 


30 


» ‘4 b ¥ > 4 
evxatpov éorw, evvep, WS avnp aoe. 


OI, 


> a > 9 a ~ “~ € e 9 9 ~ 

@ few’, axovwv tmhade THs UTép T epov 
aurns F opwons ovvey’ nuiv atcros 
OKOTOS TMpooHnKEs av adnrovpey dpacar— 


35 


=ENOX. 
a ‘ 63 le ” 9 ” 9 
mpiv vuy Ta metov’ ioropev, éx THad edpas 


efen — yap xwpov ovy ayvor tareiv. 


OI. ris 3 €&& 


EE. 


0 xa@pos; Tov Bewy vopileran ; 
» 9Q3 3 ao € A ¥ 

aOixros ovd oixnrds: at yap éudoBoau 
Geant of Exovor, Ins te kat XKdrov Kdpa. 


40 


30 xpocrexovra MSS., wpogerexovra Dindorf; cp. 320, and cr. n. on O. 7. 79. 


32 drip] dxhp Mss., Aldine. 


85 ray MSs., Campbell: a Elms., and most edd. 


In iambics Soph. does not elsewhere use the art. for the relative pron. without 
metrical necessity: see below, vv. 304, 747, 1238: O. 7. 1379 1427: Ant. 1086: 


Zr. 47, 381, 728: Zl. 1144: PR. 14. 


The gen. plur. raw 


or w» occurs thrice; 





lent to olxyrés here, so Silius speaks of 
the Capitoline as ‘superis habitabile 
saxum,’ alluding to the actual shrines on 
it (x. 541).- Cp. adrworpos Adis (Aesch. 
Ag. 10), tidings of an actua/, not merely 
posstble, capture. This t. use is the 
converse of that by which dppyros could 
mean ‘unspeakable,’ or s#victus, ‘uncon- 
querable.’ 

28 dN’ dork pry, ‘nay, dud it is in- 
habited.’ 
GAB phy Tuecp’, ‘nay, but he was eager’ 
(to take this very city). Especially in 
rejecting an alternative: Eur. Helen. 
1047 GAN’ ovde why vais fori, ‘nay, but 
neither is there a ship.’ 

30 ag eae for more light, Oed. 
asks, ‘Is he coming forth towards us,— 
so that it is really needless for thee to 
move?’ Sevpo denotes the goal, xpoe- 
the direction, and &€- the starting-point. 
Sedpo goes with both iciples, which 
form a single expression, =‘ coming é0- 
wards us from the abodes’ implied by 


olanrés (28). Cp. Ai. 762 dw’ olxwy... 
étopudperos. Other explanations are :-— 


(t) ‘approaching’ (etpo being taken 
with wpoocr. only) ‘and setting out,’ as 
a ‘prothysteron’ for ‘setting out and 


Aesch. ers. 233 (in a reply), ' 


approscning: This is impossible. (2) 
‘Moving, and Aasfening, hither’: but 
this obliterates ¢&-, and strains dppapevor. 

81 «al 8}, ‘already’: Ar. Av. 175 
TIEI. BAdyow xdrw. KEI. cal &) BrAérw. 
uy oty, ‘nay rather’ (imo); Ar. £¢. 13 
NI. Aéye ot. AH. ov pdr ovw N\éye. 

38 d fev’. The Ionic voc. occurs 
even without metrical necessity, Eur. 


“I. T. 798 Seis’, ov &cxalws: cp. below, 928, 
" and he O. J. 1418. belo ae 


trip duot re: as O. 7. 288 (where see 
n.), xupe 7’ éyomdyd re Kupa. Cp. 
Tennyson’s lines ‘To the Princess 
Frederica’: ‘O you that were eyes and 
light to the King till he past away | From 
the darkness of life.’ dnt. 989 (of the 
blind Teiresias and his guide) 36’ ¢& évcs 
ovTe. 

S42. otvey’...dpdoa:: that thou hast 
come near, alovos oxowds dy (= rotrur &) 
dbyAovpev, an opportune inquirer into 
our doubts, so as to explain 
(epexegetic infin., cp. 50). oxowds has 
its ordinary sense of ‘scout’ (cp. n. on 
297). O6cdipus sup that the man 
has been sent to make inquiry. roéreyv 
is objective gen. after cxowdés. 

35 dv, by attract.: O. 7. 788 oe... 
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AN. Nay, inhabited it surely is;—but I think there is no 
need ;—yonder I see a man near us. 

Or. Hitherward moving and setting forth ? 

AN. Nay, he is at our side already. Speak as the moment 
prompts thee, for the man is here. 


Enter STRANGER (a man of Colonus). 


OE. Stranger, hearing from this maiden, who hath sight 
for herself and for me, that thou hast drawn nigh with timely 
quest for the solving of our doubts— 

ST. Now, ere thou question me at large, quit this seat; for 
thou art on ground which ’tis not lawful to tread. 

OE. And what is this ground? To what deity sacred ? 

ST. Ground inviolable, whereon none may dwell: for the 
dread goddesses hold it, the daughters of Earth and Darkness. 


below, v. 304 g¢tdef rhavdaGar, raw dxeivos aluv: O. 7. 1379 dydAuad’ lepd, rar 6 wap- 
Trhpwy éyw: Ant. 1086 BéBaa, rev od Odd\wos ovy Umexdpaye. A recollection of these 
passages may have led a copyist to write rwr here also. 86 viv L, with most of 
the mss., and so Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, Wecklein; »v» Elmsley, Blaydes, 
Campbell. 40 oxérov A, oxérove L (with most of the Mss.), though in v. 106 it has, 


like the rest, oxérov. Some MSS. of 


lxéunv=(rotrwr) d ixéuqv. d&nrovper. 
Since adyn\dw=to be ddnAos, (as dwecOdéw 
to be dweys, axocuédw to be dxospos,) 
the form strictly implies that 43m)os 
could mean, ‘not seeing clearly’: but 
an act. sense nowhere occurs, for in Eur. 
Or. 1318 xpég 8 ddtjiy roy Sedpautrwr 
wépe means, ‘faces wherein the deeds 
cannot be read’ (not, ‘which seem to 
know nought of them’). Cp. the verbs 
formed from the active use of verbal 
adjectives which were primarily passive, 
as d\acrés, to be unforgetting, drdyrdw, 
to be impatient (O. 7. 515). Con- 
versely, 8nAéw, ‘to make dior,’ some- 
times verges on the sense, ‘to de dfios’ 
(Ant. 20, 242). 

36 As 78 shows, the man who has 
just entered is supposed to belong to Co- 
onus, which, like the rest of Attica, was 
subject to the king of Athens (v.67). The 
designation févos was probably suggested 
merely by w fey’ in 33. ta © , ‘the’ 
details foreshadowed by the preamble. 
Isocr. or. § § 63 (in a rapid sketch of 
Conon's career) cal ri def ra wrelw dé- 
yew ; ‘and why dwell on the details?’ So 
in Soph. PA. 576 ph vow p' Epy rd rhelov’, 
Tr. 731 ovyae a» dpudfos oe roy whelw Xb- 
‘yor, the art. denotes ‘the’ sequel which 
pon iyi tate discourse promises. In Eur. 
Med. 6bog ws od xpwotpas révdl oon Td 


J.S. Il. 


ur. give oxérous in Hec. 831, A. F. 563, and 


wAelova, the gen. brings this out: ‘ Enough 
—I will not Sispute with thee on the fur- 
ther aspects of this matter.’ 

87 otx dyvov waredy. The poets can 
use dypés either like lepds (e.g. Eur. Andr. 
253 dyvdr réuevos), or, as here, like Sccos. 

or the infin. active, cp. Plat. Phaed. 
62 B Abyor ov... Addios Sideiv, go C Adyou 
...duvarod xaravofioas: Eur. Mad. 316 \é- 
yes dxoicas padOd«’ (audtix mollia): 
Soph. O. 7. 792 drdnrov...cpay, and n. 
on O. 7. 1204. 

SS tov Sosy vonlferar; ‘to which of 
the gods is it deemed to belong?’ After 
verbe of being thought, called, etc., the 
gen. expresses ‘ belonging’ (1) to a pos- 
sessor, as here and Ant. 738 od rod xpa- 
rolvros 4 wébdus voultera:; or (2) to a 
class, as Eur. Andr. 12 raw é\evbepu- 


réruv | olxwy roucdeio’, With (1) here 
cp. the gen. of the deity after lepds (Plat. 
haed, 85 B lepds rob adrod Geod). 


BO dticros 068’ olkynrés, sc. doru, 
answering ris &&@’ 5 xd@pos; cp. 1274 
dvavdos 008" d unvlas dpdcas, PA. 2 doras- 
ros ov8’ olxovuévy. The second question, 
rou Gedy voulfera:; is answered by al yap 
EupoBor x... 

40 Its re wal Exdrov xépa:: as in 
Aesch. Zum. 416 they call themselves 
Nucrds alarhs réxva, and invoke parep 
Nv& (844): Aesch. does not name the 
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: td 
tivwy TO TEnvoyv ovop av evEaipnny Kdwv ; 
9 > a a 
tas wav opwcas Evpeidas o y Odd av . 


€trrou News vw: adda 8 addayxou Kaha. 


GAN thew péev roy ixérny Se€ataro- 

ws ovx edpas yns THOS av eéhOou’ Err. 

ti 8 éort rovro; OI. Evudopas EvvOnp’ eps. 
. GAN’ ovd’ éuoi ror rovEanordva. Toews 


45 


Six’ éori Odpoos, mpiy y’ av evdeiEw ri Spo. 


oxéros (acc.) in 7. F. 1189, fr. £38. 


apes vuv Beav, w ewe, py pe ar ypdons, 
ToWVd aARTHY, WY GE TpoTTpérW Ppacat. 


50 


42 dy] wr uss., Suid., Eustath. : d» Vauvilliers. 


44 ANN’ Dey] Deus L, A, cte.: Dey, B, T, etc.—pér] Elmsley (on v. 28) conject. 
way, which Ilartung reads: g' dy Burges: "ué Blaydes: éué Nauck, Wecklein.—rév) 


vérd’ MSS. 


roy was first restored in the London ed. of 1747 (Elms., pracf p. v.). 


48 ws) Gore MSS. But the scholium in L, éyw yap ove avacrioouas évrevder, suggests 


that the scholiast read ws, not were. 


ws is due to Elmsley, whom recent edd. 


follow. —&dpas js} Tournier conject. Spas y' éx: Musgrave, Spas ye: Wecklein, 


other parent. In Hesiod. 7heog. 184 
the mother is Earth, impregnated by the 
blood of Uranus,—the idea being that 
the Erinyes were called into life by the 
crime of a son (Zeus) against a father. 
Other versions made them daughters of 
Euonymé (a name for Earth) and Cronus 
(Epimenides af. Tzetzes on Lycophron 
‘o6), or of Earth and Phorkys (t.¢. the 
sea): cp. Welcker Griech. Gitter!. 3. 81. 
41 tlvev...cAtev; of whom hearing 
the august name might I make a prayer ? 
s.¢@. ‘who may they be, whose name 
to hear, and to invoke?’ The optat. with 
dy gives a reverential tone to the question: 
eifaluny dv refers to such propitiatory 
words of invocation as were uttered on 
approaching a shrine. The description 
has left the Theban stranger in doubt as 
to the particular deities meant. He might 
think of other ‘ Daughters of Darkness,’— 
as of the Kijpes (Hes. 7heog. 217), or of the 
Motpa:,—whom the Eumenides of Aeschy- 
' lus address as parpoxaccyvijra, children 
_of the same mother, Nvé (Zssm. 961). 

42 wdv0" dpeoas, because no crime 
escapes their ken: 42. 835 f. ras del re 
wapGévous | de 0’ dpicas wdyra rdr Bpo- 
ros wsaby,| ceuvds “Epwis raryirodas. 
EvpeviSas, the title of the Erinyes at 
Sicyon (Paus. 2. 11. 4), was not used 
by apes he in his play of that name, 
unless with Herm. we assume that it was 
in a part of Athene’s speech which has 
dropped out after v. 1028. When [lar- 


pocration says that the Athene of Aes- 
chylus, wpavvaca ras "Epovas, Edpueridas 
wvéuacer, he perh. refers to such epithets 
as edppoves (L193. 992), Dan, edddgpoves 
(1040), Seural (1041). Demosthenes (or. 
23 § 66) uses the name in referring to the 
trial of Orestes. 

48 Dia 8 dAdaxod cada: schol. 
GAAa dvéuara rap’ add\s Kadd voulferas. 
Wunder and others quote Plut. Zhen. 
27 @ kéve, véuoe Siagdépovcw drOpurer’ 
Dra 8 Gros xadd. This is against 
rendering, ‘but otherwhere [the folk 
would give them] other fair names.’ 
Near Megalopolis, on the road to Mes- 
sene, there was a shrine of the Mayia:: 
Soxety 36 po, OeGw riw Eiperiiaw toris 
éwixdners, Paus. 8. 34. 1. Aecschines 

ives the attributes of the Erinyes to the 

ocval (rods toeBnxéras...dratwew Kal 
noldgew Soir hupdéras, or. 1 § 190). As 
at Athens they were Zepuyai, at Thebes 
they were ILérvcac (cp. 84); Another 
name was ’Apal (Zum. 417). 

44 dv seems right. 
thought answering, rather than a 
to They Setalaro: ¢. ¢. ‘gracious on their 

may be the welcome, (as, on mine, 

the duty to remain is clear)’ : sof, ‘gracious, 
indeed, may be their -welcome, (dé, even 
if they should be stern, I must stay).’ 
Cp. the yév, without a following 34, which 
lightly emphasises rather than contrasts : 
en, Cyr. t. 4. 12 éyw per obx olda (a8 
others, perhaps, may). téw lxéryy, with- 


It implies a - 


a | 
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Or. Who may they be, whose awful name I am to hear 


and invoke ? 


ST. The all-seeing Eumenides the folk here would call 
them: but other names please otherwhere. 

OE. Then graciously may they receive their suppliant! for 
nevermore will I depart from my rest in this land. 


ST. What means this? 


OE. ’Tis the watchword of my fate. 


ST. Nay, for my part, I dare not remove thee without 
warrant from the city, ere I report what I am doing. 

OE. Now for the gods’ love, stranger, refuse me not, hapless 
wanderer that I am, the knowledge for which I sue to thee. 


Espas dy (Ars Soph. em. 
47 od éudy rx L, L?, 


f. 


77): Nauck, dxaw yis: Mekler, ws ovxl xwpas riod’. 
ovd’ éuol ra Seidler, and so most edd.: ovdé pévros 
A, R, V%, Elms., Campbell: ov8’ éuév re r. 
conject. évdelfy (sc. 4 wodus) ri dpe: Nauck (formerly) évdeitw ri: F. 


48 évielfe ri Spe] Schneidewin 
Martin, 


debs ri Spa. Blaydes (with Vat.), évdeltw ri Spas. crdeltw ri Spay B,T. G. H. 


Miiller would c 
49 viv L, A: vv» Elms., edd. 


out we (which I should at least prefer to 
"pe or dud, if pay were changed), is more 
solemn: cp. 284 @\X’ dorep Frafes riv 
lxérny. faro, Ionic: so 921 ruolaro, 
945 Sefolaro, O. 7. 1274 dpolaro, yrw- 
colaro, where see n. 

46 o¢ is clearly right. The dere of 
the Mss. would mean, ‘and so’ (i.e. since 
they are the Eumenides). It could not 
mean, ‘and in that case,’ fe. ‘if they 
prove kind.’ ¢ is best taken as simpli 
causal, ‘for’ (schol. éyw yap obdx dv 
couas), rather than as =‘ know that’ (Eur. 
Ph. 1664 KPEQN. ws odris 7765 Tyo’ 
dypay Shea xbvw). yas: cp. 668 riac- 
Se xwpas | ...€ravda. Eur. Helen. 797 
tpt rdgov ro03’ dONlovs spas pds; 

BAS’ : the optat. with & calmly 
expresses a fixed resolve : 


‘ cp. O. 7. 343 
obx ay répa ppdoaipu. 

46 rt 8 \ rovro; ‘What means 
this?’ FP. ri 3’ tors; ‘what now?’ O. 7. 
319 n.). ‘What has this sudden re- 
solve to do pany the eet he the Eu- 
menides?’ {vpdopas > dune. ovr. 
Oya = something agreed upon (auerifiuas): 
as ¢.g. a military watchword (Her. 9. 98). 
Apollo had told Oedipus that, when he 
reached a shrine of the Zeyuval, then he 
should find rest (go). This was the ct» 
Onpa, the sign preconcerted between them, 
which Oedipus has now recognised at 
Colonus (cp. &yrwxa, 96). He calls Aes 
own prayer (441.) the evvOnua of his fate, 
because it embodies the two points of the 


rl 8pw to wdc, woNews (in 47) to o” pas, and six’ to ryed’. 


otv@nua,—' Here are the Eumenides,— 
hert I stay.’ Campbell renders, ‘the 
word that sums my destiny,’ and seems to 
regard the notion of ‘sign’ as blended 
with that of ‘summary.’ But the two 
notions are distinct. ov»@nua is always 
parallel in sense with curri@eua as=‘to 
concert’ (SovA%p, etc.), never with cuv- 
riGyu as =‘ to put briefly together.’ 

47 tnol is ble, while od8 
uéyros would be weak. tovganordvas : 
the art. with the infin. (whether subject or 
object) is esp. frequent in the dramatists, 
for the simple reason that it was often 
metrically convenient: 442: 44 114 répyes 
Hee co rd Spiv: Ant. 78 rd yap | Ble 
woksris Spay ipur dutyavos. 

43 Bly’, like dev or xwpls, ‘ without 
the sanction of’: As. 768 cal dixa | xel- 
yew, ‘e’en without the gods’ help.’ Nauck 
se bab to the position: but not less bold, 
at least, isO. 7. 1084 &rz | ror’ Dos, 47.986 
ody Saov rdyos | dir’ adroy dfas...; dvbelEa . 
vl Spe, indicate what I am doing: dpa is 
ar indic.: Plat. Gory. 488 A ixaviis pos by- 

tar ri Eort robro. Antiphon or. 6 8 37 
évdetEar ry Sicacrnply ra ddcxiyara. The 
technical évdeécs was an information laid 
against usurpers of public functions, or, 
in certain cases, against xaxotpyo. Schnei- 
dewin and Wecklein take Spe as subjunct., 
understanding,—‘report the matter (and 
ask) what I am to do’: but the idea of 
asking could not be supplied. : 


49 fetve: 33. pr] p dripdoys rovrur 
2—2 
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=a) 2 > » ¥ 
EE. onpatwve, KovkK GTYyLos Ex 


OI. ris €oF o XGpos Ont & 


> 3 on “~ 
y euov dave. 
£ 


§ BePrixape ; 


EE. 60° olda xayw dvr émoryoe Kvwr. 
X@pos pev ipods mas od €or: exe S€ ww 
ceuvos Tlovedav: év 5 o rupddpos Beds 55 
Tiray Tpopnbeds: ov & émoreiBes rérrov 
x9ovds Kadetrar THOSE yadkdrous dds, 
Epeop. "AOnvav: ot dé mrynoioe ya 
76vd. immorny Kodwvoy evxovrat odiow 


2 a ‘ s v 
apxnyov elvar, Kat €épovet TOVVOLGA 


60 


TO TOVOE KOLWOY TaVTEs WYOLacpLEVoL. 


61 rypoo y’ (sic) Ek y’ L. There are other instances in L of 7’, y’, or 8’ thus 


thrust in by the scribe: cp. vv. 52, 127 


éo0. 62 ric 3 éc8’ L, A, Dindo 


38 ris” &&6’ is fitting, but here ris 0’. 


(genit. as after verbs of depriving) & ve 
wpootpéra (cp. Az. 831 rocalrd 6... 
xporrpérw), ppdoas (epexegetic infin.) : 
deny me not the grace of the things for 
which I supplicate thee, that thou should- 
est declare them. Cp. 35. 

62 tle lob’, te. ‘what is it called?’ 
In answer to the same query at v. 38 he 
had only learned that part of it was sa- 
cred. Cp. 26. 

68 ney. We say:—‘ What / know, 
you also shall know’ (8¢’ of3° éyd, xal od 
érurrhon). The Greeks could say :— 
* What J also (=I on my part) know, you 
also) shall know.’ The second ‘also : 
cal) is absent here, since ov is wanting. 
Xen. Symp. 2. 25 Soxet pévroe por xal rd 
raw dySpwy cunwéoca raura wdoxew drep 
cal ra é& yj pvéuera. Antiphon or. 5 
§ 23 étyreiro ovddr re waddoy bxd Tuw D- 
Awy 4 xal bw’ duov. So Soph. Zi. 1146 
otre ydp"wore | warpds ov y’ Fo8a paiddop 7} 
xdpov dlros. Cp. below, 870 (xdyé), and 


nt. Lr 

66 Tlocadeyv. Paus. 1. 30. 4 delxrv- 
ras 82 xal xpos xadovpevos Koduwéds “Ir- 
wwos...xal Bwuds Tloceduwos ‘Irrlov xal 
’AOnvas ‘Iarxlas (1069), npwor 8é¢ ITepléou 
cal Onodws (1593), Oldlwodds re xal 'Adpa- 
orov. This altar of Poseidon (érwrarns 
KodAwvou 889) lies beyond the stage-scene 
(888). éy 8° (adv.), sc. éoriy: Prometheus 
did not belong to Colonus itself (as 
Poseidon did), but to the neighbouring 
Academy (see on 56): he is named as one 


By an opposite error B has drepos é€ 


: rls &¢@ B, Vat., and most edd. In v. 


55 é& 3 mss.: 93’ Nauck, Wecklein. 


of several divine presences in the vicinity. 
So é& 8 adds a new member to a group, 
O. Z. 27 (where the same words é-3’ 6 x. 
Geés refer to the plague), Ai. 675. If, 
instead of év 8 we read 48 (which Soph. 
sometimes used in dialogue, fr. and 
493), this would rather link the two dei- 
ties as holding Colonus. ; 
56 Lpopybets is a ‘Titan’ as son 
of the Titan Iapetus (Hes. Zheog. 510). 
Welcker (Griech. Gotterl. 2. 254) thinks 
that ‘Titan,’ instead of ‘Titanid,’ is used 
here only because, like the Titans, 
Prometheus rebelled inst Zeus: but 
this seems strained. Cp. Cic. Zuse. 2. 
10. 23 (from the Hpou. Auduevos of Aesch., 3 
Prometheus speaking) 7ttanum sudoles, ! 
socia mosiri sanpuinis, Generata caelo. 
wupdspes (55), because represented with a 
torch in the right hand: Eur. Phoen. 1121 
(on the shield of Tydeus) dei¢ 82 Aauwrada 
| Tera» Tpoundeds Epeper es rphowy wéduy. 
So wupgdépos of Artemis (O. 7. 207), and 
Capaneus (Ast. 135). Cp. Philostratus 
p- 602 (quoting the Athenian rhetorician 
Apollonius, circ. 225 A.D.) La Tpoun det d¢- 
Souxe cal rupdope. His altar was in the 
Academy, just s. of Colonus, and this was 
the starting-point of the Aauradngopla (to 
the acropolis) at the three torch-festivals. 
Harpocrat. 184 rpets dyovrw *A@nvaio 
éopras Nauradas, IavaPyvalas xal “Hgat- 
orelas nal I[poun@elocs. Schol. Ar. 
Ran. 131 Aauwatngopla: S¢ yl-yvorra: rpeis 
éy ry Kepapexy, 'AGyvas, ‘“Hdalerov, II po- 
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ST. Speak, and from me thou shalt find no refusal. 

OE. What, then, is the place that we have entered ? 

St. All that J know, thou shalt learn from my mouth. 
‘This whole place is sacred; awful Poseidon holds it, and there- 
in is the fire-fraught god, the Titan Prometheus; but as for 
the spot whereon thou treadest, ’tis called the Brazen Thresh- 
old of this land, the stay of Athens; and the neighbouring 
fields claim yon knight Colonus for their primal lord, and 
all the people bear his name in common for their own. 


See comment. 57 685s mss.: 686s Brunck, edd. 58 ol 82 rAnolo] al &¢ rAn- 
glow appears asa v. /. in the margin of L, and in the text of B, T. Bothe prefers 


ol &¢ w\xolov. 
pares vv. 44, 78). 


pnbdws. Aesch. wrote both a Ip. Tuppdpos 
(the 1st play of his trilogy) and a satyric 
Tip. Tvpxaeds. rétrov by inverse attraction: 
Lys. or. 19 § 47 rhe odolay fw xaréure Ty 
wlet ob wielovos dfia éoriy x.7.4.3 cp. on 


0. T. 449. 

87 bz. Somewhere near the grove of 
the Eumenides, but not within the stage- 
scene, was a spot called ‘the threshold’ 
of Hades,—a steeply-descending rift or 
cavern in the rock, at the mouth of which 
some brazen steps had been made (see on 
1590 f.),—in accordance with the epic 
notion that Hades had a xdAxeos oddé6s 
(//. 8.15). From this sfot, the immedi- 
ately adjacent region (including the grove) 
was known as ‘the brasen threshold,’— 
xadxérous, borrowed rh nape 
xan Bdbpa (1591), taking the e 
sense of ‘adamantine.’ As ‘rooted on 
the nether rock’ (Oe dppifwyévor 1591), 
and also as linked by mystic sanctities 


with the Powers of the Under-world, this. 


region of the ‘brazen threshold’ is called 
tpacy’ ’AGnwir, the stay of Athens: a 
ora in which the idea of physical 

is is joined to that of religious safe- 
ae XaAxdéwovs, with feet of brass 
El. 491 x- Epsvds, untiring), ¢.¢. furnished 
with steps: not, putting brass 
under the foot, as some have taken it: so 
dpyupérous, xpveérovs etc. 

89 The name—though codwsés was so 
familiar a word—is traced in the usual 
Greek fashion to a hero Colonus, the 
éwrawupos of the deme; and, to justify the 
epithet of the place, trms, he is called 
lwérys, horseman, or knight. In the 


59 rovd’ mss.: rdw Reiske, Brunck, Elms., Wecklein (who com- 

CO ¢gépover] gopoiio. Nauck. 
most MSs., including A, which, however, has o written above ov. 
awoyacpévos is in Riccard. 34 and Vat. 


61 wrouacuévoy L, with 
The true 
63 rilow (sic) L, with w written 


roads about Colonus (rate de...dyuats 715) 
men first learned to use Poseidon’s gift of 
the horse. With rév8’ cp. 65 rovde rod 
Geov. In the case of the tribes, at least, 
statues of eponymi were familiar to Athe- 
nians (cp. Ar. Pax 1183 rdw dvdpedyra roy 
Tavélovos). A statue of the hero Colonus 
on the stage would be an effective device 
for giving greater vividness to the local 
legend. "ihe speaker could point to it with 
dramatic fitness, since Antigone is with 
her blind father. _ 

60 dpxnyés, or doxrryérns, =esp. the 


founder of a family or clan, or (like xrl- 


orns, olxiorhs) of a city. Bekker Amecd. 
1. 449 dpxnyérac® tpyeudves of éxrdpupor 
ray puddy, quoting from the I'fjpas of 
Ar. rape rods dpyrryéras, = by the statues 
of the ten érdvuuoe owes of the Attic 
tribes. Arist. fr. 85 (Berl. ed. p. 14912 
20) dperh rol yévous, cal eiryeveis ol dxd 
rovrou ToG -yévous, odx day 6 rarip evyeris 
7 Gdn’ day 6 dpxnyds. Isocr. or. 3 § 28 
Teixpos per 6 Tol yévous huay dpnryés. 
Plat. sms. 21 E ris wédews Geds dpxryés 
rls ¢orw (of Sals in Egypt, which claimed 
origin from the goddess Neith). 

61 And all (the Snpuéra, supplied 
kava ovveow from ta gs = Saul) bear 
his hame in common (kotvéy, in their 
capacity as Kodwyseis), being designated 
thereby. rtobvopa, acc. of apiece 2 >é- 
pover, is also cognate accus. to svopa- 

which ie added to mark he 
fixity of the deme-name,—a title not 
merely ornamental (like ’Epex@et8a: for 
Athenians), but regular. 
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“ 4 a 3 98 6 > 43 3 ‘4 
TowauTd gos tavr eoriv, w fé’, ov ddyots 
Tynapey’, GdAAa tH Evvovcia. mdéov. 


OI. 
EE. 
OI. 
EE. 
OI. 
EE. 
OI. ap 
EE. 


above: rAéw Suidas s. v. Zuvovela. Schneidewin conject. Aew. 


} yap twes vaiovor trovade Tous rdzrous ; 
Kal Kdpta, tovde tov Oeov y éravupor. 

apxe Tis avtav, 7 we Te mryBe doyos; 
éx tou Kar aotu Bacitéws tad apyeras. 
ovTos Sé tis Adyw TE Kat obdve pare; 
Oncevs Kadetrat, Tou mpw Alyéws TOKos. 
ay Tis aur@ moptos €€ unwy podo; 
ws mpos Ti Ad~wv 7 KaTaprucwy podew ; 


65 


79 


66 rs] Land 


other Mss. have ris, A rig, which led Elmsley to suggest dpye ris adraw; But, as 
he himself remarks, ‘ Mss. nullam in hac re auctoritatem habent, neque aliud con- 
siderandum, quoties inter ris et res diiudicandum est, quam utrum corum sententiae 


convenientius sit.’ 


62 cot, ethic dat.: Zi. 761 rocatré co 
rabr’ écriv, ws yey ev Ady | dA-yard, x.7.d. 
Adyos, ‘story,’ legend, generally, but 
esp. try, in which Colonus had not 
yet figured: the /éiad (23. 679) buries 
Oedipus at Thebes: cp. Paus. 1. 30. 4 
(of the Oedipus-myth at Colonus) ddpopa 
per xal Urea Bs nae olga ee 

68 TH ‘b e i 
with them’: t.é. those ‘ahs: live at Colo 
nus feel the charm of its holy places grow 
upon them. So the Thucydidean Peri- 
cles describes the Athenians as rip ris 
widtews Sévaur cal’ jyépay Epyp Sewpd- 
vous xal épacras yeyropdvous aurijs (2. 43): 
cp. the schol. here, rg épyw xal rp welpg 
wréoy ripapeva, od rots Aéyots.- 

64 ¥ ydp «.7.A. The eager interest 
of Oed. in this question depends on his 
raclatan derived from the oracle, that 
he brought xépan rois ee eae 

66 xal xdpra: cp. 301: Eur. Hipp. 89 
OE. dp’ dy ri wou SéEao...; III. xal xdpra 
y’. Geot, the Aero Colonus. Though the 
distinction had lost nothing of its clear- 
ness at this date (cp. Antiphon or. I § 27 
odre Geods 000’ Hpwas ovr’ dvOpwrous del- 
gaca), 0eés is sometimes the generic term 
for beings who receive divine honours: 
so Amphion and Zethus, the Theban he- 
roes, are ru oud (Ar. Ach. gos), and Eu- 
polis says (’Aorpdrevroc fr. 3) & edoxias 
Spbuoicw ’Axadhpyou Geod (the éravupos of 
the ’Axadjpea). 

66 Elmsley reads dpye rls avrav; 
‘ Whe is their king?’ But Oed. rather 
asks, ‘Have they a monarchy or a de- 


See comment.—déyos] Bonitz conject. xpdros: Mekler, »épos. 


mocracy?’ It would be a prosaic objec- 
tion that the question is hardly suited 
to the heroic age of rarpual Bacisia _ 
(Thac. 1. 13). "awl te wr. Noyes; 
‘or does of discussion rest with the 
people?’ wArOa, the popular assemdly, 
as oft. rd duérepoy rAROos in the Attic 
orators. Thuc. 3. 4o (Pericles, on the 
Athenian democracy) od rovs Aoyous rots 
Epyas BAdBSay iyyoupeva, The schol. pa- 
raphrases, 4 év ry ri. doris } loxes; 
and xpdros is a conject. instead of Aéyos. 
Elmsley and others cp. Eur. Cyel. 119 
rivos xddorres ; (under what king?) # Sed;- 
pevras apdros; There is no evidence for 

as (rt) the commanding word, 
‘sway’: (2) the deciding word, ‘arbitra- 
ment’: or (3) the ‘principle’ (ratio) of 


government. 


67 &, of the head and fount of power: 
El, 264 xdx ravd dpyouas: Ant. 63 dpyxé- 
werd’ éx xpaccover. 

6s tls (dv)...npard; =ris 
fsrw otros $s xpara; Eur. Hec. gor ris 
ovros cups ToUpdy OUK és | xetaOax; 
ve kal oOéva, word (counsel) and might 
(of deeds): Od. 16. 242 (Odysseus) xeipds 
7 alxpnrhe Ener: xal éxigpova Bovdtp : 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 11 (may Cyrene’s king be 
blest) éx’ Epyouwe dupl re Bovdais: Soph. 
O. T. 884 (of a répayvos) ef 3¢ 7s Ueporra 
xepoiy Ff Acyw wopeverarz. So Theseus is 
described by Thuc. 2. 1§ as -yerduevos 
wera Tod Evverod nal Suvards. 

69 Sophocles conceives the union of 
the Attic communes (commemorated by 
the annual festival of the cwolxa 
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Such, thou mayest know, stranger, are these haunts, not hon- 
oured in story, but rather in the life that loves them. 


OE. 
_ ST. 
OE. 
ST. 
OE. 
ST. 
him. 
OE. 
ST. 


70 dp’ avy A, R, V*: dp’ ovw L and the others. —ipur)] qu A, V?. 


Are there indeed dwellers in this region ? 

Yea, surely, the namesakes of yonder god. 

Have they a king? Or doth speech rest with the folk? 
These parts are ruled by the king in the city. 

And who is thus sovereign in counsel and in might ? 
Theseus he is called, son of Aegeus who was before 


Could a messenger go for him from among you? 
With what aim to speak, or to prepare his coming ? » 


71 ws rpds} 


Srws Nauck.—carapricw» B, xaraprigow Vat. The verb xaragrifw (St. Matth. iv. 
a1 xaraprifovras rd dixrva), to ‘mend,’ ‘repair,’ or ‘equip,’ was commoner than 
Karapriw in post-classical writers, but is not suitable here.—sodgei A, R, V7, Suidas 
(s. v. xaraprigw): odo L and the rest. The scholium in L indicates both readings :— 





-- +-——-— —_— --— 


in August) as already accomplished b 
Theseus. Athens is the ca ial, all the 
people of Attica being oned as ils 
citizens (ardyrwy 48y Ewredouwruv és av- 
thy, Thuc. 2. 15). Isocr. or. so § 18 
speaks of Theseus as 6 Aeyouevos per 
Alytws, yerdpsevos 3’ éx Tloveadévos. Aegeus, 
too, was said to have been king of 
Athens: see on 297; and was the 
nymus of one of the ten Attic tribes 
(Alynls g@ud%, Andoc. or. I § 62). He 
gave the title to a lost play of Sophocles. 
70 dp’ dv nig pahon: ‘I wonder if 
any one would go?’ =I wish that some one 
would go. Ji: 10. 303 ris xév po réde 
Epyor bworxdpueves reddcece | Supp Exe pe- 
yéAy; Cp. infra 1100. avrg, poet. after 


— the verb of motion:.cp. //. 12. 374 érevy- 


outvores 8’ xowro: Aesch. P. V. 358 GAder 
airy Znvds...8édos: cp. O. 7.711. wop- 
" wés, one sent to bring a person, O. 7. 248. 

71 os xpos rf goes with both parti- 
ciples, poAdy with the second only. The 
Chorus are uncertain whether Oedipus 
has merely some message for Theseus, or 
wishes to bring him in person to the 
spot (as rouros might imply), Our 
pointing is better than ws pds ri; A. 7 x. 
podety; The query turns more on the 
motive of the appeal than on a sharp 
contrast between its possible forms. A<¢é- 
wy should not be joined with mode 
(‘dd him come,’ Blaydes). 

The reading and explanation of the 
verse hinge on the question whether os 
(1) belongs to xpos ri, =‘ with what view?’ 
or (2) is »==*in order that.’ Now (r) 


is strongly supported by two other places 
of Soph., in each of which this formula 
stands, as here, at the beginning of a 
question: O. 7. 1174 OI. ds apdés rf 
xpelas; Zr. 1182 TA. de awpds rl wriory 
rad’ dyay émorpépas; The simple wpds 
ri; (also freq. in Soph.) =merely ‘with 
reference to what?’ while ws wpds ri= 
‘with reference to what, in your concep- 
tion or intention (as)?’: hence the latter 
is appropriate when the questioner can- 
not imagine the agent’s motive. 

Ka, v poheiy, to prepare thi 
(to work upon his mind, directly or indi- 
rectly), so that he shall come: for the inf. 
cp. 1386: Plat. Rep. 562 C riw woksrelas... 
wapackevadfe rupavyeldes SenPfwas: and for 
xaraprow of mental or moral influence, 
Plut. for. 38 D av...uh yas xpnorois 
ddatpur 4} waparpéruy xaraproy Thy pucw. 

With L’s pédor (os being then final), 
we must render: ‘that Theseus might 
come with what view (wpds rl),—to say or 
to arrange (what)?’ The opt. can stand: in 
spite of xepddyy 72), since dp’ dy udAo; 
(70) puts the case hypothetically: see 
on ri. But: (a) the double pd at 
the end of two successive verses, is in- 
tolerable. Dindorf, therefore, conjecturally 
reads wapy, which Wecklein and others 
adopt.. (4) The antithesis between Adtwe 
and xarapréows is hardly clear. Wecklein 
explains, xpés rotew doyor 9 Epyow; Cer- 
tainly ri Adfwe 7 Spdoww could mean, ‘for 
what conceivable purpose?’ (cp. O. 7. 718 
rt pwr 93 rl pwruw): but carapriowy would 
be a very strange substitute for dpdcws. 


24 ZTOPOKAEOYS 
OI. as dy mporapKay opiKpa Kepoavy péyo. 
EE. Kat tis Tpos avopos pt) Bdérovros GPKECLS ; 
OI. oo” ay deyopev, ravF dpavra, deLomer. 
EE. olo&, @ BD ge, as vov pj opadys ; éxeirep et 75 
yevvaios, as iBévr, hap Tob Saipovos: 
avrou per’, ovnrep Kabdyys, ews éyw 
tois évOad’ avrov, p17) kar’ aoru, Snpdrass 
deEw Ta ddr: owe yap Kpwovat cou 
et xP? Oe pipvew 7 Tropever Gat TON. 80 
Ol. @ téxvor, hi) BeBnxev mpty ) févos ; ; 
AN. BéBnxev, wore Tray _ ev nonin, war ep, 
eleorre pwvety, ws euov pdvys médas. 
Ol. @ morviat Seuvarres, EVTE vuv edpas 
Tpatav ép Upav THoSe Ns éxapyy’ eyo, 85 
Poi By TE _kdpol HY yeoF GyVMOVES, 
OS pot, Ta TON exew or éLeypn Kaka, 
ws rl rpochétur abr pou Tis, 3B xpds rl edrperlow abriv podelv; 72 
owuxpd)} wuxpd MsS., Campbell: ojuxpt Elms., and most edd. Cp. on v. § _75f 
Blaydes conj. ds od (for viv) wy o¢. (‘how thoa shalt Boe harm’): Nauck, 


GAN’, @ géy’ , ws vor 1» opad ys rou Saluovos, | avrod pdr’, deleting the sole éxelrep 


rth yerraios, ws lévre, why. Hense suggests: 


3., | éwelwep ef yervaios ws ldérr: por. 


78 1 PAérorros, not ov, since the 
blindness is a condition: ‘if he has not 
sight.’ 

7% dpevra: the blind man’s words 
will be instinct with mental vision. (Cp. 
0. 7.747.) The insight is ascribed to 
words themselves, not to the ‘speaker, as 
at 267 werov@ora and Sedpaxéra are cn 
thets of the épya, not of the agent. 
ery Cho. 854 ¢pér’.. “Sunarauire, 

Suppl 467 wupdrwod.. caspeerepor (Acyor). 

Milton, Par. Lost 3.51 So much the rather 
thou, Celestial Light, Shine tnward, and 
the mind through all her powers Irradiate ; 
there plant gee 

76 oled’...ch¢...u7 43; dost thou 
know (how to act), — t thou mayest 
not come to harm? A modification of 
the phrase ole 8’ ws rolncov, in which rol- 
noov is abruptly substituted for de ce 
wojoa. So, here, olo@a eagerly be- 
speaks attention to the advice: see on 
O. T. $43. 

76 as l8dvri: dg has a limiting force 
(as above, 20), Ant. 1161 Fw fyAwros, ws 
duol (cp. on O. 7. 763). The dat. is 
that of the person interested by the per- 
ception, as in ws per ouvedovre eixeiv 


ex’, SE, ot». By og. rot 
978 ros Turnebus, Brunck, and most 


(Xen. An. 3. 1 § 38), woddd cal Dra 
wapakcworrs (Thuc. 2. 51), cvdd\auSévorre 
xara rd dpOdp (for one who rightly com- 
prehends, Her. 7. 143), a drropéry ov 
Oeppdy dv (Thuc. 2. 49), etc. Salpovos, 
sortis: 90 1337, and oft.: boldly in fr. 
587 uh oweipe woddols Tov rapérra Sal- 
pova, sow not the rumour of thy fate 
abroad. 
78 pixar Gory is a comforting paren- 
thesis. p is due to the preceding im- 
perative : ep. Thuc. 1. 124 — 
cagde rie wédepor, 1% ooBndérres 
rixa dene: Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 37 


dryer 
yuraixa xal robs waidas, pander avras. 


Th 

caradeds: but it has, i in itself, almost the 
effect of a reaenaing 1 baa ‘do not 
suppose that I mean e could not make 
ol év6a3° avrod wh we pbc adhe a 
single phrase, as=such of the folks as are 
not in the town, but here. évéd8’ at- 


A 


roe: Solon fr. 36. 11 rods 8’ év668' avred ~ 


Attica, as opp. to abroad): so Eupolis 
r. inc. t. 4 (where Bothe after Meineke 
badly points rw» év6dd", avrod), etc. The 
word Syyérys in Ant. 690, As. 1071 
=a common man as opp. to a chief. 
Here, as in Eur. (Aesch. has not the 


i, 





—- 
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OE. That by small service he may find a great gain. 

ST. And what help can be from one who sees not? 

OE. In all that I speak there shall be sight. 

ST. Mark me now, friend—I would not have thee come to 


harm,—for thou art noble, if one may Judge by thy looks, leaving 
thy fortune aside ;—stay here, een where I found thee, till I go 
and tell these things to the folk on this spot,—not in the town: 
they will decide for thee whether thou shalt abide or retire. [E-xz7. 


OE. My child, say, is the stranger gone? 

AN. He is gone, and so thou canst utter what thou wilt, 
father, in quietness, as knowing that I alone am near. 

OE. Queens of dread aspect, since your seat is the first in 
this land whereat I have bent the knee, show not yourselves 
ungracious to Phoebus or to myself; who, when he proclaimed 


of the recent edd.: roted’ sss., Campbell. 
ye r, Brunck, Elmsley, and others: ros Campbell. 


that doom of many woes, 


79 ca L (with ye written above): 
80 «i xp%] 4 xp} Mss., Wunder, 


86 yévnc® L (with e written 


Solin Campbell. Turnebus, whom Brunck and most other edd. follow, first 


# to el. 


word) and Pind. (Mem. 7. 65), dnudra 
are the ‘citizens’ generally; though in 
this place the term is tinged with the 
notion of ‘demesmen.’ 

SO d xph. All our Mss. have 7 xp7 
(which Campbell retains); but, as be- 
tween 4 and ¢ in such a case, their au- 
thority is small: thus in Aesch. Cho. 
994, where er’ is certain, L gives the 
senseless #r’. Epic usage allows #2 (7), 
answered by ye 6). in an indirect ques- 
tion: JZ. 3. 299 bppa Satiper | he éredp 
KdAxas parrevera, ye xal obi. But is 
there any Attic example of this construc- 
tion? Three instances are indeed alleged 
from Aesch. (P. V. 780, Cho. 756, 890), 
but they are most doubtful: see Appen- 
dix. Attic usage prescribed d (or efre) as 
= ‘whether,’ introducing the indirect ques- 
tion: the correlative ‘or’ was usu. dre, 
but sometimes, as here, 4. 

S1 ply, ethic dat.: do we find our- 
selves bY hey Cp. 62. 

82 , in quiet case, nearly= 
hodxws, as afta ia can ‘at the last’: 
cp. El. 384 viv yap év cary ppoveir. 

83 powns widas, sc. odons, a gen. 
absol. (we could not understand ws dy»7¢ 
wédas éuot pévns): cp. 1588: O. 7. 966 
we idrrynraw, sc. SvTwr. 

84 wérva, fitting in his mouth, as 
being esp. their name at Thebes {43}: 
Savewes: as looking sternly on sin (42). 
The face of the Avengers is still terrible to 


85 yys) yvi’ Burges, Blaydes. 


his inner eye. Sophocles nowhere por- 
trays the lineaments of the Furies, as _ 
Aesch. does (Zum. 46—54), but he 
leaves on the mind an impression not less 
awful. «dre viv Kappa éwi Edpas (ger. 
sing.) Opiw wpbray (possess. gen.) rijde 
vis perunrs gen.). ért a so rea 
since dpwy is possessive gen. (= Uuerdpas): 
cp. 136, O. Z. 177 dxrdy apis dowépou 
Geov. Uxapia (sc. yévu) absol., as Eur. 
Hee. 1079 #4 BG, wa ord, Ta dpe ; 

S6 dyveporves, without yrwun, hence, 
‘ inconsiderate’; and 80, ‘unfeeling’: Tr. 
473 Ppovotcay Ovyrd Kodx dyndpova, t.é. 
not refusing to make allowance for hu- 
man frailty. Xen. Mem. 3. 8. § dyrw- 
pom KT] repruxel, to fall in with a 
judge who makes no allowance. But 
d-yrws =: ‘undiscerning,’ 0. 7. 677. 

87 , since in Attic xpdw con- 
tracts in 7: Tyrtaeus 3. 3’Awé\Awp | xpu- 
coxbuns Expy wlovos d& ddvrov: Pind. O/. 
7-92 Expeow (uv. &. Expacr): Lucian Alex. 
a2 Epa xal ¢0éamitve (common dialect). 
7a réAN’, cp. El. 564 Ta woAAd eredpar’, 
those w winds. The prophecy was 
made to Oedipus at Delphi when he went 
thither in his youth from Corinth, to ask 
whether he was indeed the son of Poly- 
bus, the Corinthian king, and Merope. 
The god did not solve his doubt, —a\Aa 
v G0\ca cal Send xal ddcrnva rpotdnrvery 
Aywy (O. 7. 789). Eur. makes Oedipus, 
while still at Thebes, tell Antigone of a 


26 


raurny edefe travAay év 


ée\Oovre 
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a 
pay Teppiay, omrouv Beav 
geuvav edpay Ad Bou Kat Levdooracry, 


évrav0a Kdpyew tov tadaimrwpov Biov, 
Képon pév, oixyoavra, tows Sedeypevors, 
arnv S€ tots méuWacw, of p airyAacay: 
onpea 8 new tavde po. rapryyva, 


) veopov, } Bpovrny tw’, 4 Aws oédas. 


95 


eyvwka pév vuv ws pe THVOE Try Odd 
oun €oF omus ov motoy €€ uw mrEepoy 


efyyay’ eis 168° adoos. 
above 7): yévaed’ V3. 


89 ¢€\Odyra Elmsley. 


ov yap ay Tore 


90 tevocragw}] Over this word 


yp. xal xarderacy is written in L. The whole verse had been accidentally omitted 
from L’s text, and has been added in the right-hand margin, in a line with v. 89, 


= pated by the rst hand. 


91 xaurrey A, R. 


92 olxjcarra MSS., except 


which has oimjcovra. The latter, a conjecture of Triclinius, is untenable; but 





#6s which doomed him to die at 
lepds Kodwyéds ( Phoens. 1705 ff.). Far more 
poetical is the conception of Sophocles, 
that Apollo had appointed the sigz, but 
not named the s/ace. 

88 ratrnv Ode wafAav: spoke of 
this asa rest. The pronominal object of 
the verb, instead of being roéro, is assi- 
milated to the gender of the predicate 
waidhay: cp. Plato Cra. 433 EB Aéyer... 
elvas TaUTHY a, dvépuaros, EurOyxxy, 
he says that in ¢4zs consists the correct- 
ness of a word,—convention: Lysias or. 
13 $37 radrapy yip doxdrap Slxypy durd- 
pela wap’ avréw daBeivy, this (death) is 
the extreme penalty which we can exact 
from them. év xpévy paxpe: so £/. 330: 
Ant. 422, Ph. 235, etc.: but 1648 xpdrw 
Bpaxet (without év). The general Attic 
rule was to.use év in such phrases as éy 
wold, maxpy, oMyy, Bpaxel xpdvy, ep 
6N-yass Hudépass, dy woddois trecw. The 
instances uae which @ is omitted are 
com ively rare in poetry, and v 
Gare eee doubtful) in cently with the 
exception of the phrase itorépy xpory 
which in prose usu. lacks ¢v: it takes it, 
however, below at 614 and 7y. 18. 

89  Wddvr...Blov. Apollo said: 
auryn wavrd go Eora:, €\Gdyri xwpay 
repulay, O@ou ay AdBys 8. o. ESpay xal 
kevdoracw’® évrav0a xduwers «rr. In 
the orat. obliqua, if the tense of the prin- 
cipal verb were primary (as A¢ye), drov 
ay \dBys would become érou ay \dfw: 
since it is secondary (We), we have 


Swrov wit. The part. dédvre ex- 
resses the first condition to be fulfilled 

fore the ravAa can be attained. tad- 
<Hv is explained by dvratéa xduyeu. 
Tepplay ee : in whatever land he 
should find the Semnae, that land was to 
be for him repyla, t.¢. was to contain the 
goal of his wanderings. The word occurs 
elsewhere only in Ant. 1331, rTepplav 
déudépay, one’s last day. It fits the meta- 


phor of xdpWey, from rounding the post . 


in the Savrcs (cduya: dcasdov Odrepor 


xG@how radu, Aesch. Ag, 344), since réppa | 


oft. =»teca or xaurrip, the turning- 

(ZL. 23. 466 eb cyeOéew wept réppa). ore 
90 vey: see on 43. fevécracw, 

quarters for strangers. Pollux 9. 50 wépy 

3¢ xal woXews xal ravdoxeion xal ferry xal 

ws dy "Ivdxw Zopoxdéous (a 

zig fr. 253), wavddnos Eevdcracss. 


settled there (oe. 


hand, the blessing to Attica turned on 
the personal residence of Oed. therein at 
the close of his life: cp. 626 xotwor’ Oi- 
Slarouy dpeis | axpeiory olanripa sétacba. 
This favours oluiyjeavra. xipSy and drny, 


snp ae 


+ od 
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spake of ts as a rest for me after long years,—on reaching 
my goal in a land where I should find a seat of the Awful 
Goddesses, and a hospitable shelter.—even that there I should 
close my weary life, with benefits, through my having dwelt 
therein, for mine hosts, but ruin for those who sent me forth— 
who drove me away. And he went on to warn me that signs 
of these things should come, in earthquake, or in thunder, haply, 
or in the lightning of Zeus. 

Now I perceive that in this journey some faithful omen from 
you hath surely led me home to this grove: never clse could 
yet it was received by Turnebus, and approved by Schaefer. Hermann says:— 


*Scribendum esse oixicayra et ego diu est quum censui et Doederlinus p. s9 Act. 
Monac. vol. 1. monuit. Verba eius opposult Elmsleius, ipse quoque manifesto sic 


legendum iudicans. 


Neque enim habitare hic, sed mori vult Oedipus.’ See com- 


ment.—Nauck conject. é«rod\wvra: Lense, eivoicovra: Mekler, etoay re. 94 
wapyyyva) rapeyyva L. In A and V*, which also have rapeyyvéa, 7 is written above 


e. 96 »w) viv L, which is preferred by Herm., Schneidewin, and Wecklein. 


accusatives in appos. with the sentence 
évrav0a xaxyew rdyv lov: the participle 
olxjearra (in antithesis with Seheydvace 
cp. 13 gro xpds dora») serves to bring 
out the point on which the «épdy and ary 
depend. For the p/ur. acc. in appos. cp. 
Eur. Alc. 6 cal pe Onrevew rarhp eee 
drow’ qwdyxacey. This is better than to 
refer xépdn and arn to the person of Oed. 
(‘having dwelt there as a blessing’ etc.), 
which would suit dry, but hardly the plur. 
xépéy,—used here instead of xépdos (cp. 
79) because the ‘ blessings’ were to be 
elt in vert ways and on many occasions 
(see 1524 ff.). 
98 rots wippacw is supplemented by 


dmj\acay, since wéurew can be said of 


those who ‘s the parting guest’: Od. 
15. 74Xph Eaivor wapeovra gireiy éOddovra 
& réurecs. 
. 04 cannot mean ‘pledged,’ 
‘ promised’ (#yyva@ro), but only ‘ passed the 
watchword to me,’ £.¢. ‘told me, as a 
sign.” Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. §8 wapryyta 6 
Kupos cévOnpa, Zevs cdmpayos cal iye- 
puw, ‘C. proceeded to pass the watch- 
word, ‘Zeus’,’ etc. wapeyyvde regularly 
has this sense (which sometimes passes 
into that of ‘exhorting,’ ‘encouraging’ 
one another); or else that of ‘putting 
something into another’s hand,’ ‘ entrust- 
ing’ it to him. The omission of the tem- 
poral augment in L and other Mss. is not 
a sufficient ground for adopting Her- 
werden’s depéyyva (‘trusty’). 

95 | cacpov Wf Bpovriv ny’, some 
such sign as earthquake or thunder 
(rwd with both): thunder is the sign 


given at 1606. tw’ suggests that’ the 
god spoke merely of ‘signs’: Oed. in- 
terprets. .Cp. schol. Ar. Ack. 171 &810- 
onula, 5¢ dor 6 waph xatptw yeu. 
Plut. Afor. 419 F ovyxvew peyirny repl 
roy dépa kai dcornulas rodAds yeréoOar. 

96 tyvexa piv is answered (ror) by 
DAd wo...ddre. wv, ‘then,’ seems better 
than vuwy, (though this could stand,) 
since the oracle is the basis of his be- 
lief. tyv8e tyy 68év: acc. of extension 
in space (with é€1yaye), denoting the 
ground traversed: cp. 1686: Ph. 1223 
xé\avOor Epwecs. 

97 otk lof Ses 0%, which in gram- 
matical order immediately follows és, can 
be thus placed because felt as one adver- 
bial expression = ‘assuredly’: so often éorup 
bre (=‘sometimes'), ovx fora 9G (‘in no 
wise’), ovdels Sores ov ( oyeey): etc, 

wrepdv: no outward sign been 
given. The ‘omen’ was in the leading 
of his will. Cp. the feeling in the Odys- 
sey (more spiritual here than the //iad) 
that the gods sometimes act directly on 
the human mind by inspiring a thought 
atacrisis. Od. 16. 382 (Odysseus to his 
son, when planning to slay the suitors) 
éwrore key woduBovdos évl Pope! Onces 
"AOhyn, | vevow ply Ta yw KepadZ: 
which anticipates such a rrepdy as is 
meant here. For rrepov as=olusds or 
Spots (= ward’ Soarep wept parrelas di0- 
xpives Ar. Av. 719) Schneidewin cp. Cal- 
limachus Lav. Fall. 124 wolwy (dpeiGwy) 
oux dyaGal wrépvyes, Propert. 4. 10. 11 felé- 
cibus edita pennis (with happy auguries). 

98 dnyay,, #¢. ‘to my goal (é£-)’, not, 
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4 en > 4 > @ ” 
Tpurarw viv avréxupo’ cdovropay, 


9 @ > A ‘ ey 0 
y aoivols, Kami oenvoy éCouny 


100 


Ba@pov 768° doxérapvov. adda por, Oeai, 
a 9 tJ 4 A > id (4 
Biov xar’ .oudas tas “ArddAwvos Sérte 
fd 


Téepariw non 


3 ? 
Kal KataoTpogny Twa, 
bd 


3 ‘' 8 “~ id ¥ A 
€L [LN OOKW TL PELOVMS EXELY, GEL 


4 , “a e o “~ 
p0xGors AaTpEevay Tots UmEepTdrots Bpotav. 
¥ > 


105 


“~ > 0 id 
it, @ yhuKeta, maides apxaiov Sxcdrov, 
» » > ? o ? 
ir, @ peyiorns TladAddos Kadovpevas 

“~ 9 a a 4 
macav A@nvas tysuwraty os, 
> 4 ® Ld 4 9sQ 27 4Qsd, oo? 
oixtipat avdpos Oidizrou rod ab\ov 


XX iSwdov ob yap 8) 16 7 dpyaiov Séuas. 
AN. giya. opevovrar yap ode 87 


110 
TLUVES 


Xpovw madavot, ons edpas ériokoror. 
OI. otyjoopai te cai ov p Te odov rddat 


99 vudw MSS.: duly Suid. (s. v. yygédos Ouela); schol. oS ydp dy xpéras duly 


dyréoxor. 104 pelor’ 53 byew is conjectured by Wecklein; peadrws vorety by 
Nauck; peloy dericxeiy (‘parum obdurasse’) by Mekler. 106 Wunder conject. 
poxGous...rods breprdrous. 110 7d 7 V*, Ald, Doederlein, Reisig, Elms., 


‘aside from the highway.’ Plat. Phaedo 
66 B xewdurete: rx. Gowep drpardés Tis éx- 
Gépecy hyas (and so Soph. 4i. 7). o8 
yap dv, ‘for ese,’ etc., the suppressed 
protasis being ef uh éffyaye: so 135: 
O. 7. 83 [where see Appendix p. 293 


(221, ed. 2)). 

100 aolves; the austere wan- 
derer lights first on the shrine of the aus- 
tere goddesses (ws alel rdw dpuotow dye 
Geds ws ror ductor); viihbev implying the 
thought that he has been in a manner 
consecrated to suffering. Water, and 
honey mixed with milk (seAlcparos), 
formed the xods dolyous, rydddua perly- 
para (Aesch. Lum. 107) of the Furies. 
Pollux 6. 26 ro yap yndadcetde rd rndd- 
ha Ovew HXeyor, Sxep earl rd xphoba 
Ovolaus dolvas, aw ras évarrias Ovelas olp- 
oomdyvdous S\eyor. Photius s.v. ¥n- 
@ddAxor Gvoias, dy als olvos ov owévdera:, 
GAL GSwp cal pedixparor. 

101 | (cp. 19), not shaped 
by the adze (cxéwapvos, fr. 724): so 
Soph. is quoted by Hesychius (1. 90) for 
adpémravoy (from Sperayy). 

102 Blov ¥...Kal Ka 
ov Twa, some endin 
close to my course. 


. 
of life,—some 
v wépacts is rd 


wepiy Top Plo, a passing through life to its 
end, a concluding of it (Eur. Andr. tor 
riw redcvralay...cepdcas tyuépay): Kara- 
otpody adds the notion of a career which 
approaches its Thuc. 2. 42 (of 
those who had fallen in the war) doxe? dé 
pos Smdotw dxSpds dperiw xpiry re pyri- 
oven xal redevrala SeBaoioa 4 viv riévde 
xaracrpegs (the closing scene of their 
lives). Polyb. 5. 54 The adrip éroty- 
castro Tod Blov xaracrpopiw.—dpudds : see 
on 550. 

104 patves av=pedwr eva. This 
euphemistic mode of expression with the 
comparative adverb is often found where 
censure or dis ment is to be conveyed 
less bluntly. Plato Phaed. 75 A dpéyeraz 
wey wave Taira dya olow rd teow, Ex er 
32 édvdeecrépws (repeated just after- 
wards thus, avrov évdedorepdé éoriy): 
A pol. 34 C ray’ ay ody Tis raura évvoncas 
av0adéderepow dy xpos we cxoly, = 
avdadtorepos ay en: Legg. 932 a édy ris 
dy rive ry Torn yordww duedédorepor 
xy Tov Séovros,=dueddorepos F. Oecdi- 
pus says to the Furies: ‘Grant me rest, 
unless haply (ru, adv., as O. 7. here 
with bitter irony) I seem % he 
such grace,—I, who have suffered so much 
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I have met with you, first of all, in my wanderings,—I, the 
austere, with you who delight not in wine,—or taken this 
solemn seat not shaped by man. 

Then, goddesses, according to the word of Apollo, give me 
at last some way to accomplish and close my course,—unless, 
perchance, I seem beneath your grace, thrall that I am evermore 
to woes the sorest on the earth. Hear, sweet daughters of 
primeval Darkness! Hear, thou that art called the city of great 


Pallas,—Athens, of all cities most honoured! 


Pity this poor 


wraith of Oedipus,—for verily ’tis the man of old no more. 


AN. Hush! 
thy resting-place. 
OE. 


Blaydes, Campb.: rca’ most of the other atss. and edd. 


een ae A. 


and so long.’ ey means here to 
in ge sense 0 ‘too insignificant,’ 
‘of too little account,’ in respect of suffer- 
ing: s.¢., one who has not yet suffered 
enough. Thus we arrive at the same 
sense which the scholiast extorts by a me- 
thod which seems impossible. He ex- 
plains pedves Exeav as=édarréves bev 
re xaxd, ‘to Aave ills in too small a de- 
ce.’ But (1) as Herm. said, this would 
paiov or pelw Exey, and (2) it is impos- 
sible to snaderstand ri. xaxd. Campbell 
thinks that pecdvus brew Aarpebuw = pechyws 
Exe Narpeupdrer : we is open to ob- 
jection (1), and to this (2), that the 
partic. Aarpedw could not do duty for a 
pouare ape after Exew. Wecklein (who 
llows t ol.) suggests padows Exe 
xaxaw, | and dd for feo in 108. 

105 dors Aa . Ag. 
217 dvdyxas idu \éradvor: Eur. Suppl. 
877 xpnudrew fevyGels Oro (in bonds to 
lucre). Zr. 357 wove harpeduara (servi- 
tude sv toils) 1s not similar. 

106 (r’, in urgent petition, as 248, 
O. T. 46 &...drbpOworov: 1413 fr’, dgui- 
car’. yAvecsian, with blandishment, as 
Tr. 1040 6 yAvads “Aidas. No other poet 
of the class. age (I think) ventures on 
this use of -yAveds in addressing deities, 
which, indeed, is somewhat apt to recall 
the Aristophanic © yAdKwr, w yAuKérare. 


XKérov: on 40. 

109 Tlanhésos, possessive gen. with 
xadotpeves: Athens, thou that art said 
to belong to Pallas, of all cities most 
honoured: Eur. /on 8 for yap ovx 
donuos ‘Ed\four rorss, | ris xpuvcodAdyxov 
JladAdddos xexAnuérn: 16. 311 Aogiou xe- 


Here come some aged men, [ wot, to spy out 


I will be mute,—and do thou hide me in the grove, 


113 éf 6306 wéda MSS. : 


xr\}peOa, I am called (the servant) of 
Apollo. 

110 «Bedoy (cp. 393), a mere wraith, 
with the semblance and speech of the 
man, drap dpéves ovx fc rduway, but the 
living heart is not therein (as Achilles 
says of the ef3wAo» of Patroclus, //. 23. 
104). So the wraith of Helen is ddwAor 
Eurvour, Eur. Helen. 34. 

ov ydp 8¥ ré y’. After 703’ in 109 a 
second 168’ here would be very awkward: 
and the article, if not necessary, is at least 
desirable. ov ydp 51] is esp. used in re- 
jecting an alternative to something already 
stated, and ye is often added with the force 
of ‘at any rate’; below, 265 ob yap dh 76 
ye | cop’: El. 1020 o& yap oh Kevoy 
dgdjcouer: Ph. 246 0d yap 8h ov y’ soba 
vavBarys. On the other hand ob yap 34 
without ye occurs O. 7. 576, Ant. 46. 

1211 The grove being close to the 
village, the man of the place has done his 
errand quickly, and the elders of Colonus 
are already heard approaching (cp. sae 

112 xpdve, dat. of circumstance with 
wahasol, old in 5 reapet of their years, se. 
‘aged.’ The a rase (an unusual one) does 
not seem to intensive, as pas Sg 
ae it, ‘very old’ yory yorvace in 
O. 7. 1469 is not similar), but simply 
pleonastic, as in Od. 13. 433 wadasov... 
éporros, an old man of many years. ti. 
TKOMOL here = specudatores, explorers, but 
in Ant. 217 overseers, watchers, and 24, 
1148 of tae master’ (of ‘bcs athe neives rites). 

113 Zk 
all mss. (1) This is usu. on Coie by 
partitive apposition (cxjua xad’ Sdov xal 
wépos), the part wéSa being in appos. 


oTp. a. 
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Kpuwov Kar aAcos, Tavd ews av éxpdbw 


Twas Adyous epotow. ey yap Te palew 


ITS 


geotw nv\dBea THY ToLOUpEeva. 


XOPOX. 


a r ¥> a ty, 
opa* TLS ap HY ; TOU VAL; 


117 


a A 3 4 \ @ a 
3 mou Kupe. éxtdmios overs Oo tavTur, 


e o > 4 
80 TavTwV AKOPECTATOS ,; 


120 


4 mporddpxov, evoce 87, 


5 mpoomevOou tayvrax7 


éxrodaw 8808 H. Keck, and so Wecklein: see comment. 
117 vale} Nauck (formerly) conject. xupe?: 


Elmsley.—padeiy}] Aadew Blaycles. 


with the whole pe: ‘Hide me,—that is, 
my foot,—apart from the road.’ The 
construction is common (/4%. 1301 wédes 
pe...xeipa, Hom. //. 11. 240 ron 3° dope 
wnt’ adyéva): the question here is as to the 
sense. dyayé pe réda could bear such a 
sense: but xptWov we réda cannot do so, 
unless we grant that xpvwreay wé8a could 
mean ‘to guide another's steps fo a hiding- 
place.’ Wholly different 1s Eur. Hee. 
812 wot uw’ dwetd-yas wéda; ‘whither art 
thou withdrawing thy steps from me?’ 
mmo pe pevyas; (2) Paley thinks that 
#é8a is ‘quite redundantly used,’ as if 
d&-youra had been part of the sentence. 
The evidence cited for a ‘redundant’ use 
of wé3a consists in (a) the phrase Balrw 
w6da, Eur. £i. 1173 etc., where Balsw 
is trans.: (4) one place, Eur. Ade. 1153 
GAN’ evruxolys, réoriusor 8 EXOos wéda: 
where, sf right, w. is a bold cognate acc., 
come with returning foot: but 686» and 
dso are vv. Wl. (3) Campbell takes pe 
as governed, wpds rd onuawdperor, by 
xpuyow woda as=bwrétaye: but this in- 
volves the difficulty noticed under (1). 
I rd as probable H. Keck’s &wo8dy 
é80v. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 978 xOovds riod’ 
éxwrodur. No substitute for rode is satis- 
factory: among the conjectures are xdépa, 
pé wan, wddu, wédras, wépa, rpdow, Tdxa, 
768e, 758’ dy. 

1142 rév8’.. lcpdde trivas Adyous 

voy, learn i regard to these men what 
they will say; not, learn them (by 
speaking to them), since his present ob- 
ject is only to overhear them, unseen. 
This gen. of connection often goes thus 
with verbs of perceiving, etc.: Xen. A/em. 


1165 ey yap) é& 8 


;; 6. 17 dvOupod rap eidérur Sre réyoue:. 
lat. Gorg. §17 C ayvootvres dAdHwe Sri 
Aéyouer. Distinguish 593 ray ud@ys pov 
vou@ére, when thou hast learnt from: me. 
118 dv ydp re paéety: ie. ‘for in 
learning (how the people of the place 
are dis ) consists the caution of 
(proper for) all that we are doing’: we 
— strangers, who must be pre- 
pared to shape our course according to 
the mood of the dorol (13). Though rg 
padety form a cretic, the spondee stands 
in the sth place, since ydp is a monosy!- 
lable: so £/. 376 el yap rawdé yor (where, 
as here, Elms. proposed 8¢ instead of 
yap): %b. 409 Ty Tobr’ Fpecer; cp. 664. 
116 rév : so £i. 84 (just 
before an exit, as here): raGra yap ¢épa | 
vlany r' é—’ tyuty xal xpdrot trav Spwpd- 
ywy. The yruuy here, perhaps 
meant to mark the caution t by bitter 
experience (cp. 273), has tone of 
Periclean Athens: cp. Thue. 2. 40 (it is a 
mischief) ph # Ofwar...d\oye wpd- 
Tepow 7} éwi d det Epyy éXOdiy: 3. 42 (Dio- 
dotus answering Cleon) rods...Adyour... 
d&idackddous rar wpaypkrues - 
117—268 Parodos, passing at v. 138 
into a lyric dialogue (xouuds) between the 
Chorus and Oedipus (see ig eld n. 
on the structure of the play). For the 
metres see Metrical spony Are 
The framework is as follows. (1) 1s¢ 
strophe, 117 vis dp’ ww to 137 valet, = 15t 
antistrophe, 149 ¢4 to 169 awepbxov. (2) 
and strophe, 176 obra to 187 ofBerOa, = 
and antistr., 192 avrov to 206 éervéoluay. 
Between the rst strophe and the rst anti- 
strophe is interposed an awapaestic ‘ sys- 


— 
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apart from the road, till I learn how these men will speak; for 


in knowledge is the safeguard of our course. 
- The CHORUS (elders of Colonus) enter the orchestra, from the 


[Exeunt. 


right of the spectators, as if 1n eager search. 
CHORUS. 


Give heed—who was he, then ? 
hath he rushed from this place, insolent, he, above all who liv 


Scan the ground, look well, urge the quest in every part. 


Hense, vdrous: Mekler, &é' ef: Wecklein, gavds. 


121 dedcar’ aurdv’ mxpoe- 


Sépxou | rpocretov wayraym L. (So, too, B, T, and others, but with Aedecer’.) 
Aevooar’ avriw’ rposdépxou | por gpObyyou rayraym A, R. dAetdoo’ avrév, rpocddpKoy, | 


. tem’ (cvorqua) of 11 verses, 138 58’ éxei- 


vos to 148 wpxovy (Ocd. and Ch.). Be- 
tween the ist antistr. and the 2nd strophe, 
a and systen of 6 verses, 170 Ovyarep to 
155 peravaords (Oed. and Ant.). Be- 
tween the 2nd strophe and the 2nd an- 
tistr., a 3rd system of 4 verses, 188 dye 
yuy to 191 wokeuwher toed.). From v. 
207 to the end (253), the verses are with- 
out strophic correspondence (avyopocd07Tpo- 
ga). A doubt exists as to the genuine- 
ness of wv. 237—253 (w tv0—diva:ro), 
and of the 4 trimeters which follow (254 
357): see On 237. 

e Chorus induce Oed. to leave the 
grove by promising that no one shall re- 
move him from Colonus by force (176), 
but, on learning who he is (222), revoke 
the promise, and command him to leave 
Attica. Antigone appeals to them. 

1197 Spa: cp. Aesch. Lum. 255 (the 
Furies hunting Orestes): Spa, Spa yar’ ad 
Nest Te wavra, wh | rAd0y diyda Bas 
parpedivos driras: also the scene in 
which the Chorus of the 4yax are seeking 
the hero (867 wa wa | wa ydp ovn Bay 
eyes 5). ; imperf. of previous 
mention (not implying that he fs not still 


- trespassing): who was he of whom our 


informant spoke? Plat. Crito 47D 8 ry 
pay exaly Bédrriow éylyvero (is, as we 
, made better), ry 3¢ ddleg drwi- 

Avre. Slightly different is the imperf. of 
a truth newly seen: Ph. 978 83’ 4» dpa | 
6 Ev\Aafiwdy ue, ‘so (all the time) this was 
he who has seized me.’ vata, of mere 
situation (not habitation), as //. 2. 626 
vhow at valove: répyy adds: 80 Al. 597 
(of Salamis), and 7%. 99 (of a wanderer). 
119 beréwes instead of dx rérou: 716 
aMa...rrdra | Opwoxes: O. T. 1340 ded- 
yer’ éxrémiov: 1411 Badrdoctow | éxplyar’: 
Ant. 785 pores 3° bweprévris: El. 419 


épdorioy | wiitaz: Eur. /. 7. 1434 wap- 
dari SpaueivGe. Plut. Dion 25 weddy- 
to wpds Thy SixeNay Edevyov. 

120 dxopécraros, ‘most insatiate’ 
(xdpos); hence, reckless of due limit,— 
shameless: cp. t#probus annts | atgue 
mero fervens uv. 3- 282). Eur. Her. 


. 926 (deprecating OBpts), wiper’ éudy ppé- 


ynua | yuxd 1 dxébpecros dy. A i- 
tive dxop#s is found in later Greek (The- 
mistius, or. go D, 4th cent. A.D.): and 
as divaxophs and xaraxopys are classical 
(Plato, etc.), it may be a mere accident 
that dxopys has no earlier warrant. If it 
does not come from dxop#s, our word 
might be compared with such irreg. su- 
perlatives as véaros, uédoo-aros. 

121 This verse is corrupt in the Mss., 
but two things seem clear: (1) there is 
no reason to suspect dpxov: (2) 
the singular Aveo must be restored, and 
placed after rpocdépxov. The antistro- 
phic verse (153) is GAN’ od pay by +’ dpol. 
A long syllable is then wanted to com- 
plete the verse wpordépxov, AeDoce. Her- 
mann’s wv has spain. lod adopted. 
But Ageoce vw mean only ‘se 
him’: not, ‘look for him’: A\etecew Tua 
could not stand for {yreiy rwa. The Ms. 
abréy was prob. a gloss which came in 
after wpogSépxov and elece had been 
transposed ; and the plur. \edocere ma 
have arisen from Adoce 84. In 135 oy 


‘is governed by y»@ra, not by Aedoowr: | 


and in Aesch. Zum. 258 Spa, Spa par’ 
au, Nelood re wavra (v./. warrd), the 
sense is, ‘scan all the ground.’ Cp. 43. 
890 (‘’tis cruel,’ the Chorus say, baffled 
in their quest) axernvds dydpa un Aetocew 
Srov. 


122 sgl ov (only here) ought to 
mean ‘ask, or learn, further’ (the reg. 
sense of wpoorvr@arecOat, xpocepwray), . 


Where lodges he ?—whither rst 
e? strophe. 
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6 wravaras, | | 
1 whavaras Tis 6 mpéaBus, ovd eyxwpos: mpoaéBa yap 
ovK ay mor aoriBes argos és 125 
~ > “~ ~ a 4 ‘ 
8 Tavd duamakeray Kopay, as tpeuopney déyew Kat 
= 9 wapaperBoper ddépxtws, dpdvws, addyws 7 Tas 


eupdjov ordua Ppovrides 132 
10 idvres: ta Sé viv rw’ new dAdyos ovdey alovf, 
11 6v éyd Aevoowr Epi Tay ovTH 135 
12 S¥vapar Tépevos yvwvat tov pot 
18 TOTE valet. 
cvor.a’. OI. 68° exéivos eyd: gwvy yap opa, 
To parilopevor. 
XO. ia ia, ~ 140 


Sewos prev opav, Sewds dé xryew. 


xpor@pbéyyou wayraxy Elmsiey. d¢ioo’ auvréy, rposdpaxol | rporrevOov warrax} 
Meineke. Acidco’ aurdv, rporrvbot, | wpocdtpxov wayraxyy Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
em. 63). ©TpoowedOov, \e0ocd vv, | rpogdépxov rayrayy Hermann, Wunder, Dindorf, 
Hartung, Campbell. xpocdépxou, Aetocé ww, | wporresfov wayraxy Schneidewin. 
Neioo’ aurdv, wpooxdde: (which he supposes to have been corrupted into rporgOéyyou), 
wpordépxov wayraxy Blaydes. I follow L, only conjecturing Acdece 84 (which seems 
more probable than Aevood xv) for the corrupt Aetoar’ avréy, and placing it after 
wpoa Sépxov. 125 éyxwpos MSS.: &yxwpos Bothe, edd. So in 841 &rowros was 


but this is weak: here, it seems rather to 
mean, ‘gress the inquiry,’ inquire asst- 
duously: cp. mwpocareiy, mrpochktcrapew. 
wporpbéyyou (‘speak to him’), av. é. for 
xporrevGou, is plainly unsuitable. Her- 
mann transposed mwpocdépxov and mxpoc- 
wetOov: but the ‘looking’ naturally pre- 
cedes the ‘asking,’ and ravrayy suits 
both. The conjectures \eioo’ atréy, xr pos- 
Spaxod, | rpoowrev@ov (or rpoorrvios, | rpoc- 
8épxov) are open not only to the objection 
from the sense of Aedocew (121), but also 
to this, that the aor. is less fitting here. As 
to wpocdpaxoi, éSpaxduny in Anth. Pal. 7. 
224 is a very rare example of that form. 

128 thavaras, one who has wandered 
hither from beyond our borders, and so 
az t¢vos: Cp. ON 3. 

126 £4 yap ovn dv: cp. 98: 
for the place of ovx, Ant. 96. 

126 does ls: see on 84. 

127 dpapaxeray: used by the poets 
of any violent force, divine or elemental, 
with which men cannot cope (as the Chi- 
maera, //. 6. 179; Artemis in her wrath, 
Pind. Pythk. 3. 33; the sea, 16. 1. 14; 
fire, O. 7. 177), and probably associated 
with duaxos. But the reduplication re- 


calls uat-ua-w (cp. rop-pup-w, ra-rvd-w), 
—the a being intensive: and if we sup- 
pose a secondary development of ,/MA 


as wax (Fennell on Pind. P. 1. 14), the 


roper sense of san would be 
seary Surious.’ e word being of epic 
coinage, it is conceivable that associations 
with pdyoues may have influenced the 
formation as well as the 
kal dpeo@” x.7.X. 
In approaching or a shrine, it 
was usual to salute lapercooas): and to 
invoke the deity audibly. But in passing 
the grove of the Eumenides the people of 
Colonus avoid looking towards it. No 
sound, no articulate word, escapes them. 
Their lips only move in sign of the 
prayer which the mind conceives. Cp. on 
489. TO Tag eopdpov orépa 
=‘moving the lips of (in) rever- 
ently-mute thought’: Uévas (instead of 
ol-yew, \vew, Scalpew) orépe has been sug- 
gested by the phrases gw»yy (or yAdooas) 
lévac: cp. fr. 844. 3 wodAde yAGocay 
éxxéas parnr. This is better than to 
make orépa purely figurative (like ‘the 
still, smal] voice’), when the sense would 
be, ‘giving a (still) voice to our reverent 
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A wanderer that old man must have been,—a wanderer, not a 
dweller in the land; else never would he have advanced into this 
untrodden grove of the maidens with whom none may strive, 
whose name we tremble to speak, by whom we pass with eyes 
turned away, moving our lips, without sound or word, in still 
devotion. 

But now ’tis rumoured that one hath come who in no wise 
reveres them; and him I cannot yet discern, though I look 
round all the holy place, nor wot I where to find his lodging. 


OEDIPUS (stepping forward, with ANTIGONE, from his place 
of concealment in the grove). Behold the man whom ye scek! tst ana- 
for in sound is my sight, as the saying hath it. ees 
Cu. O! O! i 
Dread to see, and dread to hear! 


corrupted in the Mss. to érromtos. 132 evgyjuov MSS., evgauov Doederlein; so 
in 197 he writes aguxig, in 682 duap, in 687 Kagwoi, in 688 duane. Elmsley says. 
‘Longe plura mutanda essent, si Dorismo restituendo operam serio daremus’: but 
Tas evdijpov, at least, seems impossible. 134 ovdey afovd’] otdév dyord’ Tri- 
clinius: ovxi oéSord’ Wecklein, odx dd\éyor@’ Blaydes. These editors read éyes 


in 166 (where see n.). 
text here, though he thinks it corru 


t. 
L, L*, B. The intrusion of opa» alter cx 


Nauck, who also reads f&yes there, leaves dftord’ in the 


188 53’ éxeivos dpa» éyw guwyg yap dpe 


¢iyos may have been suggested by such 





thought,’ eddpov (=silen/) qualifying 
the metaphor as when discord is called 
wip dvyipacrov, Eur. Or. 621. 

181 ddeves. The ancient custom 
was to pray aloud, partly from a feeling 
that one ought not to make any prayer 
which might not be heard by all mortaés. 
Pythagoras in Clemens Alex. Strom. 4. 

43 (it is usual pera: duwfs edyerOar) enol 
et, oy Ere 7d Geiory ovro ph divacda 
TOY hovxy P0eyyoutvew dates, adr’ Eri 
d&cxalas ¢Bobdowro elvax ras evxds, ds ovK 
dy ris aldecOein waceiobas wo\Awe cuvadd- 
tus. Persius 2.6 Non cutvis promptum 
est murmurque humilesque susurres Tol- 
lere de templis et aperto vivere voto. Lucan 
8.104 factto mala vola susurro Concipiunt. 
18s After lévres we may piace either 
(1) a point,—making rd 8 vow begin a 
new sentence: or (2) merely a comma,— 
taking ds (129) as still the object to 
G{ovr: (1) is best. 

184 ovSty (adverb) d{ovr’ (avrds) : 
ob3éy dforr’ as= pide aan nothing’ 
would be at least unusual. The act. of 
Afoyas occurs only here; but that fact 
scarcely seems to warrant a change. If 
any were made, the simplest would be 
ovdey dyovd’ (in the sense of Oeovs dyer), 
with Exas in 166. 


J. S. IL 


136 dy with yvevar only: Adooay 
absol.: see on 121. 

137 por ethic dat. (63, 81): vale 17. 

188 éxeivos, of whom ye were speak- 
ing: Ant. 384: Ar. Ach. 41 robr'’ éxeis’ 
oryw "Aeyor: Nub. 1167 88’ éxetvos dynp. 
dev yap dpe: (I appear to you), for in 
sound is my sight (f.¢. I know your pre- 
sence by your voices). To this announce- 
ment of his blindness a certain gentle 
pathos is added by rd garifdép. (acc. in 
appoe.), ‘as they say of us the blind’: 

luding generally, perh., to the fig. use 
of épay, Br\érew in ref. to mental sight 
(as O. 7. 747, of the blind seer, 8é8oxa 
wh Brérwp 6 uderis F), rather than to any 
special proverb. So Thuc. 7. 87 rarw- 
AcOpla oh, rd Aeydpmervos,...ovdew Ere 
obx drwiero, referring merely to the 
phrase. [Dem.] or. 25 § 89 wowep rd 
THs wrapotulas, dpwrras uh dpay xal 
dxovorras uh dxovew. We must not ren- 
der (1) with the schol., ‘I understand by 
sound what ye mean,’ 7d Aeydueror rap’ 
jum, nor (2) with Ellendt, ‘I perceive 
what is uttered by your voice.’ The 
pause saves the short final of darf{dpe- 
voy from being a breach of synaphea: 
cp. 143 (xpéaBus;): Ant. 932 (frep). 

14 iy, xAvey, epexepetic inf., like 


3 


LJ ? 
ayvT. a. 
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OI. py p, txereva, mpocidnr’ avopor. 
XO. Zev adefjrop, tis tof 0 mpéaBus; 
OI. ov maw poipas evdaipovicoat 
TpaTyns, @ THIS Epopos Xapas. 
Sno 8 ov yap ay wd addozpiots 
Oppacw elprrov 
Kamit opixpots péyas w@ppour. - j-~. . 


XO. éy° dkawy opparor 
. 7} , , 
2apa Kat yaa durddrpios; Sucaiwy 
8paKxpaiav F, do’ érexdoas. 

Lh en We ? 4 » 3 > » 

4 add’ ov pay ev y enol 

passages as <r. ae: 1331 86° éxeivos opar. 

ur 


143 drcizrup L, 
wpwrys (t.¢. rerpwyérns) Vauvilliers, Nauck. 


nebus, Wecklein: dAe#rop A, Brunck. and most edd. 
146 dro 3°} The reading 87Aor 


145 


149 


152 


142 xpocidnr’] vouloyr’ Meineke. 


145 


@’ in B and a few other mss. seems to have been due to a reminiscence of such 
phrases as rexyijpiow 3¢, and esp., perhaps, of Ai. go7 avrds wpds avrod: Sydow ev ydp 


xarerds cvghy (Plat. Polit. 303 B). The 
cry which bursts from the Chorus merely 
utters their horror at first seeing and 
hearing the wretch who has dared so 
great an impiety ;—they have not yet had 
time to scan the traces of misery which 
the blind man’s form exhibits (cp. 286). 

142 s«poclSnr dvopoy, regard as 
lawless: schol. Aelre: rd ws. The omis- 
sion is remarkable. Doederlein cp. Thuc. 
2. 72 SéxecGe be dudorépous PXovus, which 
is less bold: 80, too, is O. 7. 412 Tugrdy 
bh dweldicas (where see n.). In modern 
Greek, however, (and the use doubtless 
goes far back,) Qewpety regularly=‘to 
consider as’ (without ws). 

148 The hiatus allows Zev to be 
short. dAdyrop: Ar. Vesp. 161 “Arod- 
ow drorpéwrase, TOU payreduaros. 

144 £ ob wdvv polpas wpeérys not 
wholly of the best fortune, ebSaipovloras 
(epexeg. inf., els 7d evda:uovloa: schol.) 
so that men should call him happy. The 
gen. is a poet. form of the possessive, 
‘belonging to’ the best fortune (as to a 
category); cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 60 olas 
eluey alcas, of what estate we (mortals) 
are: Plut. Mum. 2 xpelrrovos fw polpas. 
The place of evdacz. has been influenced 
by its common constr. with a causal gen.: 
but we could not say, ov« elul ebda:ponlca:, 
I am not to be congratulated. 

arpeaTns, not ‘from his birth,’ but ‘ best’: 
Ant. 1347 7d ppovety | edvdatpovlas rpwror 
drdpxe: a sense associated with the idea 


of first prize (//. 23. 275 ra rpwra NaBuw), 
vd wowreia: cp. 1313; and so 1228 woAd 
Sevrepor. ov wdvu oft. means ‘not at all,’ 
but prob. as a result of the primary ironical 
sense, ‘not altogether.’ 

146 topo: since the stranger had 
said xpivotior (79). 

146 Suro 8° (like onpeion 36, rexp}- 
prov 84), 3.¢., and this is plain from my 
being guided by yonder maiden: cp. 
1148: O. 7. 1294 Selger 8¢ wal gol (sc. 
Oldtwous): Ar. Eccl. 936 delfec rdy’ adrés: 
Lys. or. 10 § 20 SmAwre 8é olxypwreras 
yap awrusy. log Spp. {instru- 
mental dat.): Ant. 989 rots rupdcie: yap 
| abry xéNevOos éx xporynrod wéde: Eur. 
Ph. 834 iryod rdpade, Obyarep, ws rvphy 
rodt | dg@Oarucs ef ot. (In Plat. Phaedo 
99 B, quoted by Blaydes, read dAAorplp év6- 
part, not Suparc.) 

148 Oedipus is indeed old and worn 
(rr0): but péyas contrasts the man of 
mature age with the girl, his defenceless 
guide (753). Cp. Od. 2. 313 (Telema- 
chus) éyw &’ &re wires a" | vir 3’, Sre 8} 
péyas elul ( full-grown.) 

opxpots: for the allusive (masc.) plur., 
instead of oxpg, cp. O. 7. 366 ody rots 
g@cArdras (with Iocasta): for the sense, 
below, 957 ¢onula pe... | opuxpdr rlOnor. 
The antithesis of persons suggests that 

ts is masc. rather than neut.: so 
below 880: Ai. 158 cysxpol... neydrwr 
xwpls, 160 werd ydip peydhwy Bas dpurr’ 
ay | kal uéyas 6p60:6" Uwe puxporépw. If 
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Oe. Regard me not, I entreat you, as a lawless one. 

Cu. Zeus defend us! who may the old man be? 

OE. Not wholly of the best fortune, that ye should envy 
him, O guardians of this land !—’Tis plain: else would I not be 
walking thus by the eyes of others, and buoying my strength 


upon weakness. 


Cu. Alas! wast thou sightless e’en from thy birth? Evil 
have been thy days, and many, to all seeming; but at least, if I 


of xOorl x.7.d.: cp. fr. Go didow ydp dv Beopoier x.7.X. 


148 curxpés Blaydes. 


149 @ 2 Mss. (to which Par. F. adds af al): é) Dindorf (dividing thus: ¢4, dAade 


éuparwr, | dpa, etc.), Wecklein (2) dAaw» dupdruv’ 
161 £ dvcalew | naxpal 


Musgrave: aiat Nauck. 


wr tt 0’ wa érexdoa L, A, rv. 


For ré 0’ wo Vat. alone has 6° we.—axpalwy 0’ 5e’ éwecxdga: Bothe, Wecklein : paxpalwy 


te were neut., it could mean: 
(a) like the masc., weak Jersons: cp. 
1 Cor.i.27 rd wpa rob xbepov dedéiaro 
6 Oebs, ta xarawxivyp rods cogods: 
(6) fg., ‘weak ¢ings,’ frail supports. 
But the neut. plur. epiacpd in such anti- 
theses usu. ='lowly fortunes’: Pind. P. 
3- 107 opuxpes dy ouixpots, péyas dy 
peydrocs | Eccopa: Eur. El. 406 efrep 
eloly evyeveis | odn & re pixpots by re py 
oréptous’ éuws; 

@ppovy: usu. dri revos: Dem. De 
Cor. § 281 ovx éxl rys abrys (dyxvpas) 
dpuet rcs wodAots : but also dwi rux: Plut. 
Solon 19 (he added the BovA% to the Areo- 
pagus) olduevos dri 3ugl Bovrais worep dy- 
kipas épyoicay yrrov dy cad THY woh 
bsec9az. For the metaphor cp. Soph. fr. 
619 GAN’ elol unrpl wraides dyavpas Blov. 
Eur. fr. 858 98e wos rpogds, | uarnp, dded- 


oh, Suwls, dyxupa,-creyn. Or. 68 as ra 
y DN’ én” acbevois | pdunt syovued’: 


Med. 770 tx roté’ dvawropecOa xpuurirny 
xadwr. Campbell understands—-' Nor, 
being a prince (uéyas), as I am, should I 
have taken up my rest here to crave a 
small boon.’ But (1) wéyas in this sense 
ill suits the present tone of Oed.: cp. 110, 
393- (2) This version of éxl opuxpots 
@puour is impossible: the scholium é7 
eredrery airhyarw ov dy sdddpa ixd- 
- revo» evades the point. 

149 &. L has ? & which should 
metrically answer to Spa (117). It is pos- 
sible that in an exclamation, followed by 
. & momentary pause, the second @ should 
stand here : but it is mose prob. that, as 
in Aesch. 7hed. 966 etc., we should write 


ddasv duudrev. Oecdipus has spo- 
ken of his own ill fortune as if it con- 
sisted primarily in his blindness. The 
Chorus then ask:—‘ Ah! and wast thou 
blind from thy birth? Thy life has been 
long, as well as unhappy, one may judge.’ 
The gen. could depend on &j, as oft. on 
ped, w, ofuor, etc., but is better taken with 
. of which the sense (with avrup 
understood) would else be obscure. 
= ‘generator’: #.¢. didst thou 
bring them with thee into life? Egucas 


dpa xal| goa etc.): al af 


tst anti- 
strophe. 


rupha bupara;=4oba rudrddcs éx yeverns; | 


Ai. 1077 Kay cia yerrjoy peya though 
one grow a great body (= though his frame 
wax mighty). 

sere ~ ab nied ppb ad dally ( In 
regard to L’s reading, paxpaley re 0” (sic) 
de braxdoa:, note these points: (1) de 
is wrong, as the metre shows, (2) tr’ is 
certainly right. We should not read, 
with Campb., 3ucalwy; naxpalwe ris, drec- 
roah gos i parm cee turns on ve 
inking of Svcalev with paxpalev, the 
chief stress falling (as oft. in Greek) on 
the second: thou art old as well as hap- 
less: :.¢. thou hast borne thy woes /ong. 
(3) 4° may, I think, be rejected, as too 
weak. (4) How, then, is the short syllable 
to be supplied? (2) We might read;— 
paxpalwy 6’, 50° éraxdoat: cp. Thuc. 6. 
25 80a...48n Soxeiy alry, ‘so far as he 
could now judge.’ (6) waxpaluy té nis, 
elxdows: cp. O. J. 82 adr’, elxaca: per, 
hdés. I prefer (a), since all mss. have 
traxica 


.. 
183 (‘Thou hast already suffered;) 
but verily, within my power (tv y' épol, 
= if I can help it), thou shalt not 


r 
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5 *mrpocPjoe. tac apds. 


6 Tepas yap, 


Tmepas’ aN’ wa Tod & adbéyxrw py mpotréoys vate 

touevtt, Kabvdpos ov 157 
SKpaTnp petAtyiwy moray pevpare wuvTpéexe: To, 160 
9 féve maupop, ev dudrakar: peraoral, amdBabu. moda 


? o 
Ké\evos _€parvet: 


10xAvets, @ wohvpoy adara; Adyov et TW oicets 166 
llmpos euav Néoyav, aBarwy azoBas, 
l2iva maou vouos, paiva: mpoobe 8 


13 QITEPUKOU. 


over. B.OI. Ouyarep, mot tis dpovridos EADy ; 170 


7 &’ éwexdoa Nauck: guradmos, ducaiwy; | naxpalwy ms, érexacat, Campbell. 


163 Blades and Postgate conj. rpocOjoa: rpocOhoes MSS. 


1868 ta] Nauck conj. 


[&, receiving which Hense would change uy wporécys to uh re wpdow. 156 rpoordoys 
MSS.: wporéoys Hermann, and most edd.: while Nauck conject. rpouéAps. 160 


pevuar:] xedpar: Meineke. 


add these curses (to thy woes).’ pdv 
tw ie the adversative force of 
d (as in dAAd phy, GAN’ o8de phy): 
& ¥ dnol=édr duol ye. Cp. 247: O. T. 
3r4 (n.): Xen. Oec. 7. 14 rls H duh Siva- 
jus; Ad’ év col rdera dorivy. The thought 
is like that of Ant. 556 dA’ ovx éx’ dp- 
phras ye rots éduois A&yos (sc. Gaver). 
wportyicn, make thine own, bring on 
thyself: Aesch. Pers. 531 7 wal ro wpds 
Kaxotos wpoc@nrac xaxéy: Eur. Her. 
146 (a wpocbécGar xaxd: Andr- 394 
rl 8é pa nal rexety éxpny | dxOos 7’ éx’ 
axGe rypde rpocbécbar &wroiv. The 
Mss. have joes: but the active 
word would require either (a) the reflex- 
ive pronoun, as in fr. 323 ravr’ ¢éorly Ad- 
yor’, qv wapoy OéoGar cares | adrés ris 
aurg rhy BAAByw wr pocdy pépuv: O. T. 
819 obris GAdos Ww | 9 yw'n’ dnaurg 
rdad" dpas 5 rpocreGeis: or (5) some 
dat. such as rois gots xaxots: and we 
cannot legitimately supply either. So, 
again, the version ‘thou shalt not bring 
on us’ (odx épnol rpocOicas Ty oy dpdy 
schol.) could stand only if éuof or tir 
were expressed. 

154 wepas, absol.: ‘thou art going too 
far’ (into the grove): Oed., not reassured 
Hed ee cry (141), has moved some steps 

ck. 


186 % dA’ tva...n3 wporleys is 
answered by perdora@’ 162. wpowioys 


161 rw» L, A, and most Mss. (in T o is written above 


dv vdwe, advance blindly in the grove, 
till he stumble (so to say) on its inmost 
mystery. Cp. Arist. £th. 3. 7. 12 of pep 
Opaceis epowerets. Isucr. or. § $90 (the 
Greeks, when conquering the Persians at 
Cunaxa, 40r B.C. were worsted) da rh» 
Képou mxporéraay, his precipitancy in 
rushing at his brother Artaxerxes (Xen. 
An. 1. 8. 26 elxdw, ‘Opw rov dydpa, Tero 
éx’ avrév). dOéyrep: see on 130 ff. 


158 ff. of xdbvSpos xparip owrnpixe 
pevpare pedcy Loy woven. where the bowl 
filled with water is used along with the 
stream of sweefened drink-offering: 4.¢. 
where libations are poured, first, of water 
alone, and then of water mingled with 
honey; see on vv. 472—479. perdiylav 
@.: schol. y\ucdwe roray, 6 dori, uédcros, 
ols pelovover tds Beds (see on too). 
ouvrpéxet, is combined with: 7r. 295 . 
TOA ‘or’ dvdyxn rade (sc. ry wpdéer) rov- 
Tro cuvrpéxew, this joy of mine must 
needs attend on this good fortune of m 
husband. While xparip points to the 4- 

rative use of €t, pevpart $ 
its literal sense. Others understand :— 
‘where the basin (xparjp) runs together 
in a stream (Jevuar: modal dat.) of sweet- 
ened waters,’ #.¢. ‘is filled by the conflu- 
ence of sweetened waters’; but (a) xcpartp 
is the bowl from which the yoal are poured, 
not a basin which receives them : (4) such 
an inversion is impossible. 
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can help, thou shalt not add this curse to thy doom. Too far 
thou goest—too far! But, lest thy rash steps intrude on the 
sward of yonder voiceless glade, where the bowl of water blends 
its stream with the flow of honied offerings, (be thou well ware 
of such trespass, unhappy stranger,)—retire,—withdraw !—A 
wide space parts us: hearest thou, toil-worn wanderer? If thou 
hast aught to say in converse with us, leave forbidden ground, 


and speak where ‘tis lawful for all; but, till then, refrain. 
Or. Daughter, to what counsel shall we incline? and ana- 
paestic 


w): rév, B, V: rd Heath, Doederlein, Blaydes, Wecklein: ro Brunck, Hlerm., Elms., system. 
etc. 


Musgrave, Dindorf, Wecklein. 


164 édparée: L, with most of the mss. (but épyrve LB, Vat.): épardos 
166 olces] tyas L, with olces written above 


it, ag by the first corrector (S). The other sss. have éces, and so Wecklein, 


Blaydes, Nauck. Cp. n. on 134. 


161 The tev of L and most Mss. 
cannot be right. To be on one’s guard 
against 2 ae is always ¢uAdewoual ni, 
never reves. In Thuc. 4. 13 guAacocoud- 
yous Tar vewy pu tuerplywouw =acting 
cautiously on account of the ships (where 
Classen cp. xadkerws fdpew Twos, 1. 77): 
" in Aesch. P.V. 390 rovrov @uAdocou p77- 
wor’ axGerGq xéap, join rovrou xéap. The 
v./. roy points to ré, which in this par- 
enthetic warning=rolro (rd srporeceiv) 
rather than 5. dv (referring to xparjp) 
is less ; and te (‘wherefore’) would 
be wea = ; ‘: (thee) off 

164 Tue, arcel, ee) 0 
(from us), separates: Eur. Phoen. 1260 
dpyrvcoy réxva | Sens duldrAxs. This is 
said to themselves rather than to Ocd.: 
they are not sure that he has heard their 
cry, dwéBaG. To Musgrave’s dparios 
the objections are:—(r) the opt. where 
we should expect the imperat. The opt. 
is sometimes joined with the imper. in 
good wishes or counsels (Pind. O. 13. 
25 ddpOdryros yévao...cal rovde Nady eb- 
Ovve): but here, where peren coms- 
mand is given (162 perdorad’, drofabi— 
169 dura), the opt. is quite out of 
place. (2) The sense would be weak, 
after 161. 

166 olees, written in L over the vul- 

te Exes, cannot be a correction of the 

tter, but must represent a distinct read- 
ing (whether conjectural or not). toxas 
would suit the metre (=afov0’ 134, where 
see n.) equally well: but the language 
slightly favours olives. épav Aoyov wpds 
v Moryay = to bring forward something 

lo be discussed with us (cp. Ant. 15 svy- 
KAyrow | rhede yepdvruw rpoddero Nox), 


170 Ada L, and most Mss.: &\9y (or EAGn) 


not, ‘in answer to our addrvss,’ 0 sense 
which Aéox never has. For $dpav cp. 
Tr. 122 dw éxipeuoudva co’ adeia (aida 
Musgrave) péy dvria 8’ alow: for fut. 
indic. with ¢ of sumediate purpose, with 
an imperat. in apodosis, Ar. dv. 7&y alpe 
whicrpoy el waxed. 

167 dBdrev: see on 0. 

168 tva mac vépmos, where use suffers 
all (to speak): for the omission of érri — 
cp. Her. 1. go éretpwras...ef dxaplerac: | 
vdmos elvas Trois‘ EXAnvexoicr Geoicr. 

169 darepixov, dréxou rod purely: 
schol. rpérepow 82 7 &cadréyov. 

170 wot tis Soe HGq; Such 
phrases present ‘thought, specck, or the 
mind itself, as a region in which the wan- 
derer is bewildered; cp. 310: £/. 923 
ovx ola8’ Sree yi vd’ bra yruwuns pd- 
pe: ‘thou knowest not whither or into 
what fancies thou art roaming’: 4. 
1174 wot Adyeww... | EXOw; #. 390 wot 
wor’ el ppevrdy; Tr. 705 oux Exw...Tot 
yrount réow. 

QOy, delib. subjunct., in 3rd pers., as 
Dem. De Cor. § 124 worepor o¢ tis, Alc- 
xivn, rijs wohews expo 7 dudy elvar py ; 
L has 280, which might be defended as 
=:‘whither can one fossidly turn?’—a 
more despairing form of &dy. Mr A. 
Sidgwick has pointed out (Aesch. Cho. 
Append. p- 122) that the Attic examples 
of such an optat. without a» are always 
directly or indirectly interrogative (as 
Ant. 604 ris...xaragxo;), and are akin 
to the interrogative or ‘deliberative’ sub- 
junctive, not to the conditional optat. 
with d». The principle is (I think) true. 
But here, at least, the genuinely ‘delibe- 
rative’ EAdy seems best. See Appendix. 


orp. 8. XO. 
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AN. 


> Ud 3 “A ¥ 4 “ 
@ TATEp, ACTOS Loa xpn pederay, 


yy a “a b o 
€txovras a det KaKovorYTas. 


Ol. mrpocbtyé viv pov. 


AN. avo xai 57. 


OI. & Letvor, py S77 adiucnba 174 
TOL. MLOTEVTAS Kal METAVACTAS. 
ov Tor pote o éx Tavd édpavwy, & yépov, akovTa 
Tis ace. 
OI. 2ér ovv; XO. ére Baive mépcw. 178 
OJ. sé; XO. mpoBiBale, KoUpa., 180 


, . ‘ > 
4 70poTw OV yap aLeEts. 


AN. 5 vee | ~v[-v le Il- 
OI. 6 ----|]| 
AN. 7u| wv l[-vl[-Al 


y , 9 ? Qs > ~ a a, . 2 ¥ 
8 éreo pdy, ETE WO aaup@ Koy, TATED, GO ayw. 


A, R, V*. 


172 «’ otxdxovoyvracg L. As the crasis xod is so common, the scribe, 


seeing a word beginning with x’, had written «ov, when he perceived his error, and 
corrected it by writing xdxovovrac—forgetting, however, to delete cov. This seems 
clear, both because the second « is not divided by any shate from the a, and because 


the smooth breathing is written over the latter. 


e other MSS. have either xoux 


axovorras, or xoux dcovras (as B; and so Campbell).—xaxovorras Musgrave, cal axovorras 


Blaydes. 
is received by Hartung and Wecklein. 


nov Karoxvourras Hermann, who also conjectured xoux ar:Sourras: the latter 


174 feivos] Eévor MSS.: Séve Nauck, who 


transfers gol trom 175 to the end of 174, thus making 175 a paroemiac. (He formerly 


wished to transpose the two vv.) 


171 dorois fora xprj pederav, we must 
practise the same customs which they 
practise. Eur. Bacch. 890 ov | yap xpeic- 
cov wore Tuw vouwy | yyrucKew xpn Kal 
peXeray: we must never set our theory, 
or practice, above the laws. 

172 Since kdxovovras suits both me- 
tre and sense, it seems more likely that 
this was the reading from which, by a 
scribe’s mistake, xovx dxovovras arose, 
than that dxovorras conceals some other 
participle (such as xaroxvotpras or dm- 
Gotvras). It is hard to see why Herm. 
thought the ‘negatio contrarii’ to be ‘#e- 
cessary’ here,—common though it is (see 
on O. 7. 58 yruwrd woux dyywra). After 
Xp peAeray, too, we should expect undé, 
not xal ovx; the latter supposes that ov 
and its partic. form one word. Kovk 
dxovras (B and Campbell) would mean, 
‘and that, too, not unwillingly ’—surely a 
weak sense. The existence of this as the 
only v./. confirms xdxotoyras. 

173 «al 54: see on 31. 

17@ 1)...d5ucnOe. The prohibitive 


1768 coi mirevoas cal peravacras L and most 


subjunct. (esp. aor.) is freq. in the 1st 
pers. piser., but the ist pers. stg. is very 
rare: Zr. 802 pnd’ avrod bayw: Jl. 1. 26 
ph oe xexel: 21. 475 “LH cev axovew. 

178 gol (the coryphaeus) after @ Eeivos 
(the Chorus): cp. 208 & gévo,...u7 pg 
dvépy: 242 ff. w Eéva, olxrelpar’, followed 
by Suua cor. Cp. O. Z. tr11 wpéoBas, 
1115 ot. wal was omitted by Herm., to 
make a ou (when the sound and 
rhythm me extremely unpleasing) ; 
wot was omitted, with the same object, 
by Brunck and Elmsley. Both words 
are genuine. A paroemiac is neither 
needful nor desirable here, when another 
follows so closely (177). 

176 tevé’ ivesv, ‘these seats,’ the 
resting-place, generally, in front of the 
grove, rather than the particular rocky seat 
pointed out at 192 f.: cp. 233f. (Hardly 
‘abodes,’ i.e. Colonus, as Aesch. Pers. 4.) 

177 Gé&e was altered to by Elms- 
ley on the ground that ov py with the 
fut. indic. forbids ; with the subjunctive, 
denies. But, besides the passages in 
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AN. My father, we must conform us to the customs of the 
land, yielding, where ‘tis meet, and hearkening. 
OE. Then give me thy hand. 


AN. ’Tis laid in thine. 


OF. Strangers, oh let me not suffer wrong when I have 
trusted in you, and have passed from my refuge! 


Cu. Never, old man, never shall an 
this place of rest against thy will. 


[OEDIPUS now begins to move forward. 


OF. (pausing in his gradual advance). 


Cu. Come still further. 


Further, then ? 


OE. (having advanced another step). Further? 
CH. Lead him onward, maiden, for thou understandest. 
[A verse for ANTIGONE, a verse for OEpDIpuUs, and then another verse for 


ANTIGONE, seem to have been lost here.] 


AN. * * * Come, follow me this way with thy dark 


steps, father, as I lead thee. 


y one remove thee from 2nd 
stro 


MSS.: gol is omitted by B, Brunck, Elmsley: cal by Hermann and Blaydes (who keep 
gol). Wecklein suggests riorevous oo peravacras (Ars Soph. em. p. 73). 177 
&e:] doy Elmsley, Wecklein: d«ovr’ aydyp tis Blaydes. 178 &’ ody;) &' 
ovr fr: xpeBa; MSS.: &r’ ovv; Bothe, Elmsley : rpo8e; Hermann, Blaydes, Wecklein. 
—é¢riBawe MSS.: 7: Baive Reiske.—2rpocw MSS.: woprw Bothe. 180 é&:;] & 
ovv; Wecklein: xpo8w; Reisig. —XO.] The mss. omit this indication, which was 
restored by Hermann and Reisig.—*wpofiBate A ist hand: rpooBifafe L and most 
MSS.: wpooBlave B, with a few others. 181 xrépow Dindorf: rpécw mss. 


182 fore yp’ dv tore’ wd’ L (with reo uo in the margin): 80, too, (but with 


which o¢ ptf stands with the 2nd pers. 
fut. ind., and forbids (as Ar. Ran. 462 
ov ph Rarplyes, ‘don’t dawdle’), there 
are others in which it stands with the 1s¢ 
or 37d . fut. ind., and denies. In 
some of these our MSS. are doubtless cor- 
rupt; but there are others in which the 
correction, if any, must be bold. Thus: 
(1) wath 1st pers.: Soph. £7. 1052 08 cos 
pn peOdpoual wore: Ar. Rass. 508 ov uy 
o’ éyw lad os i (2) with 3rd 
.- Xen. Hellen. 1. 6. 32 elxev dri 4 
Zeapry ovbey wh xdxov olxieirac avro’ 
dwrodavovros: Eur. Fhoen. 1590 capis yap 
ewe Teipeclas ov puiprore | cod ride yi 
olxoivros «3 wxpdtay» wohw (oblique of ov 
po wpdte). On the whole the evidence 
ints to the conclusion that o8 px could 
used with the 1st or 3rd pers. fat. 
indic., as with the aor. or pres. subjunct., 
in giving a strong assurance. : 

179 f£. L's t& otv tr wpoBe; metri- 
cally answers to ofrws in 194. The 
choice seems to lie between &’ obv; and 
wpoBe; The latter might easily have been 
added to explain the former: and &’ ody 


is not too abrupt, since wpéoOtyd viv pou 
(173) has already marked the beginning of 
his forward movement. & Batve seems 
better than ér(Ba.ve in the case of a blind 
man advancing step by step, and asking 
at each step whether he has come far 
enough. is is well ressed by &’ 
oby;—trt Baive.—tn; or éri before 
wpof., cp. Ant. 612 7d wply. 

131 After dteas three verses have 
been lost (the ist and 3rd for Ant., the 
and for Oed.), answering to 197 wdrep— 
199 Eppowas: and after q o” aye (183) a 
verse for Oed. answering to 2023 spot... 
dras. See Metrical Analysis. 

182 pdy (a stronger yér, ‘verily ’) may 
here be simply hortative (‘come!’) as it 
oft. is with the imperat.: /7. 1. 302 ef 3 
dye pny welpnoa: s. 765 dype pds: 


Aesch. Suppl. 1018 (re pay. If the lost 


words of Oed. uttered a complaint, then - 


pay may have had an adversative force, 
‘yet’: but this is more oft. ye pHv than 
piv alone: cp. 587. 68’, in this direc- 
tion: see on O. 7. 7. 

duavpe KaAg=rupig rodi (Eur. Her. 


phe. 


Over. y. 


avr. £. 
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OI. 9—->[rof[Lj-al 
XO. 10 rddpa Leivos eri E€vns, 
? , b4 N v4 
ll@ TAdpwv, Oo TL Kal TOs 
tg ¥ 2 ~ 
12 rérpodey adirov amroorvyew 
18 Kat To ditov wéBeo Bar. 


y r 
OI. aye vv ov pe, rat, 
7? *& +) v4 ) 4 
iw av evoeBias ériBaivoyres 
TO pev elronev, TO 8 axovoauer, 


Kal pn xpelg modeuaper. 


190 


XO. advrov, pnxér. Tous avromérpov Byparos é€w moda 


kins. 


9 
2 OUTOS ; 


OL. 


XO. adts, ws axovers. 


3’ added before od’,) B, Vat., and (with wax) T, Fam.: &reo pay ere’ wde A and 


most MSsS. 


184 XU. is wanting in the Mss., and was added by Hermann.— 


Eeivos wl Edvns] Eetvos éwi Eeivms MSs. (cp. n. on 174): Eévys Bothe: ¢vas Elmsley. 


1868 r\Gyor MsS.: rhayuwr Bothe. 


Cp. n. on 203. 


189 eiceBias} eiceBelac L. 


190 elrowuey...dxovcayiey L (with w written over o and ai), r: elrwper...axovowper 


1050): cp. 1639 duaupais xepoly, In 
Eur. Here. Fur. 123, however, odds 
duaupdy fxvos=merely ‘my feeble steps’ 
(for Amphitryon is not dénd). That 
might be the meaning here too. But in 
choosing between the literal sense of 
auaupes, ‘dim,’ and the fig. sense, ‘ feeble,’ 
we must be guided by the context of each 
assage; and the context here favours the 
ormer. Cp. 1018. 
. These four 


tigone. Her gentle counsel in 171 ff. may 
have prompted the attribution. €eivos ért 
Edvys: PA. 135 rh xp} we, Séowor’, dv Eévg 
Edvow | oréyew, 7 Ti Aéyew...; 

185 & rAdpeov: the nom. can thus 
stand for the voc. even in direct address, 
as Eur. Afed. 1133 wy owdpxav, didos: but 
is sometimes rather a comment, as 7d. 61 
@ pupos, ef xpn Seowdras cixely réde. Cp. 
753, 1471. ’ 

186 rérpodev adurov, holds in set- 
fled dislike :—the perfect tense marking 
how the sentiment which forbids impiety 
towards the Eumenides has interwoven 
itself with the life of the place. rpépw 
rl A&gitdoysto hold a thing (in one’s 
thoughts) as unloveable: cp. & édzriow 
tpégw rt (Ant. 897). For the perfect, 
denoting a fixed view, cp. Her. 3. 38 


odrw vevoulxacs ra mwepl rovs rédpous 
(and so 7. 153, 8. 79): Plat. Legg. 8. 
837 C 0...dpaw ry puxy...0Bpw Fynras 
THY Wepl Td owe TOU TWpaTOS TANTLOMhp : 
Prot. 348 © oftw wewicrevxas caurg@. 
The perf. act. of rpégw occurs in Anthol. 
Append. 111. 2 (Jacobs vol. 11 p. 795) 
dvdpas ayaxAacrovs rérpoge Kexpowin: in 
Polybius (12. 25 h in the later form ré- 
Tpaga), etc.: but in older Greek only in 
the Homeric use, as Od. 23. 237 wepl 
xpot rérpoper Gun (the brine has hardened 
on their flesh): whence Nauck here, rode 
rérpoper (as= répuxer) dpidow, (whate’er) 
hath grown unpleasing to the city. 

189 #. dv with the optat. verbs, not 
with tva: ‘(to a place} where I may speak 
on the one hand, and hear on the other’: 
vo pav...rd 84 are adverbial: cp. Xen. 
Anab, 4. 1. 14 74 pdv Te paxoperar, Ta 6é 
cal avawavopern, <lrrowsey.. .akovoaiey, 
i.e. ‘arrive at a mutual understanding,’— 
a regular phrase: Thuc. 4. 22 guvddpous dé 


‘oplow éxéNevoy Mécda oirwes Aéyorres 


wal dxovowres wepl éxacrou EuypSnoovra: 
Theucr. 25. 48 aicusynrys | g xe rd wer 
efrouu, rd 8’ éx gayévao wuGoluny (a 
head-man, ‘who to shrewd questions 
shrewdly can reply,’ Calverley). dav with 
the optat. in the relative clause just as 
in apodosis; so Theocr. 25. 61 éyw dé ros 
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(Here has been lost a verse for Or. ] 


4! 


Cu. A stranger in a strange land, ah, hapless one, incline 
thy heart to abhor that which the city holds in settled hate, and 


to reverence what she loves! 


Or. Lead me thou, then, child, to a spot where I may 3rd ana- 
speak and listen within piety’s domain, and let us not wage 


war with necessity. 


[Moving forward, he now sets foot on a platform of rock 
at the verge of the grove.| 


Cu. There !—bend not thy steps beyond that floor of native and anti- 


rock. 
OE. Thus far? 
Cu. Enough, I tell thee. 


A (with » written over e), B, Aldus, Brunck, Hermann; a reading which requires us 


to take &’ ay as= ‘wherever.’ 


Blaydes, Hartung, Jacobs, Wecklein: ayx:wérpou Meineke. 
kwhomes L. 


fryepovebow | ...ba xey rér pot per dvaxra 
(to a place where we are likely to find 
him): Xen. Anab. 3. 1. 40 ovn ol8a 6 re 
dv 7s XpHoeatro avrocs (I know not what 
use one could make of them). 

aodias tnBalvorres, entering on piety, 
placing ourselves within its pale: but this 
figurative sense is here tinged with the 
notion of ‘entering on lawful ground’ 
(schol. evceSas warotvres). For the fig. 
sense cp. Od. 23. §2 Sopa squiy éidpo- 
cbrns éxiBffrov | audorépa pirov Frop, 
‘that ye may both exéer info your heart's 
delight’ (Butcher and Lang): PA. 1463 
dééys odwore riod’ éx:Bdvres, though we 
had never entered om that hope (dared 
to entertain it). 

191 xal pi xp. wor.: Ant. 1106 
dvdyxy 8 ody bucpaxnréey. Simonides 
fr. 5. 28 dvdyxqg 8’ ovdd Geol paxorras 
Eur. fr. jog xpela didaoxe, xav Bpadis 
Tis By coder. 

192 #% atrov. Oed. has now ad- 
vanced to the verge of the grove. Here 
a low ledge of natural rock forms a sort 
of threshold, on which his feet are now 
set. avtrowérpew Paperets a ‘step,’ é.¢. 
ledge, of natural rock, not shaped by 
man (as was the ordinary Sfjua or raised 
place for speakers, etc.), distinct, of 
course, from the dtesros wérpos of 109, 
which was within the grove. So avré- 
gudos (of rough wood, PA. 35), avroxdp- 


192 arriwérpov Mss.: avrorérpov Musgrave, and so 


193 xrlwiee: xp. 


@upes (of natural purple), avréroses (uf 
simple wool), avroripes (of unbolted 
wheaten flour), avrécozos (with natural 
hair, Ar. Ran. 822), avropopos wérpat 
(rocks forming a natural roof, orpan 
Halteut. 1. 22). The dvruwérpow of the 
MSS. could mean:—({1) ‘A ledge /ike 
rock’; cp. dyriwas (Aesch. Zum. 38)= 
‘weak as a child’: and so the schol. in 
L, lcoxérpov, xaXx0i,—i.¢., ‘a ledge of 
material frm as rock,’ ‘ of -brass,’ mean- 
ing the xaAxnorous 686s understood /tter- 
ally: see, however, on §7. (2) ‘A ledge 
serving as a rock’: cp. (dveién) dvrixeyrpa 
Aesch. Zum. 136), MOos dxriperpos 
Nonnus 11. 140), évrirupyos wérpe (Eur. 
Bacch. 1097). (3) ‘A seat of rock . 
ing thee’: cp. drrixpypes, with rpypa 
facing one. This does not fit the data. 
(¢) Bellermann: ‘a (stone) seat over 
against a ’ ge. ‘behind which the 
stone wall rises’ (?).—Campb. renders 
first by ‘ rocky,’ then by ‘ rock-/ike,’ and 
refers it to ‘some peculiarity in the base- 
ment of the low seats.’ 

193 wida xAlvys (aor.) like réda 
rpéwew (Eur. Suppl. 718), since, the seat 
being now at his side, he éurns away 
from it if he moves forward. Wecklein 
explains it as =-yoru xauyys (‘sit down’), 
but (1) w6da could not here stand for 
yoru, and (2) the question is now of Aalé- 
ing, not yet of sitting down (see 195). 


paestic 


system. 


strophe. 


avopoww- 
oTp. 
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Ol. 37 éc6G; XO. dA€xpus y' én” axpov 195 
4haos Bpayus oxhaoas. 
AN. saarep, duov dd &v yovyaig D4 
OI. 6te pot por ee 
AN. 7Bdaoe Bdow dppocat, 
8yepaov és yépa cuppa cov mpoxhivas didiay eudv. 
OI. apo. Svadpovos aras. 202 
XO, 100 rhdpwy, ote vuv yadas, 
llavdacov, tis épus Bporay ; 
12 Tis 6 TodUTovos ayet; Tiv’ av 205 


” ea? 2 ? 
18 G00 tarpiO. éxiruGotpay ; 

Ol. @& &€vo, dmdmrokis: adda py XO. ri 708’ arevvéeres, 

YEpov ; 209 
Ol. py, py pw avépy ris eipi, pnd eLerdons mépa parevov. 
195 7 'c@a; L, with the scholium deri rod xadecOa- dwé rot écO0 rérara: 
also yp. 4 orw; 6 cal Bé&\rwov.—7F '’c8e A: 4060 B, T (the latter with or writ- 
ten above).—7 é¢60; Brunck, Wecklein.— 'c@w; Dindorf (conjecturing «\:d0;), 
Campbell.—ée0u; (omitting 7) Vauvilliers, Hermann.—7 ora; Elmsley, Reisig.—éorw; 


Nauck.—oraéw; Hense. 196 dou Mss. and most edd. : Aacs Dindorf, Wecklein. 
197 dy hovyig MsS.: & dovxalg Reisig, Hermann, Dindorf, Campbell (with #—for 


é—): & hovxyw Elmsley. 


198 is pol uo] These words, Antigone’s in the mss., 


were restored to Oedipus by Hermann (who placed them after dpudoa in 199). 


199 dpuoca MSS., Hartung. 





195 £ yf tobe; ‘am I to sit down?’ 
deliberative aor. subj. of &{oua:. This 
aor. of the simple verb occurs nowhere 
else: but éxadéo@npy is used in later Greek 
(as xadecOérra Paus. 3. 22.1). Since é 
is the radical vowel, it seems better to 
suppose a synizesis (3 éc90;) than an 
aphaeresis (7 '’¢84;): the q, though not 
necessary, is prob. genuine. I have left 
this questionable éo@a in the text, on the 
strength of éxadérOny: but the v. 4 Ff ore 
(‘am I to halt ?”), preferred by the schol. 
in L, seems more defensible than it has 
been thought by recent edd. The answer 
of the Chorus, no doubt, refers to sittin 
down. So, however, it could do after 7 
ora; He has already been told to go no fur- 
ther (191 f.): but, in his anxiety to avoid 
further offence, it is conceivable that he 
should repeat his question in the clearest 
form. (Cp. Eur. Hee. 1079 ra BO, ra 
oT, 7a xauyw...;) 
9g y'...duAdoas, ‘yes, moving 
sideways,'— the rocky seat being near his 
side— ‘ (sit down), crouching low on the 
top of the rock.’ 6-«Ad{eo (cp. 6-ddé, from 
,/Sax), from «da-w, to bend the hams in 


Gpuoca: was proposed by Elmsley (who left dppooa 


crouching down; Xen. Ams. 6. 1. 10 7d 
Tlepacxdy wpyetro,...cal werafve xal éfa- 
vleraro, ‘he danced the Persian dance, 
sinking down and rising again by turns’ 
(there was a dance called éxAacua): so 
éxdadlas=a folding campstool. Bpaxvs, 
‘low,’ (as uéyas= ‘ tall,') because the seat 
is near the ground. 

, on the outer edge of the rocky 
platform (Sfiua 192). Ados, gen. of Adas, 
as Od. 8. 192 Ados Uwd Jewis. No part of 
Adas occurs in trag., except here and Eur. 
Ph. 1157 acc. \Gaxy. The Mss. have Adou, 
and the schol. in L quotes Herodian (160 
A.D.), év rq € ris KaBodov (= bk. § of his 
lost work 4 xadd\ou rpocwdla), as taking 
it from a nom. Ados: but Herodian had 
perhaps no warrant besides this passage, 
and no other trace of such a form oc- 
curs. 

197 © lndv 768’: i. the office of 
piacing him in his seat (cp. 21 «d6:{@... 
ve). Hermann changes the tv qovy 
of the sss. to év Hovyalg, joining it with 

iow. The corresponding strophic verse 
is lost (see on 181): but the metre confirms 
the emendation (see Metrical Analysis). 
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Or. Shall I sit down? 


Cu. Yea, move sideways and crouch low on the edge of 


the rock. 


AN. Father, this is my task: to quiet step (OF. Ah me! 
ah me!) knit step, and lean thy aged frame upon my loving 


arm. 


OE. Woe for the doom of a dark soul! 
[ANTIGONE seats him on the rock. 


Cu. Ah, hapless one, since now thou hast ease, speak,— 


whence art thou sprung? 
weary way? 
us? 


In what name art thou led on thy 
What is the fatherland whereof thou hast to tell 


Or. Strangers, I am an exile—but forbear...... 
CH. What is this that thou forbiddest, old man? 


in his text), and has been generally adopted. 


201 rpoxdivas L, A, an 


most MSS,: xpoxpivas B, R, Vat.: 


200 -yepaiov MSS.: yepady Dindorf. 
wpooxdwov Triclinius, 


who, reading dpuocm in 199, and supposing it to depend on éuédv 103’, could not 


explain rpoxXiras. 
¢@powos] svegépov Blaydes, Dindorf. 


written over w): @ rAduor B, with most of the others. 
p. rls lpus;), A: ris o’ iguoe; B: ris pu; R: rod fpus Schneidewin. 


Brunck, for a like reason, conjectured mpoxXcvor. 
203 © rhauwe L, and so A (but with o 


202 due- 


204 ric co’ Edu L (in 
205 


rls hi woAvroves MSS.: but L has in the margin, yp. ris 6 roAvwovos, which most 


edd. adopt. ris ce rodtwovos Wecklein.—riva Mss.: riv’ dy Vauvilliers. 


210 47 


Bh ph pw’ MSS.: wh we, ww’ Hermann: uy, uy uw’ Hartung, Bergk. 


The words &y .. pay are said as 
she helps tia te Sr tices. He has to 
make one step sideways (195) to the seat. 
Taking his arm, she says: ‘ on me, 
and join step to quiet step’ (dppocas aor. 
imper. midd.): 4.¢. ‘advance one foot 
to the resting-place, bring the other up 
beside it, and then (supported by my 
arm) sit down.’ Cp. Eur. Or. 233 4 «dl 
yalas dpptou: wodas Oédeis; ‘ wouldest 
thou set thy feet together pent thy feet) 
on pat tome Pseudo-Simonides 182 
brq wodds {xv:a rparory | dpudcauer, where 
we first planted our feet (on the battle- 
field,—there we fell). Campbell takes 
Bdory as the foot of Oed., and Bdca as a 
‘stone support for the foot attached to the 
seat,’ rendering, ‘ fit thy foot into its quiet 
resting place.’ This seems improbable. 
‘Time thy step to my quiet step’ is un- 
suitable, since they are close to the seat 
already. The interjection ld pol pos, 

iven by the Mss. to Antigone, but by 

erm. (rightly) to Oed., need not, with 
Herm., be placed after &ppocas. 

202 £. Sicdpovos, as the work of a 
mind clouded by the gods: Asé. 1261 ia 


dpevaw bvedporew duaprnuara. The gen. 
after the exclamation mpot: cp. on 149. 

203 ridpewv, see on 185. xargs, 
hast ease (alluding to his words betoken- - 
ing pain and exhaustion): sot, exes xal 
oux dyrcreives ry éfedGety (from the grove), 
as the schol. 

205 f. rls 6 wod.: cp. on 68. rly’ adv 
...watpS’. For the twofold question, 
cp. Pk. 220 rlves ror’ ds yiw ryvde xar- 
doxer’;...| rolas rarpas dy Ff -ydvous buds 
wore | réxos’ dy elxdw; Eur. Helen. 86 
drap ris el; woOe; rly’ dtavday ce x7; 
Dind. rivos o’ avday ypedy;) Od. 1. 170 
and in five other places) ris ride els 
aySpuv; wb0c rou rods HOe Toxhes ; 

208 Ocd. replies to their second ques- 
tion by dedwroAus, which is almost an 
exclamation ;—‘ I have #0 rarpls now’: he 
deprecates their frst question (ris dye: ;) 
altogether. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1410 (the 
Argive elders to Clytaemnestra) awdsrokcs 
3’ ica, | pisos SBpuor dorets. Soph. has 
arérrokcts in O. 7. 1000 (dialogue) and 
Tr. 647 (lyt.). Cp. 1387 

210 py, py mp avépy. As the verses 
from 207 onwards are avyouodorpopa (see 
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Ti 760; OF. aiva dvots. XO. avda. OI. réxvor, 
cpt, ri yeydve ; ) ) 
Tivos el omépparos, w Léve, paver, rarpober. 
w@por eye, ti madw, téxvov eudy; 

Ney’, ereitep én eoxata Baivecs. 

aA’ ép@- ov yap exw Kataxpuday. 

paxpa pédderov, add\a TaxuVE. 

Aatouv tore rw’; w. XO. tov tov. 

76 te AaBdaxidav yévos; XO. w Zev. 
aOdvov Oidurddav; XO. ov ydp od ed; 


¥ 


XO. 
Ol. 
AN, 
OI. 
XO. 
OI. 
Ol. 
OI. 
OI. déos loxere pndev oo” avda. 
XO. id, @ w: OI. dvcpopos. XO. d a: 
OI. Ovyarep, ti wor avtixa Kipoes; 


215 


220 


225 


212 ri rode; OL. Seva MSS., Campbell: 7f 763’; OI. aiva Wunder, Hermann, Schnei- 
dewin, Dindorf, Wecklein, and others: ri 8é; OI. dewa Elmsley. 214 yeywrw L: 
yeywed A, with most of the other Mss. 218 feive L, A, and most mss.; but 
ééve T and Farn.: @ ééve Heath. 217 Balves, found in T and Farn., is due to 
Triclinius, and was first restored to our texts by Brunck. L, with A and the rest, 
has uéves, a corruption of Balers which arose from the likeness between some cursive 
forms of 8 and 4. 219 udder’ L, with most of the others: wé\Xeré y’ Tri- 
clinius (T, etc.): wé\Xeror Elermann, Elmsiey (who conjectured séAXouer), and most 
edd. : wéAAes Blaydes.—rdxuve Elmsley, Hermann (who also proposed réxuvor), and 
most edd.: raxivac Reisig. The mss. have raxvvere (as L, and most), or raxvvare 


(as A, R, and the Aldine ed.). 


So most of the other Mss. (except that they have # @ or @ @). 


on 117), the strophic test is absent, but 
py, pr] p is metrically preferable to pt 
a pr t here (see Metr. Analysis). And, 
after the preceding dAAd pif, a shree- 
fold iteration would rather weaken than 
strengthen. 

212 Wunder’s correction of the Ms. 
Sava to alvd is required by the Ionic 
measure (~~ : see Metr. Analy- 
sis. ¢téo.s=origin, birth: 270: 77. 379 
(Iolé) Aauwpd...pdou, | rarpés wer odca 
yéverw Evptrou, «.7.r. 

214 yeydve, delib. perf. subjunct. 
from yéywra: whence, too, the imper. 
yéywre, Ph. 238. Both these could, in- 
deed, be referred to a pres. yeyurw, 
which is implied by other forms, as é¢yé- 
yowe (//. 14. 469): cp. Monro Hom. Gr. 
§ 27. Poetry recognised, in fact, three 
forms,—a perf. yéywya, a pres. yeyuru, 
and a pres. yeywréw (yeywrety, fi. 12. 
337). Cp. dywya with impf. jrwyor. 

214 £. tlvos el owipparos; possessive 
gen., denoting the stock, country, etc., to 
which one delongs: cp. on 144: Plat. 


am ww ww! 4 


220 dato Icre riv’ arcyoroy ; XO. 3 oi lov. L. 


The second lod 


Symtpos. 103 A warpds rlvor éori cal pyr- 
pos; Afeno 94 D olxlas peyddAns fr: Dem. 
or. 57 § 57 doo THr peyddwr Show érré, 
warpéGey with ef: the Chorus, whose un- 
easy curiosity is now thoroughly roused, 
presses for an explicit answer, and first (as 
usual) for the father’s name. Plat. Legg. 
753 C eis rwdxioy ypayarra robvroua 3 ar- 
poder xal gurfs xal Shpov. At. 547 


...; ‘what is to become 
Tr. 973 (Hyllus, in his wild 
grief for his father) rf wddw; rl 82 pjc0- 
peas; ofpor. 

217 tf icyara Balvas, ‘thou art 
coming to the verge’ (not, ‘thou tread- 
est on the verge,’ which would require 
gen. or dat.), since, after the hint aivd 
gvors (212), the full truth cannot long be 
withheld. Cp. fr. 658 (Orithyia was car- 
ried) éx’ foxara xGovds: Ant. 853 wpo- 
Bao’ éx’ Exxaroy Opdaovs: Her. 8. 52 és 
7d Erxaroy Kaxod axvypévot. 

219 Hermann’s pé\\erov (for the Ms. 
plA<«qr’) is fitting, since Oed. and Ant. 


a 
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Or. -——forbear, forbear to ask me who I am ;—seek— 


probe—no further ! 


CH. What means this? 
Cn. Speak! 
OE. 


Cit. 
sire ? 
OE. 
AN. 
OE. 
CH. 
OE. 


OE. Dread the birth... 


(to Antigone). My child—alas !—what shall I say? 
What is thy lineage, stranger,—speak !—and who thy 


Woe is me !—What will become of me, my child ? 
Speak,—for thou art driven to the verge. 

Then speak I will—I have no way to hide it. 

Ye twain make a long delay—come, haste thec! 

Know ye a son of Latus...O!...(7he CHORUS utter 


a cry)...and the race of the Labdacidae?...(CH. O Zeus!)...the 


hapless Oedipus ?... 
Cu. THOv art he? 


Or. Have no fear of any words that I speak— 

(The CHORUS drown his vorce with a great shout of exccration, 
half turning away, and holding their mantles before their cyes.) 

Or. Unhappy that I am!...( Zhe clamour of the CHORUS 
continues)... Daughter, what is about to befall ? 


was added by Triclinius (T, etc.). 
that dsdyoror was a spurious addition, 


Aafoy tere rw’; &. XO. lod lov. (Boeck 
Chorus.) Dindorf: Aatouv fore rw’ br’; 


our: XO. w @ lov. 
{or w lov). The loss of tw wo 
I. S8bepopore XO. J Vl. 


rompted b 


Vat. has Aaiown. Hermann wrote: OI. Aafov 
lrre riv’ XO. J. OT. dedyovor. Reisig: 


Aafou (ere riv’ XO. oi, iw, bd,—holding 
the genit. Aafov. Wecklein: 
too, would give the uJ to Oed., not to the 

XO. doow. Elmsley: Aatov fore ru’ 


Postgate ingeniously suggests Aafov tore rw’ bw; XO. dow 
ald have been easy after rv’. 
L. (The OI. and XO. were added by S, the rst hand 


224 lw a Go. 


having written merely short lines.) The other mss. agree with L in giving the word 


have just been king together; and is 
clearly better than uédheréy’ (Triclinius) 
or #édouey (suggested by Elms.). The 
sing. tdéxvve rightly follows, since it is 
from Oed. alone that a reply is sought. 
neut. pgisr. as adv.: O. 7. 883 
umtporra (n.): Ar. Lys. §50 odpua Oetre: 
Eur. Or. 152 xpbma...werws...cdvdterat, 
220 Aalov tore rw’; The word drd- 
‘yovov, seemingly a gloss, which follows 
rv’ in the MSS., is against the metre, which 
uires ~~~~-— after ri’: it also injures 
the dramatic force. Each word is wrung 
from Oed. ; the gen. Aatov tells all. The 
long syll. after rw’ could be,—{1) 4, 
which Herm. supplies,—giving it, how- 
ever, to the Chorus, — whereas the rhythm 
will be better if it is an interjection by 
Oed.: (2) Svr’; (Dindorf): or (3) ot; 
(Elmsley). The two latter are somewhat 
tame. 


221 The family patronymic was taken 
from. Labdacus (the father of Laius), 
though the line was traced directly up to 
Cadmus, father of Polydorus and grand- 
father of Labdacus (0. 7. 267; Her. 5. 59). 

228 The relat. clause $e a¥v86 is most 
simply taken as representing an accus., 
gore’ by Séos Coxere pnSty as=puh 

equalyere (rather than a genitive depend- 
ing on 840s): 7%. 996 ofay yw’ dp’ EGov Aw- 
Bay: Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 81 & ye 8y- 
pos 6 rar Duxdwy olrw xaxds...d:dxecra, 
dore...reOrdvar Ty PbB8y...rovs Sirlr- 
mov &édvous: Aesch. Thed, 289 pépcurac 
gwrupolc: rdpBos (=mrowicl pe rap- 
Bety) | row dugirety# Aewr: Eur. Jon 572 
ro0ro Kau’ Eye: w500s. Cp. below, 583, 
1120. In such instances the acc. might 
also, however, be taken as one of ‘re- 
spect.’ 

224 The Mss. give the one word 
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XO. €€w wépow Baivere xwpas. 
OI. a 3 umdoyeo rot xarabyoes ; 
XO. ovdert poupidia riots Epyerat 
ay mpoTaby To Tivew: 
td ? 3 > ? ¢ #¢ ¢ #4 
amara 8 amdras érépas érépa 230 
, 4 2 , 3 ’ » 
mapaBaddopueva mdévov, ov yapw, avrdidiwow exew. 
“~ » “a 
ov S€ ravd éSpavev wddw éexromos avis adoppos éuas 
xGoves exPope, py Tu wépa xpéos 235 
éua mode. mpooayys. 
AN. o févou aidodpores, 
GAN éret yepaov [diacv] rarépa 
dvcpopos to Oed.: Hermann first restored it to the Chorus. Instead of id od wo... 
w wone must read either iw, o @...d & (with Hermann), or dw uxd...ww (with Dindorf). 
226 xdpew Triclinius: rpéow L, A, with most of the rest; and so Aldus. 227 
vrecxeo A, with most of the Mss.: usésxero L: tbréoxe B: twéexow Vat. 
228 ovdevi popadia (sic) was written by the rst hand in L. One corrector wished 
to change this into ovderi wo padla, another into ovdert polpar da (polpac as dat. 
sing.),—misled, perhaps, by the schol. in the margin, 9 é épwvar’ polpas yap viv ras 


dpwvas. From the first of these corrections arose the Aldine reading ovdel pox 
pedia, found also in A (fadla) and R. The true porpedla is in some of the later mss., 





as T and B, and in the 2nd Juntine ea. 


229 ov MSS.: dv» Wunder. sxperaty] 





Sécpopos to Oed., as uttered by him be- 
tween the exclamations of the Chorus. 
It thus marks his despair at their refusal 
to hear him. There ts dramatic force in 
the sentence of expulsion (226) being the 
first articulate utterance of the Chorus 
after the disclosure which has appalled 
them. 

227 wot xaratiicas; fig. from the 
ir ae of a debt in money. If you 
will not pay it here and now, to what 
place will you bring the payment for it? 
2. when, and in what form, can your 

romise of a safe refuge (176 f.) be re- 

eemed, if I am driven from Colonus? 
, wot with a verb pregnantly used, as 476 
7d 3 EvGer wot reXeurnoal we xph; to 
what end am I to dving it? Cp. 383. For 
xaratyong cp. Dem. /n Aid. § ob 
yap dor ESAnua 6 rt xph earadérra 
éxitriuoy yeréo@at rovrovi, there is no debt 
(to the Treasury), by paying which he 
can recover the franchise. Pind. Mem. 7. 
75 wxarri ye xdpw...| ...08 rpaxus elus 
carabéuer. 

228 £. ovBevi porpidla rloig Ipxeras, 
to no one comes punishment from fate, 
av (=rovrwy a) wpowd ly, for things (caus. 
gen.) which he has already suffered, rd 
tlvay (acc.), in respect of his requiting 


them. cvyyrworéy dor dhe rivy ris d dy 
wrpord@y. ‘Thou didst deceive zs by get- 
ting our promise before telling thy name; 
we may requite thy deceit by deeming 
our promise void.’ rlyav (with rd added, 
see on 47) further explains the causal 
gen. dy: ‘no one is punished deeds 
which have first been done to Aise—that 
is, for repaying them to the aggressor.’ 
Cp. 1203 rdoxery, raborra 8 cba érigra- 
o6a. rivecy: Eur. Or. 109 rivot...rpopds, 
repay care. dv for de ay, as 395, O. 7. 
13 ar (n.). 

ee es some wate tee 
ovSey vey vy wpowaly é 
Tar poSle, rious, ‘for no one retalia- 
tion decomes (=-+ylyverat) a fate-doomed 
punishment’: but could the risis itself 
thus stand for the cause of the ries? The 
év of the mss. is confirmed by other pas- 
sages where, instead of an ace. governed 
by the infin., we have a gen. depending 
on another word, and then the infin. 
added epexegetically: £7. 542 tepoy 
réxvuy | ...€oxe Salcacbar: Plat. Crito 
52 B 00d’ éwcOupla oe DAns rédews 003" 
DrAwy véuuw PraBer eldévac: Rep. 443 B 
dpxopevor THs wodews olive. 

230 £ dwara 8’: guile on the one 
part (érépa), matching itself against deeds 
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CH. Out with you! forth from the land! 

Or. And thy promise—to what fulfilment wilt thou bring 
it ? 

Cu. No man is visited by fate if he requites deeds which 
were first done to himself; deceit on the one part matches 
deceits on the other, and gives pain, instead of benefit, for 
reward. And thou—back with thee! out from these seats! 
avaunt! away from my land with all speed, lest thou fasten 
some heavier burden on my city! 

AN. Strangers of reverent soul, since ye have not borne 


wpouabin (sic) L, with r written over p. 230 érépa) érépd: L. 231 wrapa- 
BadrAopuéva L, with erasure of an accent over o, and of « after the final a: i.¢. it was 
first wapaSadAcopeva, and then wapafadrAopnéva (dat.). 233 od 3 é& ruvd' L, 
A, etc.: ov 8 raed’ Triclinius (T, Farn.). 234 aifis F (with 7 written above) : 
auris the other Mss. 238 f. yepacy adacy warépa L, where adady is not from 
the rst hand, but was inserted afterwards by S.A, and most of the other Mss., have 
only yepady warépa, without aAade: but the latter word appears in the Triclinian text 
(T, etc.). Recent editors, for the most part, either eject adacy, or print it in 


brackets. Wecklein, who retains it, conjecturally substitutes dy3pa révd’ (without 


of guile on the other (érépais), makes a 
recompense of woe, not of e (as in 
return for good deeds): txav, epexeg. ‘(for 
the deceiver) to enjoy (cp. //. 1. 347 
8Gxe 3 dyes). dxdry éréga, not another 
kind of guile, but another izs/ance of it, 
as Ph. 138 réyva (a king’s skill) révas 
érépas mpotxye, excels skill in another 
man. Wap. +» a8 Eur. J. 7. 1094 
ey gor rapaBddouas Opiwous, vie with 
thee in dirges: Andr. 190 wapaBad\6- 
pevai, abs., ‘in rivalry.’ For the senti- 
ment cp. Plat. Crit 49 B obde (dei) ddt- 
xodpevow Gpa dryraduew, we ol wordol 
ofoyra:: Archil. fr. 67 & 8 érlorapa 
pbya, | riv xaxGs pe Spuwra Sewois dvra- 
pelBecOas xaxots. Pind. Pyth. 2. 83 ol\or 
efm drei | rorl 3° éxOpdw dr’ éxOpes daw 
Avcoo Blxay Grodebroum, | AA’ Dore 
waréwy b80is cxodsais. 

283 £ Bpdvev with K&rowos (cp. on 
118), x8ovds with ddoppos, which adds 
force to &k@ope; cp. O. 7. 430 ov« els 
BdePpov; ox! Odacor; od wakes | dWoppos 
oka ravd’ dwrocrpagels dra; Eur. 
Hipp. 155 has vavBdras ris bxdevcer | 
Kpyras éfopsxos, ‘from an anchorage 
in Crete,’ cp. éfoppeiy to be (or go) out 
of port: but dgoppos belongs to d¢opuar 
(there is no ddopyueiy), ‘rushing from’ 
(dopunGeis, schol.). 

235 £. xpéos...rpordyys (like «idos, 
rysds, alriay wpocdrres), fix a debt or 
obligation on the city, .¢. make it liable 
to expiate a pollution. But xpéos=sim- 


ply ‘matter’ in O. 7. 155, n. 

237 alBodpoves: as ye have aldus for 
the Eumenides, so have a/éws for the sup- 
pliant. Cp. Dem. or. 37 $ 59 ay éhur 
ris Gxouvglov dévov...uerda ratr’ aldéon- 
rat xal doy (with ref. to the kinsman of 
a slain man fardoning the involuntary 
slayer). dA’, ‘Nay,’ opening the ap- 

: O. T. 14. The second ax 
In 241 = ‘at least.’ 

This whole puédos dro cxyvis of Anti- 
gone (237—253), with the tetrastichon of 
the Chorus (254—257), was rejected by 
some of the ancient critics, acc. to the 
schol. on L: ‘for they say it is better 
that Oed. should / th address his 
justification to them.’ But, as the schol. 
rightly adds, it is natural and graceful 
that an ap to pity (Aeewodoyia),— 
which the daughter makes,—should pre- 
cede the father’s appeal to reason (70 
&xaohoyixéy). The schol. further re- 
marks Betaeey Didymus oe 30 B.C.) had 
not obeli any part of the passage. 
This is important, as making it most im- 
probable that the d@érnois rested on the 
absence of these verses from the older 
Alexandrian copies. Though the text is 
doubtful in some points, the internal 
evidence cannot be said to afford any 
good ground for suspicion. 

238 yepadv...ducw: the text of this 
verse is doubtful, and there is no strophic 
test, but it seems most likely that dAac» 
was an interpolation: see crit. n. 
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TOvd enor ovK avérhar, epywv 
aKovTa@y diovTes avody, | 

GAN’ eué ray pedrday, ixerevoper, 

@ €évor, olxreipal’, a 

Tar pos umép Trovpou povout ayTOpaL, 
GQVTOMAL OUK aaots TpoTopapeva. 
Oppa CoV OMpac, ws Tis ad aimaros 
UpeTépou Tpodaveioa, Tov af\roy 
aidous Kipoa é vppt ydp ws Oem 
xeipeOa, thdpoves. aA tre, vevoare 
Tay addKyTov yap.” 

mpos o o Tt cot dirov é« cébev avropat, 
) Téxvov 7 A€xos 7 xpos 7H Beds. 

ov yap | Sous dv dpav Bporay 

ooris av, eb Geos ayo, 

éxpuyew Svvaito. 


240 


245 


250 


éudv) for warépa | ré¥d’ éuov.—Epyuw has been made from &pyor in L. 242 oixrel- 
pad’ uss.: olericad’ Brunck. 243 rou uovouv L, A, and most of the MSS.: rovpod 
(without pdvov), a conjecture of Triclinius, is in T, B, and others. 1008’ éuot 
Wecklein : rod rAduovos Hense: rovd’ déAlov Mekler. 244 ovxdda | of: was 
written by the rst hand in L, which often thus disregards the division between words 
(Introd. p. xlvi). A later hand in L, wishing to change’ this into ov «ados (a - 
wretched conjecture found in the Triclinian Mss.), deleted the letters Aa, and the 


breathing on a, and added X before of in the next verse. 


240 dxdévrev, epithet of the agent, 
instead of that proper to the act (dxov- 
olwv): 977: O. 7. 1229 xaxd éxévra Kobx 
dxovra. Cp. 74, 267. dtovres at&dy, 
‘perceiving,’ ¢.¢. ‘being aware of,’ ‘hav- 
ing heard,’ the report of his involuntary 
deeds. Cp. 792 xddw: Thuc. 6. 20 as 
éyw dxoy alcOdvoua:.—Not: (1) ‘on 
hearing (from him) the mention of his 
deeds’—as implied in his name: nor (2) 
‘on hearing Fis first utterance,’ as if 
dxéeyr. Epywr could be caus. gen. with 
ovx dyér\are. 

241 GAN’, ‘at least,’ cp. 1276: fr. 24 
nay Do undév, ddAG rovxeivns xapa. 

243 Hermann’s rovpov pévov (for the 
MS. vo? povov) is metrically right, but 
povov can hardly be sound. I[t must 
mean (r) ‘for my father alone’ (and not 
for my own sake): not (2) ‘lonely, as he 
is’; nor (3) ‘for my ows father’ (Camp- 
bell’s view, which I do not comprehend). 
TOTMONOT may have come from TOT- 
AAGAIOT (Mekler), but roy dAdo» in 246 
is against this (see, however, on 554). 


(Dindorf says, ‘ots a 


Perhaps rovS’ duusdpov. 

244, ov« dAaocis, as Aus are. 

spogopepiva: for the midd. cp. Zi. 
1089 évopuipevor. The midd. of the sim- 
ple dpaw is poet. only (Ant. 594): but 
the midd. of rpoopdw and repropdw occurs 
in Attic prose. j 

245 ds ne «.7.d.: as if I were a 
young kinswoman of your own, appealing 
to you, the eldest of my house, for protec- 
tion. The words are hardly so strong as 
‘like daughter to father’; and though oév 
is addressed to the coryphaeus (cp. on 
175), this sense would be less fitting. 
So Creon imagines his niece Antigone 
appealing to the sacred ties of kinship 
(Ant. 487 Znvos épxelov; 658 édupvetrw 
Ala | Evvacuor). 

247 £. bv Says xelueba, ‘we are situated’ 
(xot, ‘prostrate’) ‘in your power’: dv 6., 
Penes VOS, CP. 392, 422, 1443, O. ZT. 314 
(n.), Dem. De Cor. § 193 ev yap re Gew 
rovro 70 rédos Hw, ovx dy duol. The epic 
forms dpues (nom.), pps (dat.), Supe (acc.), 
freq. in [1om., belonged esp. to the Lesbian 
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with mine aged father,—knowing, as ye do, the rumour of his 
unpurposed deeds,—pity, at least, my hapless self, I implore 
you, who supplicate you for my sire alone,—supplicate you 
with eyes that can still look on your own, even as though 
I were sprung from your own blood, that the sufferer may find 
compassion. 

n you, as on a god, we depend in our misery. Nay, hear 
us! grant the boon for which we scarce dare hope! By every- 
thing sprung from you that ye hold dear, I implore you, yea, 
by child—by wife, or treasure, or god! Look well, and thou 
wilt not find the mortal who, if a god should lead him on, could 
escape. ee 
m. recentissima’: but this is true only of the A:)—7 is added before rpocopw- 
péva by B and Vat. 247 «tpou MSS.: kipoa: Herm.—vipue yap MSS., Camphell : 
buy 7 Heath: viv Brunck, Herm., Elms., Dind.: dum yap Bergk. Nauck, 
Wecklein: duly dwws Paley. 250 éx cé0eu] ExaGey B, Vat.: ofxofe, Elmsley’s 
conjecture, is adopted by Wecklein. 251 ¥ réxvov] 3 réxvowy L.—)oyos MSS.: 
Aéyxor Reiske, and most edd. 252 dy» dipuw (i.c. dvadpaw) L: dy a@puw A, 
with the other Mss.: dy dvadpae Campbell.—fSporwy mss.: Bpordy Triclinius, which 
most edd. adopt. Hermann and Dindorf, reading fpordy, think that a dactyl 
which once followed it has been lost: while Wecklein supplies aray after it. 
J. H. H. Schmidt retains Bpora», holding that it suits the metre (A/éeér. Anal. 


. lxvii.); nor does he suppose that anything has been lost. 283 dyo 
Ee A, with most mss.: &ye B, Vat.: dye y’ Triclinius (T, Farn.): dyo y’ 


Aeolic: the acc. occurs in Aesch. Zum. 
620 BovAy migatoxw 8 tup’ éruswicPa 
warpés: Soph. Ant. 846 Evuudprupas Sup’ 
érurapa. dy duly ydp (Mss.) is unme- 
trical: and if is omitted, épty still 
’ mars the metre, which requires a dactyl. 
xelyeOa, of a critical situation, as Zr. 82 
dy ovw own rogde xecudry, réxvov, | ovx ef 
Evvdptwy ; (when his fate is thus trembling 
in the balance). Cp. 1510. 

243 £. veécrare with acc. of the boon, as 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 445, Eur. Ale. 978 Zeds 
8 rt vetdoy (more oft. dat- or xaravetacr). 
adv ddcx. x., the unlooked-for grace, #.¢. 
for which, after your stern words (226), 
we can scarcely dare to a which 
for that very reason, will be the more 
gracious. ur. Afed. 1417 xal ra 8o- 
xnOdvr’ obx éredécdn, | raw 8’ ddochrwr 
wépow evpe Geéds. 

250 «apés co’: in supplications the 
poets oft. insert the enclitic ve between 
awpés and the gen. of that by which one 
adjures: 1333: Zr. 4365 uh, wpds ce rod 
car’ dxpoy x.7.r.: Ph. 468 wpds viv oe 
warpés, mpés re unrpés, w réxvow, | wpos r’ 
ef ri cor xar’ olxéy dors rporgedds, | Leérns 
Levotua. dx dev could go with &vro- 
pos only if pds o’ were rpos 7’ or zpos 
8’ and even then would be harsh. Join, 
then, 8 re co dlrow lx odie, ‘ what- 


J.S. 01. 


ever, sprung from thysedf, is dear to 
thee’; the next words repeat this thought, 
and add to it: ‘yea, dy child—or wife, 
or possession, or god.’ Cp. 530 d& dyuod. 
- ole could not core simply, ‘on 
y part,’ as=‘in thy home.’ Against 
Elmsley’s tempting olxoOew (ep. Eur. 
Med. 506 rots olxofey pitas) it may be 
remarked that the alliteration epés.c’... 
wo—kx ofOey seems intentional (cp. O. 7. 
jo n.). 
: 251 1 xpdos 7 Geds: a designed asson- 
ance (wapouolwois): cp. Isocr. or. § 
§ 134 Kal rhe dhuny Kal rhe prduny: 


or. 4 § 48 as...uh) wovow Tdxous Kal 
puuys GAG xal AGyou cal yrduns. xplos 
here=xpfua, ‘thing,’ any cherished pos- 


session (cp. //. 23. 618 «al got rovro, 
vyépov, xketphrcov forw), rather than 
‘business,’ ‘office.’ 

252 dOpev, if thou look closely. 
Plat. Rep. §77 C rhv duowryra dvauury- 
oxoueros Tis Te wéAews Kal TOU avdpos obrw 
nad’ txacro» év pépec abpdy ra wal- 
hpara éxarépou déye. 

2653 ayot, s.¢. draw on to evil: Ant. 
623 Ory dpévas | Ceds Aye: rods dray. 
Oedipus was led on to his unwitting deeds 
by a god. Cp. fr. 615 08’ av els péyo | 

porwy wot’, @xal Leds éhoputrn xaxd: 
so, too, £/., 696. 


4 
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XO. add’ tobi, réxvov Oidizrov, oé 7’ e& icov 


b 4 ‘ ‘4 “a a 
oixripopey cat tovde oupdopas xapw: 


255 


‘ > ~ rd 3 td a 
ta 8 ék Dewy tpépovres ov cOdvomev ay 
guvew épa Tav mpos oe vuv eipnuevan. 


OI. 
pany peovons 


“ 


tt Snta Sdéys 7 Ti KdNSdvos Kadns 
apednua ytyveran, 
ei tas y AOnvas gact GeooeBeotaras 


4 


260 


elvar, povas Sé tov kaxovpevov Eévov 
oplew olas TE Kal povas dpKety EXEL ; 
Kapouye Tov TauT éoTiv; olriwes BaBpay 
éx Tavoé p eEdpavres elt éhavvere, 


¥ 4 rd > 4 ‘ 4 
OVORa povov deio QVvTEes’ OU Yap 57 TO ye 


265 


Aldus: Gyo. yw Elmsley.—éxgvye® Mss. (except that Vat. has gvyais): ‘xpuvye> 


Herm.: gvye Dind., Wunder, Blaydes, Campbell. 


& in L. 


2568 rovde] o from 


257 The words szpdés o¢ have been suspected. Nauck formerly 


proposed guweiy wépa rs ruw ra viv elpnudver: Hense, gumeiy répa raw spécbe 


éfecpnudvuw: Mekler, guvciy wépa raw wpocde vuy r' elpnudras. 
ras 7 L, A, with most Mss. (and so Aldus). 


260 és ¥’] 
ras (without r+’) Triclinius (T, 


B, etc.), which Wecklein approves, believing that r’ and like words were often added 





254—667 First éreccodor. Ocdipus 
appeals to the Chorus, who resolve that 

eseus shall decide (29s). Ismene ar- 
rives from Thebes (324), with news of 
the war between her two brothers, and 
presently goes to perform the prescribed 
rites in the grove of the Eumenides (509). 
After a xouuss (510—548) between Oedi- 
pus and the Chorus, Theseus enters, and 
assures Oedipus of protection. 

256 +d 8’ dx Geav, euphemistic: cp. 
Aesch. fers. 373 ov yap rd wédAXopw bx 
Geuv teloraro. For & cp. also PA. 1316 
ras...éx Geww | roxas: Eur. Phoen. 1763 
ras éx Oewy aydyxas. Similarly J. A. 
1610 7a Twr Gewr (=their dispensations). 

267 For rev as rst syll. of 3rd foot 
cp. Ant. 9g aN’ fa pe cal ri e& dod 
Suc BouNay. 

259 peovons, when it flows away, pe- 
rishes, parny, ‘vainly,’ without result: 
$.¢. issues in no corresponding deeds. 77. 
698 pet way déndor: L/. 1000 (our fortune) 
awoppel xawl under Epyeras: At. 1267 xd pus 
Seappes. Cp. Lat. futslis, fuere (Cic. Fin. 
2. 32. 106 fist voluplas corporis et prima 
quaeqgue avolat). For pdryy cp. Aesch. 
Ch. 845 Aoyos | ...Orhoxorres pdrny. (Not, 
‘when n° fame 1s current without good 

und. 

260 e with ind. dact (siguidem di- 
cunt) introduces the actual case which has 


suggested the general question, ri d§ra 
x.7.rd.: cp. Ei. 823 wrod wore xepawol 
Aws, 4 rod Paéduw | “Arcos, ef radr’ égo- 
pwvres | xpérrovewy Exndor; ye oft. follows 
@& (and elrep) in such cases, but here is 
better taken with rds: it slightly empha- 
sises the name of Athens. 
Gcocefieordras. Athens is pre-emi- 
nently (1) religious, (2) compassionate 
towards the oppressed. Paus. 1. 17. 1 
"A@nvalas 5¢ é ry ayopa cal Dia dor 
oux és dravras éwionua xal "EXéov Bepds, 
@ pddtuora Gewy és avOpiruwoy Blow cal 
peraBodds rpayphdruy Ort woéedipos, UOveL 
runes ‘EXAAv wy venovew 'AGnvaion. rod- 
ras 3¢ ov Ta és dirarOpurlay povor 
xadéornxe, GAXO cal és Oeovds eve eBed- 
ory d\Aww wréov? cal Aldois cple: Bupds 
éors kal Phuns cal ‘Opufjs. 
261 as, not strictly ‘alone,’ but 
‘more than all others’: cp. O. 7. 299 n. 
Tov kaxotpevov Eivov. The two stand- 
ard instances were subsequent, in myth- 
ical date, to the time of Oedipus. (1) 
Theseus, at the prayer of Adrastus king 
of Argos, compels Creon and his The- 
bans to permit the burial of the Argive 
warriors who had fallen in the war of 
Eteocles and Polynices. This is the sub- 
ject of the Supplices of Eur., which con- 
tinues the story of the Avtigone and the 
Phoenissae. (2) Demophon, the son of 
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Cu. Nay, be thou sure, daughter of Oedipus, we pity thee 
and him alike for your fortune; but, dreading the judgment of 
the gods, we could not say aught beyond what hath now been 
said to thee. 


Or. What good comes, then, of repute or fair fame, if it 
ends in idle breath; seeing that Athens, as men say, has the 
perfect fear of Heaven, and the power, above all cities, to shelter 
the vexed stranger, and the power, above all, to succour him ? 

And where find I these things, when, after making 
me rise up from these rocky seats, ye then drive me from 
the land, afraid of my name alone? Not, surely, afraid of 


in error by the scribe of L (Ars Soph. em. p. 27: ep. n. above on v. §1). ras y' 
is read by the Roman editor of the scholia, by Brunck, and by most edd.: see 
comment. rdeéd’ Hartung; this had occurred to Elmsley also, but he preferred rds 7’. 


268 kcduocye voi} xkduoryé rov L. 


Theseus, protects the children of Hercules 
against the ra ey Eurystheus. This is 
the subject of the Herac/etdae of Eur. 
These two examples are cited in Her. 
9. 27; in the spurious éwcrdguos ascribed 
to Lysias (or. 2 § ee and in that 
ascribed to Demosthenes (or. 60 §§ 7—8). 
Isocrates quotes them in the Panegyricus, 
as showing how the Athenians d:eré\ecay 
Tip wéky xcavip raptyorres xal rots dai- 
koupévas del ray ‘EXAjvww craytvoucay 
(§ 52); also in his Zncomiume Helenae§ 31; 
and again in hi Aenaticus, where he 
that Tragedy has made them fa- 
miliar to all (§ 168 rls ovx dxyxoe Tir Tpa- 
yetodidarxdd\wr Ascoyvolas;). They figure, 
too, in the Platonic Menexenus, with the 
comment that Athens might justly be ac- 
cused of too great compassion, and too 
much zeal for ‘the weaker cause’: ws del 
May giracrippcer dori cal rod Frrovos 
Oepawis, 244 E. Cp. Her. 8. 142 alel cal 
Td) wdédas paiverbe rodrovs éhevOepwcarres 
dv@puruv. Andocides or. 3 § 28 roves 
xpelrrovs @Q\ovs aguévres dei rods Frrovs 
alpovpueta. 
262 cee, to give him a safe refuge: 
dpxetv, to come to his rescue (Z/. 322 
écONbs, Ger’ dpxety pl\os), if anyone seeks 
to take him thence by force. olas re, sc. 
elvax, here synonymous with ixav. After 
olés re this ellipse of elu is frequent. 
268 xdpotye wou. The thought of the 
whole passage is,—ri 86fa udryy péovea 
wepedet, el ras "AOwas gaci (uéy) Geos. 
elvas, uot 88 radra pndapod eon ; Instead, 
however, of a clause ¢yuol 32...«.7.4., thus 
depending on el, a new sentence is opened 


by the direct question,—xal Uporye wou 
saved lenw; 


kal, prefixed to interrogative words (as | 


wold, rws, wotos, ris), makes the query an 
indignant comment on a preceding state- 
ment: Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 232 xal 
rls, & dvdpes’AGyvaiocs, roGr’ lddw 7d wapd- 
Seryua Sixasoy airy rapacxeiv dbediees ; 

ofrives, causal, as if rap’ duty had pre- 
ceded: hence=érel duets. Cp. 427, 866. 
Thuc. 4. 26 d@uulay re rrelerny o xpédvos 
mwapetye wapa )dyor éreycyvdpevos, obs 
(=r avrovs) Gorro tuepay SMyuw éxxro- 
Nopxjoey, stnce they had thought to re- 
duce them in a few days. 1. 68 vi» &¢ ri 
Set paxprryopety, dv (= érel juwy) rods pév 
SedovdAwpudvous dpare...; 6. 68 woAddy per 
wapavéca...ri det Oar, of wdpecuer 
érl roy auriv dywra; Ar. Nud. 1225 
trrov ; oux dxovere; | Sv (= Sri dud) ravres 
duets fore pcotw? leaky. Ai. 457-71 
xen Spar; Soris dupavws Geois | éxGal- 
pouns, Cp. O. 7. 1228 n. 

264 276 shows, &dpavres refers 
to his frst seat, in the grove. They had 
induced him to leave that seat (174 ff.), 
on a pl that no one should remove 
him from the resting-place outside of the 

ve. Yet now they command him to 
quit Attica (Aatvere: 226 l&w...Balvere 
xb pas). Bd8pa denote, generally, 
the seats afforded by the natural rock in 
or near the grove: here he is thinkin 
specially of the Bd@por doxéraproy ious 
within its precincts. 

265 ot ydp 8) rd ye: seeon 110. The 
art. 76, followed only by ye at the end of 
the v., with its noun cwya in the next v., 


4—2 


~~ 


“52 


TODO KAEOYE 


Top ovoé Tapya Tap: ere ta y epya pov 
merov0dr éoTi paddov 7 Sedpaxora, 


¥ “ 


o 
el wou Ta pNTPOS Kat TaTpOS xpeEtn héyey, 
~ Aa 3 ‘ “ 
av ouver éexpoBet pe: Tour éyw xahws 


e€ouda. 


? ~ > \N b) s 
KaiTOL Tas eyw KaKos gucy, 


270 


dotis tafav pev avreédpwrv, wor el dpovar 
érpagcov, ovd dy @ éeyvyvounv Kaxds ; 
voy 8 ovdey eidas ixdpny Ww’ ixdpny, 

ud av & eracyov, eiddrwy amrwdupnv. 


av? av ixvoupat mpos Oeav upas, E€vor, 


275 


@oTEp pe KaveoTnoal, ade TucaTeE, 

Kai pn Oeovs tiypavtes elta Tous Oeous 

fpotpast tmociobe pndapas: ryetobe Se 

Brérev pév avtous mpos tov evoeBy Bporwr, 
Brérav Sé wpos tovs SvaceBes, duynv S€ rov 280 
pyre yeéoba. gdwros avociov Bporur. 


266 rd 7'] rad’ A, R. 
Blaydes. 


268 ype’ # L (eis in an erasure; perh. it was 4). So 
the other Mss., but with 7, not #. xpeln 


eath. 269 obvex’] elvex’ B, Vat., 


278 yolpas L, A, with most MSs.: polpas F, R*: potpay T, B, Vat., 


Farn. The first corrector of L has placed in the margin a sign meaning fjre, or 





A Ant. 67 rd yap | ...rpaccew, 15. 78 rd 
.. Opay. 
aa drea...EoSa. I am ‘a 
man more sinned against than sinning’ 
(Lear 3. 2. 60),—as would appear, could 
I unfold to you my relations with my 
parents (ra pyrpds kal warps), on account 
of which relations (the parricide and the 
incest—y neuter) yedread me. Of that I 
am sure. (For those relations began with 
their casting out their new-born son to 
rish. That first wrong led to the rest : 
ence it was that I knew not the face of 
my assailant in the pass, or of my bride 


' agent’s activities (ra Upya pov) here stand 
for the agent himself; and so, instead of rots 
Eryos werorOus eis (cp. 873), we have 7a 
Epya pou rexorGbr’ eori. (Cp. 74, 1604.) 
O. T. 1314 yapos Texvuy Kal Texvovperos 
=one in which ¢he me has a the 
spouse. So a particular activity of a per- 
son’s mind is sometimes expressed by the 
active participle (neut.) of a verb to which 
the person himself would properly be 
subject: 7d BovAdpuevor, Td dpy.fouevor rijs 
ynrouns (Thuc. 1. go, 2- §9): 7d dededs, 7d 
Gaproiy aurod (1. 36). 


270—274 ‘Ye shrink from me as 
from a guilty man. And yet (xa(rot),— 
evil as were my acts (in themselves), — 
how have I shown an evil disposition 
(tow), or incurred mora/ guilt? Before 
oy kag my father, a ay saa me 
walev dyriSpev: see O. 7. 809). Even 
if I had been aware fasecon who he 
was, | might plead this in my defence: 
but, in fact, I did ie ee Nor a I 
recognise my mother. , on the 
other hand, had deliberately ied to kill 
their babe.’—Note that the clause det’ 
a dpovev...xaxds, which could not ppl 
to the incest, limits the reference of taf 
Spev to the y pericides while ledpny (273) 
refers to dofA stains. 

271 He has two distinct pleas, (1) 
provocation, and (2) ignorance. These 
could have been expressed by dwrfSpeyv 
(1) wabely pév, (2) efus 3 ovdé. But (2) 
is forestalled by the thought that, if he 
had known, (1) would have excused him. 
This Aypothesis is then contrasted with 
the fact (273); and the fact on Ais side 
is next contrasted with the fact on the 
other (274). Hence wa@dv pdv has no 
clause really answering to it; for vuv 8 
answers to eb dpevev, and ud’ dw 8’ to 
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my person or of mine acts; since mine acts, at least, have been 
in suffering rather than doing—were it seemly that I should 
tell you the story of my mother or my sire, by reason whereof 
ye dread me—that know I full well. 

And yet in nature how was I evil? I, who was but requiting 
a wrong, so that, had [ been acting with knowledge, even then 
I could not be accounted wicked; but, as it was, all unknow- 
ing went I—whither I went—while they who wronged me know- 
ingly sought my ruin. 

Wherefore, strangers, I beseech you by the gods, even as ye 
made me leave my seat, so protect me, and do not, while ye 
honour the gods, refuse to give those gods their due; but rather 
deem that they look on the god-fearing among men, and on 
the godless, and that never yet hath escape been found for an 


impious mortal on the earth. 


$4rnua, —showing that he felt the difficulty, but knew no remedy. roreirGe (L), roeiede, 


or rocecoGas, is in all SS. : so, too, is undapurs. 
281 droclov Bporw] dvogiov. rdd° ofw Dindorf. Cp. on 282. 


279 Bporwe] Bpordr Triclinius. 
For Bporay Wecklein 





ob8ty Ses. The impf. (d ) ex- 
presses the situation (‘I was retaliating’): 
the aor. (273), an act accomplished at a 
definite parapaan ae ‘ 

278 lxduny ty’ leduny: cp. 336, 974; 
O. 7. 1376 (n.) ipl brus ipharre. 

274 %@' dv 8’ areexe (owd rodrur) 
d8érev (predicate) d Suny, impf. of 
attempted act, cp. O. T. 1454 of u’ darwa- 
Abryy. Uwacyov: when the iron pin was 
driven through the babe’s feet and he was 
exposed on 

276 


ordyas, of causing 
tuary, cp. Thuc. 1. 126 (Cylon and his 
adherents) cafifovew dri riv pte ixétras 
voy dy ry dxporé\a. dvacricarvres de 
adrods ol raw 'AOnvalwy érirerpaupéva,... 
dd’ 5 under xaxor rochcovew, drayayévres 
arécrevay. 

277 Geovs...rovs @.: the art. with the 
ed word, as 5, PA’. 9923 Geovds rpo- 

re ‘rods Geods Wevdeis 7iOns. 
a7s ¢ wocte@e could not stand 
for dy polpas wroeicbe. The prep. ép is 
sete Aare Pia ar — of ~ 
in the Appendix. e gentlest 
fcmedy would be polpas (as gen. sing.), 
which two mss. have. As éy ovderil Ady 
woeodas (Her. 3. §0) and dv oddemig polpg 
Gyew (2. 173) are parallel phrases, so ov- 


Sends Abyou raeicGa: (1. 33) might suggest 
ovdeuads polpas waeic0a. For the two 
negatives cp. E/. 336 xal uh Soxety per 
Spay re whyuaivew dé uh, and not to seem 
active yet do xo harm. It is hollow, Oed. 
pe bi to insist so strictly on the sanctity 
of a grove (Geovs rinwrres), and then to 
refuse the gods their ywotpa, their due tri- 
bute of practical piety. You treat the 
gods as if they were not, when at their 
shrines you do dvxéewa fpya (283) by vio- 
lating your pledge to a suppliant.— 
woetee, 
the sth and 4th cent. B.c. show that in 
this verb « was regularly omitted before 
e or y (roei, rosea), though never before 
ov, o, or w (érolow, rowly, rade: Meis- 
terhans, p. 27). L generally, but not 
always, omits the « before « or # if the 
ba is short. Forms from rod, with 
the rst syll. short, occur below in 459 
884, 652, 1018, 1033, 1037, 1144. In 
g8q4 and 652, as here, L keeps the ¢: in 
the other five places it omits it. In 1517, 
where the quantity is different, L has 
woe 


280 The place of rov before durés 
(cp. At. 29 xal pol rs drrip, Ph. 519 ud 
viv pdv ris evyephs wapys) would be less 
awkward if o@vyjv and piwe changed 
places: but the latter is reserved for the 
emphatic place at the beginning of the 
verse. 

281 prpre, not odrw, because of the 


Numerous Attic inseriptions‘of { 
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Ew ofs ov py Kddvrre tas evdaipovas 


€pyous "AGyvas avocious uirnperor, 

ad’ womep ehaBes Tov ixérny éxéyyvov, 

ptouv pe kaxgudacce? pndé pov Kapa 285 
70 Sugmpdcomroy eivopav arimdons. 


nKw yap legos evoeBns Te Kat dépwv 


ovnow aoTos TOLGd ° 


oray 8 o Kvpios 


map Tis, Yay cotis doTiy ryepuy, 
ToT eloaKovay twavr émotyoe: Ta Se 290 
petaéy TovTov pndapas ytyvou Kaxos. 
XO. rapBew pév, @ yepare, tavOupynpara 
mONAH or dvayKn tam cov: Ayo. yap 
ouK avopacta, Bpaxéo. tous S€ rhode vis 
avaxtas dpxet tavta por dredeau. 295 
OI. Kai ov ’of 6 Kpaivwy rnade THS yupas, Févor; 
XO. warp@ov aor yys Exe: oxomos 5é vw 
writes Jeuw. 282 tov ols od] Euvels od) Dindorf: Edvveve Nauck. ase 


dvexpécorroy] Suorpoewroy B, Vat. 


imperat. tyetoGe (278). After verbs of 
thinking, the negative with the inf. is 
ordinarily of (Plat. Prot. 317 A fpyoupas 
yap avrovs of rt duarpdtac@a) : though p1 
is used in asseveration (as with durusu), 
and sometimes in strong expressions of 
personal conviction: O. 7. 1455 olda 
pyre p> Gy vécor | wayr’ Edo wépoas pndér, 
where seen. Thuc. 6. 102 ad fin. vopl- 
cayres uh Gy... .leavol yeréoOas (and id. 4. 
18): Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 59 evdusce 88 wh Pa 
yevéoOas wore wistéy. cords... ay, 
no wight among mortals, no one tn the 
world, We must not cite 4s. 1358 
rooise perro pores EuwAncra Bpori, 
since Bporots is a v./.: but ev can be 
defended by the Homeric phrases (quoted 
by Schneidewin) Od. 17. 587 ob ydp rod 
rues Whe xarabynray dyOpurren | dvépes 
UBplfowres: 23. 187 axdpuw 3’ od xév ris Swds 


és. 

e962 EWv ols, civ rots Oeots (schol.), 
‘with whose help,’ since the gods strength- 
en men to refrain from evil, as well as to 
do good. pt xaAvmre, as with a veil (xd- 
Aupupz) of dishonour cast over her bright 
fame: cp. //. 17. 591 Tov 3’ dxeos vepédry 
éxddupe parva. uc. 7. 69 déuu...rds 
warpucds aperds, aw émigavels Hoar of wpd- 
yoru, uh apavifes. Plut. Cor. 31 qpav- 


288 3° after Sray is omitted by A, B, R, 


pwpukvos ry Séty. tag esSalpovas: Her. 
8. rin Aéyorres ws xard Néyor joa» apa 
al "A@ijvas Aas Te kal evdalyoves. 

284 , since Oed. put himself 
into their hands when he left sanctu- 
ary (174 f.). rdw leérny, cp. 44, 487. 

, having received your é¢yyin, 

ledge, that I should not be 

é 76). Elsewhere ééyy.= ‘having a 
good éyyby to grve,’ trustworthy (like ge- 
péyyvos); Eur. Med. 388 -yiw doviow xal 
Séuous exeyyéous (= wipyos drgadis 26. 
389). But Oed. could call himself é¢yéy- 
ves in this sense only as coming with 
credentials from Apollo; and that is not 
the point here. Cp. Her. 5. 71 dmoract 
(robs ixéras)...ol wpurdmes, ... bweyyéous 
w\qw Oaydrov, under a pledge that they 
should stand their trial, but not suffer 
death. ; 

285 ikdtbraccs, till I am out of peril: 
only here, and twice in Eur. as=‘to 
watch well’ (Or. 1259, Jon 741). 

286 Sverpécorroy, since the sight- 
less orbs bore traces of his dreadful act 
(0. Z. 1268): cp. 577. Continue ps with 
ATLbac ys. 

287 £ leds, as now formally the 
lxérns of the Eumenides (44): etorePijs, 
since he has come thither xar’ dugas ras 
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With the help of those gods, spare to cloud the bright fame 
of Athens by ministering to unholy deeds; but, as ye have re- 
ceived the suppliant under your pledge, rescue me and guard me 
to the end; nor scorn me when ye look on this face unlovely to 
behold : for I have come to you as one sacred, and pious, and 
fraught with comfort for this people. But when the master is 
come, whosoever he be that is your chief, then shall ye hear and 
know all; meanwhile in no wise show yourself false. 

Cu. The thoughts urged on thy part, old man, must needs 
move awe; they have been set forth in words not light; but 
I am content that the rulers of our country should judge in this 


cause. 


Or. And where, strangers, is the lord of this realm ? 
Cu. He is at the city of his father in our land; and the mes- 


Aldus. Triclinius wrote 6ray 82, deleting 6. 


rie L, F, R, R*: ride Vat. 


"Awré\rwwos (102). ddpav | Svnoiv: the 
first hint, to the Chorus, of the <ép$y men- 
tioned in the prayer which only his daugh- 
ter witnessed (92). Cp. 73. 

288 ft é xtpws...ris: the master— 
whoever he be. 0. 7. 107 rovs avroévras 
.. .TYyswpey Twas the murderers—whoever 
they be. Plat. Legs. 716A 6 ey evdat- 
porhrew péddr\u0v...0 5¢ ris dbapOels x.7.d. 
The art. implies that the person exists ; 
the indef. pron., that his name is un- 
known. 

290 £ rd 8 peratd rovrov, in the 
space between (the present time) and that 
event (sc. rod wapeiya: aurdy): td as in 
Ta viv, rd avrixa, Td éx rouse, etc. Dem. 
De Cor. § 16 rae peratd xpévoy...rwr Sper, 
the interval between (that time, and) the 
oaths: Ar. Av. 187 é pecy...ahp con is, 
between (heaven and) earth: Ach. 433 
dvwber riw Ovecreiww paxwy, | perato 
rey Ivots, between (them and) Ino’s. 

298 tdwd cov, coming from thee, 
urged on thy part: 77. 844 7d 6’ dx’ ad- 

pou | yrupas pordwr’: Ant. 95 rhw é 
éu00 SveBovas. 

294 dvépacra, ‘expressed’ (rather 
than ‘mentioned’): cp. Dem. De Cor. § 35 
ov yap rd piyara ras olxadryras pn fe- 
Baby, udra ceprws dvoudjwy (expressing 
himself in very stately e). - 

dou, not ‘short,’ but ‘light, ‘trivial’: 

uc. 1. 78 BovdedecGe ofv Bpadéws ws ov 
rept Bpaxéuww. 

295 dvaxras, ic. Theseus: Aesch. 
Cho. 33 Serwordy Oaydroo: (Agamem- 
non’s death). Cp. 146, 814, 970. Sve 


294 riode A, with most MsS.: 


297 oxords] wrourds Wecklein. 


Sévas, here, ditudtcare: usu. = dignoscers ; 
Plat. Phaedr. 262 A thy dpoubryra...xal 
dvopotéryra axppes diecdéva:. Cp. O. 7. 
394 dtecrety (alvcypa), to solve it. 

296 The éévos had spoken of Theseus 
as 6 xar’ dorv Bacieds (67), but had not 
said where he then was. 

297 watpgov dorv yis, not for ra- 
tp¢as yhs dorv, but simply ‘his father's 
city in the land’ (the gen. yys as 45), é¢. 
the city from which Aegeus (69) had 
swayed Attica. The can use ra- 
Tpgos asmwdrpos: but in the mouth of 


Oed. (O. 7. 1450) rarpgow dery means . 


the city of Laius, and in that of Ant. 


(Ant. 937) the city of Oedipus: on the 
other bead: ra warpa...ddpara (O. TZ. 


1394), his ‘ancestral’ home. 
Isocrates con- 


south of it, Thuc. 3. 15), from which they 
swayed Attica while its communes were 
still independent (cropdény xal xara xu- 
pas ocotcay, Isocr. Encom. Helen. § 
35) 

"pucels refers to the quality in which 
the man of Colonus had presented himself 
to Oed. (35), and so helps him at once to 
know who is meant. The word can mean 
‘messenger’ only in the sense of ‘one 
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a > A a>. »¥ »” a 
Os Kame Sevp emepwey otyerat oreo. 
~ ~ ~ 4 

yj Kat Soxetre Tov Tuddov Tu’ evtpoTHy 

7903. — 9 tL) 4 9 A 
n ppovtid’ e€ew, avrov wot edOew mrédas ; 
XO. xai xdp&, orav mep tovvop aiofnrar To cov. 
OI. ris 8 eof 6 Keivy rovro rovmos ayyedur ; 
XO. paxpa Ké\evGos: modka 8 eurdpwv ern 
dire mravacGat, rav exeivos diwv, 
Dapre, wapéorar. modu ydp, @ vépor, TO Gov 305 
» 4 
ovop.a SiyKxet mavras, wore Ket Bpadus 
9 - “~ ~ 3% ? 4 4 
evdet, KAvwv cou Sevp adi€erar rays. 
GAN’ evruxys tkoro T F avrov mode 
éuot te: tis yap éoOdos ovy aur@ didos; 
AN. @ Zed, ti AéEw; mot dpevav E\Dw, warEp ; 


OI. 
300 


Ol. 


310 


298 breuyer L (with r written over y), B, T, Vat., etc.: dreuve A, F, L?, R. 
The aorist is preferred by Nauck, Hartung, Wecklein; the imperfect, by most of the 
other edd. 8300 sew) Fiew Vat.—adréy dor'] drévwo 7’ L, with most MSS. : 
éurdvws 7’ Vat.: dwévws (without 7’, and with redew for Adciv) Farn. The true 
reading is due to Porson, who saw that ur had been corrupted to w.—Blaydes 





sent to obtain news’; but we need not 
change it, as Wecklein does, to wopwés. 

298 xd: see on 53. ch vi is better 
here than éreyxrev, which could only mean, 
‘was our summoner.’ oreAay, to make 
him set forth, to fetch him: O. 7. 860 
wéuwor rut oredoirra. 

299—307 Wecklein brackets these 
nine verses, thinking that they arose from 
a misunderstanding of 551—554. Theseus 
divined the same of Oedipus from the 
description of his gerson ; but these vv. 
were inserted by one who thought it 
necessary to explain how Theseus knew 
the name. I hold the verses to be genuine. 
The févos must have been sent to Athens 
by the Chorus before they came to the 

ove (117), and could not, therefore, 
aes the name of Oedipus (first disclosed 
at 222). He could only tell Theseus that 
there was a blind stranger at Colonus, who 
hinted at his own power to confer benefits 
(72), and who looked noble (76). The- 
seus, on entering (§51), at once greets 
Oedipus by name, though he had never 
seen him before (68). He had divined 
the identity through a knowledge of the 
history (§53)—#.¢. he started from Athens 
on the strength of what the ros could 
tell. And on the way to Colonus (adds 
Theseus) he has been made cer/ain of the 
fact (554)--é.c. he had heard the name. 


Now, it was precisely for such certainty 
that the dramatist meant this passage to 
provide. He felt that otherwise there 
might have been too great improbability 
in the instant confidence of the recog- 
nition by Theseus. 

800 Join avrdv with Addy, not 
with Gav: cp. O. 7. 6 ayw dtxadr ph 
wap’ dyyé\ur, réxva, | DdAwv dxovew avros 
8 eepareen P 

301 xa *: cp. 65. 

sos ff. tdevb08 cp. 164. Some 
wayfarers, passing by Colonus towards 
Athens, may have heard the prolonged 
tumult of horror which greeted the name 
of Oedipus (222). As the distance to the 
city is more than a mile, there will be 
many chances for the news to be caught 
up from their lips, and carried to The- 


seus. : 
804 wiavacGa: cp. Cic. Rep. 1. 17 
| slik nostrum nomen volitare et vagart 


atissime. tev refers tolryn. dlwand like ~ , 


verbs can take a gen. either of the ferson, 
or (as 1187) of the ¢hing, heard: th 

the latter is more often in the acc. (as 
240). 

305 Odpca, w.: the same words (in 
another context) 726. roAv, with strong 
rumour: O. 7. 786 igeipre yap won. 
Aeschin. or. 1 § 166 wodds per yap 6 
S2\urwos tera: (we shall hear a great 
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senger who sent us hither hath gone to fetch him. 

OE. Think ye that he will have any regard or care for the 
blind man, so as to come hither himself ? 

Cu. Yea, surely, so soon as he learns thy name. 

Or. Who is there to bring him that message? 

Cu. The way is long, and many rumours from wayfarers 
are wont to go abroad; when he hears them, he will soon be 
with us, fear not. For thy name, old man, hath been mightily 
noised through all lands; so that, even if he is taking his ease, 
and slow to move, when he hears of t#ee he will arrive with 
s 
Or. Well, may he come with a blessing to his own city, as 


to me !— What good man is not his own friend ? 
AN. O Zeus! what shall 1 say, what shall I think, my 


father ? 
changes atrév to «xeivos. 


302 ris 3'] 3 is omitted by L, F. 


307 evs 


MsS.: owevde: Van Eldik, Schneidewin : fore. Brunck, Herm., Wunder, Hartung: 


TON § Reiske: yhog Dindorf; ov dec Mekler. 
S09 écdds] bc’ bs Nauck, Wecklein. 


etc. 


deal of him), avayuxOyoera: 88 xal rd rot 
wadds Bvoua "Adekdy Spov. 

SOC £. ual Bpabls eb8a, even if he is 
teposing (from affairs), and is unwillin 
to move. ¢vSe, in the jig. sense (0. 
6s), is more often said of thin (as <O3e 
wévros, etc., cp. 621) than of men: but 
' gadetdw, at least, was often thus used: 
Plut. Pomp. 15 dpe perro: cos ph eadeddew 
GANA pocéxey Tois tpdypacw. The con- 
jectures town and oweé8ea, (the latter 
rte not happil happily, to wn Bpadéws) 
both suppose that Theseus lingers by the 
way. But, if he serial: he would scarcely 
loiter. here = indis to exer- 
tion (as ri age is joined with padacés in 
Plat. Polit. 307 a, and Bpadérys with Aov- 
xebrys in Charm. 160 8B). 

307 xAvVev cov . of connection), 
hearing aédout thee, L317 Too xagcyrh- 
rou rl dys; Ph. 439 ‘dvatiou pev owris 
dtephoopas: Od. 11. 174 ewe 8é pr 
warpés re xal vidos. Cp. 355. 

809 tis lofiss. Ocdipus has 
hinted to the Chorus that he brings jvnow 
dorois rotcde, but has reserved all expla- 
nation of his meaning until Theseus s 
arrive (288). His exclamation here again 
touches on his secret; but, instead of 
interpreting evrvyys, he turns it off, for 
the present, by a quickly-added common- 
place. ‘Does not experience, indeed, 
teach us that the benefactor of others is 
often his own?’ The generous man, 


308 ri 7’ adrod L, B, 


though he acts from no calculation of self- 
interest, actually serves himself by mak- 
ing zealous friends. Like thoughts are 
found in many popular shapes elsewhere : 
il. 13. 734 (of the man with wdos éa@dés) 
kal re woddas dodwoe, udrdrcord ré x’ avrds 
dvyéyrw, ‘he saveth many, yea, and he 
himself best Thies, Sa (the worth of 
wisdom)’: r Sentent. 141 écO\@p 
yep dy Spl [ 7 éeOG xal d:B0t Oeds: 25. 391 
Edvas érapxGy rav lowy reviy roré: 
tat. 236 xpnerés, ws Foxe, cal xpnorous 
woe: pseudo- Philem. cg. Boissonad. 
Anecd. t. 147 perépyeras Td Slxasoy els 
weoveflay. Conversely, of adry xaxd 
redye: dvhp Dry cad revyor (Hes. 
Opp. 265), May gicdwr ceavrdv 063’ Eas 
dow (Men. Sent. 310). We should not 
suppose a 7 ressed clause: (‘I do not 
say, to Aims py ‘for what good man is 
not a friend to himself?’ The i interest 
of the king is identified with that of his 
realm. To distinguish them so sharply 
is unfitting here. Cp. 1124, I4 : 15583- 
The conjecture te@’ &s (for ¢) makes 
ee apologise for the ic ft of dol 
: ‘for who is not his own friend ?’ (!) 
“310 rt Xé€eo, here prob. fut. ind. rather 
than aor. subj. (though 315 rf gw;): cp. 
O. T. 1419 ofuos, rl dra Ndfope 9 
rovd’ Eros; Ph. 1233 @ Zeb, rl Ades; 
fut. ind. combined with aor. subj., oo 
Eur. Jom 758 elrwper f oryapen H ri 
Spdcoper ; wot hpevev: see on 170. 
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OI. ri & €or, rékvov ’Avtiydv; AN. yuvaty’ cpa 
oreixyovoay ypav aocov, Airvaias émi 
ao “a “ > | € ) 
mwrou BeBocayv: xpati 5 yAcootepns 
Kun mpocwmra Gecoaris vw aprréxet. 


Ti do ; 


315 


a >: - 3 > » “a a ~ 
p €oTw; ap ovK €oTw; 7 yooun hare ; 
s A > 4 > » é “~ 
Kal ont Katrodnpe KouK éexyw Ti da. 
é 


Ta\awa~ 


ou €or adn. gatdpa youv dm’ opparwr 
é 


Galver “Ee MpoToTelyovca: onpaiver S° ore 


320 


porns 708 éorit Téndovt “Iopyyns Kapa. 


OI. 


> 
Tas eliras, @ Tat; 


AN. traiéa ony, 


guy 8° dpav 


Opayov: avon 8 aurix’ eLeotw pale. 
ISMHNH. 
@ Siooa warpos Kal Kaouyyrrns enot 


yovota tporpuryjpal, as upas worss 


325 


evpovoa Avi Sevrepov podis Bree. . 


812 tr: L, F: érl most of the others, and Ald. 
MSS.: #Nooxerns Nauck: #Acocreyjis Coraes, Doederlein, Wecklein: adooreye? 
815 ri ¢6;] Hermann conjectured ri gS vw; Elmsley, ri gnyl; 
(comparing O. 7. 1471, etc.;) Meineke, ri gwrw; 


Meineke. ° 


313 fdcoorepis 


816 4 yruun riavw, L, 


with az written over w by the rst hand.—# is changed to #7 by Hartung; to 4 by 


311 rl 8 lon; (cp. 46) marking sur- 
prise, as O. 7. 319 (n.), 1144 etc. 

$122 Alrvatas...wdXov, not seen, of 
course, by the spectators: Ismene leaves 
it with her servant (334), and enters on 
foot (320). Sicily having a reputation 
both for its horses (Oppian Cymeg. 1. 170) 
and for its mules (Photius 366. 13), some 
understand a ude here, as that animal 
(with an easy saddle, dorpd8n) was much 
used for such journeys. But though 
rodes with a defining word (as Tur Kaun- 
Aww Arist. Hist. An. 1. 1. 47, coven An- 
thol. 12. 238) could denote the young of 
animals other than the horse, rwAos alone 
would always mean a young horse. 

Alrvaias implies some choice breed, as 
in Theophr. Caar. XXI (=VII in my Ist 
ed.) the puxpogsAcriwos buys Aaxwrexds 
xivas, Zucehuxds weporepds, etc. In Ar. 
Pax 73 the Alrvaios péytoros xdvOapor is 
not a mere joke on the Etna breed of 
horses, but alludes to a species of beetle 
actually found there (cp. Aesch. fr. 229, 
Plato com. éopr. fr. 13, quoted by schol. 
ad loc.). 


313 «pari: locative dat., ‘on her 
head,’ rather than dat. of interest with 
hMoor., ‘for her head.’ The 9 $ 
of the MSS. is a very strange word. It 
ought to mean ‘ deprived of the sun’: cp. 
Bioorepys 747, suuaroorepys 1260. Even 
with an active sense, ‘depriving of the 
sun,’ itis awkward. It could not mean 
‘sun-averting. In Aeseh. Suppl. 1063 
Zevs...dworrepolyn yduow is not, ‘may he 
avert from us,’ but ‘may he take away 
(from our foes)’: Hartung would read 
droorpégo: por. (5) HAvocKems (Nauck) 
is supported by //. 16. 224 xAauwduw ave- 
pocxeréap, and (2) WAvooreyis (Coraes) 
by the use of oréyw as ‘to keep out.’ 
The latter seems most applicable to 
vain: cp. Pind. FP. 4. 81 aul 8 wap- 
darég oréyero gplocovras EuBpous, An- 
thol. P. 6. go rthov...i8acicreyh: the 
furmer, to heat, cold, or wind: cp. Ansthol. 
P. 6. 335, on a xavola (a broad-brim- 
med felt hat, used in Macedonia—from 
kavors), cal oxéwas éy wiper, xal xopus év 
rokduy. Gercadrls xvvi, 2 form of the 
Thessalian wéracos, a felt hat (somewhat 


‘2 
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Or. What is it, Antigone, my child ? 

AN. I see a woman coming towards us, mounted on a colt 
of Etna; she wears a Thessalian bonnet to screen her face from 
the sun. What shall I say? Is it she, or is it not? Doth fancy 
cheat me? Yes—no—I cannot tell—ah me! It is no other— 
yes !—she greets me with bright glances as she draws nigh, and 


shows that Ismene, and no other, is before me. 


OE. 


What sayest thou, my child? 


AN. That I see thy daughter and my sister ;—thou canst 
know her straightway by her voice. 


ISMENE. 


Father and sister, names most sweet to me! 


How hardly 


have I found you! and now I scarce can see you for my tears. 


Spengel and Wecklein (who places no point after w\avq). 
8321 ésri SHrow MSS.: Suidas s.v. oypalve, pdvns 768’ 


MSS.: cp. 30. 


320 rpocrelxovea 
éory 


"leptons plrow «dpa, whence Hermann, porns 763’ dori daxcoe “loutons xapa. The 
conjecture 1é8° fer’ ddedpdw is ascribed by Dindorf to Herwerden (Odserov. in 


Comicos, L 


made by Blaydes. 3238 keoryw 


- Batav., 1855, p. 133); by Wecklein, to Jacobs; it has also been 
i ¢t¢dera: Dobree, Hartung, Blaydes. 





like our ‘ wide-awake’) with brim, worn 
esp. by travellers: cp. schol. on Ar. Av. 
1203 (where Iris enters with a «xvvrf), 
cuvh} 84, Srs bree wepixedadalar riy wéra- 
gor. In the /nwachus Soph. made Iris 
wear an 'Apxds xur# (fr. 251). 

314 apécema (acc. of respect)...vw: 
Ar. Lys. 542 ov8é yévar’ dy xdwros fox pe. 

$16 Elms. cp. Eur. £ 7. 577 dp’ 
elely ; dp’ obx cist; ris ppdone dy; tha- 
vq, misleads (me): the act. never=‘to 
wander.’ Plat. Prot. 356 D abry per (sc. 
4 Tol gawoudvou Sdvauus) juds éwddva. 
Hor. Carme. 3. 4. 5 an me ludtt amabilis 
Insania? 

317 Arist. Afdaphys. 3. 6 ddéraror 
dua caraddvas xal arogdva: andar. rf 
$e, the delib. subj. in a 
(rf might be 6 ss cp. 0. 7.71 2. 

3194 » neut. acc. plur. as ad- 
verb: cp. 1695: O. 7. 883 bwéporra...ro- 
peveras (n.). calver ps, ts me: cp. 
Aesch. Agam. 725 (the young lion) ¢a:- 
Sperds wort xeipa calvew (‘fawning’): 
Soph. Ant. 1214 rasdés ue calva p6dyyos, 
* greets mine car.’ (Eur.] RAes. §5 caiva 
B &vvxor Spucrwola, the beacon flashes 
on my sight. 

821 e SiAov of the Mss. can mean 
only ‘ manifest to me’ (a very weak sense): 
for it could not bear the emphatic sense, 
‘in living presence’ (as opp. to ‘in my 
fancy’). Nor, again, can it well be taken 


as a parenthetic adv., ‘’tis clear’ (like 4%. 
906 aérés pds airot 8f\ov'). The con- 
jecture d&e\ddv (cp. Ant. 1 w xowdy aurd- 
SeXgor 'lopijens xdpa) may be right. 

824 £ Ismene has come from Thebes, 
where she has hitherto continued to live, 
in order to bring her father important 
tidings. The Thebans will shortly make 
an attempt to fix his home, not within, . 
bat near their borders. A war has al- 
ready broken out between his sons. 

There is no contrast in this play, as in 
the early part of the Astigune, between 
the spirit of the sisters. But the contrast 
between their circumstances indirectly 
exalts Antigone. She is wandering bare- 
footed, enduring heat and cold (349 f.),— 
Creon is struck by the suffering shown in 
her t (748),—while Ismene has at 
least the ordi comforts of life. o& 
Sood warpds Kal xactyy. x.rA.=d wd- 
Tep xal xacvyyyry, Swed éuel Hiera rpog- 
Gurjpara, two names most sweet for me 
to use: cp. Or. 1049 @ ordpy’ ddehofs... 
748’ avril waluy xal yaunNov Adcous 
wrpocdbéypmar’ audl roils ratarapas 
wdpa. Suppl. 802 S waides, © wixpdr 
diiar | rpocnyépnua parépwr (‘sons,’ 
a name bitter for your mothers to utter). 

326 Seirepov, when I Aave found you., 


AGwy, caus. dat.: Archilochus fr. 10° ‘ 


(strong emotion) roAAtp car’ addy du- 
paruw Exever. 
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OI. @ rékvov, nes; IE. @ mdrep Sicporp’ copay. 

OI. réxvov, mépnvas; IZ. ove avev poyOov yé por 

Ol. mwpdopavoov, @ wat. “IS. Ovyydvw dvoty opov. 

OI. & o7épy’ cpamov. IS. & SvadAdrat rpodat. 330 

OI. 4 tHode Kdpov; IS. Svaopdpov 7 euov rpirns. 
Ol. réxvov, ri 8 HdOes; IS. of, marep, rpopnbig. 

OI. morepa mwoBoror; IS. Kat Aéywv y’ avrayyeXos, 

guy @rep elyov oixerav mioT@ pore. 

OI. ot & av@dpamor ov veaviat trove ; 335 

IX. eto” ovmép eiow Sewa trav xKeivors tavuv. 

Ol. @ mavr’ éexeivw trois & Aly’aTw vopots 


$297—331 In the Mss. verse 330 (w omédpu’ Suacuoy...) comes next after v. 327 
(w réxvory, nxecs...). Musgrave saw that the words in v. 331, 9 rhode, etc., require 
that rpopai (v. 330) should immediately precede them; and he therefore gave v. 
330 its present place. On this point all subsequent eclitors agree with him. As 
to the three verses before v. 330, Nauck’s pee for them is 328, 329, 327: 
Wecklein’s, 327, 329, 328. 827 dvopop’ A: dvopop’ L and the rest. 330 
@ ducdfduaz rpopal] L has the vu of due in an erasure, with an accent traceable 
above it (8ic?). Schneidewin conjectured @ dls d@\cat rpogal: Dindorf, 3 30’ adNw 





827 dpav, epexeg. inf.: so drAnrov... 
épay, O. 7. 792. The form Stoporwpos 
only here. 

828 £ In the Mss. the verse 4 rijoSe 
wdgov ; etc. stands immediately after the 
verse rpéonpavoov, & wal, etc. Musgrave 
has been followed by nearly all subsequent 
editors, in se ing these two verses by 
the insertion between them of the verse & 
owipp Spaov etc. This transposition 
is plainly necessary: else Ismene will 
say that she fouckes not only her father 
and sister, but herself. Campbell de- 
fends OQyydve...Sucpdpov...gu08 tpirys 
as meaning, ‘I too am linked in this 
unhappy circle’: adding that ‘the con- 
struction of a reply, in this sort of dia- 
logue, is not to be pressed too closely.’ 
The source of the confusion in the Mss. 
was obviously that the gen. 4 rHoSe xduow 
etc. could depend, in grammar, either on 
Ocyyave or on tpodal, though the sense 
leaves no choice. Nauck further places 
v. 337 («@ réxvoy, Axes) after v. 329 (xpoc- 
yavooy). Wecklein places v. 328 (réxvor, 
wégnvas) after v. 339. Neither of these 
changes is herchal ; but neither appears 
necessary. 

830 £. & Svad8\sar rpodal, wretched 
mode of //e (338),—referring to. the out- 
ward signs of suffering and destitution on 
which Creon dwells, 745 ff.: cp. 1230 ff. 


By his reply, 4 tHo8e xdyov ; Oed. seems 
to hint that she separates herself from 
ae phate aay pities. seiner bigs 
uick sensibility rejoins, Svopdépow 

raves tplrne, the Be is pe be a goa 
your company (for tp cp. 8). Din- 
dorf’s conjecture, & 86" dOALoo tpodd, 
makes the subsequent question of Oedipus 
ap needless. 

pamoy expresses the sisters’ relation 
to cach other only (‘my children and my 
sisters’ would be 8¢cgnuow here). In 
Soph. Suacuos, dualuwr always refer to 
brother or sister: 323, 979, 1275, 1405, 
1772: Ant. 486, §12f.: El. 12, 325, §31: 
O. T. 639. 

382 oy (caus. dat.) = an objective gen. 
gob: O. ZT. 969 rang rdby (n). 

8333 wdGow; (causal :) was it because 


thou wast fain to see me after so long a. 


time? (or was there some further special 
cause?) Cp. i. 531 g@éBool y’ avrie 
ékeAucaunp. Adyov av’rdyy. object. gen., 
aurh No-yous ayyéA\Novea. Aesch. Ag. 646 


“A 


wpayuaruw evayyedor. oyos would bea . 


dat. of circumstance (‘with’), but very 
harsh. 

894 tiv Srep...ndve=tiv (roiry) ol- 
keruw Svrep eixow xiordr povor, the attrac- 
tion of the relative extending to the pre- 
dicative adj.: Dem. De Cor. § 298 odre 
@5Bos obr’ do obdey drjpey...cw lxpra 
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OE. My child, thou hast come? Is. Ah, father, sad is thy 


fate to see! 


Or. Thou art with us, my child! Is. And it hath cost 
me toil. 

Or. Touch me, my daughter! Is. I give a hand to each. 

: Or. Ah, children—ah, ye sisters! Is. Alas, twice-wretched 

life ! 

OE. Her life and mine? Is. And mine, hapless, with you 
twain. 

OE. Child, and why hast thou come? Is. Through care, 


father, for thee. 

Or. Through longing to see me? IS. Yes, and to bring 
thee tidings by mine own mouth,—with the only faithful servant 
that I had. 

Or. And where are the young men thy brothers at our 
need ? 

Is. They are—where they are: ’tis their dark hour. 

Oe. O, true image of the ways of Egypt that they show in 


Tpopd. 831 dsvopudspou 8’ mss., Campbell: Sucudpouv 7’? Markland, and most of 
the recent edd. 8332 rpoundig}] wpoduuia Wecklein. sss eC 
(with we above, from the rst hand): Adyow (without y’) T, L*, Farn.: the other 
uss. have either Ad-yous y’ or AGyos 7’ or Adyas. 835 afé’ Sua L, with 
most MSS.: al’@duamo A, R, V*.—rod Vat., L%, schol.: wot L, A, etc.—wovety] 

& L*, S386 sewd rdy xelvrs] The rst hand in L wrote dewa 3’ éxeivos (where 
3’ has been made from c): the corrector (S) then inserted » between ¢ and «, to 
make é xelyas, adding this schol. in the margin: rly 8¢ rd dy édxelvas Send doris. 
—dewa & dy xelvas R, L?, Aldus: ded raxelyas B, T, etc.: Seva 3 av xeivors 


Sixalwy cal cupgepdyrwy try wore 
obdery rpodotva:. 

335 wovev, epexeg. infin. with wow 
' (eles): so as to do their part. The infin. 
was thus used in sve clauses (esp. 
after 58e), as Ji. 9. 688 elot cal olde rdé’ 
elrépev, of pos Erovro, here are these 
also to tell the fale, who went with me: 
Eur. Hipp. 294 ywwaixes alde cuyxads- 
ordvac vocor, here are women fo Aelp in 
soothing thy trouble. So on the affirma- 
tive ode «iol rove (‘here they are fo 
serve’) is modelled the interrogative roi 
elai wove; ‘where are they, that they 
may serve (as they are bound to do)?’ 
So Eur. Or. 1473 wrod dir’ duiwew ol xara 
oréyas Spvyes; wow (the scholiast’s read- 
ing) is ie wot supposes a very harsh 
ellipse of #xovew or the like, and agrees 
less well with the reply. 

336 ocbwlp dot: on 273. Schaefer's 
wav is better thaa the Ms. 8” dy because 
the hint is made more impressive by the 
abruptness. tavey is adv. 


3387 Alytwre. Her. 2. 35 7a rod\d 
wdvra Euradw rote: Dra: drOpdwoc: 
doricarro HOed re xal véyuous® dy roi: al 
fide yuraixes dryopdfove: xal xcaryAedouss, 
of 82 dydpes xar’ olxous dévres ddalvoucs. 
Soph. certainly seems to have had this 

e of his friend’s work in view: else 
It would be aoe that v. 341 should cor- 
respond so exactly with the special tasks 
ascribed to the women by Her. So the 
reference in Z£/. 62 to the (supposed) dead 
returning recalls the Thracian Salmoxis 
in Her. 4. 95, and the disputed 
Ant. gos ff. recalls the wife of Intaphernes 
in Her. 3. 119. Nymphodorus of Syra- 
cuse (275 B.C.?), in the 3rd book (read +’ 
for sy in the schol. here, Miiller fr. His¢. 
2. 380) of his Népupa BapBapucd, repeated 
the statement of Her., adding (prob. of 
himself) that Sesostris had ‘hos sought 
to tame the men of to his sway. 
Anaxandrides, of the Middle Comedy 
(circ. 340 B.C.), in his IléAes, represented 
the Athenians as rejecting an Egyptian 


~) 


62 
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dvow Kxatexacbevre kat Biov tpodas: 
€xet yap ot pev apoeves Kata oréyas 


Oaxovow tioroupyouvres, ai S€ ovvvopor 


340 


taéw Biov rpopeta ropavvovo’ aéi. 

aodav 8, @ Tév’, os pév elxds Fv Trovew Tadd, 
Kar olkov oixovpovaow wore tmapOevor, 

ade 8 avr éxeivwy tana Svoryvou Kaka 


e ~ 
VITEPTTOVELT OV. 


n pev €€ orou véas 


345 


Tpogys ednke Kat xarioxuoey Sénas, 
ae pe? nuav Svcpopos mrAavapern 
€povraywye, mo\\a pey Kat ayptav 

VAY doiTOS wAimous T awpern, 


mo\dotoe 5 ouSpots yAiov Te Kavpact 


350 


pox9ovca trjpov Sevrep’ qyeira, Ta TIS 
otxo. Suairns, eb marnp tpopyy éxot. 


Tournier: dena ray xelyas Schaefer, and so most edd. 
with most MSS.: éxelyow Vat., Blaydes. 


A and others. 844 éxevuw L, A, 


349 ryyXlrous 7’ L with most MSS., Suid., 
850 woddoi: 3’) The rst hand in L wrote roa- 
351 sevrep’] Seip’ L, L*, F, R*. 


r’) Vat., dynNwrous (do.) B. 
Aotow, and then corrected » to 3’. 


alliance on the ground of the opposition 
between the manners of Greece and E- 

t:—o08" ol rpdirot yap duovooie’, 008’ of 
vounos | huay (Fragm. Com. Bothe p. 426). 


338 dic, 270: tpodds, 330. 
840 vow: Ji. 6.490 (Hector 


to Andromache) dA)’ els ofxor lofica ta o’ 
airys Epya xéuuce, | leroy 7’ hraxdrny re, 
Kal dudiwodos xédeve | Epyor érolxerOas: 
woXenos 8’ dvdperct pedfoe. 

S41 rafw 8. rpodeta, those means of 
supporting life which are sought outside 
of the home,—paraphrasing the dyopd- 
fouer xal xarndevove: of Her. 2. 35. Else- 
where rpogeia always =‘reward for rear- 
ing’ (Plat. Rep. 520 B, etc.). 

842 cdoy &’, dat. of interest, ‘for you 
two’ (Ant. and Ism.), in your case. Some 
take it as partitive gen.: then it would 
mean, ‘of you ‘wo pairs,"—the pair of 
brothers being one unit, and the pair of 
sisters another. But I know no parallel 
for such an use of a dual pronoun. It is 
different when dudw is said of two ‘sides’ 
or armies, considered as units (/7. 2. 123 
edxep yap x’ é0érouer ’Axasol re Tpidés re | 
.. dpOunOhueras dudw): or when a dual 
verb has a twofold dual subject, //. 8. 185 
Rave re xal ot, Uddapye, xal Alduy 


842 sduw L: opui 


Ald.: dynNorouvs r’ T. »nAlrous (without 


Aduwe re Se, | viv wor rh romdiy dro- 
tlverory. 

843 Not noticing Ismene’s hint (336), 
Oed. imagines his sons in repose at The- 
pee: He mata to learn that one of 

em, an exile, is levying war against the 
other (374). sincuaouety, not olxoupetror, 
though a dual follows (345): O. 7. rg11 f. 
edxérny...edxerOe: Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 47 ws 
eddérny...hoadoarvro d\AfAous: Plat. Prot. 

30 C elxeror 34 por...6 wroudoare dort. 

=, an epic use freq. in Aesch. ° 

and Soph. wapbivos. [Dem.] /s Neaer. . 
(or. io) § 86 lxarvdy gdBow rais yuwak 

wapackevatwr Tol cw@poveiy cal pnddy 

ve GAG &xalws olcoupety. Eur. 

Or. 928 el révdon olxouphual’ of Nedernud- 

vo. | pOelpover. 

844 £ dud Sverivou: Ph. 1126 
ray éuay wedéou rpodas: so nostros vidtstt 
fientis ocellos Ov. Her. 5. 43- Tapa... 
xaxd: cognate acc. to. troy (like 
woveiy wovous), ‘ye dear the woes of me 
hapless for me’ (Sucri#ou, placed between 
art. and noun, must not be taken with 
vrepr.). Cp. Plat. Legg. 717 c (a son 
must cherish his aged parents) drorivorra 
Savelopara émiuedelas 7: Kal iweprovour- 
Ter wiwas wahads érl véos SavecGelcas, 
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their spirit and their life: For there the men sit weaving in the 
house, but the wives go forth to win the daily bread. And in 
your case, my daughters, those to whom these toils belonged 
keep the house at home like girls, while ye, in their stead, bear 
your hapless father’s burdens. 

One, from the time when her tender age was past and she 
came to a woman’s strength, hath ever been the old man’s guide 
in weary wanderings, oft roaming, hungry and bare-foot, through 
the wild wood, oft sore-vexed by rains and scorching heat,—but 
regarding not the comforts of home, if so her father should 
have tendance. 


da L. Campbell thinks that the o has been made from ¢. I doubt this. The 
scribe’s pen, has, indeed, been carried a little beyond the circle of o; but the letter 
was never ¢. He usually writes « in the contracted form 9. <A, and most of the 
other mss., also have éxa. B and T have éye (with oc written over it): Farn. &er. 


uiting...their pangs of old, when they 
for him. 

645 vias tpodis A ceased to 
need the tender care which is given to 
children. vée tpodrj, here, ‘the nurture 
(not ‘growth') of the young’: so 4%. 510 
yéas | rpopys ocrepnGels, bereft of the ten- 
dance baer aroma ree nee: El. 1143 
speaking of her brother's infancy) rpop7s | 
api dugi gol | wrapécxyor. But in 
O. T. 1 véa. rpopy =‘ last-born nurslings.’ 
K vow, became strong (ingressive 
aor.), ‘in body’ (acc. of respect). 
This compound verb, though metrically 
convenient, seems not to occur elsewhere 
before the 2nd cent. B.C.: it was usu. 
intrans., as Polyb. 11. 13 «xarloxvoy cal 
Te wrxGa Kal rais evyeplas (began to 

Zin the battle). Evang. Matth. xvi. 
18 wuda ddov o8 attr fale nih ; 

643 yepovraywyed, on the analogy o 
radaywyew (so, in late Greek, fevayw- 
yeiy for Eevayeiy): Ar. Zz. 1098 (‘I give 
myself to thee,’ says Demus) -yepowrayw- 
yar xdvaradever radu, 

849 vwyAlwovs: schol. d»urdéyros. 

- Rhod. 3. 646 vidsros, oléavos 

( ess, with only a tunic): Theocr. 4. 
56 els Spos dcx’ Eprys, uh dvddcwos Epxeo, 
Barre: where schol. yy yap 7rd bré- 
dque. If the word really comes from an 
gy (of which there is no other trace), 
then aoug (used also by Lycophron 
635, who, however, may have followed 
h.) is less correct than »)A\cros, which 
Blomfield (Aesch. P. V. 248) wished to 
restore here. Eustathius 787. 32 derives 
purot from Nos (fat, unguent), ex- 


laining it by adypnpds wal ddcwrys (‘un- 
empt’). 

351 yerax. The sentence yeporr- 
aywye, woddd per... dX\wudrn, wodAcics 
8’ buBp. woxGoGea, is so far regular and 
complete: then we should have expected 
fryoupéyn, introducing a comment on the 
whole sentence. Instead, we have tyet- 
vat, which draws yuoxoica to itself, and 
thus breaks the symmetry of the anti- 
thesis. The substitution of a finite verb 
for a second participial clause is . in 
Greek; but is usu. managed as if here 
we had wodvd pév...dr\wudrn, roddActs 8’ 
BuBp. woxdet, tyyoundéyn etc. Cp. £i. 
190 olxovoud Oadduovs rarpés, wee pdr | 
daxet ody orodg, | xevais 3 dudlicrapar 
Tparétas (instead of dugiocrauéen): Ph. 
213 ff. ob podwas ... x wy,—...ddAd... Bog 
(instead of BoGw): Lys. or. 12 § 15 édéxec 
po ralry wrepac8a: cwifwa, érOupov- 
bévy Sri, bay per AdOw, cwhhooua, édy 
82 AnGOS, Hyotuny etc.: and O. 7. 
1134 n.—Ta tH. There are only three 
other instances in Soph. of the art. so 
placed : oe 263 Scroxr#rns by ol | Surcol 
orparyyol: Ant. 409 Kiya ohpayres 
kareixe Tov | véxuy RL 879 «dw rots | 
cauris xaxoig:. Close cohesion in thought 
and utterance is the excuse for this, as 
for the elision of 3’, r’, rair’ at the end 
ofav.(O. 7. 29 n.). 

352 d...fo1 is an abstract statement 
of the condition :—‘Supposing him to 
have tendance, she is content.’ For optat. 
in protasis, with pres. ind. in apodosis, 
cp. Antiphanes fr. incert. 51 (Bothe p. 
412) ef yap ddédros ris rot Blov rds Hdo- 


(ve 
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‘ s i 4 4 C4 5 tT add ‘ 
ov 5, w tékvov, mpoobev pev éLixov tarpt 
~ » 
paryret’ ayovoa mavra, Kadpeiwy A\dOpa, 


a Tove éxpyabn cwpatos, dura Sé por 


355 


mim KaréaTns, yns oT é&nauvdunr: 

vov 8 av tiv’ jKes pvOov, “lopriyy, tarpt 
dépovea; tis o ée&npev otxofe arddos; 
HKELS yap ov Kev ye, TOUT éyw cadus 


éfoda, pn ovyt Sete euot dépovod tu. 


360 


IS. éyo ta pev rabypal amafov, marep, 
{nrovoa THY ONY TOU KarToLKOins TpOdHD, 
mapa édow: dis yap ovyt Bovdouar 
movouga 7 adyew Kat Aéyova’ avlis madw. 


a 8 dudi row cow Svopcpow taidow Kaka 


365 


vuv €oTt, TavTa onpavova éd7jAvOa. 
mpw pev yap avrois Av épws Kpéovri te 


353 rpicbeo xpoc8er L: seven dots have been placed by S over the former 


word to show that it should be deleted. 
Elmsley, Hartung. For pov I give wo: see comment. 
361 drafovy) awddor L. 
caro«olm A and others, Ald.—rpopyy] crpo¢ie A, V3, Ald. 


tle étipe L. 


S358 gidaf 3é MSS.: PUAaE ré 
8358 ris co’ éipe) 
362 xaraxolys L, with most MSS.: 
S66 onyaroic’ 





yds, | xaradelwer’ ovdey Erepow 7 redrn- 
xévat, ‘supposing one takes away...then 
nothing is left.’ rpodyv, ‘tendance’: see 
on 345: cp. 1614. 

354 pavrela wayra implies several 
oracles, given to the Thebans about Oedi- 
pus after he had left Thebes. There is 
no clue to their purport, and we need not 
ask: they are invented merely to create 
a pious office for Ismene. It would not 
have seemed well that she should have 
stayed at Thebes all these years without 
showing any active interest in his fate: 
on the other hand, the poetic legend re- 
quired that Antigone should be the sole 
guide of his wanderings. The oracle 
about final rest had been given to Oed. 
in his youth (see on 87); the oracle about 
his grave has only just been received at 
Thebes (389). Between these two, the 
only oracle suggested by the Sophoclean 
version of the story is a response to the 
question which Creon had proposed to ask 
at Delphi (O. 7. 1438), as to whether 
Oed. should remain at Thebes. But the 
story of the expulsion (768 ff.) implies that 
no such response had then been obtained. 

355 £. rovSe coparos (without repl), 


n. of connection; see on 307. 
pou x.7.\., a general description of her 
subjoined to the special instance 
Just given: ‘and you constituted yourself 
a trusty watcher (at Thebes) in my in- 
terest, when / was being driven from the 
land,’ i.¢. from the moment when the 
decision to expel me had been taken, 
and the act was in contemplation. por 
for pov seems necessary: and I suspect 
that pov first arose from inattention to 
the exact sense. A gen. after dAaf 
always denotes the object guarded: thus 
¢. pov ought to mean (not, ‘a watcher 
in my interest,’ but) ‘a guardian of my 
person’; this, however, was Antigone’s 
pact (21): Ismene had never roamed with 
im. So in Eur. Bacch. 612 rls por 
PuAaE tw ; (say the Bacchants to Dionysus), 
‘what overseer, master (of our rites, like 
éwicxowos of Dionysus, Amt. 1148) had 
we?’—not, ‘what guardian of our persons 
was there?’ Yet there L* (cod. Laur. 
32. 2) has pov. 
358 orédos, a journey with a pur- 
pose, a ‘mission’: Ph. 243 ri | orddy 
wpocécxes; on what mission hast thou 
touched here? 
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And thou, my child, in former days camest forth, bringing 
thy father, unknown of the Cadmeans, all the oracles that had 
been given touching Oedipus; and thou didst take on thee the 
office of a faithful watcher in my behalf, when I was being 
driven from the land. And now what new tidings hast thou 
brought thy father, Ismene? On what mission hast thou set 
forth from home? For thou comest not empty-handed, well 
I wot, or without some word of fear for me. 

Is. The sufferings that I bore, father, in seeking where thou 
wast living, I will pass by; I would not renew the pain in the 
recital. But the ills that now beset thine ill-fated sons,—'tis of 
these that I have come to tell thee. 

At first it was their desire that the throne should be left to 


A and most MSS.: onpalvove’ L, R. 367 fas uss. (L points thus after &po- 
and é&¢@a:° probably to make it clear that re and ymdé correspond.) For €épes, 
Reisig conjectured ép: Thomas Tyrwhitt and Musgrave, fpws (which has been 
received by Brunck, Elms., Herm., Wunder, Hartung, and others): Nitzsch, 8pos. 
For Ww fps, Bergk, qpecer: Mekler, xé0n.—All mss. have xpéowri re. For re, 


- ment 





360 py ovxl... explains the 
special sense of xevy. ‘You have not 
come empty-handed—s.¢. without bring- 
ing some terror for me.’ pj o8 properly 
stands with a partic. in a negative state- 
ment only when 4 could stand with it 
in the corresponding affirmative state- 
ment: thus (a) affirmative : Bpadds fpxe 
py ddpew, you (always) come slowly, tf 
you are not bringing: (6) negative: ot 
Bpades oye, pr od dépwe, you never come 
slowly, usiess you are bringing. Here u} 
ob is i lar, because the affirmative 
form would be jxeas od (not uh) dépouga, 
a simple statement of fact; and so the 
negative should be od>y fas od dépoura. 
But dringing bad news is felt here as a 
condition of her coming. Hence uh od 
is used as if the sentence were formally 


conditional: ovx dy ives wh oF dé. 


povea. 

361. From Thebes to Athens is a 
short day’s journey; but Ismene has sought 
her father far and wide. This could not 
well have been if, as Campbell supposes 
(on 355), the oracles which she Serself 
had formerly brought to him had directed 
his course towards Attica. 

$62 {yrotoca Thy ony poriy. ‘en- 
quiring as to your way él life is supple- 
by wov xatrotxo $.¢., ‘where 
you were living.’ Cp. Thuc. 4. 42 éwe- 
Thpouw rovs ’A@nvalous of caracx}oourw. 

B66 dydi...waBoww (dat.), ‘about’: 


J. S. IL. 


oft. of encompassing tenderness, as 1614; 
here, of besetting trouble: unless we take — 
it as merely=‘in the case of’: cp. 77. 
327 GX’ dugi rots opadeior uh ’E éxovolas | 
épyh wérepa. 

367 ff. Eteocles and Ket tc were 
young boys at the fall of Oedipus (see on 
1), and their uncle Creon (brother of 
Iocasta) became regent (O. 7. 1418). As 
the two brothers grew up, they agreed, at 
first, in wishing to resign the throne, of 
which they were joint heirs, to Creon, 
lest Thebes should be tainted by their 
own rule; but afterwards they fell to 
striving with each other for the sole 
power. lus, desire (436), is a necessary 
and a certain correction. The MS. fs 
would have to mean ‘emsulous desire,’ 
either (a) between the two brothers, 
if ve...py5é=‘ dothk’...6and not’: or (4) 
between the brothers and (re) Creon. 
Now, there is no objection to using é¢pl{w, 
tus of noble rivalry. The fatal objection 
is that the idea of riva/ry at all is here 
completely,—almost ludicrously,—out of 
place. The notion that Soph. was think- 
ing of the dya@) és, which rouses men 
to effort, as opp. to the xaxh fps (Hes. 
Opp. 11 ff.), is surely very frigid. It is 
possible, however, that it was this notion 
which first brought {ps into 367. Koé- 
ovrt te The re= ‘both,’ answering to 
pnSé ‘and not.’ So re is answered by 
ov4é (instead of odre) Eur. /. 7. 697, or by 


5 


ZOOOKAEOY2 


Opdvovs eacBar pndé ypaiverOar od», 
hoy@w oKorovc, THY mada. yevous POopar, 
ola Katéoxe Tov cov aOdov Sopov: 

vov 8 éx Dewy tov Kaditnpiov ppevos 
eiondOe tow tpis aOdiow epis Kann, 

apyns \aBéobar Kat Kpdrous TupavyiKod. 

Xo pev vedlwy Kat ypdve peiwy yeyas 
Tov mpoobe yervnbevra Toduveixn Opdvev 
amootepioxe, KafednhaKkey marpas. 

e € € ~ » € é 4 

0 8, ws Kal nuas eof 6 mrnBiwy dAdyos, 
a »¥ 4 ‘ cd 
To Kot\ov Apyos Bas dvyas mpoohapBaver 


375 


Paley conjectured 69: Nauck, ye: Dindorf, rods. 366 undé Mss.: uwhre T, F. 
Benedict, Hartung. 369 doyyw cKxorove:] povy, ocxowovc: Blayces. 871 
Kadkiryplov Toup (LZ. in Seid. vol. 1. p. 431): so Elms., Blaydes, Wecklein, and 
others. Most Mss. have either xataXcrmpou (as L), or caé @urnpod (as A): a few 
have xatadnrypob (B) or xaf adyrnpod (Vat.). Triclinius conjectured «dé ddryplov : 
Herm., «at adorrnpod (comparing dAords for adelrys in Lycophr. 579): Reisig, 








a 


&é Soph. PA. 1312. So, too, odre by 8é, Eur. 
Suppl. 223, etc. Such irregularity is natu- 
ral when the second thought is opposed 
to the first. The objection to reading 
pyre in 368 is that, while ore (or nye)... 
re is common enough, there is no example 
of re...o0re (or ure). 

Paley’s Kpéorr: &y is, however, highly 

probable. It would mean, ‘to Creon in 
the next resort.’ So 89 is used of suc- 
cession in At. 173, where Creon says éyw 
kpdrn 3h wdyra cai Opdvous Exw, I next 
(the sons of Oed. being dead); and Aesch. 
Eum. 3 7 & 7d pyrpds seurépa 762’ 
Eero | pavretov. 
- 868 lobar, pass., as 77. 329 4 8’ ody 
"  édeOw: Thuc. 1. 142 (€acéuevos): Eur. J. 
A. 331 (édooua): J. 7: 1344 (écdpevos) : 
etc. The midd. of édw is not classical. 
woXuv: so in Ast. 776 Srws placua wio’ 
trexpbyy wéds, it is implied that the 
whole State may be polluted by an act of 
the king. 

369 Adyq, in the light of reason, with 
calm reflection (in contrast to the blind 
passion for power which afterwards seized 
them), a dat. of manner, cp. 381, O. 7. 
405 dpyy AedAéxPar, Ant. 621 codig...éros 
wéparra. Thy wa : iv, begin- 
ning with the curse called down on Laius 
by Pelops, for robbing him of his son 
Chrysippus. Cp. dut. 596 (of this Lab- 
dacid house) ovd’ dwadAdooe yeredr yévos, 


a ee a oe 


GAN’ dpelwes | Oewy Tis etc. : one generation 
doth not free another, but some god 
brings ruin. 
371 wdidtrnplov. The Ms. reading, 
dAirnpov, is against metre, and gives 
a form of the adj. which occurs nowhere 
else; though, had it existed, it would have 
been most convenient for epic verse. 
dAvrjpeos, and the poet. dAirpés, alone 
are found. The preceding é& may have 
led the scribe into an erroneous repeti- 
tion, as in 4%. 205 L has é dewds 6 uéyas 
instead of 6 deuds péyas (cp. Wecklein, 
Ars Soph. emend. Xvi. pp. 69 ff.). 
This seems, on the whole, more likely 
than that the Homeric dAerys (‘sinner,’ 
dAorés in Lycophr. 579) should have 
ted a form ddAarnpés or dAor- 
of which there is no other trace. 
Hesychius (1. 236), s. vu. adcrpootrn, says 
that in the Alyyzadwrides Soph. used 
the subst. dditpla (Ar. Ach. 907 dorep 
wlOaxov Girplas rod\as whéwe), whence 
Dindorf xd& dAurplas gperés, ‘from a sin 
of the mind.’ The objection to this is the 
unexampled lengthening of the second 
syllable. 
372 The dat. after doHAOe is strictly 
a dat. of the person interested, but was _ 
perh. influenced by the analogy of the 


‘dat. in wapéorn yo, ‘it occurred to me,’ 


and the like; cp. 77. 298 éyol yap oixros... 
eicéBn: Her. 1.86 (Aé-yeras) rg Kyoloy... 
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Creon, and the city spared pollution, when they thought calmly 
on the blight of the race from of old, and how it hath clung to 
thine ill-starred house. But now, moved by some god and by 
a sinful mind, an evil rivalry hath seized them, thrice infatuate !— 
to grasp at rule and kingly power. 

And the hot-brained youth, the younger born, hath deprived 
the elder, Polyneices, of the throne, and hath driven him from 
his father-land. But he, as the general rumour saith among us, 
hath gone, an exile, to the hill-girt Argos, and is taking unto 


nat adrplov: Dindorf, «af adcrplas: Campbell, raz ddecrnpod. 
MSS.: tpls a@Mow Porson (Prac/. xxviii.), Elmsley. 


372 raccbrXlow 
3765 The sign x in the 


left marg. of L is thus explained by the schol.: ré Q wapaxecra: Sri wpeoBvrepor 


one: rov Todwelxy.—lloAwelxy L, A, et 
3976 arocreplaxe:] droorepige B, Vat. 
and most MSS.: +AOuvwy Triclinius (T, B, etc.). 


R, V%, Ald. 


dcedOeiv...7d rob ZéAuwos: but 6. 1235 rdv 
K potaor -yéAws éoj0e : and so Eur. Afed. 
931 eloHdOé pe’ olxros. 

wpis dOAlayw for rpwadAlow was first 
given by Porson, since otherwise there 
would be no caesura either in the 3rd 
or in the 4th foot. He compares Ud. 
§- 306 rpls pwaxaper Aavaol xal rerpd- 
xis: Ar. Plut. 851 xal rpls xaxodaluuv xal 
rerpaxts,x.7.4. To Hermann’s argument, 
that in any case rpis and aéAlow cohere, 
the answer is that, for the metre, the 
degree of coherence makes all the dif- 
ference. Blaydes, keeping rpewadNou, 
quotes five such cases as ‘free from sus- 


bee. They are the same five which 
orson had discussed and proposed to 
amend in connection with this passage 


(pracf. p. xxviii): viz. Aesch. Pers. 501 
(t xpveraddorizya), Eur. /. A. 
1386 (ramapase dpumérov), Soph. Ai. 969 
(not strictly similar,—éreyyeAqer), Aesch. 
Ag. 1261 (#1252 Dind. rapecxéras, 
doubtful), Suppl. 252 (= 244 D. éreccaca:, 
porns af nee a is the 
only exact lel to rpoadNow, as being 
a single won coincident with the dipodia, 
and not preceded by elision. 

374 If ved{ov merely=vrewrepos um, 
the pleonasm would be too weak: perh., 
then, it is tinged with the notion of 
veaytevopevos (as in Eur. PA. 713: 300; 
paw veaswe ox dpas d xpiw co’ dpav ;—said 
by Creon to Eteocles). Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
763 pret 8é rixrew OBps wey warad ved- | 
fovcay Bp. 

375 tev xpécGe: Polyneices alludes 
to his right as the firstborn, 1294, 1422: 
Eur. (Phoen. 71) followed the common 


c.: TloAwelxy B, Vat., etc.—Opérvoy A, 


897 xd\nOvew L, A, 
The same variation occurs in 


account in making Eteocles the elder. 
The change adopted by Soph. is here a 
twofold dramatic gain; for (2) Polyneices, 
who is to come on the scene, can 
treated as the foremost offender ; (4) Eteo- 
cles has now a ial fauit, and so the 
curse on doth sons 1s further justified (421). 

876d lone, historic pres., ‘de- 
prives of’ areiber than a true pres., ‘is 
excluding from’). The simple creploxw 
(Thuc., Plat., Eur., etc.) was commoner 
in Attic than this compound. 

377 xAndvev, lit., becoming full (of 
the Nile rising, Her. 3. 19): Aesch. Ag. 
869 ws send lige 

378 ° , the territory, not only 
the city; called xot\ov because the Argive 
ae is bounded on w., N. and E. by 

ills, as on s. by the sea. This epithet 
had already been given to it, acc. to the 
schol., in the epic called the 'Ertyoro, 
popularly ascribed to Homer (Her. 4. 32, 
who expresses doubt), and was again used 
by Soph. in his 7hamsyras (fr. 222). Cp. 
Strabo 8. 370 rijs re xwpas (the Argive 
plain) colr”s odons Kal rorapois dtappeo- 
pérvns (the Inachus and the Erasinus) ral 
fin xal Niwas wapexoudvys. So Her. 
7. 129 76 wdcor 62 rovruw tw NexGérrwe 
éptwy 7 OeroaNrly érrl, dobca koinn: Od. 4. 
1 Aaxedaluova xoldrny (the valley of the 
Eurotas): Polyb. 1. 3. 1 KolAn Zupla (as 
lying between Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non). The epith. xotAoy has an epic tone, 
as S ting a distinction from the Ho- 
meric [Tlehac-yixdv “Apyos (perh. Thessaly), 
"Axaixdy and “Iagor “Apyes (Peloponne- 
sus). 
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Kndes TE Kawvov Kat Evvarmiotds dpidous, 
€ > 70 “a ‘ cd 
ws autix “Apyos 7 TO Kadpetwy aédov 380 
Tyin Kaléfov 7 mpos ovpavoy BiBav. 
taur ovx dpiOuds éoTw, w warep, doyur, 
dAN’ épyo. Sewd: tous 5é covs omov Geot 
WOVOUS KATOLKTLOVTLY OUK exw pabetv. 
Ol. 716m yap €axes édmid’ ws euov Geovs 385 
wpay tw e€ev, wate owlhvat sore; 
IS. é€ywye trois voy y', @ waren, pavrevpacry. 
OI. sotowre rovroius; ri dé rebéomorrat, TéKvov; 
IX. oé rots. exec Cnrnrov avOpamos more 
? > » ~ , > > , Ud 
Bavévr’ évecOar lavrd tr evooias xapw. 390 


Vv. 930. 379 «xawov) Elmsley conjectured x\ewor. 380 xaduelw» L (made 
from xadyeiov). xadpetow A and others. Cp. O. 7. 29, 35 where L has xadyeior 


(rightly), and the later Mss. xadyelwv. 


331 717 MSS.: alxyuy Blaydes, Cobet.— 


xabétwr L, with all the rest except A, which has xa@éto» (made, indeed, from 
xaSéguv). xadétwr was read by the schol., and by the edd. before Brunck, who 
restored xa@éfov. Nauck has once more placed xaGéfww in the text, thinking that 
“Apyos, which he prints in brackets, should be avris. 382 dp:Ouds] dp’ Odor 


379 «uiSos, afinitatens, with Adrastus, 
by marrying his daughter Argeia («dos 
*Adpdorov AaBdy, Eur. Ph. 77); xatvdv, 
in a new quarter (as opp. to his native 
land). Perhaps Statius, whom Schneid. 
quotes, was translating this: za sile 
novis, scit fama, superdit | Conubiis, vi- 
ae paral, queis regna capessat (Theb. 
2. 108). 

380 £. de x.7.d.: ‘as purposing that 
Argos should either possess the Theban 
land in honour, or exalt Thebes to the 
skies’ (by glory of having defeated 
Argos). o¢..."Apyos...xaGéfov 7... BiBav, 
acc, absol. in the  saetonee constr., as 
O. JT. 101 ws 768" alua yeuator wridw : 
Thuc. 6. 24 Epws evérece trols riow...éx- 
wrtefoa...ws 9 Kcaracrpepoudvas ég’ 
d &xdeov, } ovdey dy ohareicay peyd- 
Any Sévapey, in the belief that they 
would reduce Sicily, or that at all events 
a great armament could suffer no disaster. 
Eur. /on 964 ILAIA. cot 8’ és ri 56? eic- 
HrOew exBadety réxvov;—KPEOTZIA. ws 
roy Gedy cwrorra Tév y’ abrod ydvor. 

381 iy, dat. of manner: cp. 369. 
xaéEoy, occupy as conquerors: Dem. or. 
18 § 96 rd KiKhy ris '"Arricfs Karexorrwy 
dppocrais Kal ppoupais. 

¢ ovp. BiBev: cp. xAdos ovpaydy 
txec (Oct. 9. 20), xAéos ovpayounxes (Ar. 


Nub. 459): Eur. Bacch. 972 dor’ ovpare 
ornplioy evphoeas xAdos (thou wilt find 
thy fame towering in the sky). But the 
best illustration is Isocr. or. 1§ § 134 
rh pey duaprayépera wapdyorra, rd dé 
karopOwiéy ovpardunkes rorgaov . 
oer, they will overlook your failures, and 
exalt your success to the skies. So Lucr.- 
1. 78 religio pedibus subiecta vicissim 

leritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo, 

ecklein strangely understands :—‘ or 
will make Thebes rise to the sky’ (in 
smoke, by burning the city), comparing 
Eur. Zro. 1298 rrépvy: 82 xaxvds ws Tis 
ovlpayxca weootca Sopl xarapiiva +i, 
which means simply: ‘our land hath 
fallen like smoke that. hath sunk down 
on its wing from the sky, and is perishing 
by the spear.’ ; 

362 dpwWyos: Eur. 770. 475 xdvraié’ 
dporetorr’ éyewduny réxva, | oux apdpydr 
G\\ws, add’ vweprarevs PpvyGy. Hor. 
Epp. 1. 2. 27 Nos numerus sumus et 
Jruges consumere nati. 

383 If the Ms. dro. (Vat. dry) is 
right, the phrase is -harsh beyond ex- 
ample. wot, dro, instead of roi, Srou, are 1- 
often boldly used, when the verb implies 
either (a) motion, a8 227 xaraOjoas, 476 
rereurnoa, Eur. Bacch. 184 xadsoravat, 
etc.; or (4) patience sg to a point, as 





S 
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him a new kinship, and warriors for his friends,—as deeming 
that Argos shall soon possess the Cadmean land in her pride, 


or lift that land's praise to the stars. 

These are no vain words, my father, but deeds terrible; and 
where the gods will have pity on thy griefs, I cannot tell. 

OE. What, hadst thou come to hope that the gods would 
ever look on me for my deliverance? 

Is. Yea, mine is that hope, father, from the present oracles. 

Ore. What arethey? What hath been prophesied, my child ? 

Is. That thou shalt yet be desired, alive and dead, by the 
men of that land, for their welfare’s sake. 


Meineke: advppar’ Maehly. 


383 éra L, with the rest ses 8 Vat., which has 
3xy. Elmsley has éwov in his text (though in his note he pre 
Ilartung. Halm and Wecklein read ory. 


ers Gro): so, too, 
384 xaroxnoiew MSS.: Bothe 


conjectured caroiovgu (which Elmsley cites from F); Madvig, cadopuovow : Nauck, 


xaracrpépouew. 


y'] 7’ is omitted in some MsS., as T, F. 


Ar. Lys. §26 rot ydp xal xypiw dvayeivas ; 
But it is hard to see how Sra xarosx- 
rwiew could mean ‘how far they will 
prolong (thy woes) before they pity them.’ 

Oo supply rpoehObvras or rpoaya-yérres 
is va the mars oe phrase meant 
anything, it t rather to mean, ‘up 
to what “sind hey will pity them.’ As 
in 335 wo is a MS. error for wov, so here 
bro. for Swou (Wecklein prefers Sey, ‘in 
what way’). Note that, in this context, 
wévovs=the woes of Oed. generally 
(mental and physical), not merely his 
toils in wandering: this is against the 
emend. narounovety. 


S86 £ ds...Geav. Against the tempt- 
ing conjecture Geol | ...d£ove’, remark that 
in some other where our MSS. give 


this mixed construction, the acc. and inf. 
could not be eliminated without strong 
measures: thas Xen. ellen. 6. 5. 42 
drrlfew 8 xph ws dvdpas dyadovs uador 
4 xaxovs avrovs yeryicecGac: Cyr. 8. 
1. 25 wpds 8 rovras édoylfero ws el 
wdvres ol kowdves GeoreBeis elev, Hrrov Oy 
avrovs ¢0éXecy: where the least violent 
remedy would be to delete de—a course 
not possible here. In some other such 
places, indeed, the inf. can be very easily 
corrected (as Hellen. 3. 4. 27 ef for 
elvas, 7. 4- 39 Set for Seiv). de...Ccovs 
av may be sou Harsh as it seems 
to us, usage had perhaps accustomed the 
ear to hearing the speaker’s own view 
introduced by os, even when the cor- 


$85 ws) wd’ Hartung. 
gloss gpowrida written over it in L and elsewhere): wpay Turnebus. 


336 wpay vss. (though with the 
387 viv 
390 edvolas MSS.: etrolas schol., Suidas 


responding construction did not follow. 
38° luod would be weak. But dow’ dpov 
(against which the presence of dere in 
386 is not conclusive, cp. on 544) is worth 
weighing: cp. Eur. Or. 52 ¢Awida 5¢ 39 
ru’ Exoner acre ph Oaveiy. 

387 Since tywye is virtually one 
word, this v. cannot be regarded as an 


‘ instance of ye used twice in the same 


sentence. Such repetition is allowable 
when more than one word is to be em- 
phasised, as Eur. PA. 554 éwel rd y’ dp- 
Kouv6’ ixayd Trois ye swoporw, but no 
certain example happens to occur in Soph..: 
see on 0.7. 1030. —- 

389f The purport of this new oracle 
seems to have been:—‘The welfare of 
Thebes depends on Oed., alive or dead.’ 
Ismene paraphrases it :-—' It shows that you 
will be in request with the Thebans some 
day (word, t.¢. some day sven, 397),—not 
merely after your death, but while you 
live.’ She knows that Creon is coming 
in the hope of carrying Oed. back—not 
to Thebes, but to some place just beyond 
the Theban border, where his n, and 
afterwards his grave, should be under 
Theban control. Cp. on 1331. 

390 evcolas, used by Soph. also in 
the Amphitryon (fr. 119) éwel 8 BAdoro, 
Tay Tphiov play Aafew | edcoay dpxei, 
quoted by the schol., who describes it 
as the reading é» rots avayxasorépas Tay 
dyriypdduy (the better copies)...8 xal oi 
brourmnuariaduern akvovow (the Alexan- 
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: _ 
tis 5 ay rowvd vn avdpos ev mpagaey av; 
éy col 7a Keivwy hac yiyverOa xparn. 

Gr ouxer’ eipi, TnyiKavr’ ap € 
~ A rd > ”~ s > 
x. vuv yap Geoi ao” apOovor, tpdacbe 8 wrdvaap. 


» 9 td 


aio ; 


Got TOVTwWY ap 


400 


Ol. yépovra 5° opfoty — ds véos méorp. 395 
IX. «at pnv Kpéovra y' tof 
ngovra Barov Kovxi pupiov xpdvov. 
Ol. omws ri Spdop, Ovyarep; épprvevé por. 
IX. as o ayye yns ornowo. Kadpeias, omws 
Kpatac. pév cov, yns Sé pn ‘pBaivys cpov. 
Ol. 7 & adédAnars tis Oupact Ke.pévor ; 
jos 


S.v-, Zonaras p. 912. 


? € A “wa € 8 0 
xeivots 0 TULBos Svatuyav Oo aos Bapus. 


B91 ris 3° dy rood’ drips ev wpatccey ax; L, with a 


few others. ris 0’ ad» roid’ ix’ avdpos es xpatece dy; A, with most Mss. For 


ris, L? gives ri (and so, too, the rst hand in 4). 


Hermann would read, ris 3 ay 


Tt rowvd’ avdpds e¥ wpdicev dy; Blaydes, ri 8’ dv rows’ oe’ avdpas ev wpdiadé ris; 


Wecklein, ris 8’ dyri rocovd’ dvdpcs ev wpatecer ay; 


drian commentators). It does not occur 
except in Soph.: but Theocr. 24. 8 has 
edcoa réxva (‘safe and sound’). 

691 A and other ss. have roid’ 
tw’, which gives a clear constr. It seems 
arbitrary to assume that in L’s reading 
ris 3’ rows’ drdpds e} wpataey dy 
the syllable lost was rather 7 after ris 3’ 
ay, the gen. being one of source. Herm. 
supports the latter view by 0. 7. 1006 
cou xpos Sdpuous €\Odvros ed rpatacul re, but 
there the gen. is absolute. Wecklein 
gives ris 3’ dyrt roovd’ dvdpds eb rpatecer 
dy; comparing av6’ od, ayrt rod; but in 
such phrases avri=‘in recompense for,’ 
not ‘through the agency of.’ 

392 ly col: 247. ylyverOa is never 
merely evar. éy col yiyvera: ra xelvuw 
xparn=their power comes to be in thy 
hand: #.¢. the new oracle so appoints. 
gact with indef. subject, ‘people say,’ 
report says (we cannot supply ‘the Gewpol’ 
from 413). «pdry, political predomi- 
nance generally, but with esp. ref. to 
prevalence in war against Athens (1332): 
the plur. as of royal power (Ant. 173 
xparn...xal Opévous). 

398 dvnp, emphatic, as oft.: Ar. 
Nub. 823 8 od pabiw dynp tre: Xen. 
Cyr. 4. 2. 35 odxér’ aynp éorw, adda 
axevopdpos, 

894 dddvcayv, imperf. of intention; 
see on 274. This was their design up to 


392 In L raxeiyaw has been 


the moment of his fall. From that mo- 
ment dates the period meant by vey. 

695 See on 1. 8 wéloryq without 
dy, as oft. in poetry, seldom in prose 
(O. 7. 1231 n.). 

396 nal piv here=‘ Well, however 
that may be’ (even if it ts pAaBpor) ; ye 
throws back a light stress on Kpéovra: 
‘Creon thinks the matter important.’ 
For a slightly different use of cal uyp... 
ve cp. O. 7. 345 n. 

3997 ...Xpévev. The gen. of the 
‘time wsthin which’ expresses the period 
to which the act Je/ongs, and might so be 
viewed as possessive: Plat. Gorg. 448 A 
obdels pd ww fpwrnxe xawdy ovSey wow 
éraw, te. non-questioning of me has now 
been the attribute of many . évrés 
is sometimes added (Isocr. or. 6 $ 46 
évprds rpow pyvuw xarécxen dracay 
Maxedoviay). xotxt p., with warning 
emphasis: O. 7. 58 yrwrd xovx dyvwra 
(n.)}. Cp. 617. 

399 eticwct, sc. of OnBaia : Creon 
himself lays stress on his mission to speak 
for all (737). Schol. xaroulowo. The 
word has a certain harsh fitness for rov 
whavyrap (3). Against ws dyx! vis erioy 
oe speaks the plural strain of the whole 
passage (392 Kelyw, 400 Kparwet, 402 
Kelvors, 405 Oédovst, etc.). 

400 dpev. éuBairw usu. takes either 
dat., or prep. with gen. or accus.: the 
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Or. And who could have good of such an one as I? 


Is. 


Their power, ’tis said, comes to be in ¢/y hand. 


OE. When I am nought, in that hour, then, I am a man? 


Is. 
working thy ruin. 


Yea, for the gods lift thee now, but before they were 


OE. ‘Tis little to lift age, when youth was ruined. 

Is. Well, know, at least, that Creon will come to thee in 
this cause—and rather soon than late. 

OE. With what purpose, daughter? expound to me. 


Is. 


To plant thee near the Cadmean land, so that they 


may have thee in their grasp, but thou mayest not sct foot on 


their borders. 


OE. And how can I advantage them while I rest beyond 


their gates ? 


= Is. Thy tomb hath a curse for them, if all be not well with it. 


made from td xelywy: in A, vice versa. 
408 f., where dpa is required, L twice gives dpa): dp’ T, B, with most MSs. 
wéoy MSS., Ald.: réoo Turnebus and the other edd. before Brunck. 


393 a’ L, A, etc. (while in wv. 
BOS 
402 riuBos 


SvervxGr] Rauchenstein proposed rvufos éxrds wv: Nauck, vexpds éyxorww: Mekier, 





. simple gen. could be explained as parti- 
tive, but prob. is rather on the saloey 
of the gen. with énBalyw: cp. O. 7. 825 
duBarevew warpldocs. The gen. with 
éweuPalow (924) is warranted by the first 


prep. 

401—408 The tenor of this fine 
aren should be observed. 

Oedipus took év oof (392) to mean that 
the welfare of Thebes depended on his pre- 
sence there. He is thinking ofa restoration 
to his Theban home (395). He asks, there- 
fore, —‘ Of what use can I be to them if I 
am left at their doors, and not received 
within their land?’ ‘They will suffer,’ 
she replies, ‘if your fomd is neglected.’ 
Oedipus does not see the force of this 
answer: he still infers (from @avupra in 
poo) that, whatever may be his doom in 
ife, he is at least to be durzed at Thebes. 
‘Why, of course they will,’ he replies 
(403). ‘So’—pursues the daughter (404) 
—‘they mean to keep you within their 
grasp. A new suspicion flashes on him. 
‘They will dury me at Thebes?’ ‘It 
cannot be.’ That is enough. He will 
never give himself into their hands.— 
Remark that he was supposing Apollo’s 
former decree (91) to have been cancelled 
by this later one (389). He now sees 
that the new orncle does sof cancel the 
former, but merely confirms it in one 


aspect, viz. in the promise of dra rois 
wényacw (93). 

401 , forts, as Eur. El. 2074 
ovddr yap auriy Sei GUpacw eurperes | pal- 
ver xpocwmroy (she ought not to show her 
beauty aéroad), where, as here, Elms. re- 
stored it from the M3. @bparor. Campbell 
retains the latter. But, while in Oépac, 
Gipate, Oupader, Gupatos the notion of ‘ex- 
ternal’ is uppermost, the figurative uses 
of the plur. @vpa: always speak of ap- 
shear iais Be the house: as éwl ras Oupas 
garay, él rats Ovpas diarpiBew, éwi rais 
Gupass rs ‘ENAddos doudy (Xen. Ans. 6. 5. 
23). So here @épas: would mean, not, 
‘outside of their doors,’ but ‘at their very 
doors.’ mepévov: schol. olxotyros. 

402 xevous with Bapvs only. Svorrv- 
xav=if it does not receive due honours : 
Cp. duotpos...yéxus of a corpse denied due 
rites (Amt. 1071). Eur. Mec. 319 ropBor 
3é Bovdroluny dy diiodpevor | rdv éudr dpa- 
g@a:. Since in death (390) he was still 
to sway their destiny, they wished his 
grave to be where they could make the 
due offerings (évayifew) at it: cp. Her. 2. 
44 TQ wey ws dOaxdTy...dvover, TY 82...ws 
npux évayifouss. Such évaywydbs would 
be at least annual (cp. Isae. or. 2 § 46). 
The schol. takes Svorrvyey as = ‘if not on 
Theban soil’: but this is excluded by 


407. 
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Ol. Kdvev Beov TLS Touro y dv yvopn pabou. 

1. ToUToU Xapw Toivuy oe _ mpoa ea bax méhas 

dpas Gedovar, pnd Ww av TavToU Kparots. 405 

“Ol. 4 Kat KaTArKLOt @nBaia KOVEL ; ; 

Ik. aN’ ou a _Toupuhov alud o°, & wdrep. 

OI. ouK ap éuou YE p7) xparhtouciv MOTE. 

IS. €orat zor’ d.pa, ToUTO Kadpeiors Bdpos. 

Ol. trotas paveions, o TEKVOV, _ Twadhayis ; ; 410 

Is. 77s ons Ur opyns, cols oray oTaow Tapors. 

Ol. a 8 evveres, x\vovca Tov Aéyeus, TEKVOV | 

IX. dvSpav Jewpav Achguans ag’ éatias. 

OI. Ka TavT €p~np PoiBos eipyKas KUpEt ; 

IZ. ws dacw ot poddvres eis _OnBas reoov, 415 


Ol. 
IX. apdw 
Ol. «if 


TaLowv Tus ouv NHKOVTE TOY e“av TAOE; 
3 
Opoiws, KateriaracGov Kaduws. 
ol KaKLGTOL TUVS dKOvOaVTES 7A4POS 


> a + ¥ \ 4 
toupov mofouv mpovlevto THv Tuparvida ; 


wérpos Svoruxuy. 


and so most edd. 
Kparhiowow MSS. 


406 ovx dp’ L: see on v. 393. Blaydes writes ob 
In T ov is written above w. The schol. in L, 6 82 uF eovdiet, 


404 In L the rst hand wrote wéNao sporbécOu. Over 
these words the corrector placed 8, a, to show the right order. 
deleted, and written anew after ™poobéaGat. 


Then wéAao was 


405 xparjs MSS.: Kparots Brunck, 





403 Cp. O. 7. 398 -yuiun Kuphoas 
oud’ dx’ olwvay paduy. It needed no ora- 
cle to tell one that they would incur di- 
vine anger for neglecting the first duties 
of piety towards their late king. 

404 4. oer , ‘to associate 
you with them (as 2 prospective ally) in 
the neighbourhood of their land, and not 
(to leave you) in a place where you will 

your own master.’ Cp. Her. 1. 69 
Xphoayros To Geos rdivy “EXAnva ldoy 
wpogBéc Oat, ...vpéas .. . mporxahéouas plros 
re OédXuw yevdcbar kal cippaxos. With 
pnd’, etc., a verbal notion such as daca 
olxety must be supplied from wpocbécGas: 
cp. E/. 71 cal ra a aripor THod’ drocrel- 
Ayre vis, | aA’ dpy érhovroy (sc. KaTaort- 
gare). Gy...Kparois, nearly =xparjees. 
See on &’ ay...efrauer, 189. With the 
MS. kparys, ay belongs to &a: ‘wherever 
you may be your own master’: which is 
evidently less suitable here. 

406 xal with xaracxueor (not with 
q. which would imply that he did not 
expect it, O. 7. 368): ‘Having settled 
me near their land, will they further 


bury me within it?” For caraondte cp. 
Epigrammata Gratca 493 (Kaibel, Berl. 
1878) Oayorra...yata xarecxiace. 

407 rotuduhov ala, thy blood-guilt 
for the death of a kinsman: so — 
alua (Pind. Pyth. 2. 32), alua ovyyerds 
(Eur. Suppl. 148), alua yeré@\uor (Or. 89): 
but in O. 7. 1406 aly’ éugédcory merely=‘a 
blood-kinship.’ Oed. was doomed to dec- 
pvyla (601). Even to dury him in Theban 

ound would seem impious towards 
aius. So, when Antigone has given 
the burial-rite to Polyneices, Creon asks, 
(Ant. 514) wOs df’ dxelvy SueceBh 
Tyas xdpw; ‘How, then, canst thou 
render a grace which is impious towards 
that other?’ (Eteocles). 


410 cwadirayns, seaee a bringing - 


together (by the gods) of persons and 
circumstances, a 
without the defining gen. (as yécou ¢., 
O. 7. 960); for in Zr. 845 ddAcOplacs 
(Wunder ovAlait) & prob.=‘at the fatal 
meeting’ (of Deianeira with Nessus). 

411 cois...rddors, poetical locative 
dat. (O. Z. 381 n.), freq. in Homer, as 


‘conjuncture’: rarely . 
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OE. It needs no god to help our wit so far. 

Is. Well, therefore they would fain acquire thee as a neigh- 
bour, in a place where thou shalt not be thine own master. 

OE. Will they also shroud me in Theban dust? 

Is. Nay, the guilt of a kinsman’s blood debars thee, father. 

Or. Then never shall they become my masters. 

Is. Some day, then, this shall be a grief for the Cadmeans. 

OE. In what conjuncture of events, my child ? 

Is. By force of thy wrath, when they take their stand at 


thy tomb. 


Or. And who hath told thee what thou tellest, my child ? 
Is. Sacred envoys, from the Delphian hearth. 


. And Phoebus hath indeed spoken thus concerning me? 
So say the men who have come back to Thebes. 
Hath either of my sons, then, heard this? 


Is. Yea, both have heard, and know it well. 


And then those base ones, aware of this, held the king- 


ship dearer than the wish to recall me? 


ints to xparhorovew. 


415 gas] dacl > 
ecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 44) proposed es Ofpas wads. 


’ Herwerden.—eis O4Sys wédor]) 
416 ris} ris L, 


which Lomas preferred on the ground that it agrees better with the reply i 
: duge +’ 


ff, 21. 389 fuevos OvASury. Some da uy 
the Thebans will invade Attica, and will 
be defeated by the Athenians near the 
grave of Oedipus. Cp. Aristeides brép 
Taw Terrdpwy p. 284 (the great men of the 
Greek past are guardian spirits), xal pie 
cbal ye ae Xwpay ob xeipow # Tov dy Ko- 
Acww@ xelyevor Oldlrovw: where the schol. 
records a vague legend of his epiphany in 
some fight with Theban invaders. When 
the Persians (480 8.C.) were repulsed 
from Delphi, two gigantic warriors pur- 
sued them; roGrous 8¢ rovs Sto Aeddol 
Aéyoues elvas rods éwixwplous ypwas, Puda- 
aby re xal Atrévooy, rwr ra renéved 
dor: wept rd ipéy (Her. 8. 39). So 
Theseus was seen at Marathon (Plut. 
Thes. 38); Athene ace and the 
a helped, at Salamis (Her. 9. 
sais Ocapey, sent from Thebes to Del- 
phi, to consult oa ieee in solemn form 
(O. 7. 114): ND 354. s, the 
* hearth of the Pythian seer’ (O. 7. 965), 
‘at earth’s centre’ (werdugados, Eur. Joss 


829). 


462). 
414 i tuts, ‘in my case’ (n. on 0.7. 


417 dude 0’ L, A, with most MsS., and Ald.: 


416 ol vres: schol. of Jewpol. 

416 a | sora being only Ave 
sons) virtually st hens the question, 
as if he asked——‘ my sons any know- 
ledge whatever of this ?’ 

418 ££. xal dra, ‘and after that,’ is 
explained by tév6’ Mgpccbr He rave": 
see On 304. : Eur. 
Hipp. 382 oa 3 ‘pote wpobdvres dyri 
roU xadod | DrAny rw’: Isocr. Ep. 9 
§ 17 ddAovs dvd’ huwr rpoxpOfwa: and so 
Plat. rporysdy re dyri rwos (Lys.219 D), 
wpe rwos (Legg. Flee D), wAéow ruvds (3d. 
777 D), mado % re (887 B). What is 
the complaint of Oed. t his sons? 
This:—Apollo had made him the arbiter, 
in life and death, of Theban welfare 
( (389). _ — sien have pleaded 

—‘Apollo has now 
virtually ¢ Bary the Eududor alje (407). 
Restore our father to the throne.’ But 
they desired the throne for ieraaslves: 
Here, as in regard to his expulsion, they 
neglected an opportunity which natural 
piety should have ise {4 1). 

419 tovpov wé8ov: - pron. 
= object. gen. of pers. fll see on 332. 
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zy. adya K\vovea ravr’ éyd, pépw 8 opus. 
GAN’ of Geot od pyre THY TETPUpLEevnY 
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420 


épw xatacBéoeay, év 8 euot tédos 

~ ~ “~ fd 
aurow yévoito tHyaode THS payns TéEpt, 
tT oA , 
NS vuv €xovrat Kamavatpovrar dopu 


€ » 2 a a ~ “ 4 » 
ws our dv Os vuy aoxnmrpa Kat Opovous exer 


peiveey, our dv ovfednAvBas mddw 

2 > 9g A o 3 > A 
€E\Mou wor avOis: ot ye tov gvoavr cue 
oUvTWS aTipws tarpidos éEwfovpevov 
OUK Eayov Ovo Tnuvvav, GAN’ avdoTaros 


avrow éréupOnv xakexnpvyOny dvuyas. 
éNovre TOUT Euol TOTE 


» $ « 
E€LTOLS AV WS 


- + a ~ 3 , A 
modus TO Swpov eEixoTws KaTyverer. 


T, B, etc. 


420 cNvovea] dépovoa Wecklein: Ad youea...Adyw 3° opws Nauck. 


421 og L, A, etc.: ope T, etc.: ogy Elmsiey on Eur. Aled. 393 (= 398 Dind.), 
and most edd. since.—pire MSS.: pre (thus, not «# 7s) Bothe, Blaydes.—ri» 


wexpwyéyny T, B, Vat., 


R, etc.: raw rerpaypnévew L (which the corrector, placi 


an 7 over each w, wished to make into rhy rewpayuérny): so, too, A (but wit 
Yp- Tiw werpwyévny in the marg.): ri» werpayudvay F, V? (corrected to ruv,—wyr). 


420 dlpw 8 Syws is usu. taken, ‘ but 
such are my tidings’ (cp. 360). This 
would be fitting if, with Wecklein, we 
might read ¢$dpovea for KAvovea: but 
the latter is in ali mss., and naturally 
refers to the words just heard by Ismene 
from Oed., not to a report heard by her 
at Thebes. The indignant question of 
Oed. invited a defence. She replies, ‘I 
am pained to hear my brothers charged 
with such conduct, but I must bear it ’"— 
s.¢. I cannot deny the charge. The con- 
trast between dAye and has thus 
more pvint. 

421 d\X’. ‘Nay, then ’—opening the 
imprecation, as PA. 1040 GAX', & warpya 
7 Geol 7’ eyxwpon, | ricacbe, ricacd’. 

oduy, not ogx, was prob. always the form 
used by Attic tragedy. It is required by 
- metre below, 444, 451, 1490: 4. §70: 
El. to7o: Aesch. P. V. 252, 487: Pers. 
739, 807: fr. 157 (ap. Plat. Rep. 391 £). 
Eur. has the dat. in two places where, as 
here, ogc is possible, but in both egw has 
Ms. authority, and should probably be 
read, Med. 398 (v./. og), Suppl. 769. 
On the other hand there is no place in 
trag. where metre excludes oguy. 

/ THY werpewpdvynv, by the curse in the 
house of Laius (364). 
422 w& 8’ ake pyre is harsh, and 





Elmsley's fy +° may be right. There is, 


however, a good deal of Ms. evidence for _.- 


re...6¢ in trag.: see on 367. Cp. Ant. 
1096 76 7’ eixabe’y yap Sewer, dyricrdrra 
ée x.7.r., n. 

dv duol (cp. 247), may the issue for them 
come lo be (392) in my hands, #.e. may 
the gods allow me to be the final arbiter, 
and to doom them doth by a father’s 
curse. 

424 «dwavalpovrar. The words «al 
éxavalpowra: Sépy do not form a second 
relative clause,—as if, from the js before 
fxovras, we had to supply the relat. pron. 
in a different case (ép’ 9, or els qw) with 
éravalpowra:. They form an independent 
sentence, which is co-ordinated with the 
relative clause, #s E&ovra:. This is the 
normal Greek construction. See note in 
Appendix. Cp. 467, 731. 

dravaipovvra: ddpu, the MS. reading, 
would mean, ‘are taking a s upon 
them,’ the verb being used figuratively 
(like ss se susctpere) of obligations or 
responsibilities (g:Alay, wodenov, réxrny, 
Aarpelay etc.); but éravalperGar, in its 
literal sense of ‘uplifting against,’ is more 
natural and more poetical with Sdépvu: ep. 
Eur. Her, 313 xal payror’ és yaw é&Opor 
alperOa Scpv. 

426 ds, ‘for’ (if I were to have the 
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Is. It grieves me to hear that,—but I must bear it. 

Or. Then may the gods quench not their fated strife, and 
may it become mine to decide this warfare whereto they are 
now setting their hands, spear against spear! For then neither 
should he abide who now holds the sceptre and the throne, nor 
should the banished one ever return; seeing that when I, their 
sire, was being thrust so shamefully from my country, they 
hindered not, nor defended me; no, they saw me sent forth 
homeless, they heard my doom of exile cried aloud. 


Thou wilt say that it was mine own wish _ then, 
and that the city meetly granted me _ that boon. 
—Tournier conject. riw regaguévny. 422 éy 3d’ uss.: fy r’ Elmsley. 424 xdra- 


pa:poiwra: MSS.: xawavalporra: Hermann. 426 ovr’ éFedyAvOac ware L, 
r: o6r’ ay oiteAnAvOus A, B, and most MsS.—wrdAw] rédku A, R, V3, Ald., Tur- 
nebus. 428 dripwo MSS.: aripor Wecklein. 429 juway L, with most 
Mss.: qjuwow A, R, V4, Ald.;—a variant which Elmsley explains by the similar 
ending of éexov, as in 381 the v. 1. xadéfuw by AiSaw, and in 474 Kxpéxoaow (for 


panes A by Oadd\ciow. 430 aro] avrois Vat. 4382 xaryivvce L: xari- 





decision). Blomfield’s conjecture 8’ is 
unnecessary. 

427 of ye, causal: see on ofrives 263. 

428 d : cp. 440 Bla: 770 égew- 
Ges. Soph. has this adv. thrice else- 
where of ignominious or ruthless treat- 
ment, Z/. 1181, Ant. 1069, ff. 593. 7- 

429 ot lc ov, did not stop me (from 
being expelled). We find such phrases 
as fyw rive wowotdyrd ri, to check one is 
the act of doing something (O. C. 888 
Bovéurodyrd yy’... €xer'), but not &xw 
Twd ddixovpevoy, to stop one from being 
wronged (like radw). Here, then, it is 
better to supply rd (or wen leek dEwGei- 
o0as than to take loxov with ce0ov ; 
Cp. Xen. Am. 3. g. 11 was...doxds Séo 
dySpas fe. 7d (v./. rod) wh xaradiva:: 
wore 82 ph ddwoOdvew, f tidy xal 4 y% 
XACT Et. 

Fpuvay, sc. duol. dvyderaros, made to 
rise up and quit one’s abode, ‘driven 
from house and home,’ implying dagvyla 
(601), 77. 39 év Tpaxin 9d’ avdorara | 
téxy wap’ avdpl valouer (driven from our 
home at Argos). Thuc. rt. 8 ol...éa ray 
rhows kaxoipyn avéorncay Uw’ atrov (were 
expelled). 

430 adtroty, not dat. of the agent 
(very rare except with perf., plpf., or fut. 
pf. pass.), but dat. of interest (‘so far as 
they were concerned’): cp. A. 1030 
réOvny’ buiy wddar: Aesch. &. V. 12 
ohyw piv dvrodkh Ards | Exec rédos 5%. 


eacnpvy env, by a proclamation of Creon 
(as regent) to the citizens—like that 


which Oed. himself had made (0, 7. 
216 ff.). «ipvyyua is used of the royal 
edict, Ant. 8, 161, etc. Cp. Lys. or. 12 
§ 93 (of those banished by the Thirty) 
dEexypiyOrre...éx Tis wodews. 

431 dros dy: the figure called dro- 
dopa (Lat. sudsectio, Cornificius 4. 23. 33), 
the ‘suggestion’ of an objection, with the 
reply; Tiberius wepl oxnudraw § 36 
(Spengel AAet. 111. 77) bwogopa 8é éorw 
bray ph dts rpoBalyy b Adyos, GAN’ bw o- 
Gels re f ds wapd rou avyridixoy F ws éx 
Tov wpdyparos dwoxplyyra: wxpds abrév, 
worep 800 ayriheyouera rpdcwra 
pemovpevos. Oecd. here 5 ay chiefly 
to Ism., whose pain for her brothers 
(4230) might suggest the excuse; though 
in 445, 457 he addresses the Chorus. 
Weckiein conceives Oed. as speaking 
directly to the spectators, who might 
recollect the close of the O. 7. Need 
we charge the poet with this dramatic 
sae yay 

wn, ‘desiring’ (not merely ‘con- 
senting’): cp. 767: O. 7. 1356 Oédorr: 
xaysoi rovr’ dy Fw. The desire of Oed. 
to be sent away from Thebes is pas- 
sionatély expressed in the O. 7: (1410 
ff., 1449 ff.). At the end of that play 
he repeats the request (1518), and Creon 
replies that it must be referred to Delphi. 
Tore with xarywecer, t.e. ‘when I was 
banished’; so As. 630 rore=‘in those 
old days.’ 

432 The ¢ in L’s narn(vucey speaks 
for naryjvecey,—clearly much fitter here 
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ov Snr, émet row THY pev auriy’ nyuépay, 
omnvix eer Ouuds, ourrov Sé pow 
To KaTOavety nv Kat Td Neva OHvar térpos, 
ovdeis *epwr’ és rovd edaiver’ adedrav: 
dvm 8, or dn was O pdyOos Hv rérwr, 
kapavOavov tov Oupdy éxdpaydvra por 
peilw KokaoTHY Tav mpw npapTnpEevun, 
To THvix’ ndn TovTO pev rods Big 
nrauvé p ek yns xpoviov, ot 8 éruwdedev, 
ol Tov Tatpos T@ trarpi, Suvdpevor To Spay 
oux 70éhnoav, add’ Erous opixpov ydpw 
guyas opi é€w mrwyxos nAduny ae. 


435 


440 


“ 
vuoer A, and others: xarqvecey B, T, Vat. 434 ormly’ tfa L, § being made 
from &: & A, R, Ald.: éfe the other mss., and the 2nd Juntine ed. 436 lpwros 
Tous’ MsS.: Epwr’ és Tord’ P. N. Pappageorgius (Beitr. 2. Erkl. u. Kritik d. Soph. 
P- 16). Mekler proposes Epwros rouvd’ égalvero orpadeis (cp. Az. 1116),—édalver’] 
upalyer’ L.. 437 xpéry o’] In L & has been made from 7’ by the rst hand. 
440 76 ry vix’ L; after 7 one letter has been erased, and room for two has been 
left; perh. the scribe had n to write rijuos.—ro ryvlx’ B, F, etc.: rornnxdd’ 
A, R: 766’ tix’ T, etc.: rér’ qin’ L2A—f5n] gde L*, which suggests that the reading 











than xartvveev. Cp. 1633 xaralvecos, 
1637 xarywecey. The contrast is between 
exile imposed as a doom or granted 
as a boon,—not merely between a wish 
fulfilled or unfulfilled. 

433 tpépav: the acc. of duration (cp. 
O. 7. 1138) is strictly warrantable, as in 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 3. rt wal éxOes Se xal rpl- 
rny huépay (the day before yesterday) rd 
aurd rouro Erparrovy: though in a nega- 
tive sentence we might have rather ex- 
pected the gen. (cp. An. 3. 3. 11 Tijs hud- 
pas dns d:HjAOow ov widor révre Kal efxocr 
craiiwv), thy avrly’: Thuc. 2. 64 & 
re 7d péddov...€s re rd aurixa: 3. 112 éy 
T@ aurixa PoBy. 

435 evobryvar wirpors, the typical 
form of summary vengeance on one who 
has incurred public execration: //. 3. 56 
Ré xev Abn | Adivow Eoco xerdwa: Aesch. 
Ag. 1616 Snpopppels... Nevoluous dpas : 
At. 2184 AGddeveror “Apy (on the part of 
the infuriated army): Eur. Or. 442 davely 
in’ doraw dNevolup xerpdparc (the pleo- 
nasm as here). Her.g. 5 (the ‘lynching’ 
of the Athenian who advised his fellow- 
citizens to accept the Persian terms, 479 
B.C.) wepordyres Auxidny xaréXevoay Bar- 
ANovres. The redundant mwérpos adds 
emphasis: so Ant, 200 wvpl| rpjou 


xaraxpas. Cp. O. 7. 1355 garg yap 
has Eyxos fara wopew : 1411 Goveucar’ 
4 Gardccw | explyar’. 

436 ber’ és rov8’, the conjecture of 
Pappageorgius (see cr. n.), is, I think, 
almost certain. The Ms. change sup 
is of the slightest kind, and such as 
continually occurs in our Mss.: while 
Eperos tovS’ cannot be defended as either 
(a) gen. of connection, ‘ helping in regard 
to this desire,’ or (5) possessive gen. with 
adaev as =evepyérns, ‘helper of this 
desire.’ See Appendix. 

487 xérev. The metaphor is not 
directly from the mellowing of fruit, but 
from the medical use of the word in ref. 
to the subsiding of inflammation (as in 
angry tumours, etc.). Cp. the fig. sense 
of wuss. So wewalvyecOac Hippocr. 1170 
R: Arist. Meteor. 4. 3) Qupdrwr (tumours 
Kal @\éyparos...wéwavou: Anthol. Pal, 
12. 80 ri co 7d wewarOer “Epwros | rpavua 
5a owddyxvwr ads avapdéyera:; Hence, 
too, Zr. 728 dpyh wéwecpa. 

438 ixSpayévra, had rushed out, run 
to excess (not, run f&w spduou, out of the 
course): 98: cp. Ant. 752 9 xéraredwv 
we’ éwetépye: Opagus; dost thou e’en gv fo 
the length of threatening so boldly? 

439 The gen. might be taken with 
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No, verily: for in that first day, when my soul was seething, 
and my darling wish was for death, aye, death by stoning, no 
one was found to help me in that desire: but after a time, when 
all my anguish was now assuaged, and when I began to fecl 
that my wrath had run too far in punishing those past errors,— 
then it was that the city, on her part, went about to drive me 
perforce from the land—after all that time; and my sons, when 
they might have brought help—the sons to the sire—would not 
do it: no—for lack of one little word from them, I was left to 
wander, an outcast and a beggar evermore. 


766 iwix’ may have arisen from 89 having been taken for 98 (de). 441 oi] 
o& L. 442 of rod warpos] Canter conject. é« rod wdpos: Blaydes, obx (=ol éx) 
Tod warpds, or dA\wy wdpos: Musgrave, ofrov Sapos. 443 ad’ brous cpixpod]) 
a@AXdwou cyuxpod L. The rst hand wrote ddd’ frou cpixpotd (meaning, probably, 
frove puxpod: cp. e ordeioror, and other examples, Introd. p. xlvi.); a later hand 
altered dAX’ frou to d\Adwov. T is one of those which have dA\a rou opuxpod (which 
may have been a conjecture of Triclinius). d\\’ &rove pxpod A, R, L*, Ald.: aAn’ 
éx’ ob} gusxpot B. The schol. in L confirms the true reading: dyriAoylas Bpaxelas 
ee rohcacOa abrovs x.r.X. 444 j\dum L (ny in erasure, perh. from ei): 


pelt, ‘a chastiser greater than the sins,’ 
2. ‘severer than they merited’ (f xara 
ta tyapr.); but it is simpler to take it 
with xodacriv, ‘too great a chastiser of 
the sins.’ As péyas Oupds is ‘violent 
anger,’ so Ouués which is over-violent 
can be called pelf{wr xodacr}:. The 
rhythm of the verse will not permit us to 
-disjoin welfw (as by a comma) from xo\a- 


orn. 

440 73 tThvix’ 46m, just when that 
time had come (the art. as in 7d avrixa, 
‘at the moment,’ Thuc. 2. 41). While 
ryvcdie (‘at this time of day’) was 
common, the simple occurs no- 
where else in class. Attic; it is found, 
however, in the Alexandrian poets, and 
in later Greek. ovro péy is answered by 
8é (441) instead of rofro 3¢, as by brara 

*8é (Ant. 63), ToOr’ abOcs (td. 165), cfra 
(PA. 1348), Tor’ ddXo (O. 7. 605). 

441 xpévov, ‘after all that time,'— 
repeating the thought: with which he 
had begun (xpéry 437). Thuc. 1. r4t 
xpbvco...Evcéyres, meeting only at long 
intervals: 3. 29 oyodrdioe xopcdlvres, 
having made a leisurely : 8. 14 
dguxvotrra: aldridca. br tv with 
dat. (like érapxety) as Eur. Andr. 677, 
elsewhere usu. with acc. (PA. 905, ae) 
cp. the poet. dat. with the simple verb, 
Ant. 560 roils Oavolow wopedeiv. 

442 ol row warpés te warpl blends 
two forms of antithesis,—(1) of ratdes 
rg warpl, and (2) of rou Oldiwodes 7y 


Oldlwoe. The gen. of ‘origin,’ roé 
Papli really z aegoe ive gen., comes 
in with peculiar force here, as suggestin 
that the sons deong fo the sire. F i 
wdrpds...warpl cp. 883, Ph. 296 dX’ ey 
wérpoo. wérpoy, Ant. 1310 n. Td Spay, 
on 47. 

443 brovs cpixpov xd, for lack of 
a few words in his defence (arrsAoylas 
Bpaxelas, schol.). As if one said, ‘They 
incurred all this loss for the sake of a 
petty sum’ (#.¢. to save it). This is a slight 
deviation from the ordinary use of évexa, 
otvexa (22), xaTs, xdpw, in such phrases. 
Cp. fr. s10. 6 xduol yip a» warip ye 
Saxptwy xdpiw | dxncr’ dy els gas, 
would have been brought up, if sears 


could bring him: Aesch. Pers. 337 wi4- t 
Gous...€kart, if numbers could give vic- - 


tory. 

444 od, t.¢. they looked on and 
did nothing: see on avrowy 430. The 
question between de (L) and dys (A) 
turns on these points. With del, jrduny 
== ‘continued to wander.’ He can scarce- 
ly mean that, his expulsion, they 
might at any time have recalled him, 
since he regards the new oracle as having 
given them an opportunity which did not 
exist before (418). But he may mean 
that their silence af the moment of his 
expulsion was the cause of the whole 
sequel. With éyé, }Awuny might mean, 
‘proceeded to wander forth,’ referring 
to the moment of expulsion (cp. ¢&nAau- 
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ex towde 8, ovcaw raplevow, oaov puars 445 
diiwow avraiv, kat rpopas eyo Biov 
”~ » 
Kal yns aderay Kat yévous émapKerw: 
8 > > A ~ rd e id ‘4 
To 5 avti rou gduaavros eiheoFyy Opdvovs 
Kat OKYATTpa Kpaivey Kat Tupayvevew yOovds. 
»¥ “~ 
GAN’ ov Te pH AdKwor TOVdE TUppAxOU, 450 
ovdsé ow apyns tyode Kadueias more 
ovnois He: Tour éygda, THadd Te 
pavret’ axovwv cuvyowyv te tat énov 
maraidal aot PoiBos nvvcdy more. 
mpos Tavta Kat Kpéovra meprdvrav €nov 455 
pacTnpa, Ket Tis addos ey ToAE ove. 
2v <¢ a z e , € A 
dav yap vets, w Favor, Ody cpov 
*arpooratiot Tats cenvator Snpovyous eats 


}rduny A, with most Mss. 


445 éx Taivde 8 odcay MSS.: xdx raivde Gurcaiv 


Pierson af. Valcken. Eur. PA. 1249. Porson, too, pro docaix, Adv. p. 166. 


éx rowde & berow Nauck. 
Brunck: adrow Nauck. 
yévous] réyous Madvig: xpdovs Nauck. 


446 atraty}] aire B, T, etc., and edd. before 
447 xal y7s) xolrys r’ Wecklein: oréym: 7’ Nauck.— 


450 of mr MSS.: otre Elmsley.— 


Adxwor MSS. (with ov written over w in L and others, whence L? has Aaxove:.) 


Tréxwot Brunck. 
Wecklein, Blaydes. 


yéuny 356). But (a) the tense is some- 
what awkward here, and (4) éyw is weak 
unless taken as=‘ /—their father.’ 

446 rotv&e, not raivde, is the form of 
the fem. du. as found in Attic inscrr. of 
C. 450—320 B.C.: cp. Ant. 769n. But 
as to the partic., the dual forms in -a, 
-au, and those in -e, -ow, seem to have 
been used concurrently (cp. 1676 n.): I 
have not, therefore, changed ofdoay to 
Svrow with Nauck. 

446 tpodds: cp. 330, 34I- 

447 yijs dSeayv, a strange phrase (perh. 
corrupt), must mean, security 7 regard to 
the land (where I find myself at any 
piven time), a secure resting-place. Cp. 

uc. 8. 64 Aafodoar al wréders...ddecar 
Tay wpaccouévwr, security tn regard to 
their proceedings. His daughters, so far 
as they can, give him in exile all that 
his sons should have given him at 
Thebes, —(r) maintenance, (2) safety in 
his movements, (3) generally, the support 
due from kinsfolk. 

Nauck’s oréyns 1’ ddaay seems too 

tive of a fixed home to suit rd» 
wrartrny (3): Wecklein’s xolrns 1’ adeaar 
makes a detail too prominent in this 


451 ovre cpw MSS.: 0034 cf» Herm., Dind., Schneidewin, 
452 ite] ee L, with 7 written above: Ady Blaydes.— 


neral acknowledgment. With regard to 
Bd ons 7’ or xdrys ddaay (Blaydes), re- 
mark that d3ew never occurs with a gen. 
of that against which one is safe. The 
wal before ys seems genuine: were it 
absent, the «cal before rpopds must an- 
swer to that before yérvous.. And, for a 
rhetorical passage, yys is in some de- 
gree confirmed by the assonance with 
yérous. 

yévovs (subjective gen.) érdpxerty = jy 
Td yévos wmapexe:. Thuc. 7. 34 dtd rhy rod 
avéyov (subject.) drwow ray vavayliuy 
(object.) = Eri 6 dveyos awrwhet rd ravayia 
(Thompson, Synz. § 98). 

4431. The constr. is, ddécOny Opé- 
vous, kal kpalvay oxirrpa, etc. 
vey=(1) to bring a thing to pass, (2) 
to exercise power, to reign, sometimes 
with a gen. of the persons ruled (296, 
862, etc.). oxyerpa goes with xpalvew 
as an almost adverbial cognate accus., 
‘to rule with sceptre’: as Ph. 140 
oxyetpow dydeceras (pass.) implies a 
similar oxqwrpoy avdgow. Rhythm for- 
bids to take oxyprrpa with eidecOny, 
svi ig xpalyew epexegetic (‘so as to 
rule’). 
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’Tis to these sisters, girls as they are, that, so far as nature 
enables them, I owe my daily food, and a shelter in the land, 
and the offices of kinship; the brothers have bartered their sire 
for a throne, and sceptred sway, and rule of the realm. Nay, 
never shail they win Ocdipus for an ally, nor shall good ever 
come to them from this reign at Thebes; that know I, when 
I hear this maiden’s oracles, and meditate on the old prophecies 
stored in mine own mind, which Phoebus hath fulfilled for me 
at last. 

Therefore let them send Creon to scck me, and whoso beside 
is mighty in Thebes. For if ye, strangers,—with the champion- 
ship of the dread goddesses who dwell among your folk,—are 
raodé re T, B, Vat., Farn.: riocdé ye L, A, with most mss. 453 cuvowrrdr' 


€& enod L (with traces of an erasure at the letters dr’): and so all Mss. re rdf 
éuot Heath, and so most of the recent edd.: re raw’ duo Meineke (formerly): re 


rar’ é¢yol Rauchenstein: re Geodpara Heimsoeth. 
457 6670 spot Dindorf: Oednre zou L, 
with most Mss.: Oé\yré pos L*: OéAnr’ éxod Brunck. 


L, t.¢. & sot, and so the other sss. 


454 dyuol Heath: apo (sic) 


458 rpocraria: rais is 


Dindorf’s conjecture. po oraict raie (sic) L, with ody written above: rpos rac: 





450 f. As most editors since Elmsley 
have allowed, the Ms. ofnt...otre cannot 


be right. And of n...c08{ is clearly 
more forcible than ofre...céve. Adyeor: 


this verb with gen. is less common than 
with accus., but is well attested not only 
in poetry but in prose, as Plat. Legy. 
775 EB ryuns ddy rns wpornxotens...\ay- 
xarvy (Kriiger 1. 47. 14). It is ey) 
needless, then, to adopt Brunck’s ré- 
xaor. rovde, very rare for rodd’ dvdpos as 
=éuol: so Toedemdyod Tr. 305, ryde 
méyol tb. 1012. ovpudxov predicate; 
cp. 1482 évaolou 32 cot ruxouu, and 1486. 
453 The oracle newly brought by 
Ismene is distinguished from the oracle 
iven to Oedipus himself at Delphi in 
ormer years (see on 87). He the 
former oracle, because she brings it. 
Both oracles alike concerss him. We must 
not, then, change rd to raw’ (‘concern- 
ing me’). va iuov wartalpara =the 
earlier predictions which I, on my side, 
can produce: those which the resources 
of my knowledge furnish forth. & is 
appropriate, since they have been so 
long treasured in his inmost soul. Cp. 
on 293. 

4654 vue, by bringing him to the 
grove (cp. 87), in earnest that the requital 
predicted for the authors of his exile (93) 
will also come to pass. If fevem were 
referred to the involuntary crimes of Oed., 
the connection of thought would be less 
close. 


wee - we 


ee oe — ew 





457f£. duov | wpoordrin (predicative), 
along with them as protectors or 
champions inst eban violence. 
Oed. is already under the guard of the 
Eumenides as their lxérns (284): if the 
Coloniates are loyal to the Eumenides, 
Attica and he will alike be saved. 

In the reading 6Anré pov | zpds rater 
vals, note these points: (1) aAcy pow ro- 
¢i¢9ax would not mean, ‘defend me,’ but 
rather ‘defend jst me’ (cp. on 1524): 
we must at least have pot. (2) wpés yields 
no tolerable sense. pes, rpds rats Oenis, 
‘ye, in addition to the goddesses,’ ranks 
the Coloniates with, or above, their 
deities. The gloss ov, written in L over 
wpés (whence it came into other Mss.), 
was a palliative. Nor could wpés mean 
here, ‘close to their shrine.’ 

For Dindorf’s dpov | vr it 
may be :—(1) ratios rais is in 
all mss., which would be strange if 
raigde rais were genuine; while pds 
Taio. rais is simply explained by rpoc- 
rd(r)o: rais. (2) A change of rpogrd- 
Tut into spds raios might have pro- 
duced the change of -6" duoi into -ré 
pov. (3) After duod in 455 it is easy to 
dispense with the pronoun.—Cp. 0. 7. 
882 Gedy od} AfEW Fore rpocraray loxuw: 
Zr. 209 ’Awd\\wwa wpooraray: Porphyry 
Antr. Nymph. 12 vuppass Usdraw mpo- 
CTariouw, 

453 Snpotxorw, holding, reigning 
among, your peuple: cp. O. 7. 160 
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adxnv trocoba, THde qoAeL péyay 


cup apetobe, trois & epois éxOpois wovous. 460 
XO. érdfios perv, Oiddrous, Karouxrioas, 
> ? aA 2 ANS) 9 .Y a “~ a 
autos Te maides & aid: éret S€ ryode ys 
A ) A> 92 4 a 
TuwTnpa cavToy THO ereuBadres dye, 
Tapawera. co. Bovropat Ta ovpdopa. 
Ol. & dara’, as vuv wav redovvre mpokéver 465 
XO. Oov viv xaBappov tavde Sapdvev, ep as 
TO MpwtToy ikov Kat xatéoteupas médov. 
OI. rpdmowcr mois; @& Lévor, Siddoxere. 
XO. mparov pev ipas é& deipvrov yoas 
Kpyns eveyKov, 8. doiwy yepav yur. 470 


raic F, Ricc. 77: otw raises ratio A and most MSS.: ov» raicde rats Canter, Brunck, 


Elmsley (€»), Blaydes: avraio: rais Wunder: Hermann conj. ov 
pds raioc rpis Nauck (who would transpose vv. 458, 459). 


porrarass : 
450 rodzcbe L, 


as usually where the rst syll. is short (though in v. 278 it has roeiede, and in 652 
rohoes). Most of the other Mss. have roeta@a: or woeisOar.—ryde perv] rade wer Tip 


L, L?, F, R?: rgde rx A, 


Ald., Brunck, Elms.: r7de uév T, B, and most recent 
edd. But Nauck, keeping ryde yér ry, chan 


wore to yy. &60 roils 3 ducts] rotcd’ 


éufjio L (ot in an erasure). rots 8’ duets A, with most of the mss. Nauck conjectures 


yaudoxorv... | “Apres: Ar. Ey. 581 Iad- 
Ads wodwiyos: Aesch. 7h. 69 rorwwcolyoa 
Geol. But below, 1087 yas...dapnovx~os = 
the Athenians, 1348 &npodxos yGords= 
the king. The word is tinged here with 
the notion of ‘deme’: cp. 78. 

450 f£. ddxtv at (for the spell- 
ing see 278 n.), a simple periphrasis, = 
adxaGety; Thuc. 1. 124 roetwOas ripwplay 
=Ttuwpety (to succour), 2. 94 pudaxhy... 
éraolrro = épvdaccor, etc. Distinguish 
ddxrp reOévas rwds (1524), to create a de- 
fence against a thing. A gen. after dich 
as=‘succour’ must denote (a) the defen- 
der, as in Aids adx}, or (4) the danger ;— 
not the interest defended. 

460 The és in L (where riod’ 
perh. preceded rote3’) gives some colour 
to the conject. ras (or rots) 8¢ yis: yet 
wots 8’ duots seems right. Odcedipus is 
following the train of thought in which 
benefits to Attica are bound up with 
retribution for his own wrongs (92); and 
he thus gives the Chorus another pledge 
that their interest is one with his. With 
éuois, ryve paw is best in 459: with y7s, 
Tpde Tq Would have been fitter. 

461 brdgftos, sc. ef. When the verb is 
' thus omitted, the pron. is usu. added: 
here, the absence of ov is excused by 
OlSlrrovs. This form of the voc. has the 


best Ms. authority in some 12 places of 
Soph., as against 3 which support Ol&brov 
(more often gen.), viz. below, 557, 1346, 
and O. 7. 405 (where see n.). xaroucrt- 
oa: Thuc. 1. 138 d&os Gauydea. The 
pass. inf. is rarer in this constr., as rle- 
c0u 8 dtubraros Aesch. Ag. 531. Cp. 37. . 

462 avrés Te watdés 0°: cp. 559, 1009, 
1128, 1310. 

468 brepBdd\Aes, you insert yourself 
in this plea as a deliverer: #.¢. to his pro- 
test against a breach of their promise 
(258—291), and his og to pity, he 
adds a promise .of benefit to Attica (287, 
459). Cp. Her. 2. 4 &d rplrov Ereos 
euSdrepow érepBdddover, they insert an 
intercalary month every other year: Plat. 
Crat. 399 A woh\axts éweuBaroner ypdu- 
para, ra 8’ etacpoiuer, we insert letters (in 
words), or remove them. t@Se A\dy@ is 
not instrum. dat., but goes with the verb. 
Not, ‘further pledge yourself to be the 
deliverer’: in FA. 813 éuS@r(w eve fol- 
lows EuBadr«© xetpos lor. 

465 £. Editors usu. give either ds 
vev, Ooo vev (with L), or ws vuv...doo vuw 
(as Elms.). But www seems best in 465, 
voy in 466. wpoféva, grant me thy kindly 
offices (of advice and direction), as a 
man does in his own State to the foreigners 
who have made him their rpdgevos (see 
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willing to succour, ye shall procure a great deliverer for this 


State, and troubles for my foes. 


CH. Right worthy art thou of compassion, Oedipus, thou, 
and these maidens; and since to this plea thou addest thy 
power to save our land, I fain would advise thee for thy weal. 

OE. Kind sir, be sure, then, that I will obey in all,—stand 


thou my friend. 


Cu. Now make atonement to these deities, to whom thou 
hast first come, and on whose ground thou hast trespassed. 

OE. With what rites? instruct me, strangers. 

Cu. First, from a perennial spring fetch holy drink-offerings, 


borne in clean hands. 


rots (or ris) 8@ ys: Wecklein, rots 8 rer’. 
462 38¢ alter ewel is wanting in A, R 


above), R=: ewdfios the other Mss. 


461 exdiio» L (with o written 


4665 £. ws vuv...000 viv] ws viv...005 viv Mss. and most edd.: ws vev...000 vuy 


aaapey f See comment. 
riyac L (i 
Wunder, Hartung, Paley. 


(who quotes vv. ¢69—472).—daeppvrov L, with most Mss.; and so the older 
and Blaydes: depérov Brunck and the recent edd. 
with most MSS.: déyxa: (sic) Vat., with ov written above: éréyxos 


évéyxov 


n.on O. 7. 1483). és...reXoevrt, in the 
assurance that | will perform anything 
required of me: cp. 3 
ace reve Saudvey (poss. 
gen.), such a lustration as belongs to 
them, is due to them: not object. gen., 
since xaGalpew could not stand for idAae- 
ceOat. 
467 The libation is due (1) as a 
ing to the Geol éyxwpice of Attica, 
o) as an atonement for trespass on the 
ve. The words «al caréeraypas rédov 
rm an independent sentence, and not a 
second relative clause (as if ae were sup- 
lied from é@ ds): see on 424. xariora- 
das: Sappho fr. of ofa» ray vaxwdor dv 
odpert rapéves dvdpes | roc! xaracreiBawst, 
‘trample on’: here the word suggests the 
rash violation of the xwpor ovy ayrde 
waray (37). v. 1. we was 
explained figuratively: ‘came to the 
ground as a suppliant, who lays his branch 
(lxernpla), twined with festoons of wool 
(orégy), on an altar: see n. on O. 7. 3. 
Schol.: xa@ccéreveans, pera ixernplov 
d¢ixov: justly adding that the other read- 
ing is riBaywrepov. « (marg. 
of L) was a grammarian’s attempt to im- 
prove on xaréoreyas: it would refer to 
the twigs (483); but a secondary detail of 
the rite should not be thus forestalled and 
emphasised. 


J.S. IL 


n marg. yp. xaracreyor), L?, 


4697 xarécreas A, with most Mss. and edd.: xcaréc- 
F, R*: xarecreyas B, Vat.: xardorepoy 
460 lepds B, T, Farn., schol. on Ar. Ach. 961 


d., 
470 éveyxot Elmsley; 


460 dapvrov. The rule is that p is 
doubled when, by inflection or composi- 
tion, a simple vowel precedes it, but 
remains single when a diphthong pre- 
cedes it: hence vedppuros, but aelpvros. 
Through overlooking this distinction, 
Blaydes follows our Mss. in writing dep- 
pérov. Metre often led the poets to use 
p instead of pp, as audipvrou (Ai. 134), 
xpusopurous (Ant. 950), avrépcfos ( Babrius 
Jab. 69); and mpopéw, not mpoppéw, was 
the lar form, as euphony plainly re- 
quired. But there is no classical instance 
of the opposite anomaly. 

470 & delwv yapey, te. after duly 
washing the hands before entering the 
sacred precinct. Blood-guilt is not 
thought of here: if that was in question, 
xabappol xopoxréva (Aesch. Zum. 283) 
would first be needed for Oed. himself: 
but the Chorus assume that, as he said, 
he is now etceSys (287). Washings, or 
sprinklings, were requi before ap- 
proaching shrines, and for this purpose 
Tepippayrnpa were set at the entrances 
of sacred places. Cp. Hippocr. Aforé. 
Sacr. 2 Spovs roicr Geotos ruw iepwr cal 
Taw Tenevdaw drodexripera, ws ay pndels 
vrepBalv. el pr dyvevor, elodvres de 
repppawdueba, ovxX ws pawouerot, add’ of 
Tt kal xpérepow Exouer putoos, rotro apay- 
vovpeva, Lucian Sacrific. 13 7d wey 


6 





— 
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OI.. dray S€ rovro yevp’ dxyparov AdBw ; 

XO. Kparnpés elo, dvd pos EvXELpos TEXYT, 

' gy Kpar’ epevov Kat haBas duduatopous. 

OI. OaddAotow, 7 Kpdxarow, 7 Toig TPT ; 

XO. olds <ov> veapas veotdxw padtd@ AaBuv. 475 
OI. elev ro 8 bev rot tred\evtpcai pe yph; — 

XO. yods xéacGat ordvra mpos mpurny éw. 


schol. Ar. Ach. 96t. 471 )dBw;} Bartdo- L (with AdBw written above), 
made from Aafde* as a double erasure shows. fadtdy F: \d8w A and the other 


MSS.: AdBys schol. Ar. Ach. 961. 


472 réyyn] réxvm L. 473 «we xpar’ 


Epevou L (with e written above o): ay xarépeyor Suid. s.v. xods. 474 xpdxai- 
ow L. xpéxoow B, Vat., Far., T (which last has wegoto.w written above). Cp. 
Rh. On 420. 478 olds veapds MsS.: in L ayri vdéas is written above. For 
yeapas Bellermann conjectures ov veapds: Heath, ye veapas (received by Doederlein, 


apéypauua gnoc wy wapévar elow roy 
repippasrnpluy doris wy Kadapés dors ras 
xetpas. So Od. 4. 730 GAN vdpnvauérn, 
xaGapa xpot efuar’ Exouca,... | exe’ Abn- 
valy. 

471 rovro, adject., but without art. 
(cp. 1177), an epic use sometimes allowed 
by the Attic ts, and not rare in 
Sophocles. parov: Chrysippus ap. 
Plut. Stoic. repugn. 22 commends Hesiod 
for enjoining on men that they should 
respect the purity of rivers and springs, 
since thence the gods were served (Hes. 
Opp. 755): ee 

472 x pée elowy: ¢.¢. the priest in 
charge of the shrine keeps them ready 
for the use of the worshippers, near the 
spring in the inner part of the grove 
(505), from which they were to be filled. 

e libations to the Eumenides were 
wineless (100), but they are associated 
with the mixing-bowl which was regularly 
used in libations (of wine) to other deities. 
Bekker Amecd. 274. 3 xparnpliwy’ Froe 
roy olvoy dy xparnpe Kipyaw, 7 dd Kpari- 
pov oréview. Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 


a 


280 orovéur xal xparnpuy Kavwvous. /n - 


Mid. § 53 (in a spurious oracle) lepd 
redely kal xparnpa Kepdacas. 

eGyecpos: schol. evrarduov. Pind. O/ 
9. IIr edxepa, Setiyuoy, ‘deft-handed, 
nimble-limbed,’ of a wrestler. Lucian 
Amor. 1 ryt Upatirédous evxecplas (v. /. 
evxepelas). 

vixvn: fr. 161 Sxrdocs appt, ‘Hdalc- 
“ wou réxvy (the work of Hephaestus): a 
common use of the word in later Greek. 
Cp. Verg. den. §. 359 cltpeum...Didy- 
maonts artes. Mixing-bowls were made 


not only of earthenware, but oft. of gold, 
silver, or bronze: Achilles had an apyt- 
peor xpnrnpa rervypévov’...aurap KdéA\e 
dvixa wacay éx’ alay | wodddv> éwel Zcdd- 
ves worvoaidaro ev Foxnoay (7. 23. 741). 

478 The crater had various forms, 
some of them local (thus Her. 4. 61 
speaks of a Aéofies xpyrnp, and 4. 152 of 
an 'Apyodcxés): but the general type was 
that of a large bowl, supported by a foot 
with a broad base, and having a handle 
at each side (cp. Guhl and Koner, p. 
180). 

xpar’, acc. sing., the ‘top,’ tc. rim, of 
each xparnp. In //. 19. 93 xpdara is acc. 

lur., and Pindar is quoted by Eustath. 
toa 12. 1715. 63)as having said rpla xpara 
for xpdara). But in Od. 8. 92 xpara is 
sing., and so always in Attic: Soph. has 
(7d) xp@ra several times as acc., and once 
as nom. An acc. plur. masc. «paras 
ar twice in Eur. (74. 1149, A. F. 
526). , 

LaPas dudiordépovs, handles on each 
side of the oroxa, or mouth. The festoon 
of wool, which was to be wreathed round 
the rim of the bowl, could be secured to 
these. Wecklein understands handles 
which also served as spouts. 

474 Oaddgcglor, of olive. xpéxn, from 
xpéxw, to strike the web, in weaving, with 
the xepxis, or rod, is the woof, the warp 
being orjuwr: in Pind: Vem. 10. 43 wada- 
xaiot xpdxacs are cloaks of soft woollen tex- 
ture. So here xpéxat are woollen cloths. 

475 The MS. veapas seems the right 
word: with Bellermann, I insert ov, 
though Wecklein’s te is also possible. 
For the iterated yveo- cp. Ant. 157 ve- 
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Or. And when I have gotten this pure draught? 

CH. Bowls there are, the work of a cunning craftsman: 
crown their edges and the handles at either brim. 

OE. With branches, or woollen cloths, or in what wise ? 

Cu. Take the freshly-shorn wool of an ewe-lamb. 

OE. Good; and then,—to what last rite shall I proceed ? 

Cu. Pour thy drink-offerings, with thy face to the dawn. 


Elmsiey, Herm., Campb.): Wecklein, re veapds: Dindorf, veadois: Bergk, 
vealpas: Valckenaer veoyr#s (so Brunck): Meineke (formerly), vecyroG: Reisig, 
vedpas: Vauvilliers, vewpot: Musgrave, vewpots (sic): Blaydes, vewpe.—vreordxy 
Canter, and most recent edd.: olveoréxex L, with oloréxex written above: veo- 
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réxex A, R, V3, Ald.: oop veorécw L°, 
476 wo L and most MSS.: gov Vat. 


Most MSS.: Batue A, R, V4, Ald. 


ebréxy Valckenaer.—raBuw L, with 


(cp. n. on v. 23).—xpy] de R (but with yp% written above), Vat. 





oxuds veapaio: Gews | drt cuvruxlas. The 
objection to ye is that it supposes xpé- 
kascowy to be the genus of which . 
is a species. yaddds, however, means, 
not a woollen texture, but a fleece of 
wool, flocks of which were to be made 
into a festoon (¢réges) for the brim of the 
xparnp, like that which the suppliant put 
on his ixergpla (O. 7. 3). ; is 
tempting, but elsewhere means ‘recent,’ 
‘fresh’ (730, Z/. got), not ‘young.’ The 
drawback to Dindorf’s weadous is the 
sense. veadys in class. Attic meant not 
young, but fresh as opp. to exhausted: 
Xen. Cyr. 8 6. 17 wapadauSaver rods 
arecpyxoras (xrous xal avpwrovs xal 
DAous wduwew veareis. Plat. Polit. 265 B 
veaNéorepos Gvres (we shall travel better) 
while we are fresh. Ar. fr. 330 ews reads 
dor aurhy thy axpip is an isolated line, 
but the word seems to have the same 
sense there. Nicander Alextpharmaca 
388 (circ. 1g0 B.C.) is the first writer 
quoted for veadyjs asa‘ young: 

sy, sc. aurév: cp. Ar. Av. 86 
ov 3° ot» NOw xébyor NaBwy (in O. T. 
607 AaBuw is not similar): /7. 7. 303 
Sane Hos apyvponroy | oly Kodkey re 
gépwr cal diruyry redauwn. The 
guardian of the grove (506) would supply 
the padAdéds. 

476 Td 8 fv0ey, rare for rd evddvde, 
7d évreider, but cp. Aesch. 4g. 247 Ta 
- 8 &vOev obr' elSor 007’ dvvérw. Here prob. 
adverbial: cp. PA. 898 ri Sar’ ay Spy’ eyw 
rourdévie ye; wot TeX., to what conclusion 
am I to bring the rite? Thus far it has 
been all preparation. See on 227. 

477 yods xydacGar. xoal were offered 
to the gods of the under-world (cp. 1599), 
or to the dead (dnt. 431), 28 orovdai to 


the gods above. Aofai usu.=crordal, 
but=yxoal in £/. §2 (to the dead). So 
Aesch. Eum. 107 xoas dolyovs, of the 
Eumenides. The midd. verb as Ov. 10. 
518 (xo xetoOa), and Aesch. Pers. 219 
xpy xoas | yp re cal Otros yéacGa. 
The verb with cogn. acc. gives solemnity, 
as in Ouciay Ovew, crovdds ordvSey, etc. 
: te, not meaning, of 
course, that the Ame must be dawn. On 
the contrary it was an ancient custom 
that sacrifices to the x@év:0. and to the 
dead should not be offered till after mid- 
day: Etym. M. 468 dwo 82 peonuBplas 
tOvoy rois xarax@Govians, and in Aesch. 
Lum. 1og Clytaemnestra speaks of sacri- 
ficing to the Zum. by night, wpa» ovderds 
Kowny Geur. 
The schol. here says that persons 
performing expiatory rites (éx@éces) or 
uriGications (xaappuol) faced the East 
as the region of light and purity), 
quoting £/. 424 f., where Electra 9Alq | 
delxyuc: rotvap, and Cratinus é Xelpwn 
(the title of the comedy was Xelpwres, 
Bothe, Frag. Com. p. 47): dye 9 wpds 
&e xpwroy drayrwy ltorw xal dduSave 
xepol | cxivoy peydAnv,—the squill being 
used in purifications. 
Statues of gods were oft. set to face 
the East (Paus. §. 23. 1, etc.): also, 
victims about to be sacrificed (Sen. Oed. 
38). Cp. the precept of Zoroaster ‘to 
ace some luminous object while wor- 
shipping god’ (Max Miiller, CAs 1. 175). 
Conversely, in pronouncing solemn curses 
the priests faced the West,—waving red 
banners: [Lys.] /# Andoc. § 51 cravres 


Ay 


xarnpdoayro mpés éowépay xal povuidas 


avécewar. 
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Ol. # rotrSe xpwocots ols déyets xéw rade; 
XO. tpioads ye mnyds: Tov Tedevtacov S ddov. 
OI. tov révde mAnoas 00; SidacKe Kat 10de. 480 
XO. vdaros, pericons: pydé rpoodépery per. 
OI. Gray dé trovTwy yn pedapduddos Tvyp ; 
XO. tpis ave atry wravas é& dpdow xepow 
TiHeis Cdaias tdod émevyerGar Auras. 
OI. rovrwy axovoa: Bovdopar> péywota yap. 485 
XO. ds aodas xadotpev Etpevidas, && eipevwv 
atépyvav SéxerOar Tov ixérnv ocwrrp.or, 
airov ov T avTos Kel Tis GAOS ayTi ou, 
— > amveta davav pndé pnkivev Bony: <— 


7“) 


478 7rdée L, with most mss., Ald.: 7é8€ (probably an emendation by Triclinius) B, T, 


Vat., Farn., and most edd. before Brunck. 


470 rpccds ye) Tpiocods re A, R, 


Ald.: Schneidewin proposed doaors ye, and dAdw for S\ov.—Heimsoeth would write 
82 xot» for Sdovr, while Nauck suggests rdv 32 AolcPiov yod—supposing that the 


sentence is interrupted. 


480 rol révde] rovroy 82 T, Vat., Farn.—Ajoas 03 ;) 


r\hpy 0G Meineke.—06 ; Sigacxce] 7 Sidacxe B, Farn., T (with é& written above): 





478 xpwocots here=xparypow. The 
word is fitting, since the xpwoods was 
more esp. used for water (Eur. Jon 1173, 
Cycl. 89), though also sometimes for wine 
(Aesch. fr. 9£ xpwocous | 4277’ olynpovs war’ 
vdarnpous), also for oil,—or as a cine 
arn. Guhl and Koner (p. 149) thin 
that the krossos resembled the vépla, 
which, like the ca\mrrs, was a bulky, short- 
necked vessel, oft. seen in the vase-paint- 
ings as borne by maidens on their heads 
when fetching water. ols by attract. for 
ols. yée delib. aor. (rather than pres.) 
subjunct. 

470 mnyds: here, strictly the gushing 
of the water from the bowl. From each 
of the three bowls he is to pour a x07. 
The first and second bowls are to be 
filled with the spring water only; and 
from each of these he is to make a liba- 
tion without emptying the bowl. The 
third bowl is to contain water sweetened 
with honey; and, in making the libation 
from ¢his, he is to empty it. rpicods 
might be distributive, ‘three from each 
bowl’ (as the number nine recurs in 483) ; 
but in the x07 to the dead in Od. ro. §19, 
at least, there are only three pourings, 
viz. of (1) hydromel, (2) wine, (3) water. 
Tov tedkeutr. (xpwoody) as if Exxeov, not 
x¢ov, were understood: cp. Menander fr. 
461 Tov yod | éxxéxucas, you have emptied 
the pitcher. 


480 Gs has raised needless doubts. 
The operator is to fetch water from the 
spring in the grove (469), fill the bowls 
which he will find ready, and piace them 
in a convenient position for the rite. 
From the distinction just drawn between 
the first two bowls and the third, Oed. 
surmises that the contents of the latter 
are not to be of precisely the same nature 
as those of the others. He asks, then,— 
‘With what shail I fill it, before placing 
it beside the other two, —preparatory to 
beginning the rite?’ 

481 padloons=Adiros: schol. ard 
yap rol rowitvros rd rooduevow, quoting 
the £Zrustae (fr. 160) yAwoons peXloons 
Te xareppunxért. So roppdpa (the pur- 
ple-fish) = Purple, éd\épas=ivory, yedawn 


=tortoise-shell. xpoodépevy infin. for im- 
per., as esp. in precepts or maxims: cp, 
490, O. 7. 1460 aly po pédeoOas, 1529 
uyddr’ ddBlveu. 

482 overshadowed by 
dense foliage. Pind. P. 1. 27 Alrvas 


éy pedanpudrats.. .xopugdais, Ar. Zh. 997 
pw 7’ dpn baoxta. 

nay n, sc. dy ry on. ons dat. 
411). ty xepoty, . laying them 
with each hand alternately, hestenin 

and ending with the right, or lucky, hand. 
The olive-branches symbolise the fruits of 
the earth and of the womb, for the in- 
crease of which the Eumenides were esp. 








>) thee ; 
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se OF With these vessels whereof thou speakest shall I pour 
em? 

Cu. Yea, in three streams; but empty the last vessel 
wholly. 

; OE. Wherewith shall I fill this, ere I set it? Tell me this 

also. ; 

Cu. With water and honey; but bring no wine thereto. 

Or. And when the ground under the dark shade hath 


drunk of these? 

Cu. Lay on it thrice nine sprays of olive with both thine 
hands, and make this prayer the while. 

OE. The prayer I fain would hear—’tis of chief moment. 

CH. That, as we call them Benign Powers, with 
hearts benign they may receive the suppliant for saving: 
be this the prayer,—thine own, or his who prays for 
speak inaudibly, and lift not up thy voice; 


ro Sidarce Vat.: 0a; Sidacce Wecklein: éx&ldacxe Herwerden. 481 478] 
uh L, 1st hand: 8 was added by S. yuh Ricc. 77: under F. 488 pls] rpets 
A, R, Ald. 486 (ss cgpas MSS. and most editors. Elmsley says, ‘Pronomen 
ood: semper dpdoroveicfa: monui ad Med. 1345. p. 288°. See, however, O. 7. 
1470 (commentary). 489 cwrtpior) cwrnplovs Bake, and so Hartung. 488 od 
7 A, R, Reiske, Elmsley, and most of the recent edd.: ov y’ L, with the other mss. 


and the older edd. 


7 prayed, since they could blight it: Aesch. 


Lum. go7 xapréy re yalas xal Bordy 
éxlppuror l dereiew evdevoiwra ph kduvew 
' xpbey, | xal ruy Bporeluy orepudruy 
curnplay. 

484 treiyerba,, ‘over’ the rite, to 
complete it: the prayer was to be said 
while the twigs were being laid; hence 
reis, not Gels. 

485 rovruy (for the gen. a 418), sc. 
rey rw: neut. pl. without 
subject, instead of uéyores (cp. 495): 
Ai. 1126 Seam yap révd" etruxeir...; 
Thue. 5. 14 dédvara elvas épalvero...rode- 
pew: Eur. Or. 413 00 Sed rdoxew Sevd 
Tous elpyacpuévous. 

486 EvpeviSas: see on 42. &, pro- 
seed with ref. to the inner spring of the 
eeling, but here almost = ‘with’: cp. 
O.7. 528 é& éuuadrwr 8° dpbwr re wat 
6pOAs gpevés. Slightly different is éx 
Oupob, =‘ from my heart’ (//. 9. 343): 

487 ocwripos is nowhere definitely 

pass., as=ows, ‘saved’; for in Aesch. 
| Cho. 236 oedpparos cwrnplov is the seed 
‘ which is to continue the race. Hence it 
is usu. taken here as= ‘fraught with good 
for us,’ with ref. to. his promise, swrjp" 
dpeicGe (360). That idea is present, but 
does not exclude the other. cwrijptov 


= ‘with a view to owrnpla,’—leaving the 
hearer to think of that which Oed. gives, 
and also of that which he receives. tév 
ledrny: cp. 44, 284. 

488 ci 1’, not od ¥, is right. The 
constr. is of te avrds airoi, xal (alrel- 
0) ef ris DAdos deri cob (alretras). This 
is to be the prayer, doth sf thou thyself 


payers and sf another prays for thee. 


n such statements the conjunctive re... 
xal is equally admissible with the disjunc- 
tive efre...efre. Cp. 1444: Eur. Hee. 751 
Todas dvdycn kay TUX Kay Lh TUXW. 

480 dxveta: schol. dxjxovera (cp. on 
130). Hence, he adds (ascding Bol-eon 
lium, circ. 180 B.C.), the hereditary 


priests of the Eumenides were called 'Hov- |. . 
onymous hero, “Hovxos, - ‘ 


xa. Their 
had an *pyow between the Areiopagus 
and the Ww. foot of the acropolis, and 
to him, before a sacrifice, they offered a 
ram. Priestesses of a like name, serving 


the Eumenides, are mentioned by Calli- 


machus fr. 123 xal ryow del pe- 
hinddas Suxvas (barley cakes) | Ajrepa 
xalew &\axov ‘Hovyxldes. 

ead ‘making loud’: a sense found 
only here (cp. 1609). In paxpdy ditreiy 
(Hom.), #xey (Plat.), etc., the idea of 
‘loud’ comes through that of ‘heard afar.’ 
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erat’ adéprew aoTpodos. 


Spacarrt Oapoav dv tapactainy éyo: 
Y , ;> » > ia ) ? AY er 
adrws Sé Senaivou av, wo fev’, apdi coi. 
Ol. @ maide, kA\verov Tavde TPOTKw@pwv Evo ; 


AN. nKeovoapey Te xe 
OI. uot pév ovy o 


To pn Sivacba pd opay, Svow Kaxow: 
opwy 8 arépa potovoa mpakatw Tade. 
apKeiv yap olpat KayTi pupioy piay 
puny Tad éxtivovcay, HY Evvous Tapp. 


3 ? 4 4 ? 
OMX €y TayeL TL TpaooeETOV: povoy O€ pe 


4 ? b > ‘ A ld 2 A a 
pn deters ov yap av chévor Tovpov S€épas 


» 


epnpov 


IX. add’ elu eyo tedovoa: Tov Tomo 


Kat TaUTa oot 490 

Te det mpdotacce Spay. 
wTd: delropa. yap év 495 
500 

Epmew ovd upynyntov Sdixa. 
VY TO wva, 
joTas p édevpety, Touro BovAopas paletv. 

v 505 


XO. rovxetBev adcous, wo Ey, Tovd. Av S€ Tov 


401 dappwe L, with the other mss. (as in O. 7. 1062 Odppe): yet in vv. 305, 726, 


118s L has Odpoe, and in 664 Gapceity.—rapacralny B, Vat.: rapacraluny 
402 Drws 82] Drws 8’ ad L. 
404 AN.] In L thisv. is given to the Chorus by the 


rest, except that Farn. has rapacréunp. 
waid’ éxdberoy L, Ricc. 77. 


and the 
408 6 


corrector, who wrote x before it (the rst hand having merely placed a short line there). 


By most Mss. it is givento Ismene; by Brunck, to 
406 ddwra] L has the é in an erasure.—¢s] of» Bothe, 


appendix, to both sisters. 


and so Elmsley. Nauck would prefer Acréyer0a yap. 


igone, and by Turnebus, in his 
406 re ph Sbvac8u] 


Dindorf conject. r¢ phre cwxetv.—und" dpay] So Elmsiey: 470’ dpay Mss. 


407 cuir 5 4 'répa (not qrépa) L. drépa Elmsiey. 
Reisig proposed éxredoisay. 


éxrelyoveay MSS. 


400 éxrivovcay Canter: 
600 7} ro Bornemann, Her- 





The schol. perh. understood here, ‘loud 
and long,’ for on drvora he says, dvri 
Tov, hodua cai curTépws. 

400 ddlprayv=imperat. (481). d- 
orpodes: so in Aesch. Che. 98 Electra 
debates whether, after pouring her mo- 
ther's offering at Agamemnon’s grave, 
she shall turn away,—xaddppal’ ws ris 
éxrépyas, ong dixotoa revxos, dorpé- 
gacw tupacw. In Theocr. 24. 92 Teire- 
sias directs that the ashes of the serpents 
which would have strangled the infant 
Heracles shall be cast beyond the borders 
by one of Alcmena’s handmaids: dy 3é 
véerOas | dorperros. Verg. Eel. 8. ror 
Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras, rivoque 
Jiuentt Transque caput iace, meu respexe- 
vis. Ov. Fasti 6.164 Qssigue sacris ad- 
sunt vespicere illa vetat, 

401 wapacra(ny, as thy friend and 
helper: cp. 42. 1383 roury yap... | udvos 
wapéerns xepely. 


403 xpocydpeayv, who therefore can 
judge best (cp. 12). 

406 SSerd, plur., as Ant. 677 ofrws 
duuvrd' dere rots koopouudvas, | otros yu- 
vaxds ovdapuss Noonréa: Thuc. 1.118 ércyet- 
pnréa tdéaer elvas: cp. 485, 1360. Aelropas, 
pass., ‘I am at a disadvantage’; usu. with 
gen. of thing, as £/. 474 yeuwpas Necropéva 
gopas, or person, 7¥. 266 rwr de réxvur 
Adwaro. dw: O. 7. 1112 & re yap pa- 
Kp@ | yipe Eurdda: PA. 185 & 1 sours 
.. Acugs T olxrpés. Only here at the end 
of a verse: cp. on 265 76 ye | oop’. 

406 Stvac8u prota’ ler 
bodily strength: cp. gerne Lysias 
‘Trép rod Te isos (‘For the Invalid’), or. 
24 § 13 ov yap 34rou riv avrdv vpueis pey 
ws Suydmevow (as being able-bodied) 
adasrphorerGe 7d Sdcpevor, of 82 ds adbva- 
Tov Oyra KX\npobc8a: KwrUcovew: so 16. 
§ 12 os dul rwy Svvapérwr. 8" for ui" 
is a necessary correction here. Cp. 421. 
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then retire, without looking behind. Thus do, and I would be bold 
to stand by thee; but otherwise, stranger, I would fear for thee. 
OE. Daughters, hear ye these strangers, who dwell near? 
AN. We have listened ; and do thou bid us what to do. 
OE. I cannot go; for I am disabled by lack of strength 


and lack of sight, evils twain. 
do these things. 


But let one of you two go and. 
For I think that one soul suffices to pay this 


debt for ten thousand, if it come with good will to the shrine. 
Act, then, with speed ; yet leave me not solitary ; for the strength 
would fail me to move without help or guiding hand. 


Is. 


Then I will go to perform the rite; but where I am to 


find the spot—this I fain would learn. 
Cu. On the further side of this grove, maiden. And if thou 


mann, Nauck, Wecklein: ry Schneidewin. 
been generally received: 3’ dvev L, A, and most Mss., Ald.: y’ dvev T, Fam., Vat. 

. go’ uprynrod +’ dvev Hartung: 03 ugrrynrwr avev Bergk. 
608 riv réov] ros rors B, Vat. 
fiora L: the circumflex over » is in an erasure. 


(vg’ 00). 
is suggested by Wecklein. 


602 3&xa Hermann, which has 


xevdy 
504 x)’ 
The rst hand wrote xphoras, 


which the corrector wished to change into xpj ‘ora: (as it is in A). The other 


MSS. vary only in the accents. xpiora 


Hermann, Wunder, and most of the recent 


edd.: xpi ‘cra: Dindorf, Paley: xp 'ora: Campbell : xpfora: Blaydes. Elmsley 
conjectured xp} ordup’ égeuvpety (and also conjectured xph xeip'): Musgrave, xp7 


orayy’ éxippew: G. Burges (Append. to 


73 
by’ we | det xp} 4’, proposing also tva | xpi vay’ dpeupeir. 


- 180), &’ a | xp, "eras: Blaydes, 
505 roccelBer} rob 


xeiBer L.—daXoous rovd’ MSS.: d\cos 708’ Elmsley, objecting (though needlessly) to 


408 £. doxdy...capg. The thought 
is: ‘I have tres on the grove of 
the Eumenides, and it might be doubted 
whether such deities would accept the 
atonement from any hand but my own. 
Nay, I believe that they regard the é#- 
tention rather than the outward details. If 
my deputy approaches the shrine in a /oyal 
spirit, the offering will be accepted—yes, 
would be accepted, not on behalf of one 
man alone, but of many.’ Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 5. 258, after quoting Isaiah i. 16, 
‘Wash you, make you clean,’ cites verses 
ascribed (though wrongly) to Menander, 
among which are, dey &2 Ode da rédous 
Sixacos wy, | wh Aauwpds wy rais xAauUCUY 
ws ry xapdig. Porphyry De Abstin. 2.19 
aoe an inscription from a temple at 

pidaurus, dyvdy xpi ynoto Ouwoeos évrds 
idvra | Eupevac: dyvely 3’ dori dporeir 
bea. Cp. the frequent sentiment that 
the poor man’s offering, if pious, is 
welcome (Eur. fr. 940, Hor. Carm. 3. 
23. 17, etc.). 

500 , dy raya. re. Bornemann’s 
vot for the Ms. rs has been adopted by 
some of the best critics; but it seems 
scarcely appropriate here. For mr cp. 


Ant. 1334 uéddorra TavTa’ Tew rpoxayé- 
yaw tT. xpn | pacces. 

502 Sixa. With ¥ dvev the y is in- 
tolerable, and L’s 8 dvev points to a con- 
fusion between an original diye and a 
gloss dvev. 

603 reAocvea, in its ceremonial sense: 
cp. O. J. 1448 dpiws rwy ye cl redeis 
dwep (perform the funeral rites). 

tov réwov: Bovdouar dt pale robro— 
tra xenon pe édevpeiy row rower. The 

ition of the xpyr7n (470) had not been 
indicated. 

604 xpHoras by crasis from xp7 fora, 
xPy being a subet., ‘need.’ This is the 
view of H. L. Ahrens. If it can hardly 
be considered certain, it is at least 
highly probable; and therefore I do not 
now -place in the text (as in the rst 
ed.) my conjecture ypyoa, a fat. of xp7 
which occurs in Her. 7. 8 rarra red tude 
xpyoe wapeivas, and Plat. Legy. 809 B 
roa cal riva ueraxeplfer8as yoqoo Tpd- 
gov (v.l. xpnoe). See Appendix. 

505 ddoovs, gen. after 7d dxeiBey, as 
after ro (or rd) ex’ éxewa, rd exl Ocrepa, 
rd, mpos Boppas, etc. 


OTp. a. 


"Avtuyovn, od 8 bade 


999 


- pA? 
Sewov pev TO mdédar Keluevoy on KaKxov, @ Sew’, 
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onavi Tw toxns, €oT Erorxos, Os Ppace.. 
IX. ywpow’ av és 708° 

gui\acae tarépa TOvdE' ToOIs TEKOVTL yap 

ovd ei mover tis, dee movou pynpny Eexecv. 
XO. 

érreyei pe’ 

2ouws 8 epapat mulécbar 
OI. 8 7é rovro; 
XO. 47as Setkalas amdpov daveioas 


5 d\yyndovos, & 


6 


Evvértas. 


OI. 6 px pos Levias dvoigys 515 
77TaS oas a wémovO avady. 
XO. 8 Td Tot TOAD Kal pndapa Ayo 
9 xp7ntw, fev’, dpOov axovop’ axovorar 
OI. 10 wpor 
XO. 11 ordp£ov, ixerevo. 
OI. 12 dev dev. 
XO. 13 weiMouv’ Kayo yap ocov ov mpooypr les. 520 
robs’ in that place of the verse. R has dAgos, with gl. xara ro. 605 £. All mss. 
have 4» (corrected from 7» in L); but A and R have Wyes. 800 All mss. 
have ei, and nearly all wove?: but L and Ricc. 77 wovq (sic). ' 811 &’ 


éyelpew L. 


In the last syllable the e« is somewhat thick and dark, but it seems 
doubtful whether the ew» has been made from a. 


612 papa] In L a later 


hand added the final «, or made it clearer.—Mekler conjectures wpa ue, on account 


of the metre of the antistrophe, v. 523. 


514 ddryndév0s] L has -o¢ made from 


-ag: though in v. 513 the tst hand wrote rao...drépov. Contrariwise B, T and 


606 trocos, here, ‘one who dwells 
close to’ the grove,—hardly, ox the xwpos 
oux olxyrés (39); though the guardians of 
sacred d\on sometimes dwelt within them, 
as Maron in Apollo’s grove (Od. 9. 200), 
and the priest in Athene Kranaa’s grove 
at Elatea (Paus. 10. 34. 7). Elsewhere 
Grouxos usu. = ‘immigrant’: so ZL 189 
{as=‘alien’). In Aesch. P. V. 410 &roe- 
cov... |'Aclas éos means the Greek set- 
tlers in Asia. 

607 ‘Avr., ot 8: Zi. 150 NidBa, oe 
3’ bywye vépw Geov. Cp. 1459. 

S00 008’ ef wovei ris, Sk =el cal x. 7., 
ov Sec. When A and nearly all other mss. 
have trove, L’s wrovy (sic) surely does not 
warrant rory. Cp. on 1443- 

610—648 A xopupds, which divides 
the first éreceddioy into two parts (254— 
509, 549-667). For the metres, see Me- 
trical Analysis. (1) r1s¢ sérophe, §10—520 


= 15st antistrophe, §21—532. (2) and 
strophe, §33-—~541 wand antistrophe, 542 


559- 
610 xelpevov...dreydpav. Eur. £/. 
41 eidovr’ ay ébipyerpe ror *"A-vyauéur@os | 
gpévoy, he would have aroused the slum- 
bering memory of emnon’s murder. 
Plato epee is Cc Posters al ev xel- 
proven (‘ sleepi ogs lie’). 
612 Mekler's Spa pe (for Epapar) 
would give a closer correspondence be- 
tween al se and antistrophe: see on 523. 
618 rovro; ‘ What means this?’ 
Cp. 46 ri 8 éori rovro; He is startled 
and disquieted. He shrinks from all 
cross-questioning on the past, as from a 
torture (cp. 210). We lose this dramatic 
touch if we construe 7/ roéro (Epaca ru0é- 
c@a:) as a calm query,—‘ What is this 
that thou wouldst learn ?’ 
&14 vas: for the gen. (‘concerning 9, 


-) 
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hast need of aught, there is a guardian of the place, who will. 
direct thee. 

Is. So to my task :—but thou, Antigone, watch our father 
. here. In parents’ cause, if toil there be, we must not reck of 


toil. (Exit. 
Cu. Dread is it, stranger, to arouse the old grief that hath Kommos. 
so long been laid to rest: and yet I yearn to hear...... Erophe 


OgE. What now?...... 

Cu. —of that grievous anguish, found cureless, wherewith 
thou hast wrestled. 

OE. By thy kindness for a guest, bare not the shame that 
I have suffered ! 

CH. Seeing, in sooth, that the tale is wide-spread, and in 
no wise.wanes, I am fain, friend, to hear it aright. 

OE. Woe is me! 

Cu. Be content, I pray thee! 

OE. Alas, alas! 

Cu. Grant my wish, as I have granted thine in its fulness. 


others have rés...dAynddv0s. No ms. seems to have drdpous in v. 513, or als here. 
615 tevdac L, with ¢ written over «. 616 rdo cic’ rérov’ Epy’ dyad L. 
The other mss. vary from L only in the accent ris cas. (A has rérorOa fpya 
dyaidq.) Reisig first gave ras cis & wéwov6’ dvadh. Hermann wrote ras cés° 
& wéwovG', dvadf. Reisig is followed by Blaydes and Campbell (the latter ascribing 
the reading to Herm.). Martin proposed wérov’ Epy’ dvadf: then Bothe, wéwor, 
bey dvaidh, which Herm. rightly censured, but which many edd. have received. 
Epy’ dvavia Nauck. 617 phdaud L: pndayas T (with @ written above), Farn.: 
the other mss. have pydaua or -dc: yydaua Brunck. 618 fy’ mss.: eis’ 
oe Elms., and many recent edd., following Hermann, who afterwards pre- 
fe &'. The metre requires fei’ (cp. v. 530, and Metr. Anal. p. Ixviii). 
619 duo Hermann: ie wes L and most MSS.: i wos woe (sic) R.—ordptor] orépyw 
eo’ Blaydes, orépgor o’ Bergk, Gleditsch (with raides in v. 532). 


P- on 355. a@edpow daveorasg: because there is a touch of household intimacy in 
horror of the discovery consisted in it, as when Polyphemus says to his ram, 
relationships which could not be : Kped wéwow (Od. 9. 447). It is absurdly 
O. T. 1184 £ pbs 1’ dp’ ww ov xpiv, Edy out of place here (cp. 521 w Sdva, 530 6 
ols 7’ | od xpi dpsrcw, obs rd ys’ ova ESee Eeiv'): S plrrare, at 465, is different. 
xTayuw. bY was inserted in the MSS. to explain 
615 ¢ Evvéetas, with which you were - that dvac8y referred to his own.acts. 
brought into conflict,—with which you 617 1d woAd cal unSapd Anyor dxove- 
became involved: Her. 9. 89 Away cu- pa xpyte dxovoa Shey spree > woAd, 
erarras xal xaudry. Thuc. 4. §§ fur- on 305. prSapa (nent. plur. adv.) with 
eorares...vaurixy ayant. causal force, being such as does not cease. 
816 ras cas & whrové’. The objec- Axyov, of rumour: 0.7%. 731 90daro yap 
tion to pointing at eas and understand- air’, obd¢ rw Axiarr’ Exar. Ax 
ing éori with dvas81 (as Herm. proposed) anything heard, —sometimes (unlike dxpé- 
is that dvo(Eys requires an object. We aya) in a bad sense, Arist. Fol. 7. 17 dre- 
should then have to understand dAynésra. Aadvew awd Téy dxovopaTwr Kal Taw dpa- 
The conject. ras cas, wéwov, dvaSy | warwy dvedevdeplas. 
has found undeserved favour. The address 810 cripfov, be patient of my request, ° 
wéwov occurs about 18 timesin Homerand yield to it: cp. 7. 
the hymns, and always marks familiarity : 620 xaye (for cai cp. 53) yap (rei@o- 


90 ZOPOKAEDYZ 
avr.a. QO], * "veyK ouv xaxotar, @ €évor, *nveyK aéxwy pe, 
... Geos totw,. | ; 
i 2 rovrwy 8 avbaiperov ovder. 
XO. sadn’ és ti; os 
Ol.. 4 Kang p evvg modis ovdey Op 525 
; Ss ydpwv evédncev arg. 
XO. 67 parpdber, as drove, 
«7 Suodvupa dA€xrp’ erdjoo ; 
OI. 8 aor, Odvaros péev Tad’ adxovew, : 
9a ew: avrar dé dU é& euov pev 530 


J O. 10 mas dys; 
OI. 11 wate, S¥0 8 ara 
XO. 12 3 Zed. ¢ 


622 fweyxoy xaxérar’, w teva, Freyxov dxuv yey, Beds forw MSS. The conjecture 
hveyx’ obv, for Freyxoy, is due to R. Whitelaw (note to his Translation, p. 432): the 
same had occurred independently to mealso. fey’ ddxwy uéy Martin, Bergk: #reyxoy 
éxdw uévy Bothe (not Hermann, to whom Campbell ascribes it), freyxor, exw 3’ od 
Blaydes. 4vreyxov dxpay péy Hartung. Nauck suggests that dxw» might be kept, 
‘if in v. s10 we omitted the words 407 xaxdy, and here the second #veyxo», and pe 
‘but the remedy would be a strong one. Wecklein proposed fveyxor drdyxy.— 


forw MSS.: lorwo Campb. 


823 rovrww 3’ alGalperoy] G. Wolff conject. rodruy 


& axdBaprov, on account of the metre of v. 512 (Spws 3° Epayas rv0¢cOu): Hermann, 
rodray awhaxyros obddy (reading éxw» yéy in 522, and referring ovdé to it). 


S24 add’ és ri;] Wecklein conject. ddd’ ws ri; 


626 xaxd& (« added by the 


corrector) yey elvis odie oddér (3ne (with gl. eidvia written above) L: and so 


pas gol), for I comply with thee as to all 
that thou cravest (by allowing him to 
await the coming of ‘Theseus, and by in- 
aa him in the rites of the grove: 
cp. 465). 

Pad I read {veyx’ ody xaxérar’,... 
qweyx’ dixev. Fveyxoy was, indeed, the 
ordinary form of the aor. in the older 
Attic, as inscriptions show, in which 
qwveyxe occurs first about 360 B.C. (Meis- 
terhans, p. 88); but #reyxa is proved by 
metre in Z/. 13 and Eur. Jom 38. odp. 
is suitable, when he is reluctantly pro- 
ceeding to unfold his story in answer to 
‘their pressing demand. ey’ empha- 
sises his ruling thought, his great plea— 
that he has been a sufferer, not a doer 
(267). xaxérat’, the misery of his two 
involuntary crimes. #vey«or ... qweyn’ 
might ibly stand, but would be harsh. 
There is nothing to offend in aéxwp pav... 
rourwy 8&4, meaning—‘ The agent was not 
free—the acts were not voluntary.’ 

In the Ms. reading, #veyxoy...nveyxoy 
Exev pdy, dxey is wrong, since metre re- 


uires ~- (cp. 510). With Bothe’s éxdv 

e sense would be:—'‘I have endured 
misery through acts which were my own, 
indeed; but not one of them was done 
knowingly.’ The objections to this are 
insuperable. (1) Ged¢ Corre mast clearly 
have been preceded by the mention of 
some point to which he could appeal 
in an extenuation of his deed,—not by 
an admission, such as éxuw expresses. 
(2) Freyxoy duchy, in the sup sense, 
is utterly at variance with the language 
and the whole tone of the play. Cp. 239 
Epywr | dxdvruv: 964 Fveyxor dxwr: 977 
was dy. rb y' dxov xpayp’ dy elxérus 
ve he asks, speaking of his own 


It would be a subtlety foreign to 
Sophocles to make Oecdipus say that 
he had acted éxa» when he did snot 


act ppowaw (271), adds (273), Evmels 
(976). tt. 4. 43 xal yap dys col duxa 
éxww déxowri ye Sump is irrelevant:— 
Zeus there says to Hera ‘I have given 
thee this (thy pleasure touching Troy) of 
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Or. I have suffered misery, strangers,—suffered it through 1st anti- 
unwitting deeds, and of those acts—be Heaven my witness !— strophe. 
no part was of mine own choice. | iis ae 

- CH. But in what regard ? 

Or. By an evil wedlock, Thebes bound me, all unknowing, 
to the bride that was my curse...... 

Cu. Can it be, as I hear, that thou madest thy mother the 
partner of thy bed, for its infamy? 

‘OE. Woe is me! Cruel as death, strangers, are these words 
in mine ears ;—but those maidens, begotten of me— 

CH. What wilt thou say ?— 

OE. two daughters—two curses— 

CH. O Zeus! 


the rest, except that L? has #’ for géy. Mudge’s emendation of [ps to pw has 
been generally received. (The corrector of Vat. seems to indicate the same con- 
jecture, by a mark over the o of (8ps).—For yw’ evvds Martin conject. uolpg: for 
xaxg p' evi, Hartung dxovr’ eveg, Reisig xowds u' ewas. Heimsoeth xaxds (or 
aisxpas) yu’ evvas, Gleditsch xaxdy yu’ euvar. 527 punrpober MSS. 628 ér- 
Ajow MSS. (with cay written over ow in T, Farn.: &rAnocay B, Vat.), Reisig, Elms., 
Diod., Herm., Wunder, etc.: &rAnoas Brunck: ér\yoo Lachmann, Bergk: é&rAqvro 
(s.¢. of wodiras éréhacdy oo ra déxrpa) Hartung: érdew Nauck, and so Wecklein. 
&r’ms; J. Blaydes.—Gleditsch, adopting éwdow, further chan Adcrp’ to réxy’. 
830 duot wir} The ué» was added by Elmsley for the sake of metrical agreement 
with v. 518 (dxodoa). 632 raise Elms., and so most recent edd.: waides MSS., 
Blaydes.—dra] dra L, dra L?, T, etc.: dra: B, R, Vat.: arg yp. dra: A: dras 


OY 





my 
could compel 
wish.’ 

628 aidalperov. Heinrich Schmidt 
keeps this reading (Compositionsichre 
Ixxx), which is not metrically irreconcile- 
able with 512 Suws 3 kaya wruddcOau 
(see Metrical Analysis). It is ible, 
indeed, that av@alperoy is, as Hermann 
thought, corrupt: but no probable cor- 
rection of it has been suggested. We 
cannot r as such ¢@eAnréy (not 
found), ¢0eAnudy (used in masc. by Hes.), 
or €0éAnpow (used in masc. by Plut.): 
éxdv Exyow: or wpddndor. Note, on the 
other hand, O. 7. 1231 av@alpera (37- 


ee will’ vs neither god nor mano 
s), ‘yet against mine own 


poval). 

S25 £ Kxaxq@ evv@, instr. dat., rather 
than dat. in appos. with drg. ydpev 
Gra, ruin coming from a marriage, like 
Séxnois Acywr, suspicion resting on mere 
assertions, O. 7. 681. 

627 & ¥ parpdlev...dwAnow; Didst 
thou fill thy bed with a mother, Svre- 
vupa (prolept.) so as to make it infamous? 
(I should not take narpoder with duced. 
only, ‘infamous from a mother.’) patpoGey 
is substituted for warps by a kind of eu- 


phemism: that was the quarter from which 
the bride was taken. Cp. Aesch. Zhed. 
840 ob5° dreirey | rarpoder eixrala pdris 
(the curse of Oed. on his children). The 
aor. midd. érAncauy is used by Hom., 
Her., etc., and (in comp. with é») by 
Attic writers: it seems needless then 
to write érAnoo (from epic aor. érA4uny) 
with Bergk. The notion of ‘fdling’ 
is perh. tinged with that of ‘defling’ (ava- 
wiuwhdva, avdr\ews). The tone of the 
passage is against rendering ‘satisfied,’ 
as if Aderpa = Adcrpeew éribuulav. Nauck’s 
drdove rests on Hesychius 1. 1316 éraow’ 
exrhow Aloxvdos Ilpwret carvpxg. The 
aor. of rdoum ‘to acquire’ occurs else- 
where only in part. racduevos (Theogn., 
Theocr., etc.). 
520 dxovew: cp. 141. 
830 #. The constr. is adra. & & 
inov Sto piv. waide, Bi0 8 dra...dwi- 
etc. @& duov, sprung from me: 
no partic. need be supplied, since the 
verb dwéBi. follows: cp. 250 8 rt go 
diror éx céOer (sc. éori). The cry with 
which the Chorus interrupts him (wee 
ois ;) marks their perception (from his 
rst words adra: 8 etc.) that the 


92 50 0KAEOYE 
OI. 18 parpos Kowas améBdacrov wdwos. 
orp. B. XO. cairt eto’ ap dmoyovoi te Kat 
Ol. 2 Kxowat ye matpos adehdeai. 535 
XO. sia. OF. id drra pupiwy y érurtpopat Kaxav. 
XO. 4 éafes OI. Erafov adaor’ exew. 
XO. 5 épegas OI. ovx epefa. XO. tiydp; OI. ebduny 
6 Swpov, 6 pymor’ eye Tadaxdpdwos 540 
7 €qwpedyaas modeos é&ehéobar 
dvMB.X0. Svorave, ri ydp; ov ddvov 
Ol. 2t trovro; tid ddkas pale; | 
Blaydes. 884 gal r’ dp’ eiaivy dwdyovol re eal L. cal r' dp’ ela’ etc. A: adr’ 


dp eicly B: aur’ dp’ eicl» Vat. The only correction required (I think) is to place 
do’ before, instead of after, dp’. (It will be noticed that A has elo’, not eicls.) 
Hermann, suspecting gal, conjectured ara: yap dréyora real (so Dindorf: Weck- 
lein, adras...re xal). Nauck formerly read ap’ elols aréyorot reali; but afterwards, 
with Bothe, sal rdp’ dréyorol 7’ eici cal. Reisig and Bergk: cal rap’ lo’ ardyovol 
re xal, and so Blaydes. 686 £. xowal] éual Wecklein. L gives v. 536) as 
well as v. 534, to the Chorus, and then marks the persons thus:—OI. lw. la 
d#ra. OIF. (corrected from X.) pupluw y’ éwwrpogal xaxiv. X. (corrected from 





children of shat were before 
them. atras...watSe: cp. Plut. Laches 
p- 187 A avrot edperal yeyorore. 

833 Poetical Greek idiom would join 
xowas with #dtvos rather than with pa- 
tpés. Cp. Aesch. Lum. 325 parpwyor 
Gynoua Kipoy pévou: Ant. 793 veikos 
dy3puw ftvrayuor, xowwag=which bore 
me also. 

684 focal 7 do’ dp. The Chorus 
have known all along that Oed. had mar- 
ried Iocasta, and also that he was the 
father of the girls (cp. 170, 322); but they 
are supposed to learn now for the first 
time that Iocasta was their mother. In 
the earlier versions of the Oedipus-myth 
(as in the Odyssey) locasta bears no issue 
to Oed.; his children are borne by a 
second wife, Euryganeia. The Attic 

ts seem first to have changed this (see 
ntrod. to O. 7. p. xv). The Chorus 
would say: ‘Thine, then, they are by a 
double tie, at once as children and...as 
sisters?’ but Oed. takes out of their mouths 
the second name which they shrink from 
- uttering, and utters it himself with terri- 
ble emphasis. «otal, by the same mo- 
ther: cp. O. 7. 261 nm: so Ant. { Kowor 


re eta a watpdos with abde- 
only. 
536 lé.—ta Sara: cp. Zl. 842 HA. 


geo. XO. ev Shr’. ye after puplov 


marks assent. émorpodal refers to the 
revival of the pangs in his soul by this 
questioning. His troubles are likened to 
foemen who, when they seem to have 
been repulsed and to be vanishing in the 
distance, suddenly wheel about and renew 
their onset. Cp. 1044 dalwy | avdpuw 
éxcorpopal. Philopoemen made his cav- 
alry dfets wpds re ras xar’ ovAapdr Exorpo- 
gas xal repioracpods (wheeling sharply 
in troops) cal ras xd6’ lrwow éxvorpopas 
cal «X\lcas (wheeling and changing direc- 


tion singly), Plut. PA. 7. 
887 Derr &cav, unforgettable (dread- 
ful) to endure: éxew epexeg.: see on 331. 


Trag. borrowed the word from the epic’ 


wévGos Gdacror (/7. 24. 105), DAacrow ddu- 
popas (Od. 14. 174): so Aesch. Pers. ggo 
xaxd) d\eora orvyra Tpéxaxa. Cp. 1482. 

ecklein’s éyety (Od. 7. 211 dxéovras 
difvv) is perh. right: cp. Aesch. P. V. 143 
Ppoupay dgpAow éxnow. 

538 ov inca: cp. 267, 521. rh ydo; 
“Why, what else?’ if not dpeta. Cp. 


543- 

540 f£. Sdépov. The ruparis was 
Swpyrdy, ovx airnrés (O. 7. 384),—the 
reward pressed on him by Thebes for 
worsting the Sphinx; and with the throne 
he received the hand of Iocasta. 

The Ms. ‘I benefited,’ or 
‘succoured’ (cp. 441), cannot be right. 


| ————} 
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OE. —sprang from the travail of the womb that bore me. 

CH. These, then, are at once thine offspring, and...... and 
OE. —yea, very sisters of their sire. _ . strophe. 
Cu. Oh, horror! O&F. Horror indeed—yea, horrors untold 


sweep back upon my soul! 

CH. Thou hast suffered— 
bear.— 

Cu. Thou hast sinned— O€E. No wilful sin— 

Cu. How?—Oe. A gift was given to me—O, broken- 
hearted that I am, would I had never won from Thebes that 
meed for having served her ! 


CH. Wretch! How then?...thine hand shed blood ?... 
Or. Wherefore this? What wouldst thou learn ? 


OI.) éra@es; Most other sss. give ia 8y7a...hrades wholly to the Chorus, but 
agree with L as to the rest. Martin, following Solger, first divided the parts 
in the manner which is now usual. S36 wupiwy +’) 7’ is omitted by some 
mss. (as A, R), and by Ald., Brunck, Blaydes. 637 fer] Wecklein 
conject. dyeiy: Blaydes, inter alia, dyn. 541 éwwhAnoa rédews diehécda 
Mss.: wéA\eos Hermann. Madvig proposes érwéeldnoa (Adv. Crit. 1. 222), reading 
véuy Sh (MSS. &) in the antistr., v. §48: and so Paley. Blaydes conjectures éx 
raade wodeos Spedow dfedédoGar. Mekler, 5 yu’ odor’, éyw raraxdpdws, | drwpéAnoe 
wédeos éfeXécfar. Badham, érwdedjoas rédkw Sot’ dréo Pas. 642 ri ydp ov 


Or. Suffered woes dread to 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 


ae: 


The sense required is pirore dpedor 
efedéa Oat, ‘would that I had never won!’ 
cp. Ph. 969 pupror’ wepedor Arwety | rhy 
ZxGpow: Od. 11. 548 ws Sh wh Spero» 
yvuacay: where yuh, though thus placed, 
belongs to the infinitives. See Appendix 
for the attempted explanations of érw- 
¢édnea, and for some proposed emenda- 
tions. 

I would read the partic. tradatiicas 
(which the eee — ay ibe and take 
Eectiobar as the infin. expressing 
a wish :—‘and would that I had never re- 
ceived that choice gift from the city, for 
having served her.’ For this absol. in- 
fin., with the subject in the nominative, 
ep. Aesch. Cho. 363: HA. pnd’ bred 
Tpwitas | relyxeos POluevos, wrdrep, | per’ 
Draw Sovpxuhri Aag | rape Zeaudedpou 
wbpow reddgpbar, | rapes 8 ol xravdp- 
res my obrws Sapuiva:. Orestes had 
uttered the wish that emnon had 
fallen in war at Troy: oe yap ox’ 'IAly]|... 
xarnvaplaOns (345 ff.). Electra modifies 
it: ‘I would not have had thee to perish 
e’en beneath Troy’s walls, and to be 
buried by Scamander’s stream; would 
rather that the murderers (Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra) had first been slain as 
they slew thee!’ Here the. mss. have 
réGawas and dauqa:. On the latter the 


schol. has Aeiwe: rd Spedov, and on the 
former Aelwe rd weedes, thus indicating 
the certain correction of H. L. Ahrens, 
reGdgpOa. Cp. also Od. 24. 376 al ydp, 
Zev re.wdrep xal ’AOnvaln xal “Awodor», | 
olos Nijpixor efrov,... | rotos dy ror xOctos 
év hyuerdpoes Sbuoww, | revxe’ Exww wpuore- 
ow, dgerrdpevar cal dudvecy, | ‘Ah, 
would to father Zeus,...that, such as I 
was when I took Nericus,...in such might, 
and with armour on my shoulders, / Aad 
stood by thee, and been aiding thee, 
ier in our house!’ A criticism by 
ecklein is discussed in the Appendix. 
Eade Gas, ironical, as if the bride were a 
yépas dtalperov. The act. aor. is used of 
the army rae ane (out of the booty) 
for a chief, //. 16. 56 xodpny 4 dpa wo yé- 


pas Eedop ules ’Ayasiv: the midd. aor., of _ 


the victor choosing his own prize, as 7%. 
244 Tauras... | dfeiie@’ abry xrfua. Here 
wodreos étehéc@as is not ‘to choose for 
myself oté of the city,’ but ‘to receive as 
a choice gift /rom the city.’ 

542 ti ydp; ‘how then?’—marking 
the transition from the topic of the mar- 
riage to that of the parricide. (Cp. Quid 
vero?) Others refer the words merely to 
Sterave, ze. ‘for what else art thou?’ 
This seems tame. Cp. 538. 
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XO. 8 warpdés; OI. raat, Sevrépay eraccas, émi voow vorov. 


XO. 4 €xaves OF. Exavov exe 
XO. 
gpace: 
6 Kat yap * 


b€ prow 545 


5 Ti Touro; OI. mpos Sixas ru. XO. ri ydp; OI. eye 


¥ 
av, ous épdvevo’, *eu’ amwdecar: 


7 vopw Sé xabapds, atSpis és 76d HAOOv. 


XO. kat pnv avat oS yply Aiydws ydvos 


Oncevs Kar’ ougny onv éb *dorddn mapa. 


55° 


| @HZETS. 
TOMwWY aKOVwY EV TE TH TAPOS xpovy 
TAS aipatynpas oupdtwy Siapbopas 


» 4 > > m4 
eyvwKka oO, W 


“~ “a e “A 
mat Aatov, tavuy & odots 


év taicd axovwy paddoy é€eriorapat. 


dévor- L, the ¢@ made from -#. 
of the Mss. 


647 dy, ofs] So Mekler, for the @dovs 
(Vat. has ws written over ovs.) Tyrwhitt’s ayrws is read by Brunck: 


Porson’s dvous (ap. Kidd p. 217) by Elms. and Nauck: Erfurdt’s dwAws, by Blaydes: 
Hermann’s ddovs, by Dind., Wecklein, and others. Martin suggested polpe (for 


kal +ydp) ddovs.—édoreve’, En’ arwrecar] 
xal arwiteca {as L, A), or é¢dvevea xarwXera. 


544 Sevrépay, sc. rrArryfv: Her. 3- 64 
, Katply...rervpOar: Ant. 1307 rh ye ovK 
dyralay | fracéy rit; Xen. An. §. 8. 12 
dyéxpayov...ws dAlyas waloecer. vécrov, 
accus. in apposition: of mental anguish, 
as O. 7. 10061 aus vocoic’ éyu. 

$845 £& ka &é po... Sikas re: 
but (the deed) has for me (dat. of interest) 
something from the quarter of justice; z.¢. 
it has a quality which tends to place it on 
the side of justice,—to rank it among jus- 
tifiable deeds. Cp. O.7. 1014 wpds dlens 
obser rpduwy (n.). The subj. to &xa is 
7d épyor, easily supplied from &xavov.— 
This is better than to take Exas as impers. 
with wpds dixas as=épdixws, 7: being then 
adv.: ‘my case is in some sort just.’—r¢ 
yap; sc. Exec: ‘why, what justification 
has it?’ 

547 The mss. give nal yip d\Aovs 
dévevean wal dwddeoa. Hermann’s ddovs 
(for d\Aous) must mean either (1) ‘ caught,’ 
as in a net, by fate, or (2) ‘caught’ b 
Laius and his men, in the sense of, 
‘driven to fight for life.’ Neither sense 
is tolerable. Campbell suggests, ‘I mur- 
dered, and was convicted of the murder,’ 
saying that drods épévevca=daruwy povet- 
gas. This is as if one said in English, 
* Having been hanged, he did the murder.’ 
To dyves the short @ would be a grave 


So Mekler. The mss. have épévevca 
548 voy] Suws Mekler. 


objection: Soph. has the first a long 
thrice in dyvoa, twice in dyvoeiy, once in 
d-yows (O. 7. 681), and short never: even 
in avréyrwros (Ant. 875) the o is long. 
Porson’s dyovs could hardly mean, ‘ with- 
out understanding’ merely in the sense of 
‘untuittingly.’ The word means ‘silly,’ 
‘foolish’ (Ant. 281), and should here 
mean, ‘in folly,’ which is not an apt sense. 
And all these corrections, confined to 
GdXovs, leave a blot. 
mal yip dv, obs dpévece’ iy’ deuharay 
a v, @ » & v 
brings out the point on which Qed. 
insists, and to which the words réuy 
xaSapés (548) refer,—viz. that, in slaying, 
he was defending his own life. Cp. 271. 
After he had returned the blow of Lalus, 
the attendants set on him (see on O. 7. 
804-—813). The change of égéveuc’ ty’ 
adrwrecay into épéveveca xal arweoa (or 
xawweoa) would have been easy if é¢é- 
vevrd »’ arwreca had once been written. 
In At. 794 L has dere x’ wdivew instead 
of dere « woiver. Cp. Her. 1. 11 (Gyges 
was forced) 3 rév Secrérean axo\dtva: 7 | 
adréy br’ Ddwy ardédAve a. 
548 vépe... , because he had . 
been first struck by Laius, and was acting 
in self-defence. Plat. Leggy. 869 C aéed- 
gos 3° day adedpdy creivy dv crane: 
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_ CH. A father’s blood? Or. Oh! oh! a second stab— 
wound on wound ! | 
Cu. Slayer! Or. Aye, slayer—yet have I plea—CuH. What 
canst thou plead ?—-OE. —a plea in justice....CH. What?... 
OE. Ye shall hear it; they whom I slew would have taken 
mine own life: stainless before the law, void of malice, have 
I come unto this pass! : 


Cu. Lo, yonder cometh our prince, Theseus son of Aegeus, 
at thy voice, to do the part whereunto he was summoned. 


Enter THESEUS, on spectators’ right. 


TH. Hearing from many in time past concerning the cruel 
marring of thy sight, I have recognised thee, son of Latus; and 
now, through hearsay in this my coming, I have the fuller certainty. 


850 é¢’ derd\y Dindorf, for drecrdd\y (MSS. and Ald.). In T yap is written 
above, meaning that the writer took «xar’ dughy oh» awreordd\n as a parenthesis.— 
dwocraels Turnebus: 8: éord\y Hermann, Blaydes. 881 & re] & ve A. 
882 rds aluarnpas x.7... Nauck brackets this v. $53 raviv] ra viv L. 
554 axodwy] dravrév is proposed by Wecklein. Aedcowr is read by Nauck and 
Blaydes (the latter conjecturing also dpwr oe). If change were needed, lxdswy 





Bayns yevoudens 4 rin .rpbry raoctry, 
dpuurduevos Apyorra yetpdy «rpére- 
pow, xaddwep wodduor droxreivas Ecrw 
eabapbs xal ddy rodlrys worry woad- 
tut, | tdvos Edvow. Rhadamanthus him- 

was cited as the author of this rule 
(Apollod. 2. 4. 9). és 768° qABov, to 
this plight: cp. on 273. 

649 «al pry introducing the new per- 
son: cp. 1249: so Ant. 526, 1180, 1287: 
As. 1168, 1223: El. 78, 1422. 

850 dndriy, hig message. Usu. of a 
divine or oracular voice (102), but see 
1351: Pind. fr. 53 dual weddww ode addols: 
Eur. Med. 174 u00ww 1’ abdabdvrup | ... 
éugdy (the words of the Chorus). ¢¢’ 
deordAn=érl (ratra) dp’ 2 éorddvn (ep. 
274); ‘that by a small service he might 
win a oe oa (72). : 

661. The cxorés, who did not know 
the name of Oed., could describe the 
traces of wounds about the sightless eyes, 
and brought the mysterious message (72). 

then set out, surmising who it 
was. Meanwhile the name of Oed. had 
become known at Colonus (222), and 
wayfarers who met Theseus raised his 
surmise into certain knowledge. Cp. on 
299 ff. Ww ve, answered by raviv 6°. 
The simplest statement would have been 
byrwxd oe, dxotuv Ev re rg wdpos xpdry 
raviy re. Then, by repetition of the 
partic., we get Eyrwxa, dxodwr re ev 7. ©. 


‘680l¢, the coming of 


Xp-, dxoduw re rayiv. And then, by in- 
sertion of a new verb, Fyrwxd oe, . 
dxovwr dv r. 3. xp., ckerlorapal re dxovwy 
rayoy. Cp. the insertion of #yeira: in 
351, and n. 

553 tyvend o’, ‘I have recognised 
thee '—explaining how he is able to greet 
him by name: not merely, ‘I recognise 
thee.’ fyvexa is used (1) with a dis- 
tinctly perfect sense: Lys. or. 17 § 6 
ratra...rpérepow éyruxare huérepa elvas: 
Dem. or. 3 § 10 Src...d6¢ Bonde»... rarres 
éyrdxaper. (2) More like a present, yet 
always with a certain emphasis, ‘/ have 
come to knew’: Ar. Eq. 871 byruxas oby 
897’ abriy olés éorw; ‘have you found 
out what sort of man he is?’ Her. 1. 207 
el 8 Eyvexas Sr: dvOpwwos els (if you have 
realised that you are a mortal): 
Rep. 366 c lxavds...eyruxer bn dporor 

(he has thoroughly apprehend- 
ed). So Pind. P. 4. 287, Aesch. P. V. gr. 


(Campb. understands the coming of Oed. 
to Attica): the plur. of onejourney, as Arf. 
226 680is xcvcduw épaurdy els dvacrpopthy, 
and so £/. 68: otherwise below, 1397. 
584 dxotev, after the same word in 
g51, is awkward. The ydp in 555 might 
also suggest that the partic. here referred 
to the evidence of his own eyes, not to 
further hearsay by the way. Aetooww is 
intrinsically the best substitute that has 


Theseus from Athens — 
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oKeun Te yap oe Kal 70 SvoTyvoy Kdpa. 
SyAovroy nuw ov? os el, nal o° olxricas 
Gddw *repécbat, S¥opop’ Oidimov, riva 
modews ereoTNS TpOoTpoTHY you 7 Exwy, 
autos TE xn On SVTpOpos TapacTaris. 
didacKe: 5 yap tw’ av mpakw rbyots 
AéEas omoias eLadiotaipny eye: 

ds oldd y’ aurds ws eradedGny Lévos, 
womep ov, xws els wretor aynp eri Levys 
nOdynoa Kwduvedpar év Topo Kapa: 

wote Eévov y av ovde’ ov, waaotep ov viv, 


‘555 


560 


565 


would be nearer to the MSS. (cp. 576). 587 '‘xepécOa Reisig, Elms., and 
most edd.: ri EpecOar L (re épéoGax ist hand), rf (ri A) &pec@ac most Mss., and 
Ald.: o’ pera: T, B, etc., Turnebus, Brunck.—Oidirou mss.: Oldirovs Elmsley. 
Cp. n. on 461. $61 drolac’ o’ L, the second o’ from a later hand (as it 
seems). In dquoraluyny the letters ~ and 7 have been retouched by the corrector 
(S). 562 we olda y’ adroo L (with a mark x in the left marg.), and so the 
other mss. The change (Dindorf’s) of ws to 8s avoids the extreme awkwardness 





been proposed: but it has no palaeogra- 
phic probability. I had thought of Ixd- 
yaw (cp. §76). Doubtless it is possible 
that axodw» was not a corruption of a 
similar form, but merely an inadvertent 
repetition from 551. 

For axodwy it may be pleaded that the 
sense is at least quite intelligible, and 
that ancient writers, even the most artistic, 
were less careful than moderns in avoid- 
ing such repetitions of single words. Cp. 


. 631 éxBaros, 636 éexBadrd: 638, 640 hd0: 


966, 969 érel: 1000, 1003 Kahéy, 1004 
KaAGs: 1123, 1129: 1451, 1459: 1487 £3 
O. T. 517 dépov, 519 pépowrs, 520 péper: 
th. 1276, 1278 duot: Ant. 73, 76 xel- 
copuas. 

856 cxevij: cp. 1597 eir’ Aruce due- 
wocis orohds. e misery of his aspect 
impresses Creon (747), as it had im- 
pressed the Chorus (150). His garé, 
then, can hardly have announced a prince, 
though it may have indicated a Theban. 
Probably the reference is simply to the 
tale of long and destitute wanderin 
which his wretched apparel told (cp. 3 ff.). 
Sueryvov, as showing how he had blinded 
himself: cp. 286. 

556 ove &¢ al, i.e. Ol8lrovs. Cp. O. 7. 
1036 wroudcdns...6s ef (Oedipus). Od. 
24. 159 ovdé ris nuelwe Sivaro -yruwwa Toy 
é6vra, ‘and not one of us could tel] that 
he was the man’ (Odysseus). 


857 ° aor. (used by Thuc., 
Plat., etc.); the fut. érepjcona: was also 
Attic; but the Attic pres. was érepwrdw, 
érelpopas being only lonic. 

558 dxlorys, hast presented thyself. 
Plat. Symp. 212 D érucrfwa: éxt rds Oépas. 
Esp. of a sudden and unlooked-for a 

before a place (as in war): 
socr. or. 9 § 58 puxpol dey fiabderw abrdpy 
eri ré Basiheov é » wodang...dnos 
+’, obj. gen.: rl xporrpéruw wédur éué re 
ee riyou ... dvorraty 
V ... TUX OG .., : 
‘strange would be the fortune which (=I 
cannot imagine wat fortune) you could 
succeed in mentioning, from which I 
would hold aloof’: another way of saying 
ovx dy ruyas X. roauryy, drolas dpural- 
uae. When the optat. with d» stands in 
the antecedent clause (as dy réxos here), 
the optative without dy stands in the rela- 
tive clause: cp. //. 13. 343 udda Kev Opa- 
os ef, | ds rére ynOnoeer : hewould 


‘be right bold of heart, who should then 


rejoice. Ar. Vud. 1250 obx dy drogvolyy 
ovd’ dy dBodar ovderi, | Sorts xadérere xdp- 
Soroy Thy Such a relative 
clause is equivalent to a protasis with ef 
and optat.: as here to e adrijs dguoral- 
uy. Cp. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, — 
§ 62. 4. Carefully distinguish the opt. 
dy...weEacus at 1172, where see n. 
wpaktv, ‘fortune,’ not ‘action.’ The 
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For thy garb, and that hapless face, alike assure me of thy name; 
and in all compassion would I ask thee, ill-fated Oedipus, what 
is thy suit to Athens or to me that thou hast taken thy place 
here, thou and the hapless maiden at thy side. Declare it; dire 
indeed must be the fortune told by thee, from which I should 
stand aloof; who know that I myself also was reared in exile, like 
to thine, and in strange lands wrestled with perils to my life, as 
no man beside. Never, then, would I turn aside from a stranger, 

such as thou art now, 


of ws, as ‘since’, followed by ws, ‘that’. For y’ avrds Doederlein and Dindorf 
read xavrds. 863 xws els Dobree: xuWoris sss. The corruption may have 
arisen from the fact that the contraction for e« has some general likeness to that 
for or. yore Vauvilliers, Elmsley. 566 tivo y' ay Vauvilliers: Edvor yap 
MSS. —ovdd»’ A, R, V3, Ald.: od8» L, with most Mss. 


-— eee ee 


sing. wxpais in Soph. usu. means ‘for- 
tune,’ 43. 790, Zr. 182, 294: while the 
sense of ‘action’ usu. belongs to the plur. 
wpdéas, as below, 958, O. 7. 895, Ant. 
435. There is only one Sophoclean ex- 
ception each way: in 7r. 879 wpaits= 
‘mode of doing,’ and in Ass. 1308 xpa- 
gecs=‘fortunes.. Cp. Aesch. ?. V. 95 
wégppu’ eavdoica rpaiw "loés. Her. 3.65 
arécXase THy éwvrod rpht. 

862 Efvos. Aethra, the mother of The- 


seus, was daughter of Pittheus, king of 


Troezen, where Theseus was brought up, 
in ignorance that his father was Aegeus, 
king of Athens. On arriving at man- 
hood, he received from his mother the 
tokens of his birth (cvuBora, yrwplopara) 
—the sword and sandals left at Troezen 
by d set out for Attica. There 
he slew the sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
were plotting against his father, and was 
acknowledged by Aegeus as his heir (Plut. 


Thes. qt 3). d 
wkdora es 


663 f= xal ds {6 
dvjp. With rdeisros the strengthening 


' eds or els dtp is esp. freq.: 77. 460 rAdi- 
_ eras dvhp els: Eur. Her. 8 rielorwr pe- 


récxow als dytp: Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 15 Oy- 
caupovs...wrhelorovs évi dvdpl: Thuc. 8. 40 
meg ye TéAG...treiora, Cp. O. 7. 1380 n. 
With the Ms. xs ts the ws before éra:- 
Se00ny must be repeated before 46Anca, 
the constr. being, cal (ws) #OAnca, ws 
dyhp Tis wdeiota WOAnoe. This has been 
compared with Xen. Anaéd. 1. 3. 15 apxe- 
6a. éwloraya we ris kal Dros patio?’ 
abe pla dep some would omit sind 

two words),—a passage not properly 
similar: and here Sip becomes very 
weak. Elmsiey, adopting xd@n, took 


J. S. IL. 


dvip as = els dv}, quoting [Eur.] RAes. 500 
cal whetora yupay rhyd' drhp xabvBplcas 
(where, for xal, read efs with Hermann): 
and Eur. Hec. 310 baviw Urép yijs ‘ENAd- 
80s xdNucr’ dvip, where we should perh. 
read «d\ucr’ drhp els “EdAd8os Sarwy 
Orep. 

dri Eévys: 184. 

564 «v6vveipar’ (acc. of cognate 
notion), his encounters, on his way over 
land from Troezen to Attica, with various 
foes,—the robbers Periphetes, Sinis, Sci- 
ron, Procrustes,—the sow of Crommyon, 
—etc.; his slaying of the Minotaur in 
Crete;—his fighting on the side of the 
Lapithae against the Centaurs, etc. In 
all bis Gos Theseus was depicted by the 
Attic legend as the champion of the op- 
pressed, —ddicfows pev ovddrva, rovs dé 
+ ala Plas auuvotduevos (Plut. Zhes. 
7). 

dv teu xdpg, at the risk of my own 
life, é@ denoting the stake: Eur. Cyci. 
654 & ry Kapl curduvetcomer: Plat. Lack. 
187 B uh obx dy ro Kapl duty 6 xlvduvos 
xwdvvedyras, add’ ép rois vido. Cp. Od. 
2. 337 wapéyern xepadds, at the risk of 
their lives (as 3. 74 yuxds rapOdueras): 
Ll. 9. 322 alév éuhy yuxww wrapaBaddspue- 
pos wodeulfer. The irreg. dat. 
from nom. xapa again Ant. 1272, El. 445 
vw. é. Pe 2: it occurs first in 

eogn. 1018, the Homeric dat. being 


xdpyrs or xpari. 7. 

565 £. flvov with brecrparoluny as 
well as cwexcafay: cp. lat. Phaed. 
108 B ryy axaGaprop (Yvuxnr)...dwas petye 
re xal Uwexrpéwera:. The notion is 
that of retiring (dro-) out of the path to 
avoid meeting a person. Soph. has the 
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virextpaTroiwny My) ov ouveroglew - det 
efo.d arnp wy, xare THs és | auptov 
ovdey mhéov por cov péreorw Tipépas. 
Ol. One, 70 oov yevvaiov éy opixp@ doyy 
Tra.pnKev Gore Bpaxé’ pot deco Gar dpaca. 570 


ov yap pe os cit, 


GTov TAT pos yeyas 


Kat yas Grroias 7)Gor, cipnKas Kupeis: 
aor ert pou TO Aourov ovdey aAAo mAnv . 
elrrety a. xpnse, w Adyos Stoixerau 


@H. rovr auTo yvov dt 


aoX’; Omws av éxpabo. 575 


OI. Saicwv i ixave TOUMOY aO\uov déuas 
oot Sapov, ov o7rovdatov els oyu ta de 


Képon Tap auToU Kpelocoy 7 


} popdy Kahn. 


@H. Trotov 5é xépdos afwis Kew PE peor ; 

OI. Xpovy padous ay, ouxt T@ WapovTe Tov. 580 
@H. Troi dp u] v7) mpog dopa Sphacreras ; ; 

OI. oray Odvw "yo Kat ov pov tapers yep. 


666 2’ ob cvvexcintves o° I, with an 7 erased after yu’, and ph od written over «’ od. 


The o’ is in B, T, etce.: but not in A, R, L’, V%. 


870 Bpax? dynol MSS.: Bpayéa 


pot Brunck, Dindorf, Blaydes: Spaxé’ duod Hartung: Bpaxé’ Ey’ évdeicba ppdoa: 
is proposed by Wecklein; Spaxé'’ éuol ppdoa dpa by Hense; Bpaxda nvOcicba 


apéwe. by Nauck (formerly). 


act. with gen., 77. §49 raw 3° bwexrpéra 
woba.—ruwvacetay, to help in extricat- 
ing: Antiph. or. § § 93 Td odua dwerpyads 
h ux? cuvetéoucer. 

667 dvip=6rnris: Ant. 768 dpovelru 
Heitor 9 xar dydp’ liv. Cp. 393. 

66s cov=7 gol: Ant. 14 whelaw xpb- 
vos | dy Set pu’ dpéoxesw rois éxet rap éy- 
rr Thuc. 1. 8g &eor: 8’ uty padror 

é 

seo 70 ody yevvatov: shown in spar- 
ing Oed. the painful task of introducing 
himself and < ing his story. 

sige ea pas r. of waplnys) raged 
with Sore ‘has gracious! y per- 
mitted that there should be,’ etc. Cp. 
gor: EL 1482 dAdka por wdpes Avy ops- 
xpov elweiy: Ant. 1043 (003' ws) Odwrrew 
waphow Keivos. ia ‘has so passed the 
matter on,’ ‘so left it.’) For gevre _CP- 
Her. 6. 5 od yap free rovs Xlous aore 
éwurg Soivac ras: and see on 970. dors 

1 betorba, so that there is need for me, 

xa dpdcras, to say but little. Set- 

ah midd., impersonal, det». (It could 


S72 Blaydes conjectures xde for xal: I should 


not be fass., with Spaxda for subject.) 
Bekker inecd. p. 88. 21 Setras’ avri rod 
Set* awedOeity ye Sefraz. The only ex- 
ample (so far as I know), besides our 
passage, is Plat. Meno 79 C Seiras ofp cou 
wady...ris abris ¢ ews. And pre- 
sently: 9 od Soxei cx widw SeitoOac ris 
abrys dpwricews; In the former place, 
while the best mss. have Seira:, some 
have dei. (I do not add Sefvera:, 1d. BE, 
since that may be personal.) If, however, 
the text can be trusted, these are clear 
carer for it would be very forced to 

6 Abyos. In Her. 4. 11 Seduevor 
(as i =déov) is plainly corrupt: Butt- 
mann's dé: yévovras may be right. If 
we altered éuol to duov, the subject to 
ScigGaz would be rd ody yerraior. But 
then deieGaz would mean ‘requests,’ rather 
than ‘r 1 oad of me. 

For the dat. dof with deoba: (in- , 
stead ie éué as subj. to ppdca:) Eur. 
Lipp. 940 Oeotas eporBadeiw xGori | dAAnv 
dence. yaiay: and see on 721. Wecklein 
takes duol with wapijxer, permisit mshi, 
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or refuse to aid in his deliverance; for well know I that I ama 
man, and that in the morrow my portion is no greater than thine. 

OE. Theseus, thy nobleness hath in brief words shown such 
grace that for me there is need to say but little. Thou hast 
rightly said who I am, from what sire I spring, from what land 
I have come; and so nought else remains for me but to speak 
my desire,—and the tale is told. 


TH. Even so—speak that—I fain would hear. 
OE. I come to offer thee my woe-worn body as a gift,— 
not goodly to look upon; but the gains from it are better than 


beauty. 
TH. 
OE. 
TH. 
OE. 


ae dq’ olas for drolas: but neither change is needed. 
» L*, and most recent edd.: d&épyera: L, A a 

other mss.: Dind., Schneidewin, Campb. 
880 ov MSS.: rw Wecklein, with Schaefer. 


Brunck, Blaydes. 


And what gain dost thou claim to have brought ? 
Hereafter thou shalt learn; not yet, I think. 

At what time, then, will thy benefit be shown ? 
When I am dead, and thou hast given me burial. 


874 dolxera 
&olyera:, and so V*), and the 


875 viv] vw T, Turnebus, 





but the interposed Sev’ forbids this. The 
conject. aos (for duol), ‘to say little % 
thee,’ would be very weak. 

871 £. Theseus has named Oecd. 
(557) and Lalus (553), but not Thebes. 
A knowledge of the stranger's coun- 
try was implied by the rest. Cp. on 205. 
ys could stand with #\9o (cp. O. 7. 
152 Ilv@wvor &Bas, Ph. 630 vews c&yorra), 
but is more ee governed by dré. 

574 xe Néyos Biol eras, and the state- 
ment is at an end. 6 is the explan- 
ation due from Oedipus after sending for 
Theseus. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 528 (Theseus 
to the Thebans) ef ydp rt cal rerdvOar’ 
*Apyeuw tro, | reOvicw, hubvacbe rodeul- 
out xadis, | aloxpis 8° éxelvas, x4 Blan 
Scolxeras: t.e., if you have been wrong- 
ed, you have had satisfaction, ‘and the 
cause ts closed.’ Sdpyeras (L) is certainly 
corrupt. It ought to mean, ‘the discus- 
sion is being carried through,’ rather 
than, ‘our conference draws to an end’ 
(as Campbell, comparing d:efedx\v0a 
wdyra, detAAGor 8:4 paxpod Aéyou, which 
are not similar). And if 46 Aéyes means 
‘our conference,’ then Oedipus is assum- 
ing that his petition has only to be stated 
in order to be granted. 

878 tour avrd marks mess: 
0. 7. 545 OI. ...Baptva’ etpne’ euol. KP. 
rolr’ avro viv you wpwr’ dxouvgow ws dpi. 


877 £. rd 8 | xdp8n: cp. 265. Doe- 
derlein understands, 7d 8¢ xépdy mGdor 
éyabé dorw 9 xadt dor 4 poppy. Schnei- 
dewin and Wecklein adopt this forced 
explanation, which is condemned both 
by wap’ adrod and by the absence of the 
art. with poppy. 

880 ov, ic. so far as Oed. can con- 
jecture the p of Apollo. He could 
not be sure that the close of his life 
lage cannes od mutts his pes 
at the e. e promised sign of the 
end had not yet been piven 4). 

881 woly, sc. xpévy, asks with sur- 
prise for some further definition of the 
he xpbry pads dy. Theseus natu- 

y assumes that the blessings are to 
come in the lifetime of Oedipus. And if 
not now, he asks, then in what contin- 

cy? The answer startles him. wpoc- 
offering, present. Theophrast. 
Char. XXX (=XXVI in my rst ed.) it is 
like the aloxpoxepdys, yanouvros rwot rip 
drwy cal éxdidouévou Ovyardpa xpd xpdvou 
rinds droénuioa, wa ny wéuyy rporpopa 
(a wedding-present). Cp. 1270. Snhas- 
weras, pass.: see O. 7. 672 n. 

883 £ i.¢. ‘You ask for the last offices 
which piety can render: you do not ask 
me for protection during your life-time.’ 
Through the oracle (389), of which The- 
seus knows nothing, a grave in Attica 
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@H. ra doioh’ airel rov Biov, ra FS & péow 

Hn AnoTW toxas 7 Se ovderds zoel. 

évravia yap po. Kewa ovyKopilerat. 

dN’ & Bpayet Sy THvde pw easter xdpw. 

9 e > o ¥ e Q 

Cpa ye nv: ov opiKpes, OU*x, ayav ode. 
TOTEepA Ta TAY cu éexydvov “Kdpou héyes ; 
Kewvou Kopitew neta, “avat, xpnlovot pe 

9% > » J rH] x id 9 Oe a e t 
ahd et Gédovra y, ovdé col pevyew Kadov. 


OI. 
@H. 
Ol. 
@H. 
OI. 


OH. 590 


683 14 dolad’ (from rote) alr L: in marg., yp. rd Aoted’ dp’ alrii Alou (sic): ra 
dota’ airy A: ra Nolabc’ dp’ airh F: ra role@’ airy (or air#) the rest. doleGos occurs 
in Soph. fr. 631, Eur. Helen. 1597. Tad doted’ dp’ is preferred by Doederlein, 
Reisig, Elms., Campb. $84 Anoris loxa o’ Keck. S86 ddd’ dy Bpaxet 
84) 3% is wanting in Vat. (which has étaire:). Hermann conject. @\\' od Spaxeas. 
687 ov] In L, ‘w is written above bya hand of perh. the 12th cent., indicating 
ws jyuxpds, a reading found in L*.—ody] od L, the right-hand stroke of » being 
nearly erased. The first hand wrote ovx dywy, and the x can still be traced. 


585 


ovr is also in F, R*, and the 2nd Juntine. 
T, Farn. Though the Mss. now have aya, dyaw (which Elms. 


Vat.: yap aya» B, 


wx ayww A, R, L* V3, Ald.: der’ eyor 


S88 tiv ow] cow is wanting 


restored) is attested by the original ody in L. 


had become the supreme concern of Oe- 
dipus. td 5° éy péow is governed by A¥- 
otw toyes as= ériAarOavre (see on 223), 
no less than by roet. To make ra 3’ dv 
yt am accus. of respect would suit the 
first verb, but not the second. 8 ot&e- 
vos woe, a solitary instance of this 
phrase (instead of ovderds or wap’ obder 


woetrGar), perh. suggested by the use of 
the prep. in such phrases as d:A puAaxijs 
Exe rr, etc.. 

885 Wvraila : *yes’ for there,— 


in that boon (é ry GarrecGat),—those 
other things (ra é péow) are brought 
together for me: 1.4 if you promise that 
I shall eventually be buried in Attica, 
you cannot meanwhile allow me to be 
forcibly removed to the Theban frontier. 
' He is thinking of protection against 
Creon’s imminent attempt (399). ovyxo- 
plfoues, to collect or store up for oneself, 
was, like ovyxojud7, esp. said of harvest- 
ing (Xen. Anad. 6. 6. 37), and that no- 
tion perhaps tinges the word here. 

686 Wy Bpayel in sense=fpaxeias: 
‘this grace which you ask of me lies in a 
small i oe (not, ‘you ask me this 
favour in brief speech’). The adverbial 
éy Bpaxe does not go with the verb, but 
is equiv. to a predicative adj. agreeing 
with dpe. uch phrases imply the 
omission of the partic. we: so 29 wréA\as 
yap dySpa rév3' bpd: Ph. 26 rodpyow ov 
paxpdy A\é-yes (the task which you set is 


not distant): A/. 899 ws 8 dy yedyoy 
wérr’ eepxdpuny rorow. For Spayet cp. 
293, Plat. Leggy. 641 B Bpaxd ri...dpedos. 
587 ye a however: Aesch. Ag. 
1378 Ae, odv xpdvy ye uy. The only 
ground for dyev rather than dydv is the 
trace of x from the first hand in L: nei- 
ther reading ixinirinascally better than the 
other. Cp. Zi. 1491 Adyuw yap ov | viv 
dori dyuw, GdrAd offs Wuyns wép. The 
word dyev is so far ambiguous that it 
does not necessarily mean a physical con- 
fest, but can mean an tssue or crisis (Lat. 
discrimen, momentum). Plat. Rep. B 
eae aywr...7d xpyorév 4} xaxdw ‘yeré- 
vOas. 
68s Oed. has said, ‘If you 
pledge yourself to keep me in Attica, a 
serious issue will be raised.’ Thesens:— 
‘Do you speak of the relations between 
your sons and me?’ You mean that they 
will contest my right to retain you? 
yevev (Hartung) may be right; but the 
MS. Gcyévev is not condemned by the 
evident fact that Theseus does not yet 
know of the guarre between the father 
and the sons (599). It is enough if he 
knows the sons to exist: they would 
represent the claim of the éyyevets. xd- 
v: the Ms. 4 ’sod is certainly wrong. 
eseus does not ask—‘ Will the issue be 
serious for your kinsmen, or for me?’ 
but, ‘In what quarter will the issue 
arise?? Cp. 606 raud xdxelyww. The 
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Thou cravest life’s last boon; for all between thou 


TH. 
hast no memory,—or no care. 


10I 


Oe. Yea, for by that boon I reap all the rest. 
Tu. Nay, then, this grace which thou cravest from me hath 


small compass. 


OE. Yet give heed ; this issue is no light one,—no, verily. 
Tu. Meanest thou, as between thy sons and me? 

OE. King, they would fain convey me to Thebes. 

TH. But if to thy content, then for thee exile is not seemly. 


in Li—éryévmr MSS.: ¢yyeruw Hartung, ani so Nauck, Wecklein, Blaydes.— 
xayod Schneidewin (who proposed éyvosw for éxysvwy), Wecklein: 7 sod Mss. The 
change of x’ to 7 would have been easy in L. 4% rod (iz. rivos) C. G. Eggert. 
880 xoulfew) xarehOeiy Nauck, Wecklein.—dvaé, xpaiouse Kayser: avayxd{oves L, 


A, and most MSS.: avayxacove. T, B, Vat., Farn. 
aprdgoum F. G. Schmidt: éwatioio: Meineke.—pe Mss.: oe [artung. 


auvilliers, Elms., Blaydes: ay- 
890 ad)’ 


et Oé\owr’ dv y' L, A, with most of the other Mss., and Ald.: aAX’ ef Gédroerd 
y’ L*, Elmsley: @\\’ ef Oé\ocey ay Vat., and so (omitting dy) Blaydes: ad’ el 


Od\owr’ dv B. T, Farn.: ad’ ef Obdowrds y' Reisi 


Herm., Wunder, Paley: dA’ 


od Ge\érrwv E. Goebel, and so (adding +’) Dindorf, Nauck, Wecklein. 





conject. q tov (=rivos) is tame: and 
a has Aa sabe in ser by 
indicating the seco y to the ayuw. 
680 £. Kayser's brat » XPitover (for 
dvayxd{over) is exactly what the sense 
requires, and is fairly near to the MS. 
reading, while the latter is (I think) cer- 
tainly corrupt. verse must not be 
considered alone, but in close connection 
with 590, and with the whole context. 
It has been scape —/ ) *They are for 
compelling (sy gretectors) to convey me 
to The ni But the ellipse of aud bette 
xoulfew is intolerable. And the protectors 
could not be required to do more than 
surrender him. erefore it is no cure 
to pro & @’ (for xeio’) avayxacovel 
pe. To read oe for ue merely shifts the 
first difficulty, and leaves the second. 
(2) ‘They are for putting constraint on 
me, so as to carry (me) to Thebes.’ 
Such an egesis by the acé. infin. is 
impossible here. Who could write dvay- 
kage. oe dyer éxeice, meaning, ‘he is forc- 
ing thee, so as to take (thee) thither’? 
(a) woaltes has been taken as= ‘to re- 
turn,’=xoulfecOas. This needs no com- 
ment. We want either: (1) instead of 
xopllayv, a word =‘fo return’; but xared- 
Get» is very unlikely, and no other sub- 
stitute is obvious: or (2) instead of dvay- 
Kdfoves, a word='‘they wish, seek.’ 
That oN fault = = dvayxatoves is very 
strongly suggest 590, where L has 
GAN’ at Clowr’ dv y’, evidently corrupted, 


by dittographia of +’, from aAX’ ef OéAovra 
y', which L*has. This gives a clear and 
fitting sense, if in 589 we read dvag, 
[overt pe. All the trouble, for the 
Mss. and for the edd., has arisen from 
dvayxatouc:. Hence (1) Goebel, ddd’ ov 
vrey, ‘but if they do not wish thee’ 
(pevyer): (2) Reisig, dAN’ al OXiovrds y’, 
‘but what if it be not seemly for thee to 
shun them when willing (to receive thee) ?’ 
Both these are forced. Campbell sup- 
plies ef Bobd\owro voulfes to explain 6é- 
Aovra, keeping L's OéXovr’ dy: but dx can 
stand with a partic. only when the latter 
is equiv. to an apodosis, as it is in 761. 
So far as the tense of dvayxdfove: is con- 
cerned, a change to the fu. is no gain: 
it is the pres. of tendency or intention. 
But the whole mention of compulsion or 
violence is premature in 589. Oded. leads 
very gently up to the Jiccloware of his 
sons’ unnatural conduct (599). 
sare nip oe wae they, on their 
art, you home, for you, on yours, 
exile is not desirable,—if, indeed. their 
offer is agreeable to you (3.¢. if you have 
no repugnance to Thebes). ovd is here 
the negative counterpart of 84 in apo- ° 
dosis: se. as we can say, & Oéd\orrd ce 
éxeivos xarayoucs, got 8 xareNOeiv xador, 
so also 0862 gol devyery kaddéy. The same 
resoluble quality of ov8é is seen in its use 
for add’ ov (44. 24. 25). Cp. on gor. 
devyav=¢vyak elva:, rather than ‘to 


shun them.’ 
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OI. adN’ ovd’, or’ avros nOedov, trapieray. 


@H. 
OI. 
OH. 
OI. 
@H. 
OI. 
@H. 
OI. 


@ pope, Jupos & év Kaxots ov Lvpdopor. 
orav pays pov, voviére, ravuy 8 éa. 
diiack': avev yrduns yap ov pe xpy Aéyew. 
rétovla, Onaev, Sewa mpos Kaxois KaKd. 
THY tradarav Evpdopayv yévous épeis; 

ov Ont: éret was TOUTS 
rt yap 70 peilov 7 Kar" dvOpwrrov VOOELS 5 
OUTWS EXEL OL’ YS ELIS dam a Any 
Tpos Tov euavrov omeppatrwrv: eoTw dé por 


595 
y ‘EdArver Opoe. 


modw KaredOew pyro, ws marpoKrove. 


@H. 
OI. 
©H. 
OI. 
@H. 
OI. 


ta 8 adda 


a“ “ 0? ? a id 9 > 3 ~ 4 
mas Sntd o° dv wepwaial, wor’ oixeiv Sixa; 
70 Qeiov auvrovs éLavayxdoe ordpa. 
towov alos dSeicavras éx 
9 3 > @ “~ , 
or. og avaykn ryd€ wAnyHvae xGovi. 

Kat Tws yévouT av Tapa KaKElvuY TiuKpG ; 

? ’ 2 » a ? 9 , 

@ pidrar Atyéws tat, pdovors ov yiyverar 
Geotor ynpas ovdé xarOavew sore, 

& wav? 6 TayKpatns xpovos. 
pbiva pev ioxus yns, Pbiver S€ cadparos, 


NOTH PLOY ; 


605 


610 


691 &7’] 8c’ Nauck. srapleca» A, with most Mss. (T has » written over «): raphecay 


(from swaplecay?) L, F, R* 


Herwerden. 
thinks that épets should be Aéyes. 


692 6uyds 3°] Brunck omits 3%, with L? and 
Stobaeus Flor. XX. 27.—fdppopoy] ctudopos Stob. 7. c. 
895 «xaxots] xaxw» Maehly. 


694 Adseu] Yeyer 
596 7 from 7 in L.—Nauck 


608 éfarayxdce L, with most MSS.: é- 





591 dX’ ovd’ presupposes his refusal, 
and justifies it: ‘Nay, seither did they 
consider my wishes.’ wapleray, ‘concede,’ 
sc. éuol xaredOeiv, cp. 570: not due els 
Ti» wods, ‘admit’ (in which sense usu. 
of allowing armies to enter territory, or 
the like: Eur. Suppl. 468 “Adpacroy és 
iw THvde wh waprdvas). 

502 Gupss 8°. 3¢ sometimes corrects 
or objects: O. 7. 379 (n.) Kpéwy 84 coe 
wip’ ovdér (‘ Nay’). Evpdopov: the neut. 
as often in maxims, when the masc. or 
fem. subj. is viewed in jts most general 
aspect: Eur. Or. 232 ducapecrov oi vo- 
courres: cp. O. J. §42N. 

S98 pdlys pov, heard (the matter) 
from me. Distinguish the gen. with éx- 
padw in 114, where seen. Cp. Zi. 889 
dxovcoy ws padotcd pou | rd Ardy 7 ppo- 
poiicay 7 pwpay Aéyys. O. 7. 545 wavOd- 
vew 8’ éyu xaxds | gov. | 


S96 fEvedopdy euphemistic (0. 7. 


' pro mortali: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 2 


n.): cp. 369 rhy wddac yévous pOopdy. 
Here, as there, yépouvs = ‘race,’ not ‘birth.’ 
Theseus supposes Oed. to mean that the 
hereditary curse has fallen on him with 
especial weight. dpets, ‘az// you men- 
tion,’ #¢. ‘do you allude to’: cp. PA. 
439 ff. SI. dvatlou ner gurods éfepjcoua.., 
NE. solov ye rovrov rity ‘Odvecéws 
épets; BI. ov rovrov elroy. 

598 petfov Ff kar’ dvOp., gravins quam 
BeAri- 
ovos 9 Kar’ dvOpwroy vouodérov: Thuc. 7. 
75 pelfes Y xara Sdapva éwerbvGecay. If 
the woe to which he alludes is something 
greater than the calamity of his house, 
then it must be superhuman. voces: 
see On 544. 

G01 Instead of ove for: poe earedOety 
wore, we have for: yos kareNOeiv pritrore, 
since for: wor = ‘my doom is,’ {yula xetral 
por.—Cp. on 407. 

C02 wepwatad’ (cp. on 44), summon 


——] 
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TH. 
OE. Thus it is with me. 
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Nay, when / was willing, they refused. 

But, foolish man, temper in misfortune is not meet. 
When thou hast heard my story, chide; till then, forbear. 
Say on: I must not pronounce without knowledge. 

I have suffered, Theseus, cruel wrong on wrong. 

Wilt thou speak of the ancient trouble of thy race? 
No, verily : é#at is noised throughout Hellas. 

What, then, is thy grief that passeth the griefs of man? 
From my country I have been 


driven by mine own offspring; and my doom is to return no 
more, as guilty of a father’s blood. 
TH. How, then, should they fetch thee to them, if ye must 


dwell apart ? 


And how should bitterness come between them and me? 


Or. ‘The mouth of the god will constrain them. 
TH. In fear of what woe foreshown? 

OE. That they must be smitten in this land. 
TH. 

OE. 


Kind son of Aegeus, to the gods alone comes never 


old age or death, but all else is confounded by all-mastering 


time. 


avayxatea: A, R, 
as B, T, have delcayres, as 
ynpas A, R, Ald.: Oeots yjpas L, R?, 
B, T, Vat., Farn.—ovdé xardaveiy Mss. : 
. 3§3, Brunck, -aaprh § 

raes, e pay ts 


to themselves: Eur. Ae. 977 rl xpry’ 
éréuwpe rev éudy dx céuew wodas aor’ 
oludy S(xa, if tt ts understood that you 
cannot live with them in Thebes. dere 
introduces the condition: Thuc. 1. 28 
érotyos be eva: xal dore dugordpous pévecw 
xaré xwpay, the said that they 
were also ready (to make an armistice) 
under the condition that each party should 
remain where they were. 

608 avayxdou. There is no reason 
for changing eat to pres. here. The 
oracle been given (388), but its effect 
was to come. gee I 179. 

606 Sri, as if rotor ypnopuow dxotcay- 
tas had preceded. Ne ot ith 8elcarras : 
verbs of fearing are sometimes followed 
by ws or Srws with indic. (instead of 47 
with subj. ); as in £/. 1309 3 but by &r< 
only as=‘because.’ ryde.. xGovi, loca- 
tive dat., not instrum. (as schol. Uro rad- 
THs TH xGords). Oed. interprets Ismene’s 
less plbee pact statement (41 

6 tdud « dudene eae dud xal (rd) 
aria cp. §88. Cp. Eur. £/. jo1 rv- 


Earth’s strength decays, and the strength of the body; 


V3, Ald., Elms., Blaydes. 
as though Ag to reuyalad’ in 602. 


604 decicarras] A few Mss., 
GOS Geoicr 
F (with o« written above): Geots rd Yipes 


o08¢ uhy Oavety Philostratus Viz. 
610 Froehlich proposes Ove pévos iar 
yuyas: Hartung, ¢0iva ev lexus vo. Nauck would delete 


xas Bapelas rds duds xduod warpés: PA. 
474 Todudy Te xal ro08'. Poetry tolerated 
such omission of the second art. even 
when the subjects were sharply opposed : 

Aesch. Ag. 324 xal rir a\drruw Kal xpa- 
Tyodyrwv. ‘Theseus cannot foresee any 


cause which should trouble the ancient - 


amity between Athens and Thebes (619, 


632). 

G08 yipas...xarGavev: for the inf. 
without art. co-ordinated with another 
noun cp. /7. to. 173 éwl gupod terara 
dxufe | ; pdda. Avypds EdePpos 'Axacors 72 
Ree 

et, confounds, ruins, effaces: 
Her. 4 136 ovyxéu Ta wdvree dy Opwirwr 
pousua, : a: fitting here, pre applicable 
to breach of treaties, /7. 4. 269 od» +’ 
Spx’ Exevay | Tpides. pancoeke epithet 
of sleep in Az. 675, and of fire in PA. 
986. Cp. Shaksp. Sonnets 63, 64 ‘With 
Time’ ty injurious band crush’d and o’er- 

worn ’:...‘by Time’s fell hand defaced.’ 
¢10 0a pav...pOlve 88, epanaphora, 
as 5, O. 7. 25 POlvovca yer... | POlvouca 
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a A 4 Ud > td id 
OyvyaoKe Sé rioti, Braordve 5 amvortia, 
Kat mveuna TavToy ovtror our’ ey avopacw 

, 4 ? » ‘A ‘4 o 
girous BéBynxev ovre mpos modw médew. 

a 4 ‘ » “a > 9» e ? 4 
Tols péev yap yon Tos 8 év vote ov 

pev ydp 78q py xpory 


Ta. TEpTVa TiuKpG ylyverau Kavlis ida. 


615 


‘ ” 4 3 Ca) 
Kat Tato. @nBais eb Tavuy evnpepet 
Kados Ta pos oé, pupias O pupios 

6vos TexvovTat vuKTas ynuépas T° id», 
> . 4 “~ o 4 
év ais ta vov Eipdoova Se€para 


, ~ > ~ o 
Scope SiacKedacw &k opikpov ddyou: 


620 


iy’ oupos evdwv Kat Kexpuppeévos véKus 
Wuypos tor avrav Deppov alua sierat, 
> A » 4 t ‘ “a 4 
et Zeus ere Zeus yw Arcos DoiBos cadys. 


vv. 610, 618. 


612 ovr’ dy dvdpdow] ofr’ is wanting in A, B, Vat. 


613 rire] 


L has an erasure of two letters before this word: one of them had the acute 


accent. 
(cp. n. on 610). 


614 dcréow L. Nauck and Wecklein would delete vv. 614, 615 
617 xadis ra] xadio re L: the other MSS., too, have re or 


ré: ré is due to the London ed. of 1722. Meineke prefers xadds rd, and so 
Campb.: Schneidewin conject. ra Agora: Nauck, @ Agore: Blaydes, «déd\ucra: 


Hartung, «al Agora (writing evjuepa in v. 616). 


conject. leas. 


618 iésy mss.: Blaydes 


619 detwpara T, Farn.: Sefiduara L, A, with most MSS. 





3’, 259 Exwr pev...exwr 34. yis has been 
needlessly suspected: here, as in the 
great speech of Ajax (Ai. 669—677), 
‘human destiny is viewed in relation to 
the whole order of nature. Cp. Tenny- 
son, Zithonus 1 ‘The woods decay, the 
woods decay and fall, The vapours weep 
their burthen to the ground, Man comes 
and tills the field and lies beneath, And 
after many a summer dies the swan.’ 

611 | pagal comes into existence, 
—like the other natural growths which 
wax and wane: fig. of customs and insti- 
tutions in Ant. 296 vbéucp’ EBdacre, El. 
1098 §Sdacre rouimua. 

612 mvevpa is not here the wind of 
fortune (as Eur. H. F. 216 Gray Geds vox 
wreiua peraBadow roxy), but the spirit 
which man breathes towards man, and 
city towards city; the spirit of friendship 


’ orenmity. Cp. Aesch. 74ed. 705 (where, 


though fortune is meant, the daluus is a 
person), daiuwr | AXdparos ¢» rporalg 
xpovia perad-|Naxros [ows dy EXOo | Ga- 
Aepwrépy | wvedpars. Ant. 136 (Capa- 
neus menacing Thebes) Saxxeiwy éré- 
ave. | pewats éOlorwr dayéuwe. Eur. 
Suppl. 1029 adpaus dédédras | yervalas... 
yuxds. So rrety uévos, xérov, Epwra etc. 

613 BiByxev, is se (cp. 1052). Though 


(¢.g-) wvetpa plow BéBner dy dySpdouw 
could not mean, ‘a friendly spirit es steady 
among men,’ yet rveGpa radrdy BéBnxery 
can mean, ‘the same spirit i set,’ i.e. 
blows steadily. Cp. Ar. Ran. 1003 frlx’ 

7d wveGua delov | kal caderrnxds Ad- 
Bos. wédAe ethic dat., on the part of. 

6142 ti) yap 45n, for some men 
at once (%.¢., r but a brief friendship), 
for others, later. m is here used as 
avrixa more often is: cp. Aesch. Cho. 
1020 wbxGos 3 6 wey altri’, 6 8’ Hea. No | 
relationship between men or states is 
permanent, for the feelings with which 
they regard each other are liable to 
change, —from liking to dislike, yes, and 
back again to liking. xatO&ig oa, by 
completing the circle, completes the pic- 
ture of inconstancy. Nauck has quite 
needlessly suspected these two vv. The 
maxim ascribed to Bias of Priene (c. 550 
B.C.), gerey ws pucrjeorras xal wucely ws 
@uijoorras (Arist. Rk. 2. 13, Cic. De 
Amic. 16. §9 ita amare oportere ut si ali- 
quando esset osurus), is paraphrased in Ai. 
679 ff., with the comment, rots roAdolor 
yap | Bporae daiorés éc8’ érarpelas Unity : 
cp. 16. 1359 4% Kdpra woddol viv dita 
xav0cs wixpol. 

616 OrBars dat. of interest, if she 
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faith dies, distrust is born; and the same spirit is never steadfast 
among friends, or betwixt city and city; for, be it soon or be it 
late, men find sweet turn to bitter, and then once more to love. 
And if now all is sunshine between Thebes and thee, yet 
time, in his untold course, gives birth to days and nights untold, 
wherein for a small cause they shall sunder with the spear that 
plighted concord of to-day; when my slumbering and buried 
corpse, cold in death, shal] one day drink their warm blood, if 
Zeus is still Zeus, and Phoebus, the son of Zeus, speaks true. 
620 d5pe. Hermann (De ust antistroph., p. xiv.): Sopt Mss. (Soupt L*), Ald., as in 


V. 1314 dopl xpardvwy, in 1386 Sopt xpariioa:, and almost always. Triclinius wrote 
éy dopi, and so Brunck.—é« opuxpod Adyou L, B, F, R*: de mexpod Adyou R: éx om- 


xpod xpdvou A (yp. Aoyou): éx waxpod xpévov B, T, Vat., Farn. 
yra » L; & has been made from a, and there is room for more than one letter 


QUTW VY 


622 avriv) 


after it. The first hand had written avrd a, disjoining the letters, as often (Introd., 





has her relations with you in a peaceful 
state. evnpeped. edquepia=either (1) ‘fine 
weather,’ evdla, as Arist. Hist. An. 6. 15 
Sray etnueplas yeroudyns dvabepualynra: 
4 yi, or (2) ‘prosperity.’ The verb is 
always figurative. Arist. Fol. 6. 8. 22 
Tats cxodacrixwrépass Kal uaddowr ebnpue- 
poboas wrédeou. 

@17 xados has been censured as faulty 
after the ef in «bnpuepei: its defenders 
might have quoted Eur. fr. 886 rdv 
kadus evdalsova. It means, ‘ satisfac- 
torily,’ ‘as we could wish,’ and is repre- 
sented by the word ‘all’ in the version 
above. td is better than rd for the MS. 
ve(or rd). td wpdé¢ of would be rather, 
‘so fag as her relation to you is concerned’ 
(ace. of respect),—when ra viv should be 
read in 616. This would make the wel- 
fare shoe Thebes pr aphe cl hepa ent rar ~ 
mu' amity. rr : cp. As. 64 
paxpds xivapliuyrot xpivos. 

618 recvoura. The midd. was more 
commonly used of the mother, the act. 
of the father (though converse instances 
occur); the midd. is used figuratively, 
“~ as here, in Aesch. Ag. 754 (5ASos), Eur. 

| J. 7. 1262 (xOur). Udy, as it proceeds. 
Cp. £i. 136§ woddal xucdodvras vixres 
hudpas 7’ twas | af raird coe Selfovew. 

619 ty als, in the course of which: 
se. at some moment in them. So Awf. 
1064 xdrioOc wh woddods Ere | rpdxous 
dysdAnriipas lov rehuw | év olce...dor- 
Boe drridods foe. Sefispara, pledges 

iven by placing one’s right hand in ano- 
er’s: the word occurs only here, and in 
Athen. 159 B (poet. anonym.) @ xpuct, 
defiupa kdducror Bporots, gift most wel- 
come to men. éefioic@a: is only ‘to 


greet’ or ‘welcome’: but Sefas d&ddva: ~ 


cal NauBavew, etc., suggested the phrase 
here. Cp. //. 2. 341 erovdal 1’ dxpyra 
ral Betsal, ps éwéwOper. In Eur. Suppl. 
30 Theseus says of Polyneices, Eros yap 
> po, as if alluding to hereditary tela 
between the royal houses. Cp. 632. 

620 Siacxdecw, they will 
‘throw their pledges to the winds’ by an 
armed invasion of Attica. Cp. Ant. 287 
vopous duackedav, to make havoc of laws. 
Sdépe. (instead of the more freq. Sopl) is 
required by metre also in 1314, 1386, Ar. 
Pax 357 crv Spa ody arwid, Vesp. 1081 
(where MsS. fv opl tiv dowld:),—all 
iambic or trochaic. The phrase in Ar. 
came from Soph. Manos, acc. to Choero- 
boscus 376.19. Cp.[Eur.] Rhes. 274 uaxas 
xpd yapur xal Baordfouer,—a plur. 
on the analogy of this dat. sing. 

621 t’ could mean, ‘ata where,’ 
at the grave (see on 411), but is better 
taken as=‘in which case,’ ‘when,’ since 
the moment of rupture (dacxedwow) 
would not be the battle at Colonus, but 
the preceding declaration of war. «t8ev 
(cp. on 307), in contrast with the fierce 
combatants on the above him. 

622 sige v, here of the 

hysical contrast between death and life; 

t in Ant. 88 Gepuny éwl Wuxpois. Kxap- 
Slay éxas, ‘thy heart is hot on chilling 
deeds’ (xpuepots). Simonides rre. § viv 
3 6 wen dy wovry xpvepds véxut. For the 
idea of the buried dead draining the life- 
blood of their foes cp. £7. 1420 wraXlppu- 
roy yap aly’ uretatpodcs raw | xravorruy 
of wavs Oavdvres. 

623 caddis, true (as a prophet) : 792 : 
0. 7. 101t rapBea ye ph wor PoBos EEéAGy 


iu. 
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GAN ov yap avday Ov Taxivynr’ én, 


» ’ 9 3 ? a “ id 
éa p ev olow npbdpny, To cov pdovov 
¥ 


8 cd ? 2Q7 9 “a 
murtov @vrdoowy: Koutror Oidirour épets 
dxpetov oixntnpa SéEacGa. tore 
trav évOdd, etrrep pn Oeot evoovoi pe. 

N 


XO. 


@H. 


avaf, maAat Kal TaUTa Kat TowavT erry 
~ “Qs FQ? € A e “” 2 ? 

yn 778 08 aynp as tela épaivero. 

tis Snr dv avdpos evpévecay éxBddor 


630 


AS ad “a A € 4 
TOLOVd, OTW TpwToy pev 4 Sopvsevos 
Kown Tap uw aidy doTw éotia; 

» > @ e (4 > 4 
érecta 8 ixérns Sayovev advypévos 
3 4 


yn THo€ Kdpot Sacpov ov oppor rive. 


635 


ayo aweBioGeis ovtror éxBala ydpu 


p- xivi.). 


625 ptdunr] Nauck conject. qvédunp. 


628 eicous:] 


yevsouos L?.—pe] The first hand in L wrote yo: or mov: a later hand cor- 


rected it. 
63° is wanting in A, R: 8 
gave dxnp 6&3’. 


Reisig amended this to 883’ dip. 


630 1773") rn L ase the corrector added &.—85" dvhp] 


Brunck 
631 a» is wanting in 


The Mss. have 688 dyhp: 





caps. So pidros cagjjs, a proved friend 
(Eur. Or. 1155), ypaumareds caddis an 
accurate scribe (Aesch. fr. 348). 

624 tax(vyta,=d wy deo Adyy Kuvei- 
oa (see (526), secrets which should be 
allowed to rest beyond the veil: so dr. 
1060 Spas ne raxlyyra dd ppevuw ppdca, 
the secrets locked in my soul. (Cp. 
Gray: ‘No farther seek his merits to 
disclose, Or draw his frailties from their 
dread abode.') 

625 f. fa pe af rourots) & (Aéywr 

iunv, leave me (permit me to cease 
re ae where I began (the prayer 
for an Attic home). Cp. //. 9. 97 é col 
pay Ahitw, odo & dptoua:. Here we cannot 
well evolve ag’ or ¢& ay from dy olew: 
nor, again, would é» ols +ptauny be 
idiomatic. td odv...mieréy dvAdowey, 
taking care that thy part is loyally done: 
cp. O. 7. 320 7d ody Te ov | kd-yw diolew 
rovudy (thy part): 4s. 1313 Spa wy rod- 
pov xal rd ody (thine interest): 2. 
99 ws 7d ody Euviix’ éyw (thy saying). 
Both idiom and rhythm are against join- 
ing 7d od» xeoror as ‘thy good faith.’ 
628 wep py Yevoover, you will find 
me helpful,—that is to say, if the gods do 
not disappoint me. ¢mwep marks the 
point which must be taken for granted, 


in order that épets (626) should hold ° 


good: cp. Eur. H. F. 1345 Setra: yap 6 
Geos, elwep Exr’ bvrws Oeds (assuming him 


to be so), | ovdevés. Lys. or. 12 § 48 
elrep iw dvip ayabés, expiv dy, etc. 
(Cp. Thompson Syntax § 2258. 4.) 

629 wddar: 287, 459. The Chorus, 
tempering caution with nature, tes- 
tify that the promise of Oedipus is, at 
least, not merely a device inspired by the 
arrival of the King. 

630 idalvero raev (without os)= 
‘was manifestly intending to perform’: 
épaivero a: Tehuw = ‘2 as one in- 
tending to perform,’ #s marking the as- 
pect in which he presented himself to 
their minds. Aé. 326 xal 3dos dor as 
rt Spacelwe xaxov. For the imperf., cp. 7 
Aesch. Ag. §93 Noyos rocovras Phevrehs 
obs’ épayounr, by such reasonings I ap- © 

(was made out to be) in error. 

631 Syr’, ‘then,’ a comment on the 
speech of Oed. rather than on the words 
of the Chorus, as oft in questions (cp. 602). 
ixBdAou: properly, ‘ cast out of doors,’ as 
a worthless thing: hence, ‘reject’, ‘repu- 
diate’: Eur. fr. 362. 4§ rpoyovwr wadad 
Oéops’ Soris éxBaret: Plat. Crito 46 B 
rous 52 Noyous, ots dv ry Eurpocde Bre- 
yor, o§ ddvaya: viv éxBadety. Others 
take it literally, ‘cast out of the land’, 
so that avdpds edpdveray rowide = drdpa 
evperi} rxovde. But the notion of rashly 
scorning what is really precious gives 
more point both here and in 636. 

632 £. Stew, not Srov, is right. Con- 
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But, since I would not break silence touching mysteries, 
suffer me to cease where I began; only make thine own word 
good, and never shalt thou say that in vain didst thou welcome 
Oedipus to dwell in this realm,—unless the gods cheat my hope. 
CH. King, from the first yon man hath shown the mind to 
perform these promises, or the like, for our land. 

TH. Who, then, would reject the friendship of such an 
one ?—to whom, first, the hearth of an ally is ever open, by 
mutual right, among us; and then he hath come as a suppliant 
to our gods, fraught with no light recompense for this land and 


for me. 


A, B.—Nauck conject. éxBddo: Evvovalas. 
SopdEeros), Brunck, Elms., Herm., Dind., Blaydes.—dopvgevos] gtAdeevos L?. 
"@A6° wnitten over Sopytewos.) Kuster conject. dsoputdvas. 

L and most mss., Ald., Suid.: «ow 7’ dp’ T, Farn., Vat. 
L, A, with most Mss.: oeSacdels B, T, Vat., Farn. 


strue: Sry h Sopdiercs dria aléy xowy 
dort rap’ hpir, lit., ‘to whom the hearth 
of an ally is always common among wal 
eovy, ‘common,’ = ‘giving reciproc 
hospitality,’ which Theseus could claim 
at Thebes, as Oedipus at Athens. aléy, 
s.c. ‘even if he had not this special claim.’ 
This seems better than to take cow? as 
(1) ‘common to him with other Thebans,’ 
(2) ‘provided by our State,’ (3) ‘common 
to him with mss,’ or (4) ‘accessible,’ as 
Andoc. or. 2 § 147 olxla xoworary Ty 
Seounéry. With Srov the above version 
could not stand (since ‘delongs to him’ 
could not replace ‘exists for Aim’), and 
so we should have to understand, Srov 4 
Sopégevos toria aly xovh dori wap’ hyir, 
whose allied hearth (at Thebes) is always 
regarded among us as open to us (‘as a 
common possession,’ Campb.): but this 
seems very forced. 

» ‘spear-friend,’ is one with 
whom one has the tie of éev{a in respect 
of war: te, who will make common 
cause with one in war. — It is applied by 
Aesch., Soph., and Eur. only to princes 
or chiefs, with an armed force at their 
command. ns Aesch. Cho. 362 tévos re 
al Sopétevos Sour, said by Orestes when 
he presents himself rayre\9] cayiw Exwr: 
.¢. he comes not merely as the personal 
févos of the royal house, but as a chief 
in armed alliance with it. Plut. (for. 
295 B, Quaest. Gr. 17) asks, ris 6 dopdte- 
vos; He conjectures that it meant, 2 
ransomed prisoner of war, in his subse- 
quent friendly relation to the ransomer 


In reverence for these claims, I will never spurn his 


632 Srov mss.; Sry Suid. (s.2. 
(L has 
633 xovh rap’ 

636 cepiabeis 
Blaydes conject. &ywye 


(éx Sopsarwrou Soptievcs mpocayopevs- 
pevos). This is against the of the 
poets, our only witnesses. nd the 
source of the guess is clear. Plutarch 
was thinking of the verbal compounds, 
SopidAwros, Soplxryros, Sopl\ywros, etc. 
From these he inferred that Jdopdtevos 
would mean primarily, ‘a friend gained 
through the spear.’ 

Wecklein brackets the whole passage 
from 632 Sr¢ down to 637 rhe roide as 
‘a later addition,’ because (1) there could 
be no gexna when Oedipus did not even 
know the name of Theseus (68), and (2) 
ceBisGels in 636 is suspicious. On this, 
see ad lo. As to(r), the ela to which 
Theseus refers is not a personal friend- 
ship, but a hereditary alliance between 
the royal houses, as in Eur. Sugpi. 930 
Polyneices (whom he had not seen be- 
fore) is his gévos. Cp. on 619. After 
Wecklein’s excision, we have ris df’ da» 
dvSpds edudvacay exSddor | raotde; xXwpg 
3 furady ppibegpes This is Ansa ris 

634 £ ypévos, not, ‘ use,’ but, 
‘while,’ he a come. Besides his public 
claim (632), Oed. has two personal claims, 
(r) as the suppliant of the -Eumenides, 
(2) as a visitor who can make a valuable 
return to Athens for protecting him. 

, usu. ‘tribute’ (O. 7. 36, and so 
in Xen.); here fig., ‘recompense.’ 

e68e@ The aor. oeBicdels only here: 


ceBifer 1007, reBloaca Ant. 943, veBlfo- - 
In later - 


pas (midd.) Aesch. Suppl. 922. 
Gk. the pass. aor. of ceBdfouar was de- 
ponent, as Anth. P. 7. 122 al, at Ivda- 
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S *euzodkw Karorxew. 


eS evOdd nov tro févm pipvew, od vw 


? (4 > E > ~ o? ‘4 
Ta&w grat ei S uov oreixew péra 


760 OU, TovTwY, Oidimous, Sidwpi cor 640 
Kpivavte ypnobas: rHde yap Evvoicopat. 

Ol. & Zed, 8d0ins toto. Trowovrowow ev. 

@H. ri Snra ypples; 7 Sdpous oreixew enous ; 

OI. et por Béus y Fv. aA’ Oo xapds eof ade, 

@H. & @ ti mpdfes; ov yap dyriorycopas 645 

Ol. & @ Kparyow tov ep éxBeBAnkdrTov. 

@H. peéy av déyous Sapna THs cuvovcias. 


OI. et cot y arep dys eupevet TedovvTi por. 


cepOels: Mekler, ayw oéBas Gels. 


637 xwpa] xwpea L. 


éuwadw MSS.: Eurolu 


Musgrave, and so Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, Blaydes, Hartung, and others: 


ura vow Meineke. 


638—641 Dindorf brackets these four verses; two of 
which (vv. 640 f.) had already been condemned by Nauck. 

most MSS.: rd» févor B, T (with G, w written above), Vat., Farn. 
and most Mss.: efr’ L, with B, T, etc. 


638 ry tévy L and 
ese fda A 


The reading efr’ would require a point 


after uéra, and in v. 640 rd 8’ (as it is in L): while e 8 requires 768’. —Oldirovs] 


olalrou L, with L*, F, R*: ol&wovs A and most Mss. Cp. n. on v. 461. 


643 § 





“yopns th récow xudmous éxeAdodn; It ap- 
Eo rash to deny that éceBlc@y» could 

so used. The deponent use of éoég- 
Ony is attested only by Plat. Phaedr. 254 8 
(cepGeioa), and Hesych. 1. 1456 éoépons: 


éseBacOnr, hotxaca, joxuvOnr, Lopoxdis 
road (fr. 168 Nauck). é&Badro: cp. 
31. 


637 tswodw is Musgrave’s certain 
correction of the MS. duwadiw: cp. 1156 
gol yey Euwohw | odx bvra, ovyyeri dé, 
not thy fellow-citizen, indeed, but thy 
kinsman. The word does not occur else- 
where. ‘I will establish him in the land,’ 
says Theseus, ‘as a member of our state’: 
he who now is aroks (cp. 208) shail in 
Attica have the full protection of our 
laws. tpwadsy has been rendered (1) ‘on 
the contrary,’ s.e. ‘so far from rejecting 
him’: so the schol., and this version is 
alone correct: (2) ‘once more,’ i.e. re- 
newing the alliance between the states, — 
Paley : (3) ‘in return’ for his benefits,— 
Ellendt. Campbell objects that with &- 
mole ‘the opposition of the clauses would 
not be suffictently marked by dé’: but for 
Sé=d)A4 cp. Antiph. or. 5 §§ 4, 3 alrh- 
copa: upas ovx Awep ol woNdol..., rade dé 
Séopar Ypaw: Thuc. 4. 86 ovx éxi xaxy, 
én’ ehevOepwoe Sé ray ‘ENipwry rapeAt- 
AvGa. 


638 cé, the Coryphaeus. Cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 955 f., where the king gives the 
Danaides their choice between Argos and 
a private home apart; oreixer’ evepxi 
wodw | ...6f 36 res pelfuw yap, | waperrey 
olxeiy kal povoppuOpous Séuous. | robruw ra 
Agora wal Td Ouunddorara | wapeori, Aw- 
eas) L 5a 1d8< duov 

630 ff. « —orelyayv per duov, 
—780 lorr—BBaul oor, i al vayTt 
(6rérepoy Bovru), xpnoGas (avry). For 
768" in appos. with ordyav cp. Xen. 
Cyr. 8. 4. 4 cagpnelfecOa 4, ws Exarrov 
éripa, TotTo dddxes airy dyadde eiva : 
Aeschin, or. 3 § 106 7d wi) woduwpaypo- 
pew uas Tous wpécBas uynddv, roir’ dya- 
Ody ow wow elvat. Here ré8e simi- 
larly eee oe isthe we sat it is in 
appos., though it should properly precede 
it, as Eur. Phoen. 530 pr eh pT | 
wenBrérecOas rl usov; TOOTeY partitive gen. 
with xplvayn, ‘having chosen (one) of 
these things’; cp. O. 7. 640 Suoty daxacot 
Spay dwoxplvas xaxow, | 4 vis drwoas,...9 
xrewvas. SSeapr...x pt : cp. Xen. Arad. 
3. 4 $8 4r F. ef BovAer, péve..., el 5 xppres, 
wopevov...’ANAd Sidwul co, én 6 Xeipioo- 
gos, dwarepory Bove, éX\daGas. 

With er’ éuoi, the constr. would be, 
ere wer’ duot arelxav (nd0 avrye éori, 
orelxew wdpect), a word expressing 
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. grace, but will establish him as a citizen in the land. And if it 
is the stranger's pleasure to abide here, I will charge you to 
guard him; or if to come with me be more pleasing,—this choice, 
or that, Oedipus, thou canst take; thy will shall be mine. 


OE. 


O Zeus, mayest thou be good unto such men! 
What wouldst thou, then? wouldst thou come to my 


TH. 

house ? 
Or. Yea, were it lawful ;—but ¢/zs is the place— 
TH. What art thou to do here? 


OE. 
TH. 
OE. 


Geulor’? Wunder. 
Kparhoo. 


Evvovelas the rest. 


consent being evolved from ratw. But 
(1) this is harsher than O. 7. gt el rwvde 
xppses wAnoaforruy xrvew | Erowpos el- 
wey, elre cal orelyew low (xpptes), where 
frosuos is more easily fitted to the second 
clause; though somewhat similar is Eur. 
fon 1120 wewvopdvas ydp, el Oavety tas 
(etre xar@aveity Badham) xpews, | zdcow a» 
Odvocper, 0’ dpGy pdos (xpedr), sc. Wdcov 
4y dpquer. And (2) in proposing the se- 
cond alternative,—that Oed. should ae- 
company him,—it is more suitable that he 
should address Oed. himself. +qSe, ‘in 
that sense,’ t.¢. in whichever course you 
may prefer, § & od Bothy: cp. 1444: 
Ant. 1111 86fa 772" dxerrpdgy: Zi. 1301 
dress cal col piror | cal robudv bora: THC’. 
oper, agree: Antiph. or. 5 § 43 

ros pev mpwras (Adyos) cuvepédpero,... 
trobras dé dcepdpero. 

642 Si8olns...e8: 1435: 0. 7. 1081 
(roxas) THs «b &doboys. 

643 SSpous oredyav: 1769 O7f8as... | 
.- wényor: O. ZT. 1178 DAnv xGbva | do- 
nov arolces. 


d...iv, sc. Expytor dy Sbpous 
orelxew, 


645 tv g rl xpatas; Cp. 0. 7. 558 
OI. sdcov rw’ fn 890° 6 Adios xpdvor 
KP. d€dpaxe rotor Epyor; od yap évvow. 
OL. cpavros Eppe...etc.; PA. 210 XO. dAN’ 
éxe, réxvov, NE. déy’ Eri XO. Gpowridas 
yéas. An interruption of this kind serves 
to bespeak the attention of the audience 
for a point which the dramatist desires to 


I will not thwart thee... 


—where I shall vanquish those who cast me forth. 
Great were this promised boon from thy presence. 
It shall be—if thy pledge is kept with me indeed. 


Sduous F: 4 Séuous L and most Mss.: és dézous B, T, Vat., Farn. 


644 Oéus y’] 


645 £. Nauck conject. cod for od, and in 636 «parjoes for 
647 Adyous}] Adyouw L (with ¢ written above), R*.—cuwougias A, R: 
648 gol 7’ in L seems to have been made from od y’, 
though the first hand wrote éuyeve?, not -cic. 
with L in éuyevei, but éupéver is in B, T, Farn., Vat. (which has & gol +’). 


Most of the Mss., and Ald., agree 
dupévor 


emphasize. 

646 xpanjow: near the shrine he 
was to close his life (g1), and at his grave 
a5 ee were to be defeated (411, 

21). 

647 péy’ dv Adyois Bpnna, = uéya dv 
en Swpnpa & Ayes, it would be a great 
benefit of which you speak (sc. e «pa- 
ros). Cp. Ant. 218. tas cvvovelas, 
‘from your abiding with the people here 
(at Colonus)’: #.c. ‘You have suggested 
a strong reason for your staying Agere, 
rather than for going with me to Athens. 
Cp. rH Evrovela in 63, It would be tame, 
at this stage, to take fuvovela merely of 
his presence in Attica. The belief of 
Theseus in Theban amity has now 
been shaken by his visitor (620). tis ©., 
gen. of source (ultimately possessive): 
O. JZ. 170 @powrldos Eyxos, 2 weapon 
furnished by thought. 

648 dol y’ arep gus dupevel, ‘yes, 
if on your part (ethic dat.) the promise 
(of protection and burial) shall be ob- 
served, te\ovwrs by your performing it 
po. for me’ (dat. of interest). gt 
alone might have meant merely, ‘if you 
abstain from withdrawing your promise’: 
tedovvrs supplements it, marking that 
good faith must be shown by deeds. We 
can say either éuyuéves ols Adyers or dupé- 
yee oo a Afyers: cp. Thuc. 2. 2 réscapa 
pdy yap xal 3éxa try évépevay al rpiaxor- 
robras omwovdal: Plat. Phaedr. 258 B 
éddy...dupévy, if (his proposal) stand good. 


Ilo 


OI. 


» > @€ss @ 
OUTOL oO Ud OpKOU 


OH. 

OI. mas ovy Tojcets ; 
OI. yéovow avdpes 
OI. 

OI. 

OI. ov« olo® areas 


OH. Odpoe. ro rovdd y’ avdpos: ov ae p17) pode. 
Y OS KAKOY TIOTWCOMAL. 
» , >, oa IAN a o , 
ouxouy mépa y ay ovdey } Adyw Hépors. 
a eo b » 
OH. tov padtor’ oxvos o Exe; 
OH. adda toicd €orae pédov. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


650 


Opa pe Aeirwv OH. pr) Sidacy’ a xpy pe Spar. 
GxvourT dvdyKn. OH. rovpov ovK oxver néap. 655 
@H. ofS éyaé oe py twa 


é&vO&S amafovr’ avdpa mpos Biay épov. 
modAat & areal modda Sy parny enn 
Oupo KatnmeiAnoay: add’ 6 vous oTav 


avTou yévyntat, Ppovda TameAnpara. 


660 


id > » 2 e939 td] a ld 
xeivous 8 tows Kei Seiv’ éreppucOn Aéyew 
TS ONS aywyns, old éyw, haynoerar 


H. Stephanus. 
650 a’ ig’) 3 id’ B, Vat. 
o’ is wanting in L, B, R*. 


649 L has a point after Odpre, and none after dxdpés. 
652 rajoes L. Cp. n. on 459.—dxvos o’] 
654 dpayetardy L, as if the corrector, who added 


the accent, took the word to be elxw».—ye Spar] mw’ dpa» Spengel, Nauck; 


and so Wecklein. 


649 7d rovdé y’ dvSp. might be acc. 
of respect (‘as to’), but is more simply 
taken with @dpoa: cp. Dem. or. 3 § 7 
odre Didkewros €bdppe rovrous 066’ obrac 
Piuwrmrov: Xen. Cyr. 5. §. 42 edwree av- 
rous, tva we xal Gappicwory. (Distinguish 
this acc. with Oapcetv, of confidence #9, 
from the more freq. acc. of confidence 

inst, as Oapoeily pdxas.) Cp. rd oor, 
25 0. 

650 ds xaxév: cp. Eur. Mad. 731 ff., 
where Medea asks Aegeus to clinch his 
promise with an oath, and he asks, pay 
od} wéwoiOas; Shaks. Ful. Caes. 2. 1. 
129 ff. ‘Swear priests and cowards and 
men cautelous, —|...unto bad causes swear 
|Such creatures as men doubt.’ mo-re- 
copa. rirow is ‘to make mires’: 
Thuc. 4. 88 rurrwoavres avrdv rois Spxos, 
when they had bound him by the oaths 
(iureturando obstrinxerant): so the pass., 
Od. 1§. 435 e& wor €0ddorré ye, vauras, | 
Spey xiorwOiwat. The midd. expresses 
‘in one’s own interest,’ as here; or reci- 
procity, as //. 21. 286 xepl 5¢ xeipa 
haBérres ériorwcarr’ éxdecow. 

651  Adye, than by word (without 
my oath). Dem. or. 27 § 54 xal papru- 
play wey ovdeulay éveBddero rovTwr 6 Tair’ 
elrey diweoas, yrr@ 3¢ ANoyw xpnoduevos 
{rather é¢yphearo] ws rirrevOnoopevos 5’ 


6565 dxvoivr’] dxvely y’ Wecklein. 


657 After mpds 


éxelywr. Cp. Antiphon or. 5 § 8 quoted on 
a2. Shaksp., CG. of Verona 2. 7. 75 ‘His 
words are bonds.’—Not, ‘than in name,’ 
t.¢. ‘form,’ as opp. to épyy. 

652 tov padvot’ Sxvos o xe; not, 
‘what do you fear most?’ but, ‘What, 
exactly, do you fear ?’—a polite way of 
asking the question. Plat. Gorg. 448 D 
ZQ. GAA ydp 8 dwéoxero Xapepuwr: od 
woe. TOP, ri udduora, & Luxpares ; 

654 Spa pe Aclrav, like his utter- 
ances in 653 and 656, is left unfinished, 
—Theseus striking in: se. ph éexelvos 
wpodgs. Taken as.a sentence, the words 
could mean only ‘see that’ (not ‘how’) 
‘you are leaving me.’ The conj. dpay 
(for Spay), adopted by Nauck and Weck- 
lein, would be an echo of dpa: it is not 
only quite needless, but bad, because 
here it would give an angry tone, as such 
echoes usually do in trag.; see on O. 7. 
548 f. The case of ofe@a...o%a 656 is 
different. 

655 sxvowr’ davdyxy: t.¢., dxvodryrd 
pe dvdyxn &ddoxew ce,—feeling such fear 
as I do, I am constrained to be thus 
urgent with you. (Not, ‘I must thus 
urge he since hi are slack.’) Weck- 
ein’s change to dxveiy y’ is unnecessary. 

656 ov olc9’: Oed. had said no- 
thing of Creon’s threatened visit (396). 
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- TH. Fear not touching me; never will I fail thee. 
Or. I will not bind thee with an oath, as one untrue. 
TH. Well, thou wouldst win nought more than by my word. 
Or. Howwilt thou act, then? TH. What may be thy fear? 
Or. Men will come— TH. Nay, these will look to that. 
Or. Beware lest, if thou leave me— TH. Teach me not 
my part. 


Or. Fear constrains— TH. My heart feels not fear. 

Or. Thou knowest not the threats— TH. I know that 
none shall take thee hence in my despite. Oft have threats 
blustered, in men’s wrath, with threatenings loud and vain; but 
when the mind is lord of himself once more, the threats are 
gone. And for yon men, haply,—aye, though they have waxed 
bold to speak dread things of bringing thee back,—the sundering 


Blay one letter (7?) has been erased in L. 


Toup conject. rodd\o 8 dreads: 


658 ff rodd\al 8 aredal]) 


Hartung, wodAol 8 areAwry: Schneidewin, 


wool 5¢ roddots: Musgrave and Brunck, roddds 3’ dredds, the former reading 


Ovpot in 659, the 
vv. 658-660. 660 alrod made 
and a few other Mss. 


py, not od, in strong assurance, as with inf. 
after Bury, etc.: cp. 281, 797: Ant. 
1092 ériorduecda... | pRww wor’ abrdy 
yebdos.. .Aaxeix. 

658-660 Many emendations of 
658 f. have been proposed, and Weck- 
lein would reject the three verses altoge- 
ther. To me they seem not only au- 
thentic but textually sound. They pic- 
ture a tumult of passions in the soul, 
presently quelled by reason. The angry 
threats and the sobering reason are alike 

ified. The genuineness of the 
nominative woAAal 8 drradral is con- 
firmed by the imagery of the second 
— Stay : é se For Ag ani- 
mated personification of speech or 
sion, cp. Aesch. Cho. 845 4 rpés seauay 
. Seeparodpevee AGyot | weddporos Opwoxover, 
| Ovyjoxorres pdryy: Eur. Hipp. 1416 obde 
vis bed fopy | Gedis rinoe Kiwpidos éx 
wpoOuulas | dpyal xaracxhyouow és rd ody 
déuas. The cognate verb xaryrelAncay 
(gnomic aorist), instead of the simple 
&\etay, gives an emphasis like that 
which the cogn. accus. would give in 
roNol drahas xarnyrelAncay. Cup@ mo- 
dal dat., ‘in wrath’ (not locative, ‘in the 
soul’): cp. Plat. Legg. 866 D (édx) Oupny... 
y 7 wexpayptvow éxrpaybérv: O. J. 405 
épy7 AeA Pas. 

660 atrov (possessive) yévynras, be- 
come its own master, regain its control 


latter Ouuds (xarnreiinoey). 


Wecklein brackets the three 


from avrod in L. adrof Elms., with R 
661 xelyas) xelywr B, xelvovs and Juntine ed.— 


over passion: cp. Dem. or. 4 § 7 
vuay atruy ébedhonre yeréoba:: Plat. 
Phaeir, 250 A éxwdhrrovra: wal ovxéd’ 
avray ylyvorra. So Her. 1. 119 obre 
dterddyn dvrés re éwuroG yirera:, ‘was 
not dismayed, but mastered his feelings’: 
Dem. or. 34 § 35 od« évrds dy arog: or. 
19 § 198 f&w 3 auriis odca urd Tol Kaxoi. 
Elmsley strangely preferred atrov, taking 
it as adv., ‘there. ¢povSa, there is an. 
end of them: Eur. Zr. 1071 (to Zeus) 
ppovdal coe Guclas 
661 £ xevow (referring to dvdpes in 
053) goes bon wah éwepp. 73 with Serf 
era. al ad breppecOn (imperso 
even if cou has come to them Savd 
Aéyayv to say dread things ris cys dye- 
ys about your removal (for the gen. see 
on 3535: for ris of asan objective cou, 
on 332). The normal phrase would be 
Kewor éweppwoOncay, and the use of the 
impersonal form here is bolder than in 
the ordinary passive examples (usu. with 
perf.) such as lava rols...rodeulas edru- 
xnrac (Thuc. 7. 77). Possibly the com- 
mon impers. use ¢r9A0¢ por Adve 
{ os Se oe to a to ey ) Sey have 
to suggest the impers. éreppuc On. 
Aéyay. An inf., which here depends on 
the notion éréAunoay, does not elsewhere 
occur with éwippwevveba, but stands with 
the simple pf. éppwua as=' to be bent on 
doing’ (Lys. or. 13. 31 éppwro...xaxéy re 


orp. a. 


ZOOOKAEOY? 


pakpov 70 Sevpo wéAayos ovde midcpor. 
Oapoew péev ov eywye Kaveu THS éuns 


yvepns érawa, DoiBos et mpovmeupe oe: 
Opus O€ Kdov 7) TapovTos old Oo 


665 


OTt 


> a o > ¥ . td ~ 
Toupov pudate. o ovopa py Wace KaKxas. 


XO. evirmou, féve, tarde xapas 
gikov Ta Kpatiora yas émava, 


> aA 
8 Tov apynta Kodwvov, wf 


e o? 4 
4a Aryeta puvvperat 


5 Gapilovoa pdadior andav 


éreppwbn F. 


663 wrrdouor) revoipuor 


Meineke, -w\uspor Herwerden. 


O64 xdavev rijs duis] xdvev ye ris duns éyw Porson: xay duns dvev Herm., Dind., 
Heimsoeth (but with dixa for dvev): xdv dvev y' duns Dobree: xdwd ras éuys 


Meineke. 
wpovrpeve Triclinius. 


épydterOac). Whitelaw : ‘though terrible 
things were emboldened to the utter- 
ance, '—comparing 658 dwreial...carnwel- 
Anoay. But, if the decd are personified, 
do we not then want a stronger word 
than Aéyer ? 

We cannot read xeiyos, since the pl. is 
needed. The best solution ould be 
xelvors 8é, wel tus, from which lows cel 
might have come through a transposi- 
tion. But the sarcastic ¢ is fitting: 


cp. Af. 962 lows ro, xel Brérovra ph 


’eb0our, | Gavdérr’ dy oludtecay. xel here 
where ei xal would be natural (as grant- 
ing the fact); whereas in 306 the «el 
is on see O. 7. Append. Note 8, 
. 296. . 
7 668 +o Seipo, instead of 1rd perati, 
since wéAayos suggests rAofs: cp. 1165. 
If the Thebans attempt an armed inva- 
sion, they will find ‘a sea of troubles’ 
interposed. Eur. Hipp. 822 xaxww 3’, 
@ rdAas, wéAayos elcops | rorotroy wore 
phror éxveica radu, | pir’ éxrepacac 
xGua ride cuupopas. So of prosperity, 
O. T. 423 evwdolas ruxur. The form wAd- 
owmov only here: Attic writers elsewhere 
use wAwiuor (oft. rAdcuos in our MSS.), 
Her. rAwrés: rAebocuos is not found. 
664 £. Oapcaty piv ov. ‘Now (ody) 
you are safe indeed (pay), even without 
my protection,—Phoebus being with 
you; but (8% 666) that protection,—su- 
rfluous though it be,—will be afforded 
Ey my name just as well as by my pre- 


665 yrwpuns}] pouns Meineke: alyuzys Herwerden.—zpotrepye] 
666 8uus] dDAws Meineke. 


669 xpdriwra yas] 


sence.’ For pav oév with this distributed 
force cP. O. T. 483, Ant. 65; for its com- 
posite force, O. 7. 705. 


xdvev TH mis 
yvepns, even apart from my resolve (636) 
to protect you. Though ris éujs form a 
cretic, the spondee «dyev can stand be- 
cause the prep. coheres closely with its 
case. Cp. 115. In 1022 oddey def roveir, 
and 1543 dowep of¢w warpl, the mono- 
syllable excuses the spondee. érawe 
with inf., advise: £/. 1322 ovyay érjvec’. 
PotBos: Theseus infers this from 623. 

666 ¢ with px wapéyros: it usu. | 
follows the partic. (as 851, 1529), but 
sometimes precedes it, as Eur. Jom. 734 
3érrow’ Suws ode’. It would be possible, 
however, to take duws with ola: ‘but 
nevertheless (though my protection is 
needless).’ Possibly it should be dpe, 
‘equally’ (Ai. 1372 xdeet xdvOdd’ aw... 
dpors). 

668—719 First ordowor. The first 
strophe and antistrophe (668—680=68r 
—693) praise Colonus: the second (694 
—706= 707—719) praise Attica. But 
the local theme is skilfully knitted to the 
national theme. The narcissus and cro- 
cus of Colonus introduce the Attic olive 
(2nd strophe). The equestrian fame of 
Colonus suggests the Attic breed of 
horses, and this, in turn, suggests - Posei- 
don’s other gift to Athens,—the empire 
of the sea (22d antistrophe). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

Cicero (Cafo 7) is the earliest extant 
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waters will prove wide, and hard to sail. Now I would have 
thee be of a good courage, apart from any resolve of mine, if 
indeed Phoebus hath sent thee on thy way; still, though I be 
not here, my name, I wot, will shield thee from harm. 


Cu. Stranger, in this land of goodly steeds thou hast :st 
come to earth's fairest home, even to our white Colonus; strophe. 
where the nightingale, a constant guest, trills her clear note 


pur, 
st+ 


xpdrurr’ duds nae, 
670 £. rdv] révd’ Blaydes, Wecklein. 
of two Mss. col 
428 ff.) 


Nauck deletes yas here, and de? in the antistr., v. 682. 

This variant is said to occur in the margin 

of an Aldine Sophocles, in which a certain 
fated by him at Rome in the 16th cent. 

671 pwipera: L with most MSS., and second Junt. ed.: udperae A, 


oannes Livineius entered the readings 
(Class. Journ, xiv. pp. 





authority for the story of Sophocles re- 
citing this ode before his judges. 

668 f. The first word eviwwov strikes 
a note which connects Colonus fries 
with the fame of Attica. Take yds with 
xpariora. You have come to earth’s best 
abodes (Colonus), belonging to this edr- 
wos xwpa (Aética). The gen. etl. +. 
Xepas is most simply taken as possessive, 
denoting the country to which the bravia 
belong, though it might also be partitive. 
It precedes Exava as the territorial 

en. regularly precedes the local name, 
er. 3. 136 dwixovro ris Iradins és Td- 
payra. 

669 yas is partitive gen. with the 
superl., as Lys. or. 21 § 6 4 vais Apa... 
fria rayris rol orparorésov. When 
77 stands alone it usu.=‘the earth,’ as 
O. J. 480 rh pecbudara yas...parreia. 
Some understand, less well, ‘the best 
abodes in Attica (yas), belonging to (or 
consisting in) Colonus (xwpas).’ 

travia, prop. a fold for cattle, as in 
O. 7. 1138, where cra@pd is its synonym. 


"So Grave in Od. 23. 358, and braviss 


in Her. 1. 111. Then, just like cradud 
in poetry,, ‘homesteads,’ ‘dwellings’: 
Aesch. Pers. 869 rdpocxos | Opyxiww érav- 
Aor. The form f&ravis was similarly 
used in late prose. 

670 dy: the antistrophic syll. (rdp«- 
683) is long, but it is needless to write 
rév6’, since the anacrusis is common. 

ra, ‘white,’ contrasting with xAw- 
pais (673). See Tozer, Geograph of 
Greece p. 242: ‘The site of Colonus is 
distinguished by two bare knolls of light- 
coloured earth, the dgyy7ra KoAwedy of 
the poet,—not chalky, as the expositors 
of that passage often describe it to be.’ 


J. S. IL. 


Schol. rov oe From ge de- 
noting ‘brightness,’ come (a) the grou 
of words for ‘bright’ or white, ee 
dpyts, dpywées, dpyervés, Apyudos: (6) 
dpyupos: (c) dpysAos, argilla, white clay. 
Thus the notion of a light-coloured soil 
was specially associated with this root. 
And this was certainly one reason why 
places were called ‘white,'—whether the 
soil was merely light-coloured, as at 
Colonus, or chalky. Pindar puts Cyrene 
&y dpywherrs pact (P. 4. 8), and it is 
known to have stood on a chalk cliff 
(F. B. Goddard in Amer. Journ. Philol. 
Vv. 31 ap. Gildersleeve ad Joc.). Soil is 
suggested by dpyelAogor wap Zeduplur 
koAwvay (the town Aoxpol ’Emfeddpios on 
the s. £. coast of Italy, Pind. fr. 200); 
and soil or light-coloured rocks by ’Apyw- 
olea, the three islets off the coast of 
Aeolis (Strabo 617). Cp. ‘Albion.’ But 
a town on a hill might also owe the 
epithet to its buildings. We cannct now 
decide between soil and buildings in the 
cases of riv dpywierra Atdxacroy and 
Kdyuepow (/7. 2. 647, 686) in central 
Crete (?), nor always in the case of the 
name ‘ Alba.’ 

671 £ pivéperar Oapfovea inverts 
the usual constr. ; cp. Od. 8. 450 6 3 
Gp’ doraciws (Se Cun | Gepud Aoérp’, éwel 
odrs Kxomugsuerds ye Oducter, ‘since he 
was not often so cared for’; Plat. Rep. 
328 C w® Luxpares, ode Oaultas tyiy 
xaraBalyew eis roy Ileapad. Here, how- 
ever, Saulfouca may be taken separately, 
‘frequenting’ (the place): //. 18. 386 
wdpos ye pev ofr: Gaulfas, ‘hitherto thou 
comest not oft.’ The midd. in fr. 460 
rpoe (v. 1. rpde) Oaulferas, (the fish) haunts 
those waters. 

8 


It4 ZOPOKAEOYS 


a « 4 

6 x\wpais ure Baocats, 
770 olvwtov ExovTa KLOOOV 
8 Kat tav aBarov Geov 
9 dudAdda pupioKaptroy avndtoy 
10 dvyvepov TE TayTMV 
11 yeyavearv: ww’ o Baxyidras 

“ ‘4 3 4 
12 aet Arovucos éuBarever 
13 *feais apdurohov tiOyvass. 


675 


680 
Oadrer 5 ovpavias um’ axvas 
206 Kad\iBorpus kar’ quap del 
Ud 4 A 
SvapKiocos, peyadaw Beaty 
4apyalov orepavap’, o TE 


R, V3, and Ald. 674 rv oirwriy Exovea Erfurdt (and so Hartung). 7dr 
olvwe’ ayéxouca L (made from oiywray éxovea), and so most MSS., except that T and 


Farn. 


ive the right accent (olswx’), while B and Vat. have olsdray Exouca. 


Dindorf’s conjecture, oiywra véyuousa, has been received by several edd. 


676 dBaroy] adaroy Vat. 
L, with a letter erased after 6. 


676 adyduoy Triclinius. 
660 Oeais Elmsley: Geiacs mss. The word 


673 6 Baxxewras 





673 yo. ord Bdooas, ‘under’ 
(screened by) green glades,—in the sacred 
grove (cp. 17) and in the neighbouring 
Academy. Cp. 3. a éy ebavéuoas 
Bdooaus (Ida's glens). If the word could 
be referred, like Buvogés, to the rt. of 
Badus, it would be peculiarly appropriate 
here to the haunts of the bird that ‘sings 
darkling.’ 

674 The reading dvéxovea is usually 
justified by As. 212 (ce) oréptas dvéxet, 
‘having conceived a love for thee, he up- 
holds thee’; and Eur. fee. 123 Bdxxns 
dyéxwy Néxrp’ ’Ayauduran, ‘ upholding,’ 
t.¢. ‘refusing to forsake,’ ‘remaining con- 
stant to.’ But how could the bird be said 
to ‘uphold’ the ivy in that sense? In 
Thuc. 2. 18 and 7. 48 dvetyey is intrans., 
‘he held back’ cautiously. Of the two 
Ms. readings, olvwmdy Exovea and ol- 
ver’ dvéxovoa, the latter seems to have 
come from the former, not vice versa. 
olyuwrés is a good Attic form (used four 
times by Eur.), and olvewov fovea is 
nearer to the mss. than Dindorf's olv@ra 
vénovoa. The latter word would mean, 
‘having for her domain.’ 

675 £ The ivy and the vine (17) 
being sacred to Dionysus (ov), the fo- 
linge of the place generally is called his. 
Geou is certainly not the hero Colonus 
(65). We might desire Gedy (the Eu- 


menides), but the ¢@vAAds meant is not 
only that of the sacred grove; it includes 
the Academy. pvpiéxaproy refers to the 
berries of the laurel (rayxdprov 3dgvns 
O. T. 83), the fruit of the olive and of the 
vine. Cp. on 17. 

677 £ dvijvepov...xapever, cp. 786, 
1519: El. 36 doxevor dowriduy: 10. 1002 
GAuwros drys: Od. 6. 250 éénrvos...axracros: 
Eur. Ph. 324 dwerdos papéwr. In these 
poet. phrases, the gen. might be viewed 
either as (1) simply a gen. of want, as 
after xaapés, etc.: (2) an attrib. gen. 
depending on the implied noun (here, 
avepuo). 

678 Baxyiiras (only here)=Baxxev- 
Ths, Baxxos, reveller. Cp. O. 7. 1108 6 
Baxxetos deds. 

679 £ isBareba, haunts the ground, , 
Aesch. Jers. 449 IIdy éuBarevec rovrias | 
dxris ri. dpdurodwy, properly, ‘mov- 
ing around,’ so, ‘attending on,’ ‘roaming 
in company with.’ The bold use seems 
to have been suggested by the noun au¢i- 
wodos as=‘follower’ (Pind., etc.), cpegn- 
rokety being here to that noun as éraéd- 
ey to éwadds. tiOyjvacs, the nymphs of 
the mythical Nysa, who nurtured the 
infant god, and were afterwards the com- 
panions of his wanderings: //. 6. 132 
(Lycurgus, king of Thrace) Acwrdcoo 
Tyas | cele car’ tydbeor Nuortio. 
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in the covert of green glades, dwelling amid the wine-dark ivy 
and the god’s inviolate bowers, rich in berries and fruit, unvisited 
by sun, unvexed by wind of any storm; where the reveller 
Dionysus ever walks the ground, companion of the nymphs that 


nursed him. 


And, fed of heavenly dew, the narcissus blooms morn by morn rst anti- 
with fair clusters, crown of the Great Goddesses from of yore; and strophe. 


should answer to the syllable xpuc- in v. 693. The conjecture Ovlas (noticed by 
Schneidewin) would require some change in 693, where see n.—aygirwidv (froin 


augerévur) L: 
is omitted by Nauck: cp. n. on 669. 


duguwodwy A, R, B, L3, Vat.: augerodwy F, T, Farn. 
683 peyd\aw Oeaiy MSS.: neyd\ur Dewy 


682 ae 


Plut. J/or. 647 B, Clemens Paed. 213: peyadow Oeoty Nauck. 





682 ff. OddAX\a 8’. After the men- 
tion of Dionysus, the narcissus now 
serves to introduce a mention of Deme- 
ter and Persephone (Cora). Under the 
name of “Iaxyos, represented as the son 
of Cora (or sometimes of Demeter), Dio- 
nysus was associated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries with the ‘two desses’ (rw 
Gew): thus Art. 11 19 he reigns rayxolvos 
"Exevowlas | Anods é& xéd\rots. 
found at Eleusis in 1859, and referable to 
the period between Pheidias and Prax- 
iteles, shows Persephone with her right 
hand on the head of the young Iacchos 
: boy of some fifteen years), who is 
acing Demeter. It is reproduced in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler des klass. Al- 
terth., suv. ‘Eleusinia,’ p. 471. There 
se a shrine of Demeter near Colonus, 
1600. 

688 vdexwoos. As the epithet 
shows, some thickly-flowering variety is 
meant: cp. Vergil’s ‘comantem Narcis- 
sum,’ Geo. 4. 132. Wieseler (Narhissos, 
pp- 14 ff., Gétt. 1856) thinks that a lily 
is meant here. Bentham (Sritish Ficra, 
4th ed., p. 473) says that the narcissus 
poeticus of the Mediterranean region 
‘has usually a solitary flower of a pure 
white, except the crown, which is yel ow, 
often edged with orange or crimson.’ 
This does not suit xadNBorpus. There is 
a like doubt about the classical ddx»dos, 
variously taken as iris, gladiolus, or lark- 
spur—at any rate, not our hyacinth. But, 
whatever the true identification here ma 
be, the symbolism of vdoxurces in Gree 
mythology is clear. It is the flower o 
imminent death, being associated, throu 
its narcotic fragrance, with vdpxn,—the 
pale beauty of the flower helping the 


A relief 


thought. It is the /ast flower for which 
Persephone is stretching forth her hand 
when Pluto seizes her,—Earth having 
put forth a wondrous narcissus, with a 
undred flowers, on se to tempt 
her: Hom. Hymn. 5.1 5 3’ dpa Gay py 
gao’ wpdtaro xepoly ay’ audw | caddy 
dOvpya daBeiv: xave 8¢ xOwr evpudyua. 
Paus. 9. 31. 9 (quoting an ancient hymn 
by the legendary poet Pamphos) says 
that Cora was seized ov« las ararnéei- 
gay add papxiccas. So Euphorion 
(220 B.C.) fr. 52 Edpevises vapaiogou émc- 
orepées woxauidas. Artemidorus (160 
A.D.), interpreting dreams of crowning 
the head, says, crégpava vapkicowy we- 
wompdva, wact waxol (Onetrocr. 1. 77). 
Narcissus is the fair youth cold to love, 
whose face seen by himself in the water 
is the prelude of death (cp. Artemid. 2. 7). 
v Geatv: Paus. 8. 31. 1 (at Me- 
galopolis) dewy lepdy raw peyarwv' al d¢ 
elow al peyddv\a: Geal Anuyrnp cal Képn. 
In Attic usu. rw Oew, and so Andoc. or. 
1 § 32 (of these goddesses) spds roi» 
Geoty 18 now read (v./. raiy Gea). In- 
deed Ged is rare in Attic prose except in | 
such phrases as Geovs tr —_ But ne 
in a lyric passage, with an epithet 
added, the poet may have nreleried the 
less familiar Geaty. The schol. was wrong 
in desiring ray weyaddy Gedy (meaning 
the Eumenides). 

684 dpyatov crepdywp’. The narcis- 
sus does not figure specially as an attribute 
of the goddesses—as the corn-ears and 
poppy of Demeter, the pomegranate of 
Cora, and the myrtle of Iacchos. But, 
as the flower which Cora was plucking 
when seized, it was associated with their 
cult from the first (apyaior), and was one 


8—2 


int Minds. Bi o- Gh a. 
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5 xpucavyns KpoKos: ovd aumvot 6385 


Bxpyvar pwvlovoew 


71 Kndicov vopades pecOpuwy, 


8a’ aidy én’ nate 


> 4 o > a 
9 WKUTOKOS TrediwYy emvioce>rat 


10 dKnparw ovv ouBpw 


690 


ll orepvovxou yOoves: ovoe Movoay 
12 yopot vw ameatuynoay, ovd a 


18 xpuvodviuos *“Adpodira. 


687 Kydwod L, with mss.: Kygeoood B, T, Vat., Farn. 


689 éruicera L, L?, 


R?, F (with o written above): érweicerat A, R, Ald.: éxulocera: B, T, Vat., Farn. 


691 creprovxou] crépyov Vat. : Hermann conject. exepyovxov. 


of the flowers which would be most fitly 
woven into those floral wreaths which, 
on the wall-paintings, sometimes replace 
Demeter’s more usual crown of corn-ears 
(see Baumeister, Denkm. p. 417). He- 
sych. says that in Crete the narcissus was 
called Saudrpov. In Rhodes Cora was 
crowned with hodel (Bekker Anecd. 
I. 487- 9). At Hermione a flower like 
the idasrGos, locally called xocpocarda- 
Ao», was worn by the worshippers of De- 
meter Chthonia (Paus. 2. 35. 5). Schnei- 
dewin’s explanation, ‘ original crown,'— 
before they changed it for others,—is 
against the myth itself, which makes the 
narcissus a zew joy to Cora’s eyes (Hom. 
Hymn. 5. 18). 

686 xpvcavyisxpdénos. Tozer, Geogr. 
of Greece p. 162: ‘when Sophocles... 
speaks of the ‘crocus with its golden 
sheen,’ we would fain regard this as the 
same with the splendid flower that dis- 
plays its golden blossoms close to the 
snow on Parnassus and the mountains of 
Arcadia. But, in reality, there can be 
little doubt that it was the cultivated 
crocus, from which the saffron was ob- 
tained, and which was introduced into 
Greece from the East, where it was 
prized as a dye for robes and slippers,— 
the «xpoxdBawrow odds eSuapw of the 
Persae [660}—the sign of royalty and 
majesty. Cp. Hom. Hymn. 5. 177 (of 
fair maidens) dugl 8¢ xatra: | duos afo- 
govro xpoxnty arOe dpota:. Along with 
roses, violets, ‘hyacinth,’ ‘narcissus,’ and 
‘agallis’ (iris?), the ‘crocus’ is gathered 
by Cora (2.6 ff.). Schol. cay ry NwBy o 
Loponhis row xpdxov dyrixpus ry Anjunrpe 
avariderat. At the Thesmophoria (the 


692 oid’ 2 B, 


festival of Demeter @ecuogepos), when 
wreaths of flowers were not worn (schol.), 
the women appeared in xpoxwrol, saffron- 
coloured robes (Ar. Zhesm. 138). The 
crocus was planted on graves (Juv. Sat. 
7. 208). 

686 xpijvas, the ‘founts.’ ‘The most 
distant sources of the river are on the w. 
side of Mt. Pentelicus and the S. side of 
Mt. Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them’ (Leake): in par- 
ticular, a broad ras ee ae the 
steepest of Parnes. e Cephisus 
has a pal he about 20 miles to the bay 
of Phalerum. 

pavéSovory. Soph. has seized a distinc- 
tive point. Even at this day, when the 
plain has much less shade than of old, 
the Cephisus ‘never fails,’ while in the 
long droughts of summer the bed of the 
flissus is absolutely dry. 4 Modern 
Greece by H. M. Baird (1856) p 294: 
‘The little river Cephisus...scatters fer- 
tility and verdure around. Great was 
the contrast between its banks and the 
rest of the f pase which in the month of 
October is dry, parched, and dusty. The 
whole valley, in its width of six miles, 
had been stripped of nearly every vestige 
of tion; for not a atop of water 
had fallen during the previous four or 
five months.’—ju»d@w is both trans. and 
intrans. in Homer; intrans. in the Ionic 
of Hippocr. (who has it of flesh ‘ wast-; 
ing’). Aesch. has it twice in lyrics (in-. 
trans.); Soph. only here. 

687 ndioov. Chr. Wordsworth 
(Athens and Altica p. 137) observes that 
the Athenian poets never praise the 
flissus (perhaps because it was too much 
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the crocus blooms with golden beam. Nor fail the sleepless 
founts whence the waters of Cephisus wander, but each day with 
stainless tide he moveth over the plains of the land’s swelling 
bosom, for the giving of quick increase; nor hath the Muses’ 
quire abhorred this place, nor Aphrodite of the golden rein. 


L?, Vat.: od8 ad L, F, R*?: ov3¢ A, R, Ald. Retaining @eias in v. 680, Triclinius 
here supplied the wanting syllable by reading o¥3’ ad | 4, found in T and Farn. 
With a hke object, Brunck conjectured od3¢ 7’ | 4: Hermann, 0082 | way: Hartung, 





associated with the prose of daily life), 
though Plato, in the Phaedrus, makes 
some amends; they keep their praises 
for the Cephisus (so Eur. Afed. 835). On 
the other hand the Ilissus, not the Ce- 
phisus, is the representative river of 
Attica for more distant singers, from 
Apollonius Rhodius (1. 215) to Milton 
(Fur. Reg. 4. 249). 

voudSes, wandering. The word alludes 
to irrigation by ducts or canals (a system 
sull in use), but does so far more po- 
etically than would be the case if (with 
E. Curtius) we made it active, with 
pelOpev for object. gen., ‘ distributing the 
streams. There is no example of an 
adj. of this form (as owopas, orpogas, 
gopfas) having an active sense. Cp. 
O. T. 1350 n. 

68s iy fpan, a very rare use in 
Attic, meaning here that on (or for) each 
day the river | es what that day re- 
quires. Cp. //. 10. 48 (never did I 
hear) dv3p’ tva rocedde péppep’ éx’ Yuars 
pyricacda: (a3 one day’s work): more 
oft. dw’ quar: repde, ‘on this day,’ //. 
13. 234, 19- 110. Herodotus has the 

éx audom éxdorys in a similar sense 

testis this phrase, too, is un-Attic. 

689 d«vréxos, giving an early reward 
to the cultivator’s labour. Cp. wexurdxowo 
Zeddvas (because thought éwi rats Aoxelacs 
kal wie: BonGeir), poet. ap. Plut. Afor. 
282C. wxvroxiwr, a medicine used in 
childbed, Ar. 7%. 504. 

wiley tmvlowera, a partitive gen. 
(helped by ém:-), cp. Epxorrar wedlao, /7, 
2. 801 


690 6 » water: see on O. 7. 1427. 
(ot, ‘with the help of rain.) 

691 or. x Govds, ive gen. with 
wedluy.—orepvetyov, having orépra: an 
expressive word for the expanse of the 
Attic redler, varied by gentle undula- 
tions, or by rocky knolls like Colonus 
itself. Suidas quotes a poet. phrase 
oréppa yi: cp. the common use of 


pagrof for round hills or knolls. Hes. 
Theog. 117 Tat evpiorepyos: Pind. Mem. 
7. ; 3 evpuxédwov | ...xGov0s. Both orépoa 
and ywra were applied, says the schol., 
to ris ys Ta wedcwdyn cal edpéa. The 
epithet helps, with wxurdxos, to suggest 
the image of a mighty living frame, 
quickened by the veins of irrigation. 

Movedyv. Paus. 1. 30. 2 (in the Acade- 
my, cp. on §3) gore 8¢ cal Movodr re 
Bwyds xal trepos ‘Epuod xal Er8or "Adnras. 

692 wy refers to xonds in 691: this 
region generally. 

6922 of8' d. The ot8’ ad of L is 
somewhat prosaic, and implies a contrast 
between the deities which is unfitting 
here. ‘AdpoS(ry is not among the divi- 
Nities of the Academy or Colonus in 
Paus. 1. 30, though there was an altar 
of "Epws in front of the entrance to the 
Academy. But she was often associated 
with Demeter and Cora (cp. Paus. 3. 
19. 4, and Baumeister Denkmdler p. 
419) ; and she was also specially connected 
by an Attic legend with the Cephisus 
(Eur. Jed. 838). 

Xpvoravvos, when she drives her chariot 
drawn by sparrows (Sappho fr. 1. £0), 
doves, or swans. The word occurs only 
once in JJ. (6. 208), as epith. of Artemis, 
= once in Od. att as sae of pict 

aus. 9. 23. ¢ (s ing of a lost 
by Pindar to Persephone) dA\a hare 
rov “Adnw elolw éxiadijoas cal 6 xpua h- 
ycos, SnAa ws éwl ris Képns rq ap- 
wayy. So, here, the epith. suggests a 
visit of the goddess from above. 

694—719 Thus far the theme has 
been Colonus and the adjacent region. 
Now the praises take a larger range. 
Athena’s gift of the olive, Poseidon’s 
gift of the horse, are here celebrated as 
common to Attica (rgde xwWpa, 700, ep. 
668): though the latter gift had a special . 
interest for Colonus Hippius, and the 
former for the Academy, where an olive 
was shown, said to have sprung up next 


orp. B. 
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éotw 8 olov éya yas ‘Agias ovK éraxovw, 694 
gous év Ta peydia Awpids vdow édoros awmore 
Nawrov 
é? : b 4 ? o 
8 pUTEUL ayxEipwroy avToTrOLOD, 
4e€yyéwy PdBnpa Saiwv, 
o 4 a , ld v4 
80 rade Oddder péyvora xépq, 
6 yhauKkas tawdotpodov puAdov édaias: 
770 pev tis *ov veapos ovdée ynpe 


700 


008’ ody | a4 (and so Blaydes): Campbell, ov3’ dp’ | a. 604 forw 3° T, Farn.: 
tory d¢ L, A, and most Mss. 696 £. ovd' & Ta peyd\g...Bracrdv] In the 
antistrophic verses (jog f., 3dpov...uéysorov), as compared with these, there is a 
defect of two short syllables. Various remedies have been suggested. (1) Leaving 
vv. 696 f. intact, Porson inserts xdovds before atynua in vy. 710. I follow him. 
(2) eleting Hé\oros in v. 697, Meineke changes atyqua to «ria, and Bergk 
to oxjua. (3) F. W. Schmidt deletes MéXores rw- in v. 6y7, and eiwety in 710: 
then vdow wroré BAacrdy answers to atxnua péyorov. (4) Nauck deletes sdow 
Tlé\owos wdvrore in v. 697, eixety and péyiorow in v. 710: then Awplé Bracrds 
answers to dalnovos adynu’. (53) Hartung, leaving wv. 709 f. intact, substitutes rply 
for IIédoros in v. 697- 698 durevy’ MsS.: ¢lrevp, found in the margin of 
the Aldine copy mentioned on v. 670, is received by Doederlein, Blaydes, Nauck.— 
dxelowroy A, with most MSS. (dxU¥pwroy KR), Pollux 2. 154, Elms., Herm., Blaydes, 
Campb.: axelpyror L (from dx%prrov), F, R?, schol., Dind., Wecklein: dxelporoy 


after the primal olive in the Ila»dporeior 
of the Erechtheum (Paus. 1. 30. 2). 


694 yas ‘Acias, sc. 5, ive 
gen., with éraxovw, hear of as belonging 


to. The poet does not mean, of course, 
that he has never heard of the olive as 

ing in the Peloponnesus or in Asia 
Minor. It is enough to recall the orper- 
rys kadouuévns éXalas duroy of Epidaurus 
(said to have been twisted by Heracles, 
Paus. 2. 28. », and the speculation of 
Thales in the olive-oil presses of Miletus 
and Chios (éA\aoupyeia, Arist. Fol. 1. 
11). He means that nowhere else has he 
heard of an olive-tree springing from the 
earth at a divine command, or Hourishing 
so greatly and so securely under divine 
protection. 

696 £. Awpl&, as Schneidewin re- 
marked, is an anachronism (cp. 1301), 
since legend placed Oedipus before the 
Trojan war, and the Dorian conquest of 
the Peloponnesus after it; but Attic 
tragedy was not fastidious on such points. 
In Eur. Hee. 450 the Peloponnesus is 
Awpis ala. Cp. on 66. vdow: cp. Eust. 
ad Dion. Perieg. 403 7 Trot Ilédoros vijcos 
Eort perv xuplws Xeppdrncos, Suws 6¢ vicos 
per A\Pyerar, ws wapd Bpaxd raauvry obca. 
In the roth century we find the Pelopon- 


nesus called simply 4 vfjvos by Constanti- 


nus Porphyrogenitus, repli rwy Geparew 
(‘the poe p- 52 for: be rica 7 
vijcos urd dvi orparyy®@ rerayyudrn. 

T1&owos has been regarded by some 
as a gloss: see un 7og f. But, apart 
from the fact that 7o9 f. are shorter 
by ~ ~, it need move no suspicion; for, 
if not necessary here, it is at least fitting, 
and is often joined with riwos. Tyr- 
taeus fr. 2 evpetay Ilddowos picor dgu- 
xoueda. Cypria fr. 8 dceddpxero rijoor 
dwacay | TayraNidew Ilékowos. Ion Om- 
phale fr. 24 Gpawov 4% rdw Tldsores év 
ynow rpbrov.—Cp. Aesch. Z£ums, 702 (the 
Arei is a safeguard) olo» odres dv- 
Opiruw Exe: | ob’ vy ZxvOaw obre Ilé- 
Aowos & rérocs. ; 

698 Sireup’. Plrevy’, which Blaydes 
prefers, occurs only once in trag. (Aesch. 
aig. 1281, of Orestes); it seems more 
appropriate to a ‘scion’ (child) than to 
a plant. 

dxedperov was read here by Pollux 
(2. 184), and is thus carried back to 
about 160 A.D.; it is also in A and 
a majority of our other mss.; while L’s 
axelpyroy is clearly a corruption. The 
question is whether dyelpwrov means 
(1) ‘sensvanguished,’ the only sense in 
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And a thing there is such as I know not by fame on Asian 2nd 
ground, or as ever born in the great Dorian isle of Pelops,—a ‘Phe 
growth unconquered, self-renewing, a terror to the spears of the 
foemen, a growth which mightily flourishes in this land,—the 
gray-leafed olive, nurturer of children. Youth shall not mar it 


Hartung: dytparoy Nauck.—avrerody Blaydes: avrérowvy MSS. 


Nauck conject. 
avOorase: Meineke. avréparor. 


699 é¢yxéwry L (y in an erasure), and most 
MSS.: éxxéwr A, B: é«xdow R, Vat. 700 yéyora T, Farn.: most of the 
others have peyiord: (as L), or weyiora. Blaydes conject. padwra. 701 ra. 
Sorpépov] L has ¢ written over a, indicating a conjecture redorpégov. Kxouporpddou 
Nauck. 702 £. rd péw res MSS.: rh» wdy rcs Triclinius (T, Farn.): rd pw ris 
Seebass: ray odris Nauck.—ov veapds] odre veapds MSS., which exceeds the metre of 
the antistrophic v. (715) by one short syll.; hence Porson changed odre to ov 
(ap. Kidd, p. 217). Elmsley conject. odre véos: Hartung. or’ fpos: Dindorf, 
000’ 48d: Blaydes, raw ovre veapds ris.—ovde yipg | cuvvalay] odre vipa | onpnaiver 
Mss. In L the first hand wrote yijpac: the corrector changed the accent. cuvvalwy 
is the conjecture of Blaydes, also of Wecklein, and had occurred, independently of 
both, to myself. Nauck (formerly) conjectured odr’ éy wWpg | xetuwrwy: Buecheler, 


which it occurs elsewhere, as Thuc. 
6. 10 of Kadxcdis... dxeipwrol elo: or 
(2) dxecpodpyyror, as Pollux takes it, 
‘not cultivated by human hands.’  xel- 
pwue usu. meant ‘a conquest,’ or ‘a 
violent deed’; yet Aesch. could say rupf- 
oxéa xepwuara (work of the hand in 
mound-making) Zhe. 1032. A_ bold 
artist in language might similarly, per- 
haps, have ventured on dxelpwrot as 
=‘not hand-wrought.’ My reason for 
referring ‘usvanguished’ is the context. 
While BAacréy (697) refers to the mira- 
culous creation of the olive by Athena, 
avrowoy refers (I think) to its mira- 
culous self-renewal after the Persians had 
burnt it. Her. 8. §5 deurdpy re hudpy 
dwd ris éurpiocos 'AOnvaiuy of Oiew xd 
Bacitdos xedevoneran ws deéBncay és rd 
inte, dpaw Bracrdv éx ro credéxeos Sco 
Te waxyvaior avadedpaunxéra. This con- 
nection of ideas is further indicated by 
the next phrase, tyxéwv etc. For atro- 
wows as ‘self-produced’ (%.¢. producing 
itself from itself) cp. av’roréxos, avro- 
gdyos, avropévos. Chandler (Accent. § 
457 znd ed.) remarks that all compounds 


. Of -wows are oxytone (quoting Arcadius 


88. 2): auréwows (as our MSS. give it) 
in this age ‘is the one solitary ex- 
ception, and therefore probably a false 


accent.’ 

699 doBypa. Androtion (circ. 280 
B.C.), a "ArOis, stated that the sacred 
olives (jopla:) in Attica had been spared 
by the Peloponnesian invaders under 


Archidamus, who sacrificed to Athena. 


The Adthes of Philochorus, a contempo- 
rary of Androtiun, made the same state- 
mert (schol. ad /oc.). 

700 raqSe...xepq, locative dat.: in At- 
tica. péyiorra: cp. 219 waxpd, 319 pat- 
Spd, O. JT. 883 bxéporra n. The light 
soil of Attica (rd Aerréyewy), and the 
climate, esp. favoured the olive: cp. 
Theophr. Casss. Plant?. 2. 4. 4 owthas 
(stony ground) xal ére paddAov 4 Aevuxd- 
yeos (670 n.) dAacopdpos. For Greece, 
the olive-zone begins s. of the plains of 
Thessaly, as for Italy it begins s. of the 
plains of Lombardy. The olive ‘is found 
in Phthiotis and Magnesia: in Epeirus, 
only on the sea-coast. 

JO1 waSorpédov, nourishing the 
young lives in the land. The epithet is 
especially fitting here, after the recent 
allusion to Demeter and Cora, because 
at the Thesmophoria the prayer to those 
goddesses associated Earth with them 
as) kovporpdgos: see Ar. Thesm. 295 
Cp. Juv. Sat. 3. 84 quod nostra infantta 
caclum Hausit Aventint, baca nutrita 
Sabina (the olive). Hesych. (s. uv. oré- 
g~avow éxpépew) says that it was the Attic 
custom orégayory Aalas riPévar wpd rar 
Oupa», when a male child was born; as 
wool, when a female (cp. /fortdus sus- 

e coronas: [am pater es). But there 
is no such allusion here. Nor could 
wa:dorp. mean ‘propagated from the 
panes olive’ on the acropolis, as Schnei- 

ewin thought. . 

7O2 +d pdy Tig x.7r.X. Two points 

first claim notice. (1) otra and veapds 
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8*ovvvaiwy ahiwoe. yept mépoas’ o yap *aiev opwy 


KUKNOS 


9evooe vey Mopiouv Atos 


10 ya yAavxwmes "AOdva. 


addov § alvoy exw partpomdd\e T4a5€ Kparioroy, 
Saipovos, 


2dapov Tov peyddou 
avynpa péyroror, 


» 9 
8 EeuLTTTTOV, EevwAov, EevOadaccop. 


795 


707 


elvew, < xFoves > 


71 


9 “~ td ‘ Ld 3 
4@ tat Kpovov, ov yap viv eis 

7Qd t » > 9 4 
6760 eloas avynp, ava€ Towedar, 


4 b) ‘ 
6 UTToLoLW TOY aKEeoTNpa yadwwov \ 


obr’ &vedpos ofre xwpas | éuBalywy. 


oses 6 yap aits dpuy). 


® 


‘ 
JOS xepi Heath: xepl Mss. 704 34 
yap aiéy épov Hermann, and so most recent edd. (Porson, ap. Kidd, 
6 yap ela aléy épay L, and so most MSS. (some with eloaer): 


. 217, Pro- 


0 yap eoopay A, R, Ald. Some keep eécacée here, and alter raparrouéva in the 


antistr., v. 716 (where see n.). 


are both in the Mss., but both cannot 
be right. Cp. v. 715. If with Porson 
the first ovre is changed to ov, the second 
ovre must certainly be chanyed to ob8e: 
ov...0dre, close together, would be in- 
tolerable. Elmsley’s odre véos is hardly 
probable. (2) yrp¢ nd near seems to 
me impossible. It surely could not mean 
either (2) ‘commanding in old age ’—the 
elderly Archidamus in contrast with the 
young Xerxes—or (4) ‘commanding the 
elderly men.’ The difficulty is not in the 
sense of onpalvey itself, for which cp. 
fl. 1. 288 wdyrww uéev xparday é0éreL, 
wdyreca. 8 dvdocew, | rac dé onpalve,— 
he would be master, king, captain (o7- 
péyrwp): it is in the combination with 


Now comes this question :—Was the 
antithesis here between yonth and age, or 
between some other notions? Hartung 
writes ofr’ pos obre yipg, understanding, 
‘neither inspring nor 27 winter,’ onpalvwr, 
‘by his word of command’: but such a fig. 
sense of y#pg is inconceivable. Nauck’s 
or’ Hpos odr’ é» wee | Xena is too far 
from the MSS., and the plur. is strange. 
I incline to believe that the poet indeed 
meant ‘neither young nor old,’ but with- 
out any personal reference, and merely 
in this general sense :—‘ from generation 
to generation of men these sacred trees 
are safe.’ The words 6 yap alévy dpwr 
suit this. The conjecture evwvalev has 


707 éxw is wanting in B, Vat., a space being 


pal phic probability (for a cursive 
text): for the phrase cp. Eur. fr. 370 pera 
3 hovxlas rokig yipai cuvorcolny. 

704 «ixros, the eye of Zeus (so 
xixdo, PR. 1384), not the ‘orb’ of the sun. 

705 Moplow Ads. Aftic Orators, 
vol. rt. p. 289: ‘Throughout Attica, 
besides the olives which were private 
property ((8a: éAaia:, Lys. or. 7 § 10) 
there were others which, whether on 
public or on private lands, were con- 
sidered as the property of the state. 
They were called mroriae (poplas)—the 
legend being that they had been propa- 


gated (senopnuéva) from the original olive 
which Athena herself had ca: to spring 
up on the Acropolis. This theory was 


convenient for their conservation as State 
property, since, by giving them a sacred 
character, it placed them directly under 
the care of the Areiopagus, which caused 
them to be visited once a month by In- 


spectors (éwwueAnral, Lys. or. 7 § 29), 
and once a year by special Commis- 
sioners (youwoves, 15. § 25). To uproot 


a moria was an offence punishable by 
banishment and confiscation of goods 
(%. § 41).’ Moptov, from the objects 
protected; so Zevs ixéstos, xrhovos, etc. 
JOS yAavxems, with grayish-blue 
eyes: the Homeric epithet has been sug- 
arog by yAaueds in zor. The altar of 
eds Mépcos, otherwise called Kara:Sdrys, 
was in the Academy, where there was 
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by the ravage of his hand, nor any who dwells with old age; 
for the sleepless eye of the Morian Zeus beholds it, and the 


gray-eyed Athena. 


And another praise have I to tell for this the city our mother, 
the gift of a great god, a glory of the land most high ; the might 
of horses, the might of young horses, the might of the sea. 

For thou, son of Cronus, our lord Poseidon, hast throned 

her in this pride, since in these roads first thou 


left. 709 £ See on wv. 696 f. 


712 eis mss., és Dind. 


718 elcas] 


The sss. have either «leas (as A, which Ald. follows), or elcas (as 33, T), or eicas 


(as L, F, R?, L*). 
eloas. 9714 Itrrac: L. 


In L the accent is in an erasure: the first hand perh. wrote 





also a shrine of Athena close to the popla 
(Apollodorus ag. schol.); hence there 
was a special reason for the conjunction 
of the deities here. 

707 #. This antistrophe is devoted 
to Poseidon, as the strophe to Athena. 

t, ‘mother-city ’ (Athens), since 
the men of Colonus, like all other dwell- 
ers in Attica, may deem themselves her 
children. So Pind. Mem. 5. 8 Alaxléas 
...parpéwoNy re, their native state (Ae- 

ina): Amt. 1122 Baxyad» parperodkw 
S iear (with allusion to Semelé). ot, 
‘capital city,’ which would be prosaic: 
this sense occurs as early, however, as 
Xen., Amab. §. 2. 3 ev 88 ww xwplor yy- 
tpérokts abrur. 

709 £. If vv. 696 f. are sound as they 
stand, the problem here is to supply ~~, 
and Porson’s y@ovds seems best. eyd- 
dou... uéytoroy, alynua...adynua (713) 
must not be judged with modern fastid- 
iousness: see On 554. 

711 ebvrwov, ewedov harmonizes 
with a strain of feeling which pervades 
the ode,—that the bounty of the to 
Attica is continued from day to day and 
from age to age. The supply of good 
tro. is perpetually replenished by good 
wa@ho: ‘est in equis patrum Virtus.’ 
exmrov further ests lrwets, since (as 
= ‘well-horsed’) it is often said of heroes 
(Pind. Of. 3. 39 ev. Turdapday). The 
Boeotian Orchomenus is caAXirwdos, Pind. 
Ol. 14. 2. For atxnpa eiurwov, a glory 
consisting in horses, cp. 1062, 
Pind. O/. 3.37 pyupapudrov | didpndraclas: 
P. 8. 37 vixay...dpaciyuov: Lsth. 1. 12 
xadXlycxor...xb8os. 

av@dAaccov. The well of salt water 


shown in the Erechtheum (08wp dadaecror 
évy dpéarc Paus. 1. 26. 5) was called 6a- 
Aagoa. It was said to have been created 
by a blow from Poseidon's trident ; the 
three holes which were shown are still 
visible (see Penrose’s drawing and de- 
scription in Smith's Dict. Geo. 1. 279 b). 
Her. 8. 55 "EpexOéos...ynes, ey Ty éraly 
re xal OarAacca Em. Apollod. 3. 14. 1 
(Poseidon) dvégpyre Oddaccar ww viv 
"EpexOntéa xadoie:. etvrmov...cv0ddac- 
cov are brought close tugether as ex- 
pressing the two great attributes of Po- 
seidon, Hom. Hymn. 22. 4 8x0d ro, ’Ev- 
voolyae, Geol rinhy édacavro, | txrwy re 
Sunrnp’ Eueva curnpa re ynuw: Ar. Zg. 
gsi tem Gvat IIdeedor, @ | xa\xoxpéruw 
trwws xréwos | ...drdare, | xal xvarvduBo- 
hoe Goal | urrGogdpos rpsrpecs. 

712 ov ydp, after the voc.: cp. od bé 


(507). 

: 1s aloas (fw) vw els 7d3" adynpa, 
didst establish her in this glory, as ina 
royal throne: cp. Her. 3. 61 ro@rop... 
elae Gyww és tiv Baoi\hor Opdvor. The 
phrase is Homeric, Od. 1. 130 atria 
5 és Opovor eloer d-yuw. 

714 (wrourw with rdy axeornpa: cp. 
Ai. 1166 Bporots roy aeluynoroy | rapor. 
dxertipa = cwdporrrip, healing their ua- 
viddes vdon, and bringing them to a calm 
temper (//. 13. 115 GAA’ dxewpeba Oaocor- 
dxerral ro. ppéves wad lined fe cp. Athen. 
627 E (music is introduced at banquets) 
Srus Exacros rar els ué0ny cal rA}pwow 
wpunudvew lar pdr hauSdvy ris UBpews 
kalrns dxogulas rhy pououhy. Pind. 
Ol. 13.68 pldrrpov 768’ Irraor, 85 pdp- 
paxoy xpai, said of the bit (xaAuvés) given 
by Athena to Bellerophon for Pegasus. 


and anti- 
strophe. 
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I mparacoe Tarode KTicas dyu.ais. 
sa 8 evijperpos exmay adia yepat 
mara 
ra ~ e 4 
9 OpdoKe, tav éxatopmrddev 
4 > - 
10 Nnpydwv axddoubos. 


719 


MOpPAtrTop.eva. 


AN. @ mhetor’ éraivors evhoyovpevoy rédor, 
vov *oov ta Nappa tavra 8) daivew én. 
Ol. ri 8 é€orw, @ wat, kawvdv; AN. docov épxerat 
Kpéwv 68° nuiy ovx avev Tropmrav, warep. 
OI. @ didraro. yépovres, é& vpav enol 
gaivoir av ee TEePULa THS Twrnplas. 
XO. Odpoet, wapéorar: Kai yap ei yépwr éya, 
TO THOSE Xwpas ov yeynpaxe TOEvos. 


720 


725, 


715 raicd’ Exrisas L, A, and most MsS.: raiod’ ixricas (sic) T, Farm: raiod’ éxricas 
L?: raiede xricas Canter. 716 a 3’) Musgrave conject. ca 3’. 

717 xaparrouéva MSS.: Blaydes writes dpeccopéva, conjecturing also d&ucoopéva. 
Keeping eloacéy in v. 704, Meineke proposes rapaigcopéva, and Maehly, wrepi- 
rruocopdva. 721 The Mss. furnish two readings: (1) col...dy L (the original 
accent on got erased), R*: (2) col...de¢ A and most uss. The conjecture of Nauck, 
ody...67, has been received by Dindorf, Wecklein, Paley, and others. ol...de¢ is 





9715 «xpdracor raic&...dyuats, first 


called fuyros: Hesych. fuypas’ fedtas Oer- 
in these roads (about Colonus); locative 


tarol, tuyros Tlovadaér 6 Sbysos. In 


dat.: xrioas, ‘having instituted,’ brought 
into use among men, as one could say 
xrifew véucsua on the analogy of xritew 
éoprjv etc. Greek mythology places Po- 
seidon in two distinct relations to the 
horse. (a) As creator. Servius ad Verg. 
Geo. 1.12 ideo dicttur ecum invenisse quia 
velox est cius numen et mobile sicut 
mare. (SO waves on a rough sea are 
‘white horses,’ Ital. cava/lont.) The 
Thessalians connected this myth with 
the cult of Poseidon Terpaios, who had 
caused the first horse (Zxd¢xos) to spring 
from a rock in Thessaly,—the name 
being taken from oxvdos, a rocky cup, 
where perh. marks in the rock were 
shown. From Tzetzes on Lycophron 
767 it seems that this legend was in later 
times localised at Colonus also. Arcadia 
and Boeotia, too, had their legends, in 
which the first horse was called ’Aplwy 
(the wondrous steed of Adrastus in /7. 
23- 346). (6) As ¢amer. This was the 
prominent trait of the Corinthian and 
Attic legends. At Corinth Poseidon was 
worshipped as dauaios, and Athena as 
xaduwizts (cp. Pind. Of. 13. 65 ff.). In 
Thessaly the horse-yoking Poseidon was 


Aesch. /. V. 462 ff. Prometheus is the 
first who taught men to drive animals,— 
bg’ Appa tr’ Fyayor prnvlous | Grwovs. 

716 ff. Poseidon has taught men to 
row as well as to ride. He fits the oars 
to their hands. But, instead of rad» dé 
whdray xepol wapdyas, the form is varied 
to a passive constr. If waparropéva is 
sound, this seems the best account of 
it,—wapd, ‘at the side,’ suggesting the 
notion, ‘as an aid.’ (If from sraparé- 
Toes, it could be only aor., which the 
sense excludes.) Conjecture might pro- 
ceed on either of two views :—(a) that in 
the strophic v. 7o4 the correction ald 
is true, so that raparrouéva is metrically 
sound : (4) that in 7o4 the Ms. elorasdy is 
true, so that here we require ~--~~-. 
On the latter view I would suggest that 
wporappolopuéva is suitable, and on this 
raparrouéva may have been a gloss; cp. 
Eur. /. 7. 1405 (xépas) xary wporappé- 
cayres. 

evyperpos, adj. compounded with a 
noun cognate in sense to the subst. (wAd- 
va): cp. Blos paxpalwy (O. TZ: §18 n.), 
Néyos xaxb@pous (Ai. 138), edrars ydvos 
(Eur. £ 7. 1234), ebwyyes xetpes (Hipp. 


“1 
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didst show forth the curb that cures the rage of steeds. 


_And the shapely oar, apt to men’s hands, hath a wondrous 


speed on the brine, following the hundred-footed Nereids. 


AN. O land that art praised above all lands, now is it for 
thee to make those bright praises seen in deeds ! 

OE. What new thing hath chanced, my daughter? 

AN. Yonder Creon draws near us,—not without followers, 


father. 


Or. Ah, kind elders, now give me, I pray you, the final 


proof of my safety! 


CH. Fear not—it shall be thine. If / am aged, this country’s 


strength hath not grown old. 


retained by Elms., Herm., Wunder, Hartung: goil...8) by Campbell: while Blaydes 
gives viv 87 (for coi)...de. Wecklein proposes éy got...d9.—galvew] xpalvew Nauck. 
726 éyd) éyw L (with xcvpd written above by S): xup@ A, with most.Mss. : éyw xupw 
L3, Elms., Herm., Wunder, and Blaydes prefer xupw: most other recent edd. read 


eye. 


200). txwayAa, neut. plur. as adv., cp. 
319. dAla with Opdoxa: cp. on 119 éx- 
TéTot. 

718 f tuv ixaropréSer NuypSev, 
the Nereids with their hundred feet, the 
fifty Nereids whose dance and song lead 
the ship on her way. (But in Pind. fr. 
122 xopay dyé\av éxaréyyuor prob. de- 
notes 100, not 50, =a as th 
yviow were oGua.) The choice of the 
number (though here meant merely to 
suggest a numerous sisterhood) is not 
accidental: 4/ty was the number regular- 
ly assigned to the Nereids by the earlier 
Greek poets, as Hesiod 7’. 264, Pindar 
Isthm. p. 6, Aesch. fr. 168, Eur. Jon 
1081. ter it becomes a hundred; 80 
Plato Critias 116 (describing Poseidon’s 
temple in the island of Atlantis) Nypgdas 
5é dri SeXpluwy éxardy KUxdy’ rogauras yap 
évéustow adras ol rére elvas; and so Ovid 
Fasti 6. 499. Nupets (./vu, rdw, rapa, 
etc.) andvhis daughters represent the sea’s 
kindly moods: the Nereids who dance 
and sing around and before the ship are 
the waves. In éxaropadé8Sev the second 
part of the compound suggests ‘dancing,’ 
Cp. On ruxvowrepa (17). 

720—1048 Second érecddiov. Creon 
comes, in the hope of persuading Oed. to 
return with him. Failing, he causes his 
attendants to carry off Antigone,—Ismene 
having already been captured elsewhere. 
He is about to seize Oed., when Theseus 
enters, sends pursuers after Creon’s men, 


727 xwpas) xeipds Naber, and so Mekler. 


and compels Creon himself to set out with 
him to find them. 

721 qdv...84 is more tical and 
more impressive than gol...Se€: cp. 197, 
El. 1470 ovx éudy 743’, ddAL oor, | 7d. 7000" 
épay: Ph. 18 GX’ Epyor Gdn cov 72 old’ 
benpereiy: Aesch. Theb. 232 ody 3’ ab rd 
ovyay. But got...de%, though a rare, is 
an admissible construction ; besides Eur. 
Hipp. 940 (quoted on 570) cp. Xen. An. 
3. 4. 38 Set émtodéac rov Iwwrop Ildpoy dvSpl 
cai xyahwaou Bel: Mem. 3. 3.10 & on 
bdo. Siddoxecy: Occon. 7. 20 Set pdvrae Trois 
ped\ovew drOpwwas tEew 5 ri elopépwow: 
1. 8. 9 el...duadéyew 8dr airy. We can- 
not read col...8:) with L, and under- 
stand rdpeor:, as Campbell proposes. 

galvav rd daurpa bry=galvew ras 


. dperas &’ ds éwaweicGe, to sliustrate the 


praises by deeds: cp. Od. 8. 237 GAN’ 
é0éXets aperhy chy hawéney ro érnde. 
galvew Exn could not mean strictly fe- 
Baody Grn, to.'make’ the words ‘good’. 

722 The arriAaf%} (division of the 
verse between two persons) marks ex- 
citement: cp. 652, 1099, 1169. 

722 *piv, ethic dat.: cp. 81. 


726 dalvoir’ dv, a courteous entreaty. — 


Aesch. Zhed. 261 Aéyos ay ws rdyucra. 
tippa Hs cuwrnplas (defining gen.), the 
end which consists in safety, cp. réAos 
@aydroo. When the attack has been 
made and repulsed, he will feel finally 
assured. 


726 waplorat, 5c. To Tépua Tis ¢.— ty. 


¢ 
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KPEOQON. 
avdpes xOoves ryad evyeveis oixiropes, 


Opw@ TW vas 


OV nT OKVETE pT 


3 (4 > id 
Op-parov edndotas 

go Bov vewpn TS euns ere. d0ov" ) 
NT €10S KQKOV. 


730 


9g A > e ~ a 9 a 
kw yap ovx ws Spay te BovdnOeis, érei 
yepwv pev ety, mpos modu 8 ériotapat 
cbdvovoay Axwv, et tw’ “EdAddos, péya. 


GAN’ dv8pa, TOVdE THALKOGS amTeoTadny 


735 


meiowy ererOar mpos TO Kadpetwy zrédor, 
3 > e Av 4 b +) b ] “ @ a 
our €€ &vos oretX\avros, add’ aorav vio 
e 
mavrwv Kedevobeis, ouvey’ WKE por yéver 
Ta Tovoe trevOeiy aypar els mrELOTOY TdAEWS. 


GAN’, @ Tadairwp Oidirous, Kvov euov 
mwas oe Kadpeiwy ews 


e a ‘ » 
tKOU TPOS OLKOUS. 


740 


Kade Ouxaiws, é« 5é€ trav pddrior’ éyw, 


729 eldr\n¢éra Blaydes. 


782 axcw yap wo oby wo Spay rx L. Three letters 


(the last being ») have been erased after dpa, in which & has been made from d. 


The scribe had first written dpdcev. 


735 tndxbed’ Brunck, and almost all 


recent edd.: the mss. have ryAixovd’ (as L), or ryAixéwd’ (as A), except that ryAlcor 
is in B, T, Farn. :.and rpd\:xévd’ is kept by Reisig, Wunder, Campbell.—dreordAny 


L, with most Mss., and Ald.: érerrdAny A, R, F, Brunck. 


737 dorcw B, T, 


Vat., Farn., Elmsley (doubtfully), Nauck, Blaydes, Wecklein: d»épaw L, with most 





It is unsafe to argue that xvpe could not 
be a gloss, because it is a poetical word. 
It was just such a conjecture as correctors 
of the later age readily made, to smooth 
a supposed difficulty, or in mere wanton- 
ness. With ydpav opposed to ov yeyfjpaxe 
we require tye opposed to xsipas. It is 
ifferent when the pers. pron. is omitted 
because the #ratz antithesis is between two 
verbal notions: as in Aesch. Zum. 84 (I 
will not betray thee) xal ydp xraveiy o’ 
Graga, for I persuaded (not / persuaded) 
thee to slay. 
729 f. Tey essive gen., THS 
ius bracddou abienive gen., both with 
Bov: a fear belonging to the eyes 
(showing itself in them), about my advent. 
vespn: cp. on 475. dAndoras: 42. 345 
Trax’ dy ru’ aldw...\dBoe (conceive): Eur. 
Suppl. 1050 épynw Ad Bos ay. 
781 Sv, relat. to éué implied in tis 
duns (cp. on 263). prt’ adyt x.7.X. Is 
an independent sentence, co-ordinated 


with the relat. clause 6» pr’ dxveire: see 
On 424. 

782 ods with BovdAndels, manag more 
strongly the agent’s own point of view, 
cp.on 71. Spay ri, euphemistic, to take 
any forcible measures: so, in a good sense, 
Thuc. 1. 20 BovAdperan...dpacarrés re cal 
xwduveiga, to do something notable if 
they must incur the risk. 

734 d rw’, instead of elris (cOéve), by 
assimilation, efris being treated as forming 
a single adj.: Ai. 488 efwep rivos, cOévor- 
ros éy wAoury, Dpvywy : Thue. 7. 21 rod 
re TuAlwqrou xal Eppoxparous xal ef rov 
DAov raddvrwy: cp. Xen. An. 5. 2. 24 
avéhau per oixia...d7 ov dn évayarros (some 
one or other). 

735 thrxxxéc5’ is clearly right. It 
confirms the previous assurance that his 
errand is peaceful, and it harmonises with 
adowv. ‘I have not come to use force. 
No, I was sent, an aged envoy, to fer- 
suade him,’ etc. If we read tyAscdy6’ 
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Enter CREON, weth attendants. 


Sirs, noble dwellers in this land, I see that a sudden fear 
hath troubled your eyes at my coming; but shrink not from me, 
and let no ungentle word escape you. 

I am here with no thought of force ;—I am old, and I know 
that the city whereunto I have come is mighty, if any in Hellas 
hath might ;—no—I have been sent, in these my years, to 
plead with yonder man that he return with me to the land of 
Cadmus ;—not one man’s envoy am I, but with charge from our 
people all; since ‘twas mine, by kinship, to mourn his woes as 
no Theban beside. 

Nay, unhappy Oedipus, hear us, and come home! Right- 
fully art thou called by all the Cadmean folk, and in chief by me, 


MSS. 


738 fixe L. Schol. rpoojxer: but no Ms. seems to have qxe. 


739 e 


oret crow L (cp. Introd. p. xlvi.): ef rretorov F, R°: 9 wdeiorow A, with most MSS.: 


els r\cioror L?. 


741 jxou L, with ¢ (and the explanation é\0é) written above by 


S.—xadueios B, T, Farn. (with w» written above in all), Vat.: caduelw» L and the 


rest. Blaydes prefers the nom. sing. 


Creon’s diplomacy is at fault. He should 
not begin by reminding them that Thebes 
had suffered Oedipus to wander in misery 
for so many years. 

737 £. ovx & ives oreQavros, not in 
consequence of one man’s sending (orei- 
havros predicate): eAcveOels goes only 
with dorae brd rdyrwy. The combina- 
tion of participles in different cases is 
esp. freq. when one is a gen. absol. (as 
if ¢& were absent here): PA. 170 f. 27 
tov xndouévou Bporuw | unde tvwrpodor 
buys’ &cwr: Dem. or. 23 § 156 elder, 
elre 84 twos elrdvros elr’ avrés cureis: 
Thuc. 1. 67 ody hotxafow dvSpay re odlow 
évévrew xal dua wepl rg xuply Sedcéres. 
But it occurs also without fe. abs., as 
Ant. 381 dmrirodcay | ...d-youn... | xal 
dy adpooiwy xabedévres. 

doresy marks the public character of 
his mission from Thebes, while dv8pev 
would be intolerably weak. It cannot be 
justified by Herm.’s argument, that Soph. 
added it in the second clause because he 
had omitted it in the first, since évés 
needed no addition. dydpa in 735 pro- 
bably caused the slip. 

738 rnd por yéva, it devolval on me 
by kinship. Cp. Eur. dle. 291 xados 
perv atrois xarOaveiy nov Blov (acc. absol.), 
when they had reached a time of life 
mature for dying. The personal constr. 
occurs in Eur. Her. 213 yévous yey fines wbe 


742 éx b¢ ran pddruwr’) éx 8 ray wdvray 


0 a FEE Dc Eo > mw 


rode, thou art related to them zs ¢hss 
degree. In such examples j«et, nxw can- 


- not properly be regarded as mere sub- 


stitutes for wpoonxe, mpoohxw. ytve 
(caus. dat.): cp. O. 7: 1016 ww oo IIé- 
AuBos obdéy dy yéver. Bergk’s Hx’ Euory’ 
éyi is unne ; 

739 «ds wrdlorov wédews, to the 
greatest extent of all the citizens, i.e. 
more than any other Theban. ds as in 
els UrepBorwy, és 7a pddora, etc. (cp. 
éxl wrhéov): the gen. after the superl. 
adv., as Ai. 503 péyworov loxuee orparod. 

740 ddd opens his direct appeal: 
cp. 101. 

742 Sixales, with right, since Thebes, 
which had been his rpogés so long (760), 
has a better claim to him than Athens, 
however hospitable. And Creon has an 
especial right to urge the claim as being 
now the ian of the family honour 
(755). Vot: ‘as they owed it to thee to 
do’: nor, ‘in due form,’ as opp. to 
private overtures. 

dx 88 rev. When the art. stands as 
demonstr. pron., it is usu. the first word in 
the clause : but cp. 1699(76»): Aesch. Z1em. 
2 & 8 rijzs Oduy: Plat. Luthyd. 303 C 
TONAG pew ovy xal GAda...dy 8 ros xal 
rovro: Eur. Alc. 264 olxrpay plrouww, éx dé 
tuv udder’ éuol. (In Soph. PA. 1243 é» 
32 rots éyw is doubtful; L has roted’.) 


ve SEDGE aie. oh 
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9 > A a 3 a » 
Oowmep, eb un trEetcTov avOpaTur Eepuv 
KGKLOTOS, GAyW@ TOLL TOLS KaKoLS, yEpor, 
opav ae Tov SvaTnvoy ovTa pev E€vor, 745 
det 8 adyrnyv Kdmi mpoomddov pias 
Buoorepy X~wpourra, Thy éyo tadas 
ouvx ay tot és TogouToy aixias mecew 

b | 4 ? 9 0 
éd0€’, ogov mértwxey nde SUcpopos, 

N 

aei oe KNOEVOVTA Kai TO ov Kapa 750 
mtwxy@ Siaityn, THrAuKoUTOS, ov yapwr 
€utrepos, ada TovmidvTos apmaca.. 
7 3 » > , 9 ? 
ap a@dov rovveidos, w@ Taras eyo, 
wveiito és oe Kae Kal TO Tay yévos; 
GAN’ ov yap €oT. Taypayvn KpuTTew: OV vey = 755 
mpos Gewv matpwwv, Oidirous, meoOeis enol 
Kpuwov, Gehyoas actu Kal Sdpovs pode 
TOUS GoUS TaTpwous, THVOE THY TOA diruws 


B, T, Vat., Farn. 


743 Nauck would delete either (1) the words e pi} rietrror 


dvOpurwy Epuv | xaxioros (which the scholiast ignores), or (2) the whole of v. 


changing xaxworos into uarioG’ 8s in v. 744. 


743 
744 dye is wanting in the text of L 


and R?: in L, it has been added above the line by S.—rote« cots xaxois} The schol., 
in paraphrasing vv. 742 ff., uses ros cots wadyjuaccy: but this fact, of course, 


in no way tends to show that he had that word in his text. 
3’ has been added in L by S: it is wanting in F 


746 del 3) 
747 Biooreph} After 


the o two or three letters have been erased in —130] rhyd’ B: ray 3’ Vat. 





7438 £. Scere, sc. paddora: cp. 77. 
312 éwel yy rwvde TreidTov wxrica | Brér- 
ovo’, dowmrep xal ppoveiy older nbn, where 
wieioroy is grammatically needed with 
écowwep, though pudry is added as if érecdy, 
and not 8ewrep, had preceded. Schol. 
éyh wakiord ce Kade, Sowrep rheioror 
addy rots wabhpacw,—where the absence 
of any ref. to the words ef uh...xascoros 
has caused suspicion: but the schol.’s aim 
was simply to explain the syntax. Aai- 
orov...naxcrros: PA. 631 THs wAcicror 
éxOlorns : Eur. Med. 1323 © wéywroy 
éxOlorn yova:: Ale. 790 Thy weivror 
jdlorny. 

746 ff évow would apply to any one 
living in a country not his own: cp. 362. 


’ Oed. ig not merely an exile, but a wan- 


derin begear. e rhythm makes it 
better to take Svra with £févoy only, and 
to connect dAtjrny with xopovvra. él 

as ™p., in dependence on (cp. on 148), 
bat without conscious reference to the 
metaphor of an anchor: cp. Lys. or. 31 
§ 9 (of a pérocxos) éxl wpoorarou gxet, he 


lived under the protection of a citizen 
as his patron (so Lycurg. Leocr. § 145 
olxtoas...éxl rpoordrov). 


747 : Soph. freely uses the art. - 


for the relat. pron., in dialogue no less 
than in lyrics, when metre requires, but 
not otherwise: cp. crit. n. on 35: so in 
dialogue 1258 (ris), O. Z. 1379 (rap), 
1427 (rd), dnt. 1086 (rue), Zl. 1144 
(ris Tr. 47 (rie), 381, 728 (rin) Ph 


14 (Tg), etc. Tddras nearly the force ~ 


of an interjection, ‘ah me!’: cp. 318. 
748 f£. ovx ofa wreodty dv=dri récu 
dy. & romovrov alxlag: cp. O. 7. 771 
és rocovroy édridwy | éuod BeBwros,n. So 
El. 191 dexe? odv oroda (of Electra). 
The penult. of alla, as of the epic 
dela, is always long; hence the later 
spelling aeixea, alxea (Eustath. 1336. 
58), often found in our Mss. Scov, sc. 
els dcov: cp. Dem. or. 19 § 342 éwl ras 
airys jorep viv éfovelas...ueved: Plat. 
Rep. £33 E ob wepl dvduaros 4 dugiofn- 
ryows, ols TrocovrToy wépe axéyis dowry 
quiy wpdxera. Se is added 


ig 
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even as I—unless I am the basest of all men born—chiefly sorrow 
for thine ills, old man, when I see thee, hapless one, a stranger and 
a wanderer evermore, roaming in beggary, with one handmaid 
for thy stay. Alas, I had not thought that she could fall to 
such a depth of misery as that whereunto she hath fallen—yon 
hapless girl !—while she ever tends thy dark life amid penury,— 
in ripe youth, but unwed,—a prize for the first rude hand. 

Is it not a cruel reproach—alas !—that I have cast at thee, 
and me, and all our race? But indeed an open shame cannot 
be hid; then—in the name of thy fathers’ gods, hearken to me, 
Oedipus !—hide it ¢##ou, by consenting to return to the city and 
the house of thy fathers, after a kindly farewell to this State,— 


748 aixtas} aixelas F, Elms. 749 73e] 73° 7 B, T, Vat., Farn.; which is 
possibly. right. Wecklein conject. de. 761 xrwxu (with # above) L: 
srwxw R*: xrrwyg A and most Mss. 755 ov] «& Mekler.—vuw] viv L, with 
most MSS., and so Ald., Hartung: »» Blaydes, Dindorf.—rdaugavy] radavy B, 
T, Farn. 787 xpiyov}] xiyor B, T, Vat., Farn. 768 £. didrus | exw) 
Herwerden suggests ios | Acwwr, with a change of ride ry to ride per. 


Blaydes had already proposed Airs. 


as if the precesoe statement had been 
general (‘I had not thought that any 
royal maiden,’ etc.). 

750 rd adv xdpa, a way of alluding to 
a blindness without mentioning it: cp. 
28s. 

751 ereye. The poet. tendency was 
often to treat adjectives with three termi- 

nations as if they had only two. Cp. the 
' Homeric rouddy ép’ bypny (//. 10. 27): 
Ondus dépon (Od. §. 467), Hd0s dirny (Od. 
$2. 369), wexpdr...dduny (Od. 4. 406): be- 
low, 1460 (cp. O. 7. 384 a} : Zr. 207 
rowds...krayvya: Eur. Bacch. §98 diou 
Bporras, 992 trw diza pavepds, [rw: Helen. 
623 @ wodewos nudpa. 

vros is fem. only here and £/. 
614. The point of rm\xodros is that her 
marriageable age is passing by in these 
perilous wanderings. There is a similar 
thought in Electra’s complaint (£/. 962). 
Cp. 1116, 1181. . 

752 tovmévros possessive, dpwrdcat 
epexegetic: belonging to the first comer, 
for him to seize. O. 7. 393 76 y’ alveyp’ 
ody rodmxiévros ww | avdpes Secweiy (n.). 

758 dp; equiv. in sense to dp’ ov; 
‘are you satisfied that it is so?’ s.e. ‘is it 
not so?’ O. 7. 822 dp’ pur xaxés; | dp’ 
ovxl was dvayvos; & rdXas, nom. instead 
of voc., cp. 185; so O. 7. 744 oluos raAas, 
n.; below, 847. 

754 ff ‘I have uttered acruel reproach 
against my kindred and myself. But 


thy fathers, s.¢. of t 
whi 


indeed the reproach is one that cannot be 
hid, so long as thou and thy daughter are 
seen wandering thus. Hide it, then, ¢hos 
(no one else can)—by coming home.’ Un- 
less we correct vuv to vw (=7a dudary), it 
is better to place a point, and not merely a 
comma, at xptwrev: ‘Sut (I have some 
excuse) for,’ etc., —the elliptical use of dAN’ 
of ydp, as at 988, Z/. 593, Zr. 552. So 
the schol.: were ovyyrwuns eyl Gévos 
Néywr' ob} ydp Sivayas xpéwrew. With 
only a comma at xptrrey, @Ad would 
belong to xptpov: ‘But,—since it is im- 
possible, etc.—hide thou,’——-when the 

sition of yvuv is awkward.—So in O. 7. 
1424 Creon urges the Theban elders to 
take Oed. into the house, forbidding them 
rowvd’ dyos | ergs olrw Secxvuvai. : 

786 wpos Geav rarpeey, the oO 

ne Patacidboese, 
ch traced its descent from Agenor, 
son of Poseidon and father of Cadmus. 
This peculiarly strong adjuration occurs 
also Ant. 839, Ph. 933: cp. Zl. 411 @ 
Geol rarpya, o vecOé y’ adda vir: fr. 
521. 8 (women are parted by marriage) 
Gewy rarppur Tuy Te Pucarruy Axo. 

757 Qedyjoas: cp. O. 7. 649 wriBot 
OeXyoas ppowncas 7’ (n.). Gerry, no less 
than Sépovs, is qualified by rovg rarpgovs 
(cp. 297). Creon’s real purpose was to 
establish Oedipus just beyond the Theban 
border (399)- 


~ 
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2 \¢ ? , , eg » , 
eirrdy emragia yap: 1 8 otKos méov 


» 
dixy oéBour’ av, ovaa on) madar TpOdds. 


> > “” > Q ‘ a v4 
@ TAVTa TOAM@Y Kato TavTos av Pépwv 


OI, 


760 


Adyou Suxaiov pnxdvnpa trouxidop, 
Ti tavra meipa Kaye Sevtepov Oédes 
éXeww &v ols pdduor’ dv adyoinv ddous; 


mpoobev TE yap pe ToLTLW oiKEioLs KaKOLS 


vorowl®, or nv por Tépyus exmecev yOoves, 
oux Gerdes Oddovre pot bécbar xapw, 

GAN’ nvix’ ndn peotos 7 Jupovpevos, 

Kat touv Soporow jv StarracPar yducv, 


ror é€ewbers xa&éBadres, ovdé cor 


TO Guyyeves TOUT ovdayws ToT AY didov- 
vov T avs, quik’ eicopas moAw Té pot 

Evvovoay evvouy Tyvde Kai yévos TO tay, 
Teipa. peTaoMay, oKAnpa paOaxas d€ywv. 


759 olxa] éxet Wecklein. 


760 dixn L: dixy A (with most mss.), which Heath and 
Reisig prefer. Mentzner conject. dlcny.—oéBar’ dv] 
761 dy dépuwv has been made from dugddpwy in L. 
words are written somewhat small in L, after an erasure. 


auck formerly proposed ceBacrés. 
767 HOeres Gé\orre. These 
769 After this v., 





759 ciwoy here=rpocearuy: so /7. 12. 
aro én rére TlovAvdduas Opaciy “Exropa 


. we wapacras: Ai. go 6 ey -ydp auroy év- 


véwe réxvoy, etc. Cp. 16. 862 rd Tpwixa | 
wedla xpocavda" xalper’, w tpop7s duol : 
ib. 1221 ras lepas Grws | wpocelrouer 
*Adevyas. Usu. ev or xaxws A¢yew rive is 
to speak well or ill of him: Xen. Mem. 
2. 3- 8 ev Aédyew Tov eb DAdyorra. 7 
§ ofxo. (xdXcs) is somewhat bold, but 
scarcely warrants Wecklein’s change to 7 
3 éxet. Cp. 351, Aesch. Setpl. 390 xara 
yépous Tous olxodew (the laws of your 


' country). 


761 £ wavros with Adyou Sicalov: 
‘thou who wouldst borrow a crafty device 
from any plea of right’—as he here uses 
the Adyos dixacos about duty to friends 
and fatherland for the purpose of enticing 
Oedipus back. Cp. PA. 407 toda ydp vw 
nian dy Néyou xaxod | yAwooy Oryovra: 
Eur. 7. A. 97 wdvra wporpépwr déSyov. 
This is panier ieee make eagle 
taki sa . as defining gen. with pnx- 
Gouin: ‘thou who from anything wouldst 
borrow a crafty device consisting in a 
fair plea’; for which, however, we might 
cp. Eur. ec. 248 roddaw Adyar evpyuad’ 


wore 19 Oaveiy, Ant. 312 é& dwravros...xep- 
dalvew, and below, 807. dv dépwv=ss 
dépas dy. Ph. 407 Eada ydp vw wrayros 
dy Nbyou xaxoi | yAdcoy Ovyorvra. Dem. 
or. 18 § 258 woAN’ dy Exww Erep’ eireiy 
repl alrys rapadelaw, = dre Exouu: dy. Cp. 
O. 7. 111. 

763 £ In L’s welpas (sic) we trace the 
wish of Didymus (schol.) to read wepq, 
i.e. ‘by a stratagem.’ It would then be 
necessary to take xdpa as = ‘even me’ (who 
have had such experiences). meapq is 
manifestly right: ratra is cogn. accus., 
pou being understood. 

Sebrepov... div, to get me a second time 
into thy power. This is explained by vv. 
765—771, which set forth how they had 
abused their former control over the blind 
man. é olg=éy ro¢ras, év ols, in thi 
(snares), having been caught in which, 
etc.: cp. £/. 1476 rlvww wor’ dxdpuv éy 
péous apxvoraras | wéwrwy’ 6 rliywr; 
Eur. PR. 263 Séd0xa py ue dxriwy tow | 
AaBovres odx éxppwo’. pdduot’ dy di- 
yotny : because his dearest wish now is 
that his grave should bless his friends and 
harm his foes (92). If the Thebans could 
entice him back, and become masters of 
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for she is worthy: yet thine own hath the first claim on thy 
piety, since ‘twas she that nurtured thee of old. 

Or. All-daring, who from any plea of right wouldst draw 
a crafty device, why dost thou attempt me thus, and seek 
once more to take me in the toils where capture would be 
sorest? In the old days—when, distempered by my self- 
wrought woes, I yearned to be cast out of the land—thy will 
went not with mine to grant the boon. But when my fierce 
gricf had spent its force, and the seclusion of the house was 
sweet, tien wast thou for thrusting me from the house and 
from the land—nor had this kinship any dearness for thee 
then: and now, again—when thou seest that I have kindly 
welcome from this city and from all her sons, thou seekest 
to pluck me away, wrapping hard thoughts in soft words. 


129 


L repeats v. 438 xal parOavoy (sic) rév Oupdy éxdpaudvra po (though in v. 438 


itself it has «dyudyOayoy): Valckenaer struck it out. 
77% yweracray) p drocray Blaydes. 


conject. yé)o». 


his grave, they might baffle that wish ; 
and yet he would not even have burial in 


Theban soil (406). 
765 © obey Te, answered td vt 
in 772. e interval is somewhat long, 
but the first re merely prepares the ear 
for a statement in two parts. olxetors, 
due to my own acts: it was horror at his 
own pier 4 crimes that made him 
eager to quit Thebes: cp. 0. 7. 819 xal 
743’ odris aw | G'yw's’ éuaurg raed’ 
dpas 6 wpooriGels. So Ai. 260 olxeia 
wd0n, | underds rou waparpatarros : 
El. 215 olxelas...els dras | durivras. 

766 £. vocovve’, as if odx FOeder éx- 
wéures was to follow; but the changed 
form of phrase requires the dat. OfA\owr:. 
Cp. 0. 7. 380 dvvére ot...dupéreu, ...ws 
yre (n.). 

767 oin Oedes OfXovr: «.7.X., the will 
on ede was not met by will on yours: 
cp. 7r. 198 obx éxuw, dxotor 82 | tdverru: 
Ant.276 wdpeus 3 Exwv ody éxovow. wpoc- 
OleGar, ‘bestow’, a sense freq. in the 
active, but somewhat rare in the midd.: 
cp., however, Ant. 40 xpoceluny (whéov 
vt, ‘contribute’), Aesch. Zum. 735 pijpor 
3 ’Optory rid’ ya wpocPncoua. The 
midd. usu.='to annex’ (404), or ‘to take 
on oneself’? (O. 7. 1460 n.). Cp. on 
wrporOhae, 153. 

768 ¥, the old Attic form, given by 
' L in 973, 1366 (though not elsewhere), 
and attested by ancient scholia for fr. 406 
and O. 7. 1123, where see n. peores 


J.S. IL 


771 pidrov] Wecklein 


with partic.: [Dem.] or. 48 § 28 (prob. 
by a contemporary of Dem.) iret de 
perros éydvero ayavaxrwy: Eur. Hipp. 
664 pour 3’ odor’ éuxdnaOjoopas | yuvai- 
Kas. ; 

770 tedbas xadfé8.: for the impf. cp. 
356, 441. 

971 rour: Ant. TO dexdv rovro, 
this danger of which thou speakest. 

772. wodw, the State in the person 
of its head, Theseus: , the people 
of Attica, as represented by the elders of 
Colonas. Cp. As. 861 xNewal 7’ "AOnvac 
xal ro obyrpopow yévos. So El. 706 Al- 
way yévos: fr. 61 xdépy re xdpyeia yéver. 

77% peracway, to snatch to the other 
side (cp. peraxweiy, perareder etc.), 
found only here, but not o to just 
rg in though Blaydes c es it to 
p' awooray. Souedédxey in Anth. Plan. 5. 


384. oxAnpd padOaxde Adyev, putting 
hard purposes into soft words: disguising 
the ungenerous treatment which was 


really contemplated (399) under the name 
of a recall to home and friends (757). 
For the verbal contrast cp. Epicharmus 
fr. 121 w wownpé, ph Ta padaxd pweo ph 
rd oxdnp’ fps, ‘woo not softness, lest 
thou wed hardness.’ Arist. Rhef. 3. 7. 
to (s ing of the relation to be ob- 
served between the sounds of words, and 
the fones of the orator’s voice) édy ovy ra 
madaxa oxAnpws cal Ta oxAnpd padaxus 
Adyynra, awldavoy ylyvera.. Cp. 1406. 
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Kaito. Tis auTn Tépyis, axovras prdely ; 
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womEep Tis eb Got AuTrapourTE pey TUYEW 
pndev ddoin pnd érapKéoar Odor, 
mhypyn & exovr. Oupov av xpplos, Tore 


Swpoh, or ovdey 4 xapis ydpw dépor: 


av 


> a a 
dp av pataiov THe 


” 4 ‘ ‘ - > 0 
TOLAUVTA LEVTOL KAL OU aah éuot, 
S| 


(4 Q 9 id ~ 
hoyw pev écOda, rower 


dpacw dé Kai toicd’, as oe Sndiow Kaxdv. 
nees eu afwy, ovy WW és Sdpous ayns, 


GAN’ ws mdpavdov oixions, mods 8€ cor 
Kak@v avatos THOS azradaxOn om 
ovK €oTt wow TauT, GAAG cot Tad 


775 

vNS TUXOLS ; 780 
épyourw Kaxd. 

785 


4 9 2: A 
€OT , EKEL 


, > ? « A > é¢ 2 4 
Xwpas adagTwp oupos evvaiwy aei- 
éotw S€ maigt Tors guowot THS eens 


9776 rocatry L, A, and most Mss.: ris (or ris) ary B, T, Vat., Farn., L*. 


776 ruxeiv) payety Herwerden. 


above in T, Farn.): 0éXe: (with oc above) B, R. 
779 Swpotvd’ L, made from dwpor8’ either by the first hand itself, or 


the rest. 


777 Gé\o0 L and most Mss. (with 9 written 


778 xppius L?: xpytes L and 


by S.—¢épo: B, T, F, Vat., Farn.: pépes (with o above), L, R?: gépe: A, R, L3. 
780 riod’ av A, R, F, L?: raed’ (without av) L, R?: rycdé y’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 





776 atrn, subject (instead of rofro, 
see on 88), tls répys predicate: dxovras 
object to decty: What pleasure is this, 
—that people should be hospitable to one 

inst one's inclination? Thuc. 3. 12 
is ob» avrn GF didla bylyvero Ff édevbepla 
with; drrdy, //. 6. 15 wdvras yap dt- 
Aéeoxey O5Gq Exe olxla valwy: Od. 8. 42 
Spa teivow dl peydpo: gidéwuev. So 
often ayardw. Better thus than: ‘what 


joy is it (for thee) to caress me t my 
TAL?? The illustration (776 ) shows 


that dxovrag refers to the reluctance of 


Oed., not to the constraint put by the 
oracle on the Thebans.—roca was 
a mere blunder. 

776%. déowep merely introduces the 
illustration, like ‘For instance.’ Plat. 
Gorg. 451 A womrep dy, ef ris ne Eporo... 
elroy’ ay: Rep. 420C Gorep ovv dy et 
juas avdpuarras ypapovras wpocehOuw ris 
tveye Aéyus,...uerplus dy eoxotper xpos 
avriy arodoyeiobas Aéyorres. tis before 
al is here a case of ‘hyperbaton,’ in which 
Soph. is sometimes bold: cp. 0. 7. 
1251 n. tvxety: cp. O. 7. 1435 wal rod 
pe xpelas Woe Acwapeis TUXEP ; 


778 dv xpitos. The verb in the rela- 
tive clause takes the optative mood of the 
verb in the D abaea clause (éyorr:= dre 
&yos): cp. Eur. Hed. 435 rls dv pédror | 
Goris duayyetdece, and n. to O. 7. 506. 

779 4 xdpus: when the Jdencft (the 
thing done) should bring with it no sense 
of a favour conferred: xdpts and xdpww 
being used in two different senses: cp. 
xapw dyapy...dwixpavac (Aesch. Ag. 
1845) to grant a boon which gives no 
pleasure. 

780 dg : see on 753. The second dy 
is warranted by the stress on tye’, and 
re likely than ryo8é y: cp. on 

ae ie: : 

781 mi ov, thou on thy part: cp. on 


53- 
782 déye...toicr 8’ Lol: Cp. 
El. 60 Srey X\oyy Garcw ea oud : 
Eur. 77. 1233 Svou’ Exouca, rdpya 3’ od. 
783 xal roicd’. The Chorus had 
been present when Ismene told Oed. of 
the Theban designs, and when he uttered 
an imprecation on his sons (399—,460): 
and Theseus left the stage at 667. But 
pace refers to the explicit and public 
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And: yet what joy is there herein kindness shown to us 
against our will? As if a man should give thee no gift, bring 
thee no aid, when thou wast fain of the boon; but after thy 
soul’s desire was sated, should grant it then, when the grace 
could be gracious no more: wouldst thou not find that pleasure 
vain? Yet such are thine own offers unto me,—good in name, 
but in their substance evil. 

And I will declare it to these also, that I may show thee 
false. Thou hast come to fetch me, not that thou mayest take 
me home, but that thou mayest plant me near thy borders, and 
so thy city may escape unscathed by troubles from this land. 
That portion is not for thee, but 74zs—my curse upon the 
country, ever abiding therein ;—and for my sons, this heritage— 


781 ov] col L, R?. 783 ¢pacw 8 xal roied’,}] Wecklein puts the comma after 
8é, joining xal roe’ with wsetc. He also conject. gpacw 8’ évayri’, ws etc.—roted') rote 
L, F, R*. Blaydes conject. rdd’.—xaxéy] Hense and Nauck conj. ris ef. 736 oi- 
xhons (stc) L, and first hand in F : olxjoes R?: cp. on v. 92. 786 dyaros L, R, 
etc., which is explained by the gloss in R, #yow dvalrios. Other corruptions are 
Gayos (L*) and dveros (Vat.). <A is among those which preserve dvaros.—rfod’] 
Scaliger’s correction of rad’ (sss. and Suid.) which Elms. left in his text. 

787 7a3° for’, éxet] After for’ at least three letters have been erased; an acute 








statement of Creon’s baseness, now ad- 
dressed, before his face, to the Chorus. 

785 wdpavtoy, having my abode 
(adA%) beside you, te. dyx: yas Kadpelas 
(399), but outside of it. So 4%. 892 rivos 
Boh wdpavdos dté8n vdwovs ; ‘ whose cry 
burst from the covert of the wood at our 
side?’: fr. 460 wdpavAos "EXAncrorris, a 
neighbour at the Hellespont. 

786 xaxev dvaros: sce on ayipepor 
xeyusivws 677. THOS’ is a certain correc- 
tion of the ms. resv8’, which would be 
awkward if masc. (as=the Athenians), 
and pointless if neut., since nothing has 
yet been said between Creon and Oed. 
about such caxd. The schol., cal ba 4 
Onn dBraBys floras dx ravrys THs YRS, 
confirms res’. Join ryode x8ovds with 
xaxeyv, ‘evils coming from this land’ 
(gen. of source). dmraddax OQ is absol., 
‘get off, as £/. 1062 d\uwos drys é- 
awaddaxOjcomas: Ar. Plut. 271 dwraA)a- 
vynva | agjmeos. If it were joined with 
ryote xGoves, ‘get free of this land’ (as 
Wecklein takes it), the phrase would im- 
ply that Thebes was already involved in 
a feud with Athens. Besides, the words 
would naturally mean, ‘get safely out of 
this land.’ 

767. tavwra...ra5 , 2 good instance 


of the normal distinction. Cp. Her. 6. 
$3 Tara yey Aaxedacudmos Adyoucr,...rade 
8e...éya ypapw: Xen. An. 2. 1. 20 Tabra 
pev &) od Abyers’ wap’ yuaw Bt dwrdy- 
yedXe rade. In poem however, ovros 
often refers to what follows (as Od. 2. 
306 rabra 86 roe pada wdvra redeuri?- 
covew 'Axatol, | pa wal dEalrous épéras), 
and de to what has just preceded: cp. 
On 1007. 

xepas with dAdeorwp, my scourge of 
the d, the avenging spirit which, 
through my curse, will ever haunt the 
land : for the gen., cp. 7¥. 10923 Neuéas 
Evoxow (the lion), BouvxédAws addoropa, 
scourge of herdsmen: Xenarchus (Midd. 
Comedy, c. 350 B.C.) BouraNlwr fr. 1. 

ddorwp elowéwace Tedoridwr, a ii / 
Rend of the Pelopidae has burst in. If 
we joined dxet yxe@pas, the phrase could 
mean nothing but ‘2 that part of the 
country,’ which is pointless here. For ; 
tvvatew cp. Aesch. Suppl. 415 Bapir 
Edvoixoy...d\dorropa. e erasure after 
ior in Ls ts to me the possibility 
that fow | xwpas and txet | xupav (de- 
pending on évyvalwy) may have been alter- 
native readings, from which ours has been 
composed ; but there is no evidence. 


Q—z2 
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ag: aye Tocovrov, &vOavew povov. 


ZODOKAEOY2 


79° 


p OUK Gpewov 7 ov Tay OnBas dpova ; 
TOAA@ y', OowmrEep Kak caherrépwry Kdva, 
@oiBouv te xavrov Zyvds, os Keivou TrarTyp. 
To cov 8 adixrar Sevp’ vmdBAntov oda, 


A » , > 
TOMAnY €Xov oTOpwow> eV 
o> & Ud * ) ld > 
Kak dv \dBots ra meio 


\ “A he 
Oe TH heyew 


} cwrjpio. 


795 


Gd’ olda yap ce tavra py reiBwv, iB: 


€ “a 


npas 8 €a Cnv évOad’: ov yap dy Kaxas 
ovd wd éxovres Caper, ei Tepmoipeda. 


accent remains. 


790 rocotrov érOave pbvoy MSS.: rocourd +’, évOavety pdvov 


Brunck; on which Elmsley remarks, ‘rogodro ct roofro non usurpant tragici,’— 
rightly, as regards rogovro: but cp. Aesch. P. V. 801 roaotro pév cor rotro ppodprow 
Adyu—unless rowotroy ot» got should be read. Blaydes conject. Sdcomwep évOareiy 
pévoy: L. Lange, rogotroy évOavety Scr: Meineke, rogotrov évOdwrew pévov. 


790 rocovroy, lvOavety pdvoy is 
bold. The infin. must be explained as 
in appos. with rocovroy,—‘just thus much 
right in the land—the right to die in 
it.” For the regular construction, see 
O. J. 1191 roocotrov Scor Soxew: Aesch. 
Theb. 730 (in ref. to these same brothers) 
oldapos | x0bva valew Sarndas, brécay 
cal d0iéracw xaréyew, | ror peyddwry 
wedlwy dyolpous: Xen. An. 4. 8. 12 
TOroUTOY Xo xaracyely...dcov Ew rovs 
éoxdrovs Aoxous yevécOar Tww Todeulwy 
xepdrwv: Thuc. 1. 2 vepoueros...7a abrioy 
&xacro dcov axofqw. The conjecture of 
Blaydes, Scovep instead of tocotrov, 
is hardly probable. 

tvOavetv: cp. [Eur.] Rhes. 869 & -yaia 
warpls, wus ay érOdvoul cus; a poet. 
word: in Lys. or. 16 § 1g the prose 
évaro8axoyrwy should prob. be restored. 
Remark that év@avety can mean only ‘to 
die in,’ not, ‘to de dead in’: but the sense 
is, ‘just enough ground, with a view to 
dying (instead of reigning) on Theban 
soil’; 3.¢., aS much as a dead man will 
need. The phrase is _half-proverbial: 
Ar. Eccl. 592 pnde yewpyety rov wey rod- 
Afp, TY 8’ elvas unde ragnva. Freeman, 
Old English History p. 313 ‘...What 
will my brother King Harold of England 
give to King Harold of Norway ?’...‘ Seven 
foot of the ground of England, or more 
perchance, seeing he is taller than other 
men. Shaksp. 7. JV. Pt. i. §. 4. 89 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 


But now two paces of the vilest earth Is 
room enough. 

792 cadertipey: see on 623. The 
kal of two mss. (A, R) is strongly 
recommended by Greek usage, and is 
probably to be combined with &, which, 
though not necessary with «Adw, has 
L’s support. «Ate, pres., know by hear- 
ing, as Ph. 261, Tr. 68, etc.: cp. 240 n. 

794 3d ee thy mouth 
has come hither suborned: thou hast 
os as a rau ee hi a The- 

ee ae their designs 
on me. Cp. O. 7. 426 (Teiresias says) 
nal Kpéoyra xal rovudy oropua | rporndd- 
«ge, my message from Apollo. 3BAn- 
Tov: cp. As. 481 ovdels épet wold? ws bré- 
Bdxroy NOyor, | Alas, Aretas, adda ris 
cavrou ¢@perds, a word not true to thy 
nature. ele wepuwrros of an insidious 
emissary, Xen. An. 3. 3. 4. 

796 rodAivixov crépecty, with a hard 
and keen edge,—thoroughly attempered 
to a shameless and cruel task. orépwors 
was the process of ‘femgering iron to 
receive an edge or point (oréua); cp. 
Arist. Meteor. 4. 6 ryweras dé ral 6 elp- 
yaopévos oldnpos, dere typés yiyrecbau 
kal wddw miyyvucda. cal ra cropu- 
ara raoiow obrws* tplrrara yap xal 
droxaGalpera: xarw 1 oxwpla (dross). éray 
3¢ wodAdxts wd0y cal xabapis yérvyra, 
rouro orépwpa ylyrerac (this makes 
tempered iron). Hence, fig., Plut. Afor. 
988 D rps avdpelas oloy Bagdy mis 3 Oupds 
tor: wal oropwpa: Lycurg. 16 ra 8’ 
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room enough in my realm wherein—to die. 
Am I not wiser than thou in the fortunes of Thebes? Yea, 


wiser far, as truer are the sources of my knowledge, even 
Phoebus, and his father, Zeus most high. But thou hast come 
hither with fraud on thy lips, yea, with a tongue keener than 
the edge of the sword; yet by thy pleading thou art like to 
reap more woe than weal. Howbeit, I know that I persuade 
thee not of this——go!—and suffer us to live here; for even 
in this plight our life would not be evil, so were we content 


therewith. 


792 xdx Doederlein: é« L, with most Mss.: cal A, R, Ald., Blaydes. 
797 dX’ oléa 


Bas] Musgrave conject. Adxots. 


796 dd- 
ce] L has the letters 


Sa y in an erasure. GAN’ oloda yap we Blaydes: ddd’ Wh ydp we Meineke, writi 


welowy with Nauck. wel@we MSS.: ovr’ is written above in F. 


fone L, which has # written over ei. 


iyewd (Bpégm) wadrov cropoteGa: ral 
xpardverGa: tyv tf», have their consti- 
tutions éemfered and strengthened. Ar. 
Nub. 1107 pbuyno’ rus | ev po oro- 
puces abrov, éwi yey Odrepa | olowy dixi- 
sins, raw 8 érépay .atrod yrdBov | oréd- 
Mtucov olay és ta peifw wpdypara, alluding 
to a two-edged blade; schol. d£upeis... 
dxorieeis. e double sense of orépa 
has suggested the wapyxnors with oré- 
poo: cp. Zr. 1176 rovper dfivas ocroua. 
Ai. 650 08 72 Sel»’ éxaprépouy rore, | Bada 
ol8npos ws, €OnddvOny orépua: ‘I, erst 
so wondrous firm,—yea, as iron hardened 
in the dipping,—felt the keen edge of my 
temper softened.’ Cp. Ai. 584 yAdooa... 
reOnypern. 

796 «axa and cwripu are predi- 
cates: cp. Eur. Ags. 471 Gd’ al ra 
rielw xpnord raw xaxdy Exes. Cp. 
Ant. 313 é« raw yap aloxpwr Anupdrww 
rods rAelovas | drwudvous (Sus dy 3} cerwo- 
wévous. Oed. means: ‘ Y pleading with 
me to return, you will only illustrate your 
own heartlessness: you will never win 
me as a safeguard for Thebes.’ 

797 If olSa if right (as it seems to 
be), wv can hardly be explained other- 
wise than by emphasis, é.c. by the strong 
assurance which the speaker expresses. 
But what form should the partic. have? 
(1) With the Ms. we(@ay, the sense is: 
‘However, I am assured that I am not 
persuading you of this,—go!’ In 656 
old’ éyw oe pytiva | év6éd’ axdiovr’ dvipa 
appears to be a like case of strong 
assurance. Cp. O. 7. 14855. In a12t 
there is another: éwicraua: yap rovde... 
répyw wap’ Grou pndevds regdacudrny. 


799 Sper 
F has # in the text. 


eee ee 


Here, however, ol8a py wel@wr-is so far 
stranger, that the emphasis appears less 
appropriate in stating the speaker’s con- 
sciousness of what he himself is doing. 
(2) The v. 2. welOovr’, extant in at least 
one MS. (F), removes this objection. 
‘However, I am assured that you are not 
persuading (either the Athenians or me, 
cp. 803)—go!’ (3) melowv would be 
liable to the same remark as relOwy. 
(4) xelrovr’ would complete the parallel- 
ism with 656, but is not regutred by the 
‘strong assurance’ view, which applies 
to past (1121) or present as well as to 
future.—Another view is that pr gives a 
quast-imperative force: ‘I know that you 
shan’¢ persuade.’ This might apply to 
656. Here it is much more difficult, esp. 
— do not adopt welcovr’: in rrar it 

s. 

With to@s...pe for ol8a...ce the imper. 
would explain py (cp. on 78): and we 
may note that in 0. 7. 376 the Mss. 
changed ce...éuo into ue...co%. But the 
context confirms ofSa. 

In later Greek yu with partic., in 

to fact, was common, as Luc. 
Dial. Mort. 16 was ovv depBis 6 Alaxds 
ay ob Sidyvw ce 1 byra éxeivoy, ‘failed 
to discern that you were not he,’ where 
py Ovra, though it might be paraphrased 
by e 4 AoGa, virtually =sr ovx Hoda. 
In Mod. Greek the partic. always takes 
un, not 3», This later tendency may 
conceivably have affected our MSS.: e.g. 
rod ob wrelQwy may have once stood 
here. 

799 ei reptro(ueOa, if we should have 
content therewith: cp. Amt. 1168 wdod- 


is 
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KP. TT Epa, vopilers Svotuxe eu és Ta od, 800 
a ? 4 A“ 9 “a “A 'd 
Hoo eis Ta wavrov padrtov, & Te vuv oye; 
Ol. duot pe éof ydvotov ei ov pir’ eve 
mee olds 7 ef pyre Tovade Tous téXas. 
KP. w dvcpop, ovdé tra xpovy gpicas davel 
ppévas mor, adda Nypa TQ yieg Tpégpe ; 805 
ovdey old 


OI. rang ov Sewds: avdpa § 


9 a4 


cyw 


ixatov, Goris é€ amavTos ev héyeL 
KP. ywpis 76 7° eimety moda Kat Ta Kaipua. 
Ol. ws 8) ov Bpaxéa, travta 8 & Kaipo eyes. 
KP. ov 8nf Grw ye vous toos Kai oot wdpa. 810 
OI. ae\f, épw yap xat mpo ravde, pnd pe 
diiaca époppav vba ypn vaiew eye. 
KP. papripopat rovcd, ov o€> mpos Sé tous didous 


608 dipa] Wecklein conject. Aqua. 


806 odddy’ from ob3e L. 


808 7ré xalpa 


MSS., and most of the recent edd.: 7d xalpa Suidas (s.v. xwpls), Elms., Hartung. 
810 sry] 6 ru L, with ‘ew’ (tc. Sow) written above: and the same hand has writ- 


ten oloo over lcoc. 


re. re yap xar’ olxov, el Botra, wé-ya, | xal 
$7 répavvor oxnp’ Ewe’ day 8 dxz | rod- 
ruv Td xalpety, TAN’ éyw xamvod cxeas | 
oun dy wpaluny dvdpl xpos rip hdorip. 
800 £ Which of us do you consider 
the red sufferer by your present atti- 
tude? Me, because I am not to bring 
you back? Or yourself, when you reject 
ur friends and country? dvotuyety 
been explained as ‘to be in error,’ 
referring to Creon’s ignorance of the lot 
in store for Thebes (787); but it is 
simpler to take it of Creon’s failure 
to win Oedipus. However great that 
loss bers be, Creon means, the loss to Oed. 
him will be greater still. és rd od, 
‘with to your doings’; cp. 1121: 
O. T. g80 od 8 els ra prrpos wh PoPod 
vuppetvpara (n.). yo eds td cavrov, od 
being elided, thoagh emphatic: O. 7. 64 
woh re xape calor duo créva. by Te vo 


" Néyq, in our present discussion (from 728). 


@02 £. Creon had said, in effect, 
* Your happiness is as much my object 
as our own.’ ‘//y happiness,’ Oed. re- 
joins, ‘will be best secured if your appli- 
cation is rejected by the people of Colo- 
nus, as by myself.’ 

804 dicas, cp. 150, Zi. 1463 (ws) 
Ko\acrol wpogruxaw picy ppévas: Her. 5. 
gt Ségav...pdcas adtdreras. 


812 ¢gvdaco’] rpbcraco’ Blaydes. 


813 £. papripopa 


GOS Ava, a ‘stain,’ or ‘reproach.’ 
In the only other place where Soph. has 
the word (4s. 655 Avpad’ ayvioas dua) 
it has its primary sense of ‘ i 
washed off’ (from ./AT, another form of 
JAOF, whence Aovw). Adpy is only an- 
other form, and Eur. uses Afzea in the 
sense proper to dun, Eur. 7yo. 588 Ap’ 
"Axaus, their ‘bane’ (Hector). tpépe, 
pass. (as O. 7. 374 suas rpéga mpds 
vuxrés), rt rat ge to thy 
years by thy folly. Not midd., ‘dost 
nourish a reproach.’ 

806 Cp. 0. 7. 545 Adyar od Sewes 
(Oed. to Creon). 

807 & deavros, starting from anything 
as the ddopuy or oA of discourse ; ‘on 
any theme.’ So éx marks the condi- 
tions from which action sets out (ws éc 
révd’, At. 537). e Aéya, pleads speciously: 
Eur. Hee. 1191 duvacGas rddcx’ ev A\éyew. 

808 176 xalpua, the reading of Suidas, 
is confirmed by such as Aesch. 
P. V. 927 Sc0v rh 7’ Epyey xal rd dovletew 
diya: Eur. Alc. 528 xwpls 767° evar cal 
7d ph voulverac, In Philemon Zecerxds 
fr. 1. 7 Erepow 70 7’ adyety cal 7d Oewpely 


&or’ lows, the second rd is doubtful. For. 


Ta xalpa, the reading of the Mss., it may 
be urged that the phrase is td calpa 
(Aéyew, Spay etc.) in Aesch. 7h. 1, 619, 
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Cr. Which, thinkest thou, most suffers in this parley,—I by 
thy course, or thou by thine own? ' 
OE. For me, ’tis enough if thy pleading fails, as with me, 


so with yon men who are nigh. 


Cr. Unhappy man, shall it be seen that not even thy years 


have brought thee wit? 
of age? 


Must thou live to be the reproach 


OE. Thou hast a ready tongue, but I know not the honest 
man who hath fair words for every cause. 

Cr. Words may be many, and yet may miss their aim. 

Oe. As if thine, forsooth, were few, but aimed aright. 

Cr. No, truly, for one whose wit is such as thine. 

OE. Depart—for I will say it in the name of yon men 
also !—and beset me not with jealous watch in the place where 


I am destined to abide. 


Cr. These men—not thee—call I to witness: but, as for 


roéeS’ (from rodcd’) ob oé* xpda St rode gpl\ove L, with most Mss. 


But wpés ye, 


instead of wpds 82, is in B, T, Vat., Farn.: and hence Musgrave conjectured,— 
bpouar roved’, od of, mpds ye rods gldous | of’ dvrapyelBa piyar’ fv 8 [for 


Maprupo 
fy o’) Qw xoré. 
reads). 


Suppl. 446, Ch. 582, Eur. /. 4.829, Soph. 
Ai. 120, while Z£/. 228 powodvr: xalpna 
(without art.) is isolated. If rd is re- 
tained, the ellipse of rd is illustrated by 
606, where see n.: and add trag. incert. 
fr. 469 xwpls ra Mucaw Kal Spvyur dple- 


Ta. 
B09 de 51), guasi vero, strictly an ellip- 
tical phrase, ‘(do you mean) forsooth that 
you speak,’ etc. Aesch. Ag. 1633 ws 
od pos Tépavvos 'Apyelwy boar. Eur. Andr. 
234 Tl cepvopvbeis xels dywr’ Epya yur, | 
ws 3h od oddpwy rdya 8’ ovxi cwppora ; 

810 Ste=rovry ory, in the opinion 
of one who only such sense as 
yours: for the ethic dat. cp. 1446, Ar. 
Av. 445 Fao vixdy ras xpirais: Ant. 904 
xaira o éyw ‘riunoa rots ppovovow ei. 
For Uoros, only so much, cp. 0. 7. 810 
ob phy lon y’ Ero: Her. 2. 3 voulfur 
wdyras dvOpwrous lrow repli avraw éxicrac- 
Gat, equally little: for tvos wal instead of 
womep, O. 7. 1187. 

811 wpd tevie, as O. 7. 10 rpd réwde 
guwvety (n.). is Weccind & 

813 a. weet wi , keeping 
jealous watch at the place where I am 
destined to dwell: fig. from a hostile fleet 
watching a position; cp. Dem. or. 3 § 7 
qY rouro worep cumokoud re ry Didlxry 
xal Svoxepés, roku peyddyy edopueiy rois 


Erfurdt, wapripoua robcd’, ob ot rpécGe etc. (and so Wecklein 
Dindorf, ovxt o°, & yrdou, pldous etc.: Hartung, ovs od mrpotoricw, 


davrod xa:pots. pa with déAaco” only: in 
class. Gk. épopuety does not take acc. 

For pe followed by 4, cp. Zi. 1359 
GANG pe | Ad-yors awbAdus, Evy’ Exur qdior’ 
éuol, where éuol is not more emphatic than 
pe. Soin 7r. 1171 xddéxouy wpdiew xa- 
hiss | 7d 5’ aw dp’ ovdéer DAo wAhy Oaveiy dud, 
where there is no contrast between éué 
and some one else: Ant. 292 ws orépyew 
dud: Ph. 299 Td 4H vooew éué, where the 
stress is on the verb, not on the pronoun. 
And so here, too, it may be doubted 
whether éud4 conveys such an emphasis as 
would be given by an italicised ‘my,’— 
implying a reproof of meddlesomeness. 
The stress is rather on xpy valav: Apollo 
has brought him to this rest (89). 

313 £. This passage, which has been 
variously altered, appears to me to be 
sound as it stands in the MSS. Oedipus 
has undertaken to speak for the men of 
Attica (ép yap xal xpd raévde). Creon - 
refuses to identify him with them, bitterly 
reminding the Theban that his real ties 
are elsewhere. ‘I call them—not thee— 
to witness my protest’: g¢ ‘I have a 


just claim on thee, Pk thou repellest :— 
appeal to a judgment more impartial 

thine own.’ The words mark the 
point at which he drops persuasion. He 
now turns to menace. ‘But, for the tone 
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ot” dyvrapeiBer pnuat, nv o €Xw troré,— 
Ol. tis 8 av pe tavde cuppdyov édror Big; 815 
KP. 7 pnv ov Kavev rovde Aumnfeis eve. 
Ol. toiw atv épyw tour amedrnoas exes ; 
KP. zaidow Svoiv coe THY pev dptiws éyw 

Evvaprdacas érepwa, Thy 8 afw taxa. 
OI. oto. KP. dy’ e€es paddov oiuwlev rdde 820 
OI. rv maid’ exes pov; KP. rjvde 7’ ov paxpov xpovov. 
OI. ia &évor, ri Spacer’; 7 mpoddcere, 

Koux é€edate Tov aveBy THAdE xOovds ; 
XO. ydpe, &&’, ew Paooov ovre yap ta vuv 

ixata mpacaes ovf a mpdcber eipyacat. 825 
KP. vpiv dv etn tHvde Katpos efayew 

akovoay, eb Gédovea px Tropevoreran. 
AN. otyoe tadawa, wot duyw; moiav \dBw 

Geav apnéw % Bpotrav; XO. ti Spas, eve; 
KP. ovy ayopnar rovd dydpds, dda THs eurs. 830 


plrous etc. 815 ri 3 dy A, R. 816 rovde Musgrave, and most edd.: 
ruvde Mss. (In L the first hand wrote ru» only, and 8¢ was added by S.) 

818 co] ce L (with o above), R?. 820 ukpo L, and so (or wyo:) the 
other MSS.: ofuoc Brunck.—oluwieao L first hand: but » has been written above, 
and a line drawn through o. olde» Vat. 821 ride 7 Bothe: ride 7’ 


of thy reply to kinsmen’ (meaning, to 816 i piv in a threat, as Aesch. P. V. [ 

himself, cp. on 148 opuxpois), ‘if I catch 907 9 why Er: Zevs, xalwep av0ddn ppovas, | 

thee’—an aposiopesis. (Cp. //. 1. §80 &sra rarewds. Kdvev rov8e, sc. rod ety 

adxrep ydp x’ €0&\ynow ’OdNUpmios aoreporn- ce. Cp. O. J. 1158 add’ els 70d" Hkeas, 

mys | €& édéwe crupedlEar: | 6 yap wodd se. els 7d Shéo Oa. the MS. xdveu Tw 

géprepés dorw: Verg. Aen. 1. 135 Quos could here mean ig ec hg ‘e’en apart 

ego....) ‘* — hy api saa! apa is apa 
papropopat, anttestor: cp. Aristoph. Pax -» here implying, ‘ wilt soov be grie 

1119 TP. O rale wale ree Bdxw. . pap- {though it could also mean, ‘wilt suffer a Spt. 4be 

TUpouat. lasting grief’): so O. 7. 1146 08 cranny. 

814 dvrapedBa: duelBoucs usu. takes cas fsa; Ant. 1067 dyridods loa. In 

asimpleacc. of the personto whoma reply _ prose the part. thus used with fooua: is 

is made (991); but cp. Her. 8. 60 rore the perf., not the aor. - 

pev teiws xpos ror KoplyQcoy duelwaro: 817 role civ Epye, on the warrant of 

and, since dwoxplyouas wpés twa wascom- what deed,—since Aurndels foe implies 

mon, it would have been strange if the that something has already been done to 

same construction had been rigidly de- cause the pain which will soon be felt. 

nied to dwelSoua:. Even if mpég were ov has the same force as in oir beq:— 

not taken with dyrapelBe here, it could ‘with what deed to support the threat.’ 

still mean ‘in relation to’: cp. Zr. 468 Cp. O. 7. 656 é» airig | ody agave Ady 

xaxov | xpos E\dop elvaz, wpos o Eu’ dwev- _...Bareiv, to accuse one with the help of 

Sey del. So At. 680 és re roy Ploy | ro- an unproved story. Xen. sometimes has 

aaud’ vroupyoy woedety BovrAnoouar. ola oy thus where a simple instrum. dat. 

’ causal = érel roatra: cp. on 263. would suffice: 42. 3. 1. 32 lévas él rév 

815 ravbe cupp. with Big: cp. 657. dyGva xoAd ow ppovipar: welfon: 3. 2.8 
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the strain of thine answer to thy kindred, if ever I take thee— 
OE. And who could take me in despite of these allies ? 
Cr. I promise thee, thou soon shalt smart without that. 
OE. Where is the deed which warrants that blustering word? 
Cr. One of thy two daughters hath just been seized by me, 
and sent hence,—the other I will remove forthwith. 


Or. Woe is me! 


ere long. 


Or. Alas! friends, what will ye do? 


Cr. More woful thou wilt find it soon. 
OE. Thou hast my child? 


Cr. And will have this one 


Will ye forsake me? 


will ye not drive the godless man from this land ? 


CH. 


Hence, stranger, hence—begone ! 


Unrighteous is thy 


present deed—unrighteous the deed which thou hast done. 


CR. (to hus attendants). 


’Twere time for you to lead off yon 


girl perforce, if she will not go of her free will. 
AN. Wretched that I am! whither shall I fly ?—where find 


help from gods or men? 


CH. (threateningly, to CREON). What wouldst thou, stranger ? 
Cr. I will not touch yon man, but her who is mine. 


MSS. 
raviv | Sica’ d wrpdoces. 


cera A, R: wopederac L and the rest. 


Spas] In L’s Spaic the o (perh. also the «) was added by S. 


e...d:avcovueda oly rots Swriow...dleny 
éwiOeiva: avros. dwradlicag tkas=a 
perf.: cp. O. 7. 577 n. 
818 ri piv, Ismene, who left the 
scene at 509 to make the oe in the 
ve. Creon may have seized her, as a 
hostage before his entrance at 728; or 


may have signed to one of his to 
go and do so, when he found that Oedi- 
pus was stubborn. 


820 rd&« might be cognate acc.,= 
: rdde rd oluurypeara (cp. Aesch. dg. 1307 
KA. ged, ge. XO. rl rotr’ Epevéas;), 
but it rather means, ‘this capture.’ 

@21 The riv8e y of the mss. could 
be retained only if pov were changed to 
wal and given to Creon. od paxp. xpé- 
vou: see on 397. , 

323 rév doeBq, because Oedipus is 
under the protection of the deities (287), 
and especially because, as he may well 
suppose, Ismene has been snatched from 
the sacred grove (cp. on 818). 

824 £. Bacwov, oft. in impatient com- 
mand, 2s 839, At. 581 wvaafe Baccor: 
O. T. 430 ovx els SdeOpor; ovxl Paccor; 
Write td vow rather than raviy, since it 


824 £ ra viv L, with most Mss.: ravivy B. Meineke would write 
Brunck, raviy | Sleasa wpdoces odre (so G. Koen, for 
056’ d) xpocO@ elpyaca.—For elfpyaca: Reisig conject. dpydow. 


827 ropet- 
829 doni» made from dpjtew in L.— 
830 £. Wecklein 


is opp. to d wrpdocGer: Slxata, predicate. 
adpyaca: (his capture of Ismene) need 
not be changed to elpydow, since wpéaCev 
can mean ‘already.’ 

826 iptv, addressing his guards (733). 
Cp. the order given by . to pinion 
the herdsman (O. 7. 1154), and by 
Creon (in Ant. 578) to lead off the sisters. _ 
&v dn: here in giving a command with 
cold sternness. Cp. 725 (in request), 
O. TZ. 343 (in fixed resolve). 

828 £. rol dtye; cp. on 310. Besv 
= Bporav; Az. 309 odre yap Geaw yédvos 

dueptwy | Er’ dios Bidrey ru’ els 
bvaciw dvOpwrwy. 

830 ovy dona. With these words, 
Creon steps towards Antigone. His ac- 
tual seizure of her is marked by the words 
Tots inods dye The fut., therefore is 
more dramatic than dwroua: would be. 
And Wecklein’s rejection of 830 f. would 
enfeeble the scene. tis sis, since he 
considers himself as now the guardian of 
his nieces,—their father having forfeited 
all rights at Thebes (cp. O. 7. 1506 n.): 
El. 536 GAN’ ob perfw adrotes rhy -y' éuhy 


KTQV EU. 
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Ol. & yns avaxres. XO. & €&’, ov Sixata Spas. 
KP. Sixava. XO. mas Sica; KP. rovs euovs ayw. 
Ol. iw mors. 
XO. 27i Spas, wo fév’; ovK adyoes; tax’ eis Bdcavov et 
XEpuv. 835 

KP. s8etpyov. XO. gow peév ov, rade ye popevov. 
KP. 4 ode. payes yap, et TL mnuavels ee. 
OI. 5o0vK yydpevoy tar’ éyd; XO. pébes yepow 

6THy maida Oacaov. KP. py 'riraco a py Kpareis. 
XO. 7xa\av déyw cor. KP. cot & éyay’ ddouropew. 840 
XO. smpoBaf ade, Bare Bar’, evroror 


9 moALs évaiperau, mods ena, oOéver. 


10 mpoBaf adé por 


brackets these two vv. 


833 is rédkcs] L, with most Mss., gives these words 
to Antigone: Wunder restored them to Oed. 


837 % pwaxet Porson: pdxe 


Herm. The mss. have pdéxym (as L), or waxy.—rnyavets Porson: rnuaivecs MSS. 


(wocpaives R).—The Mss. distinguish the 


dud. | XO. dx ‘ydpevoy rafr'’ éyw; 
Kpares. Reisig and 
Creon. 


KP. ypédes...0accov,. 
Hermann saw that the words xoNe...rnpareis éué belong to 
Mudge had already corrected the rest. 


ns thus:—OI. gwoXe...rnuavets 
XO. wh ‘wiracc’... 


840 ool 3 eyo 3 L, R?, F: 


goa éyw & L?: gol 3 kyury’ A and most MSS.—ddocropeiy] dvaxwped B, Vat. 


832 rods tnovs: cp. 148 ocpixpoits 
(=Antigone); Ant. 48 ddd’ ovdeéy aire 
raw éuay pw’ elpyay péra (3c. from my 
brother): O. 7. 1448 dp0@s ray ye ody 
redels wep (for > Ago 

833—8s8s6 e phrase robs éuovs 
déyw indicates the moment at which Creon 
lays his hand on Antigone. It is fol- 
lowed by 11 verses, 833—843, in which 
the dochmiacs of the Chorus, blended 
with iambic trimeters, mark excitement. 
Antistrophic to these are the 11 verses, 
876—886, which in like manner follow 
the moment at which Creon lays his 
hand on Oedipus. As a2 lyric interposi- 
tion in dialogue, the has a kom- 
matic character, though it does not con- 
stitute a xouuds proper in the same sense 
as 510—548, 1447—1499, or 1670— 
1750. 

"304 ddyoas: 838 pédes. The former 
is properly, ‘allow to depart,’—the latter, 
‘release from one’s grasp’; but they differ 
here only as ‘let her alone’ from the 
more specific ‘unhand her.’ Cp. 857 
obra o adpyow, I will not allow thee to 
leave Colonus. 

O35 ds Pdcavoy & xepuy, to the test 


of (afforded by) blows: cp. xecpur dos, 
the arbitrament of blows (as opp. to 
Sixys véuos), Her. 9. 48 wplv...4 cupplia 
hyéas és xeipay re véuoy dwixécOa. Xen. 
Cyr. 2. 1. Il ws xelpas cunpultorras rois 
wodeulas. «t as in the common phrase 
eis xetpas lévac rivl, or cumcévas. 

836 dpyov, said as the Chorus ap- 
proach him threateningly: cp. O. 7. 
tay dodwrruv Eptera: (n.). popdvov, medi- 
tating, designing: a . used once in 
dialogue by Soph. (7m 1136 qpapre 
Xpnora pwyéyy), and twice in lyrics by ° 
Aesch. (CA. 45, 441). 

837 woka: rais OfBas schol. The 
accent of udym in the Mss. cannot weigh 
in deciding between ypdye: and paxei, 
since such errors of accent are countless; 
and the fut. is distinctly better here. 

838 ovx Wydpevov... ; a familiar phrase; 
Ar. Ach. 41 00x tryépevor ; roir’ éxetr’ otryw 
"heyor: Piut. 102 ovK tyyopevoy Sri wapdtew 
wpdyyara | huedrérny por; Nudb. 1456 ri 
Sqra rar’ of po rér’ tyopevere; So 
O. 7. 973 oKouy ey oo ratra wpod\eyor 
wadat ;—Oed. alludes to 587, 653- 

839 py 'rlracc’ d py xpareis, do not 
give orders in matters where you are not 
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OE. O, elders of the land! 


not just. 


Cr. 'Tis just. 


Or. Hear, O Athens! 


CH. What wouldst thou, stranger? 


CH. How just? 


139 
Cu. Stranger,—thy deed is 


Cr. I take mine own. 
(He lays his hand on Antigone. 


Release her! Thy 


strength, and ours, will soon be proved. 
[They approach him with threatening gestures. 


Cr. ‘Stand back! 
purpose. 


Cu. Not from thee, while this is thy 


Cr. Nay, ’twill be war with Thebes for thee, if thou harm me. 


Or. Said I not so? 


Cu. Unhand the maid at once! 


Cr. Command not where thou art not master. 


CH. Leave hold, I tell thee! 


CR. (to one of his guards, who 


ata signal scises Antigone). And I tell thee—begone! 
CH. To the rescue, men of Colonus—to the rescue! Athens 


—yea, Athens—is outraged with the strong hand! 


hither to our help! 


Hither, 


S41 xp0faé’ (made from xpéfaG') w3" dufare Bar’ érromin L. For wo’ éuSare Tri- 


clinius wrote wie Bare, which is in B, T, Vat. The other MSs. agree with L (except 
that Vat. has wpdcBaé’, R? dy roxas). fvrowo: Brunck. 842 rodss dud cldve]} 
Wecklein conject. réds &’ ov cOévac: F. W. Schmidt, réds éud ple: Gleditsch, 
words duaxavei. 848 rpoPad" (sic) S8é nor L, and the other Mss., except 
those which (as T, Farn.) have rpoParé y»’ we, a conjecture of Triclinius, meant to 
reconcile the metre with that of the antistr., v. 886, where he read repio: Sfjra 


(see n. there). 


‘ 


master. @ is not for dy, but is cogn. 
accus. (or acc. of respect), as O. 7. 1522 
wdyra ph Bovdov xpareiy’ | cal yap dx 
rnoas. For the gen. in a like sense cp. 
Her. 9. 16 éyOlory...d8dry..., wodrd Ppo- 
véorra pnderds xparées, to have many 
presentiments, and power over nothing. 
Ant. 664 robrirdagew ois xparivovcy, 
to dictate to one’s masters. eocr, 15. 
go racduevos éxiracce (wait till you are 
our master before you give us orders). 
_ 840 At Creon's words, when he laid 
his hand on Antigone (832), one of his 
stepped up, and placed himself at 
er side. yaddv oo, like ovx dgij- 
vas and pédes, is said to Creon. Creon’s 
gol, a mocking echo of theirs, is said to 
the guard: ‘and / tell ‘hee to start on 
thy journey.’ If it were said to the 
C. . the sense would be either, 
; ‘and I tell thee to begone, ’ or 
2) ‘and I tell thee that [she] is to go’: 
but (1) is not idiomatic, and (2) is im- 
possible. 


341 Baé’...Bare, as oft. esp. in 
Eur., oF 181 Siocxdpue6", ofxoued’. 
&Sem depo (O. 7. 7 n.): cp. 182. dvro- 
wow, the other dwellers at Colonus. 

842 wéedss...cOéva: our city-——yea, our 
city—is being brought low by sheer 
strength: év because the majesty 
of the State is destroyed when its asylum 
is violated. In wéAcg dud, the stress is 
on the first word, not on the second. 
oGéva with ¢ seems to be suffi- 
ciently defended by Eur. Sacch. 953 00 
cOdve vuxnréov | -yuwaixas, where it differs 
from Bia only as it differs here,—i.¢e. as 
meaning strictly, ‘by an exertion of 
strength,’ not, ‘by violence’: cp. #3. 1127 
Grecmdpatey wpov, ox ord oOévous, not 
by her own strength (since the god made 
it easy for her). Some place a point 
at dud, taking o@éva with wpéBad’, come 
forth tz strength: but such a use of c0éver 
alone is harsher than those in which 
oOéve: takes an adj., as éredOuww ovx éddo- 
com cOGea (As. 438), or raryrl c0éva, 
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AN.. ddéAxopas SvaTnvos, @ Edvou Févor. 


I. ov, téxvov, ef por; 
Ol. 
KP. 
KP. 


oux afe? vpeis; 


AN. pos Biay ropevopas 
opefov, @ mai, xetpas. AN. add’ ovdey obeévwa. 
OI. @ tddas éya, Tddas. 
OUKOUY TOT é€K TOUTOLY Ye py OKHTTpoW Ere 


845 


odouropyons: add’ éret vixay OéddrEs 


TaTpioa TE THY ONY Kat gidous, up’ av éyw 
4 “a 


‘ aQ>d—# N Y 
taxGeis tad epdw, Kat TUpavvos ay opus, 
4 ? Ug +) > 4 4 Ud 
vixa. xpovm yap, old éyad, yuwooe Tdde, 

€ ? 3 2 A « Av » “” “ 
ofovvek autos auTov oure vuv Kaha 
”~ » o 9 o ? 
Spas ovre mpoober ecipyacw, Bia didrav 
4 


opyn xapw Sovs, 7 o aet Avpaivera. 
KP. pn Wavew éyw. 


b “~~ ~ 
XO. émioyes aurov, EFetve. 


855 


XO. ovro. ao adyjow, twvdé y' éorepnpevos. 
‘ ” f e? 4 ¢ 
KP. xat peilov apa pucoy mode Taya 
Onoes: édbaopar yap ov rovrow pdvaw. 


844 adédxou’ J L, and most mss.: ddeAncoued’? w L?: adédAxouas Triclinius. 


846 cbévw] chdvos Vat. 


849 ddamropjoas L and most Mss., Brunck : ddocro- 


phoys (sic) A, R: d8ocrophorgs most edd.—rxcdy L, with « written above: veudy 


‘with all one’s might.’ Rather than 
Wecklein’s &' ov a, I would pro- 
if any change were needed—roXs 
Paeas, wons' tt, daGevet | xpd8ad' 
wsé uot. But no change seems needful. 

845 po: ethic dat.; cp. 8r. 

847 ob radas: cp. 753. 

848 ix rovrowy...cxtwrpotv, by means 
of these two supports,—the art. being 
omitted, as 471 rolro yxetp’. This is 
simpler than to construe, ‘ with the help 
of these (girls) as supports.’ (For rov- 
row, as fem. dual, cp. on 445.) We 
should then have to take it as a case of 
the pron. assimilated to the gender of 
the predicate (see on radérny...raiday 88). 
dc refers to the oxijrrpa as an antecedent 
condition of his walking. Essentially the 
same use, though under slightly different 

hases, appears in 807 ¢€ dravros: Zr. 
75 (BéBnxer) €& dxiwjrov rodés: Ph. ot 
d& dvds rodeos: El. 742 wpdovd’ b Trip 
dpOds ef dpGdy Sidpwry. oxi wrpot: cp. 
rrog: Eur. Hee. 280 98’ derl wodd\wy 
dori yo wapayuxy, | wor:s, TiOhrn, Bax- 
Tpov, iryenwy Odou. 

849 dSoiroptoys. As between -es 
and -ms in verbal endings, neither L nor 
any of our mss. has authority. The 


reason for preferring the aor. subj. here 
is one of usage. ov py dSovropncys is 
a denial: o8 pr dS8otrropriceas, a prohi- 
bition. The latter is grammatically as 
right as the other, but does not suit this 
context. (The remarks on 177 refer to 
the ist and 3rd pers. fut. ind., not to the 
and.) 
way, to worst,—by carrying your 
int against them (of with ref. to 
ture defeats of Thebans by Athenians, 
621). Cp. 1204: dé. 1353 wadoat’ xpa- 
res ro raw plidAwy rexwueros, thou con- 
querest, when thy friends conquer thee. 
851 répavvos, one of the royal house: 
cp. 77. 316 wh Trav rupdyywr; ‘is she of 
the fora stock?’ The Creon of O. 7. 
ba does not wish répayvos eivar (to be 
ng) padd\or ¥ répayva Spay: but the 
captor of the blind man’s daughters must 
seek a touch of dignity from any source. 
852 £. Yaron ¢ ‘thou wilt un- 
derstand hese things’ (=thy present acts 
in their true bearings),—explained b 
68ovwex’, etc., ‘viz., that’ etc. v 
=ceavrov: so 930, 1356: but atrdr 
=éyavrov 966, O. 7. 138 (n.). 
854 For Spgs followed by elpydcee, 
instead of édpacas, cp. O. 7. 54 ws 
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AN. They drag me hence—ah me !—friends, friends! 

Or. Where art thou, my child? (dlindly seeking for her). 
AN. I am taken by force— 

Or. Thy hands, my child!— AN. Nay, I am helpless. 

CR. (fo dus guards). Away with you! Or. Ah me, ah me! 

[Excunt guards with ANTIGONE. 

Cr. So those two crutches shall never more prop thy steps. 
But since ’tis thy will to worst thy country and thy friends— 
whose mandate, though a prince, I here discharge—then be that 
victory thine. For hercafter, I wot, thou wilt come to know all 
this,—that now, as in time past, thou hast done thysclf no good, 
when, in despite of friends, thou hast indulged anger, which is 


ever thy bane. 
Cu. Hold, stranger! 


(He turns to follow his guards. 


Cr. Hands off, I say! 


Cu. I will not let thee go, unless thou give back the 


maidens. 


Cr. Then wilt thou soon give Thebes a still dearer prize :-— 
I will seize more than those two girls. 


F : »exad» the rest. 


850 re after rarplda was added by Triclinius: wérpay re 


Reisig. 858 avriv Triclinius: avrée L and most Mss, : cavréy A, R, 


854 gd fie L’. 


857 rade MSS.: 


raivse Brunck : rowde (fem.) Weck- 


lein. 869 Gheas}] Nauck conject. relcas. 


etwep dptas...ciowep xpareis (n.). Big 
@Q2ev applies to his former conduct, 
since, in searching out his origin, he 
acted against the passionate entreaties of 
Tocasta (OU. 7. 1060 ff.) Greek idiom 
uses a parataxis, ove vuv...ctre wpdéo Oey, 
where ours would subordinate the second 
clause to the first, ‘now, as before’: cp. 


308. 

S55 doy xdpev Sous: cp. 1182: Zi. 
33! Ovpy paralp wh xaplfecbas xevd: 
Cratinus fr. inc. 146 échte xal of yaorpl 
di8ov xap. We remember his blow at 
Lalus (rales &’ dpyys O. 7. 807)—his 
anger with Teiresias (ws dpy7s bw, 16. 
34 )—his anger with locasta (4. 1067) 
frantic self-blinding (15. 1268). 

966 The guards, carrying off An- 
tigone, have already left the scene (847); 
cp. 875 povves. Creon is now about to 
follow them, when the Chorus _ 
approach him, and protest that he 
not leave Colonus unless the two maidens 
are restored. 

867 tevbe. So the slur. ale of the 
two sisters below, 1107, 1367, 1379 (im- 
mediately after the measc. dual rousd’, re- 
ferring to the brothers), 1668; rdo3’ 1121, 
1146, 1634, O. 7. 1507, Ant. 579. On 


the other hand the dua/ of 88 occurs only 
thrice in sg above, 445 roivde: rade 
El. 981 f. (Below, 1121, rade is a 
corrupt v. /. for tdode.) It is surely 
needless, then, to write rotvSe here. But 
Reisig’s plea for the plur. is over-subtle, 
—that it contrasts with the extenuating 
tone of robrayv in 839 (merely two). 
Rather Creon uses the d use he 
is thinking of the two sisters fogether as 
the ‘two sup ? of Oed. (848, 445). 
The plur. differs from the dual simply 
by the absence of any stress on art ee 
of ‘a pair.’ The Chorus are ar ea 
how he had first seized Ismene (818) 
then Antigone. 
is 858 £ ptovwv: Then ee soon 
teven a greater security for my ci 
eas == Thebes, as in Cron ’s af 
words, 837 rod payed. péover denotes 
what one draws to oneself, carries off, (1) 
as gel (2) as a security, (3) in repri- 
sal. iid ary to (2), since 
ree caeds TiO évas, to t a pledge, was 
a regular phrase: Ar. PEcel. 754 wérepov 
perornesbpevos éferqwoxas | adr’, 4 pdpas 
évéxupa Onowy; ‘or are you taking them 
to be deposited as securities?’ Plat. 
Legg. 820 & évéxupa...rods Oévras (those 


ormer . 


4 


awe oye a 


Fe Ce 
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XO, adn’ és ti tpepa; KP. rdvd drafouar AaBwv. 860 
XO. dSewov Adyois <av>. KP. rovro viv wempagerar. 
XO. qv py yo Kpaivey trhade yns arepydby. 
Ol. & pbéyp' avadds, 7 OV yap pavces eiov ; 
KP. avda owrav. OI. py yap aide Salipoves 

bciévy p’ ddwvov rnade rhs dpas ere: 865 

os ph, @ KAKLOTE, Yurov up’ aroomdcas 

mpos Oppacw tos mpdaobev efoixe Bia. 

tovyap o€ 7 avrov Kal yévos TO cov Bear 

e U4 t 9 o 4 7 

0 mavra Nevoowy “Hrsos doin Biov 

Towovrov olov Kape ynpavat sore. 870 
860 révd’] rov y’ F. S61 dsewde d\éyou. | rovro viv wexpatera: L. The defect of 
a syll. exists in all the Mss. except T and Farn., which have dewdr Aéyers ws (ws having 
been added by Triclinius): and all have dandy. L*has \éyos : A, A\éyors with a above: 
F, Adyers with o above : the rest, A¢yes. Hermann restored \é¢yors dv. Heimsoeth con- 


ject. Aéyets ov (and so Dindorf): L. Dindorf, Aéyecs roe: Wecklein, deus Adyas ef: 
Nauck, dexdry Adyor cov: H. Stadtmiiller, Sewdy Aéyers. KP. roir’ adrd viv rewpate- 


Tas. 862 XO. 7 py 7] The mss. have jo gy uw’, and give the v. to Creon. 
Piderit assigned it to the Chorus, changing ph’ to #’, and so Dind., Nauck. With 
‘oo L3, 


Wecklein, I prefer y’ to o’.—ar 


B63 gléyy'}] Blaydes conject. 


Opéup’.—yatous B, T, Farn., and most of the recent edd.: Waves L and the 


other mss., Ald., Reisig, Wecklein. 


S66 Oeciex L, with » written above 





who have given the pledges)...rovs Oepé- 
vous (those to whom they have been given). 
wéda dat. of interest, as drordéva ‘to 
mortgage’ takes a dat. of the mortgagee: 
Dem. or. 27 § 25 6 Urodels ry warp rdy- 
8pasroda.—The version, ‘you will cause a 
greater prize to be taken from Athens,’ 
ig inadmissible. Onoes wéAe could not 
mean, ‘cause for Athens,’ in the sense, 
‘cause to be taken from Athens.’ If Oycess 
meant ‘cause’ (instead of ‘pay’), réAe 
would still be the city which vecetved the 
piocov. 

AWopas: Aesch. Suppl. 412 xal pire 


Shs pvolwy épayera, (and so) ‘that the 


foeman shall not lay hands on you as 
prizes’ (where the king of Argos is speak- 
ing to the Danaldes whom he protects). 
861 After Savdv Adyors (L), or Adyas, 
a syllable has to be supplied conjectur- 
all Triclinius added ds (‘be sure 
that,’ 45) before rovro: but this mars the 
rhythm: and the simfée fut. va 860) is 
more forcible. The optat. is of L, 
which is not likely to be a mere error for 
Aéyaus, strongly favours Hermann’s simple 
remedy, Bes Adyous dv, ‘’twere a dread 
deed that thou threatenest’ (if only thou 
couldst do it): cp. on 647 wey’ dy Aéyous 


Sdpnua. Next to this, I should prefer 
Wecklein’s dewds Adyas ef. 

eras, ‘will have been done’: 2.¢. 
will be done forthwith: Dem. or. 19 
8 74 Epy...raira rerpdter Ga: Svocy 4 rpcay 
yuepwr. Cp. O. 7. 1146 n. 

862 qv py y. Piderit is clearly right 
(I think) in giving this verse to the 
Chorus, not to Creon. Creon, who has 
long since dropped the semblance of cour- 
tesy with which he began (759), cannot, 
of course, mean to express serious defer- 
ence for the wishes of Theseus; while, as 
an ironical defiance, the words would be 
e tame. In the mouth of the 
Chorus, however, the threat has point, 
since they know their king’s public resolve 
(656); it has also dramatic force, since he 
is soon to oe (887). The words of 
Oced. (863) refer to 861. dereapyd@y: cp. 
El, 1271 edpyabety (and so Eur.): (emi 
Eum. 966 xareipya0ot (aor. imper. midd.). 
The forms éépyaGer, dwoépyade (aor., or, as 
some would call them, impf.) are Homeric. 
See n. on O. 7. 651 elxddw. . 

863 ’, ‘voice,’ rather than‘ word’: 
the con). . (Blaydes) would efface an 
expressive touch. bes might be de- 
fended as present of intention or attempt 
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Cu. What—whither wilt thou turn? 
be my captive. 

Cu. A valiant threat! Cr. "Twill forthwith be a deed. 

Cu. Aye, unless the ruler of this realm hinder thee. 

Or. Shameless voice! Wilt thou indeed touch me? 

Cr. Be silent! O£. Nay, may the Powers of this place 
suffer me to utter yet this curse! Wretch, who, when these eyes 
were dark, hast reft from me by force the helpless one who was 
mine eyesight! Therefore to thee and to thy race may the 
Sun-god, the god who sees all things, yet’: grant an old age such 
as mine! 
by the first hand.—rfjode yijs Mss.: rijede rms ed. Londin. an. 1747, and most edd.: 
tye8e ons Blaydes.—apas F (omitting ,’). B66 yrds Sup’ axocrdcas] 
Meineke conj. ¢l\:ow Sup’ awoowacas: Blaydes, yrror Supuards pe Geis (or u’ agels): 
Froehlich, reels. 868 cey' avrory (i.¢. ce xavrov) I., F: ce xavrov A, R: of 
+’ abroy B, T, Vat., Farn.: oé r’ adrey Brunck.—@ewy] Blaydes conj. wpdéray, 


or Kpéw. 870 +ynpaval wore MSS., which form (from aor. éyyjpay) is 
preferred to ynpdva: (a) by G. Curtius (Verd ch. v. p. 198 = 134 Eng. ed.). It is also 


143 
Cr. Yon man shall 


approved by the Atticists (Moeris p. 115), and pronounced the only correct one 


(cp. on 993 xrelvoc): but Watdcas is more 
natural, and expresses indignation with 
greater force. 

864 £ avis cueway. Creon forbids 
the utterance of the curse which he fore- 
bodes; and the injunction reminds Oedi- 
pus that he is near the Awful Goddesses 
who impose abstinence from all ill-omened 
words. ‘Nay’ (ydp), he cries, ‘may they 
suffer me to utter one imprecation more 
(f).’ ydp implies, ‘I will not yet be 
mute’; cp. also its use in wishes, ¢ yap, 
«Oe yap, etc. rv recalls the former im- 
precation on his sons (421 ff.).—devov... 
dpds: cp. on 677 avynrepov...xeimurwr. 
oes of the MS. yijs 

or I). 

se66 See Appendix on this . 
Ss, with caus. force, ‘since thou baat: 
see on olrwes, 263. Wirdy dup can mean 
only ‘a defenceless eye,’ s.¢. a defenceless 
maiden (Antigone) who was to him as 
eyesight. The phrase has bitter point, 
since Creon himself, in his smooth speech, 
had pathetically described Antigone as 
robrivros dpracas (752). It is less 
boid in Greek than in English, owing to 
the common figurative use of as if 
he had said, ‘my defenceless darisg’ (cp. 
on O. 7. 987). Ady should not be taken 
as acc. masc. with we; this would be tame 
and forced. Cp. below 1029 od yeAde 083” 
doxevoy, not without alizes or instruments: 
Ph. 983 Wr(bs, odx Exwr rpogyw (when 
stripped of his bow). dexoowdoas takes a 


double acc. (like dgacpeiy, etc.) : this is so 
natural that we need not desire & y’ or 
bs pov. 

867 olxa, as 89 
oas, though he is still present: so 1009 
ofye AaBwry. As ofxoua: cannot have a 
pres. sense, the departure meant can be 
rat that of his guards (847): so that 
olxa merely adds the notion of ‘ateay’ 
to dwoowdoas.—Cp. £/. 809 arocracas 
yap ris duns ofyer dperds, ete. 

868 ci 1 airdv seems preferable to 
ot xatrdv, since re...xal was usual in 
such formulas with adrés, cp. 462, §59, 
952, 1009, 1125: though te was some- 
times omitted when a third clause follow- 
ed, as Antiph. or. 5 § 11 dbwAcwar airy 
wal ydévec xal oklg ry og érapuperor. I 
hardly think that Geev can be right. It 
would be partitive, ‘of the gods, the all- 
seeing Sun.’ When a partitive gen. 
stands thus, it ought to be emphatic, as 
in £/. 1485 rl yap Bporady dy odv xaxois 
peuypdvwy | Orqoxey 5 uéd\dAww etc. But 
here there is no stress on ‘gods’ as opp. to 
other beings. I should prefer Geds, from 
which Seséy may have arisen by the care- 
oo of a copyist who connected it 
wit ; 

869 £.°Hiws: invoked O. 7. 660 (n.) 
ov roy wrdayrwr Oewr Gedy wrpducr” Atop, as 
the all-seeing god whom no deceit can 
escape. Blow cogn. acc., instead of yfipas. 
xdpd: see on 53. Inthe Antigone Creon’s 
wife Eurydice and his son Haemon com- 


ofxera...arogrd- 
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KP. opare tavra, trnade yys éyydpror ; 
OI. opwor xape Kat o¢, Kat Ppovova’ ori 
 épyos terovdas pypaciv o° adpvvopan. 
KP. ovro: xabé&w Ouydsv, addr’ afw. Biak— 
kei povvds ete Tévde Kat ypdvw Bpadus. 875 
OI. iw rddas. 
XO. 2oc0v Anp’ Exwv adixov, Ed’, ei rade Soxets redetv. 
KP. sdox@. XO. tavd ap’ ovKér vena modu. 
KP. 47ots Tot Stxaiows xo Bpayvs vixg péyar. 880 
OI. sdxovel ofa Pbéyyerat; XO. ta y’ ov redet: 
6 — pot Euviorw.> KP. Zevs y' dv eidein, od 
ov. 
XO. 7ap ovy vBpis rad’; KP. wBpis, dA dvexréa. 
XO. 8iw mas ews, iw yas mpdpot, 


9 pddere avy Tdxel, poder’ érel mépay 


885 
10 repwo’” olde Sy. 


} 


by Nauck (Mélanges Gréco-Rom. 2. p. 138). 
defended by the schol. on Aesch. Cho. 908, Cobet (Afnemosyn. 11. 124), and 
Lobeck on Buttm. Gr. 2. p. 138, who regards it as pres. inf. of yjpqu, but aoristic 
in force. 875 podvos L and most MSs.: udvos A, R.—révde] ruwde B, T, Vat., 
Farn.—xpovux Bpadia L, with ynpwe: Bapic’ written above (by first hand?): S 
has written in marg. 7d radady gnor Bapv. The other Mss. have xpéxy Bpabus, 
except that the conject. xpéry Spaxus (due perh. to v. 880) is in T, Vat., Farn. 

877 dqxw’] So L, with most mss.: AGw’ A (from the corrector), R: dei’ B, 
Vat.: 39 «’ L’. 879 reww Reisig (led by the schol., ravryy 3° dpa ovxére 
vou wodww): réuw MSS. 882 This verse is mutilated in the mss., which have 
only Zeds rar’ dv eldein, od 5’ of. The letters o rair’ are in an erasure in L: it 
is uncertain what the first hand had first written: but it was not Zets r’ dy. Elmsley 


On the other hand ynpdra is 


mit suicide,—another son, M us, At. 1017 & ynpe = ish in old 


having already devoted his life for Thebes. 
But in Creon’s own person, at least, the 
curse was fulfilled a his surviving all 
that he loved best. (Cp. Ant. 1317 ££) 
871 dpare: he calls on them to wit- 
ness the unnatural imprecation: cp. 813 


popes. 

873 tpyo.s: cp. on 782. pipacw is 
said with a bitter consciousness of im- 
potence at this critical moment. 

875 povvos, as ogi, 1250: cp. O. 7, 
1418 n. Bpadés (cp. 306) seems more 
fitting here than Bapvs, which has no 
MS. warrant except L’s superscript variant 
‘npww (sic) Bapys,—perh. a corruption of 
ape Bapts. In O. 7. 17 ody ynpe Ba- 
pets= weighed down with age, while in 


age. The conjecture Bpayvs was intended 
to mean ‘weak’ (880). 

876 la rddas: see on 833. 

879 rdvbe (www) odnérs why vers, 
I will no longer reckon Athens a city. 
Cp. O. 7. 1080 éuavrév raida ris Tins 
véwow: El. 597 Kal o” bywye 8eoréru | 
3 unrép’ obk accor els Huds véuw. The 


fut. is better than the gres. here, since 


the latter would assume Creon’s triumph. 

880 rols.. .Sixalors, instrumental dat., 
by means of rd dixaa, t.¢., by having 
justice on one’s side. ‘In a just cause, 
one feeble man is stronger than a city.’ 
Cp. fr. 76 rots yap Saalos deréxew od 
pédcov: fr. 78 nal yap dxala yAwoo’ Ever 
xparos wéya. Here he speaks of the moral 
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Cr. See ye this, people of the land ? 
OE. They see both me and thee; they know that my 
wrongs are deeds, and my revenge—but breath. 
Cr. I will not curb my wrath—nay, alone though I am, and 
slow with age, I’ll take yon man by force. 
[He approaches OEDIPUS as tf to setse him. 


OE. Woe is me! 


Cu. "Tis a bold spirit that thou hast brought with thee, 
stranger, if thou thinkest to achieve this. 
Cr. Ido. CH. Then will I deem Athens a city no more. 


CR. 
OE. Hear ye his words? 


not turn to deeds, Zeus knows! 


dost not. 
CH. Insolence! 


In a just cause the weak vanquishes the strong. 
Cu. Yea, words which he shall 


Cr. Zeus haply knows—thou 


Cr. Insolence which thou must bear. 


CH. What ho, people, rulers of the land, ho, hither with 


all speed, hither! 
borders ! 


wrote, KP. Zeds raSr’ d& eidely. od 38' of * * **. 


These men are on their way to cross our 


Hermann: <e 8 fer" 


fri> Zets, KP. rair’ dy eldeln, od 8 0f,—supposing that Creon interrupts a 


threat of the Chorus. Blaydes: 
3’ of. Enger: tore péyas 
lorw réde 


gests ef Zeds irc Zevs. KP. Zevs dy x.r.A. Campbell, Zevs wo Evvlorwp. 


KP. o yap redo; 
evs. KP. Zevs 7’ dy (for Zeds radr’ ay). 
evs. KP. Zeds dy «.r.’.—Indicating a lacuna in the text, Dindorf sug- 


Zeds rair’' dy edéeln, od 
Hartung : 


KP. Zeus 


y' & «.r.d.: Spengel, cagis éygda-—I have supplied the words Zed: po tulorw 


in the text, merel 
supplements must 
other MSS., except those 
dfra for 84: cp. on v. 843. 


purely conjectural. 


in order to show more clearly my view of the context. 


All 
885 £. répay | repwo: 34 L and the 


which, as T and Farn., have the conject. of Triclinius, 
wépa | repo’ ol3e 34 Elmsley. repwo’ 45y Sixay Blaydes 





force with which Alxy inspires her cham- 
pion, while in 957 he admits himself to be 

hysically helpless—mel dias’ Suess Neyw. 
Boaxse, of slight physical strength: cp. 
586 : and for ¥ cp. on 148. 

881 td =a: cp. on 747. 

882 Zes y dv...cv 8 of. The 
lacuna certainly preceded these words. 
The words in the strophe answering to 
Td y’ ob} rede? and to the lacuna are 838 f. 
XO. wéOes yepoiy | ri waida Oaccor. It 
is probable, then, that the lost words 
-here belonged to the Chorus, being such 
as Zevs - honda 

sss : for the quantity, cp. 442 
n. dvexréa, nom. eae plur.: ep. on 
495 ddurd. aes : 

884 zpdpo, invoking a higher power 
than the &roro of Colonas (841), pre- 
pares the entrance of the king. For the 


J.S. IL. 


plur., meaning Theseus, cp. dvaxras 295 


n., 1667. 
885 £. wloay wepao’ ofS Bij, ‘yonder 
men’ (with a gesture in the direction 
taken by Creon’s guards) ‘are already 
passing foward the other side.’ Elmsley 
wrote wépa, which as adv. would mean 
‘further. But wépay is right, since the 
Chorus is thinking of a from the 
Attic to the Boeotian side of the frontier, 
as of a e across a river. wépa is 
ultra, ‘to some point beyond’ a line which 
is either left to be understood, or ex- 
pressed in the gen. : wlpav is trans, ‘on, 
or fo, the further side’ of a river, sea, 
or intervening space. wepeo. implies 
only that the fugitives are on their way 
fo the border,—not that they are now 
actually crossing it. 84 nearly =#37: 
0. T. 968 n. 


IO 


Anti- 
strophe. 
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tis 708 4 Bon; ri rovpyov; é rivos ddBov more 


Bov@urovvrd p’ dpdi Bopov eoyer dvariw beg 
Tovo émordry Kodwvov; dA€Eaf’, ws cidw To may, 


OI. 


od xdpw Seip 7éa Oaocov 7 Kal ndovnv trodes. 890 
® didrar’, éyvwv yap TO tporodurnpa cov, 


wérrovOa Sew Tovd vm’ avdpos aprius. 


OH. 
OI. 


@H. 
@H. 


a. 
TWS €LTTAS ; 


Ta Tow Tauta; tis 8 oO mypyvas; deve. 
Kpéwy 60°, dv SéSopxas, otyerar Téxvev 
dmoomacas pov Thy povny Evvwpioa. 

OI. ofa wep wérovi axjxoas. 
OUKOUY TLS WS TayLOTA TpooTo\wy pohwv 


895 


‘ 4 “ é 2 td id ‘ 
mpos Tovcde Bwpous mavr avaykdoe: hewy 
» o ¥y 
auummov urmotny Te Oupatwy arro 


? -"\ ¢€ “A ¥ id 
omevdew dio puTypos, evOa Sdicropo. 


goo 


padiora ocupBdadrovoew éumopwv odoi, 
ds pn tapé\Owo ai Kdpa, yédws 8 éya 


‘a 4 ~ \ 4 
Ew y&upar TedE, yetpwHeis Bia. 
iP, ws avarya, avy Taye, TOUTOY 

2s 69 actos, 


S889 Aédiad’] AdEer’ R: Ad~arGo» B, Vat.—ds elds B, T, 


el pey Su apyns aKov 


omnne wépay). 
at., Farn.: dol8e L: ws fw A, R, etc. 


898 ris 3’) ris o’ Nauck, who in v. 896 gives wot’ for rus. 
ovx of» Elms., Wecklein: od«oury most edd. 


S eye, 
995 
890 Nauck rejects this v. 


897 oroiy L: 
999 This v. is omitted 





see £ Bopdv, Poseidon’s altar at 
Colonus: see on §§. er’: see On 429. 

890 Oaccoy 7 Kal’ WSoviy: see on 

8. 
$7501 tyvev: so O. 7. 1325 yryréonw 
capas, | xalrep oxorewis, Tip ye oh 
avdhy Suuws. 

893 td wola ravra; The art. is 
prefixed to rotos when it asks for further 
definition : Plat. Crat. 395 D ZQ. el dAnO7 
(ori) rd wept atrdv pera. EPM. 
Ta wota Ta’ra; 

894 £ olxera:: cp. on 867.—njv 
povny: his sons are as dead to him (cp. 


5)- 
ary. wep in the thesis of the 3rd foot 
is remarkable, and very unpleasing. 
Rhythm and sense would both gain if we 
could read ofa nal wéwov6’ (‘indeed suf- 
fered’). 

897 £ otxow ns...dvayxaca, ‘will 
not some one, then, compel?’ =‘then let 
some one compel’: cp. 0. 7. 430 n. 


troveS« Bepots: the plur. might be 
merely poetical for the sing. (888, cp. 
Ant. 1006), but here perh. refers to, the 
association of Poseidon “Immios with 
Athena 'Irrla (1069). 

899 f#. Join cmeiSav dard Cuudroay, 
dvimwov, larwétny re dad purnpos: to 
hasten from the sacrifice, some on foot, 
others on horseback, with slack rein. The 
worshippers of the “Irmcos and ‘Iwzia are 
in part irmeis (cp. 1070), and have their 
horses with them. The place of dad 6. is 
due to the fact that these horsemen are the 
important pursuers, dywwwow being added 
merely to give the notion of a pursuit ert 
masse. Thus there is some formal resem- 
blance to Ant. 1108 ff’, tr’, dxdoves, | of 3’ 
dvres of r’ adwdvres, though there ‘present 
and absent’ is merely a colloquial phrase 
for ‘every one.’ 

amd puripos, ‘away from the rein,’ #.¢. 
‘unchecked by the rein,’ smemsissis habenis: 
Phrynichus ap. Bekker Anecd. p. 24 awd 
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Enter THESEUS. 
TH. What means this shout? What is the trouble? What 


fear can have moved you to stay my sacrifice at the altar unto 
the sea-god, the lord of your Colonus? Speak, that I may 
know all, since therefore have I sped hither with more than 
easeful speed of foot. 

Or. Ah, friend —I know thy voice.—yon man, but now, 
hath done me foul wrong. 

TH. What is that wrong? And who hath wrought it? 
Speak ! 

OE. Creon, whom thou seest there, hath torn away from 
me my two children,—mine all. 

TH. What dost thou tell me? 
wrong. 

TH. (to his attendants). Haste, one of you, to the altars 
yonder,—constrain the folk to leave the sacrifice, and to 
speed—footmen,—horsemen all, with slack rein,—to the region 
where the two highways meet, lest the maidens pass, and 
I become a mockery to this stranger, as one spoiled by 
force. Away,I tell thee—quick !—(TZurning towards CREON.) 
As for yon man—if my wrath went as far as he deserves— 


Or. Thou hast heard my | 


in the text of L, but added in the marg. by the first hand, which wrote 4serro», 
as e&rroy for ekweror in v. 711, though edlwrouv in v. 668.—For dro Meineke 
conject. wdpa. 902 3’ is in most MsS., but not in L or F: 7’ L?*, 

906 L has the o of #xo» in an erasure, the size of which indicates w rather than 





purfipos rpéxew Urrov olovy ard yadwoi 7 
dvev xahwod. Cp. £/. 1127 aw’ ddwldus, 
contrary to my hopes: 77. 389 ov« ard 
y"euns, Dot against my judgment: and so 
obc awd rpéwov (not unreasonably), ovx 
amd xaspoG, etc. Plut. Dion 42 ovro dc¢- 
Adcavres rip ddde (rrois awd purfpos 
qx els Acovrivour rhs hudpas Aon xara- 
depoyéyns, ‘having ridden the whole dis- 
tance at full speed.’ For the 6 in ard 
before 4, cp. Asst. 712 n. 

Slo-ropor...d806 See map in Appendix 
on 1059. The two roads meant are pro- 
bably :—(1) A road leading from Colonus, 
north of the Sacred Way, to the pass 
now called Daphné, a depression in the 
range of Mount Aegaleos through which 
the Sacred Way issued from the plain 
of Athens, after which it skirted the 
shores of the bay of Eleusis. The be- 
ginning of this road is shown by the map 
in the Introduction. (2) A road diverg- 
ing from the former in a N.W. direction, 


and going round the N. end of the same 
range of Aegaleos, at a point some miles 
N. of the He ee pass, into the Thri- 
asian plain. By either route the captors 
could gain the pass of Dryoscephalae, 
over Mount Cithaeron, leading from 
Attica into Boeotia. The hope of 
Theseus is that the pursuers may reach 
the point of bifurcation before the captors, 
since it is conceivable that the latter 
should wait to be joined by their master, 
Creon. See on 1054 ff. 

pddiora with fvGa, lit., ‘to about the 
place where’: cp. Eler. 1. 191 dvdpl ws és 
nécow unpdy a xp, ‘ just about to 
the height of a man’s thigh. 

904 (6°, said to the wpdemodos (897). 
- 905 8 dpyjs uov, ‘were in such 
wrath,’ rather than, ‘had come hither in * 
such wrath.’ Cp. Eur. Or. 757 défor" dtd 
PoBov yap Epyoua, ‘for I begin to fear.’ 
Her. 1. 169 8a uaxys...drlxovro ‘Aprayy, 
gave him battle. Cp. on O. 7. 773. 
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arpwrov ov penn av e€ euns yepos 

yov 8 ovomep avros Tous vopous elon €xwyr, 
TOUTOLOL KOUK GAAoLoW dppoobycerat. 

ov yap tor eet Tmnade TIS Xapas, mpiv ay 


keivas évapyes Sevpd por oTnoyns aywv: 
2 ” 4 


gIO 


> \ » r 
éret Sé5paxas ovr’ euou Karatiws 

¥ Lg 4 > AN » ~ o 
ou wy wépuxas autos oure ons yxOovds, 
9 ? > > “a > ‘ ? 
Gotis dixas acKovcoay eicehOwy modw 

y , , 207 ->»> OPN 
Kavev vopou Kpaivovaay ovdey, elr’ adeis 


N ~ 5 in ”~ o. 9 sO > ‘ 
Ta THOOE THS VHS KUpL @O ETELOTETwY 
a& xpyves Kat Tapioracar ia 


¥ 
aye ts 


915 


¢ a id o 
kat wor modw Kévavdpov 7 SovdAnv tia 
~ ‘4 
éd0€as elvat, Kay toov Ta pnoderi. 
Kaito. oe @nBai y’ oun éraidevoay KaKxov' 


ov yap piiovew avdpas éxdixous tpépew, 


920 


ovd avo érawéceuy, et rvGoiaro 
ovi\avTa Tapa Kat Ta Tov Oewv, Bia 
» ” > vd e ? 

ayovra gwrav ab\iwy ixrypra. 


e. #xev is in the lemma of the schol. 


906 od’ dgic’ dy L (with an erasure of 


two letters, perh. ev, after x), F: odx dgix’ avy L?, B, T, Vat., Farn.: ob pedyx’ av 
A,R. The words od ue@}x’ dy are also in the marg. of L, with a small mark prefixed, 
answering to a like mark before ovd’ dgjx’ av in L’s text. The writing is (I think) 
that of the first hand, which was thus correcting its own error. 

907 otcrep Reiske: Worep MSS.—rTods vdpous elonr® Exwv}] Nauck conject. #frv- 
Oey vouous Exwy': Blaydes, HrAGe Seip’ Exwy vépous. 909 ror’ fia A: rob’ 
fe L, 6’ having been made from 7’: the first hand had written wor’ ga, as it is in 





906 peOyn’, suggesting a relaxed 
grasp, is better than the more general 
apf«’ here: cp. 834. 

907 oto-wep...rovs vonous: antecedent 
drawn into relative clause: Ant. 404 
Odweroveay cv od roy yexpor | areiras, 
where the schol. quotes Cratinus (fr. 
159), Svwep Diroxdéns rdw Adyow ScéPOoper. 

908 rovrow., instrum. dat., dppoc- 
Ofoerat, he shall be brought to order, 
regulated: Ar. Z£g. 1235 KA. wais wy 
égpolras és rivos &idacxddou; | AA. év raioe 
edorpas Kovdvhos hpnorrouny, ‘was kept 
i order’ by blows: Lucian Zoxaris 17 
ror apnoorhy 8s ypyote rh ‘Alay rore, 

910 lvapyets, before my eyes: 77. 223 
7ra8’ aytimpypa dh co | BAdwrew waperr’ 
évayyi}.—fyev, as J]. 2. 558 orice 3 
dywr: below, 1342. Cp. 475 A\aBav.” 

O12 xcardica Spay would be inore usual 
than xaragiwg Spay: but the latter is no 


ari incorrect than is dps or xadds 
pay. 

912 dv=rotruy dr, possessive gen., 
here denoting origin: cp. on 214. 

913 ¢£. Athens ‘practises justice,’ iz. 
respects the rights of other states; and 
‘determines (xpaivouray) nothing without 
law,’ #.¢. admits no claim which the laws 
do not sanction. Oedipus had placed 
himself and his daughters under the pro- 
tection of Attic law. Creon should have 
sought legal warrant for their removal. 
Instead of doing so, he has used violence. 

914 e+’, ‘atter that,’ ‘nevertheless’: 
cp. 418, 1005. dels: cp. 1537. 

915 td...«vpva, the constituted autho- 
rities, like ra ré\n, a phrase suggestive 
of constitutional monarchy, in which the 
citizens have some voice: as Theseus 
himself says in Eur. Suppl. 350 aAAa Tod 
Adyou | rpochods Exon’ ay Siipov edperd- 


ea > 
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I would not have suffered him to go scathless from my hand. 
But now such law as he himself hath brought, and no other, 
shall be the rule for his correction.—(Addressing CREON.) Thou 
shalt not quit this land until thou bring those maidens, and pro- 
duce them in my sight; for thy deed is a disgrace to me, and to 
thine own race, and to thy country. Thou hast come unto a city 
that observes justice, and sanctions nothing without law,—yet 
thou hast put her lawful powers aside,—thou hast made this 
rude inroad,—thou art taking captives at thy pleasure, and 
snatching prizes by violence, as in the belief that my city was 
void of men, or manned by slaves, and I—a thing of nought. 
Yet ‘tis not by Theban training that thou art base; Thebes 
is not wont to rear unrighteous sons; nor would she praise 
thee, if she learned that thou art spoiling me,—yea, spoiling the 
gods, when by force thou leadest off their hapless suppliants. 
R. od’ He F, Vat.: rod’ ty T, with gl. dyy. 910 orioys (or orions) A, 
B, L?: orjoas L, with most ass. 912 éuot A and most mss.: pov L, 
duot Vat.: oof Nauck.—Bothe conject. cxardé&’ dy: Elmsley, card fia. 
9122 abris] doris Meineke: vids Nauck, who for om xGovds...wédcy would read 
ons wodews...xOdva. 916 émrecir L, F: éweurrecuw the rest. Cp. v. 924. 


917 dovAnv twa] Wecklein conject. Bovdns diya: F. Kern, Bovdys xevip. 
918 «du’)] cal w’ A, R. 919-—-923 Badham rejects these five vv.; Nauck, 





Thebes in 929, 937: It has been seriously 


orepoy (proposing to refer a question to 
the peoples: and describes himself (25. 
353) as éAevOepwoas ryvd' leéyngpow rods. 

éracweedy, of an abrupt or violent en- 
trance, as Xen. Cyr. 7. §. 27 of 3° éwl rovs 
@uraxas TaxOores dwacoaixrovew avrots 
wivouct. 

916 dyas, of taking captive, as in 
dyay xal ¢épew: wap , bring to 
ae own side, subjugate; Thuc. 1. 98 

aglos...drotdunoay cal wodsopxig wape- 
orhcarro. ; 

917 xévav8pov...4 SobAny Twa, some 
State destitute of inhabitants, or else onl 
peopled by spiritless slaves. Cp. O. 7: 56, 
and Thuc. 7. 77 dvdpes yap rors, xal od 
relxn 0082 vies dydpay xeval. Soin Aesch. 
Suppl. 913 the king of Argos asks the 
insolent herald, dAX’ 4 yuracuw és ridw 
Soxets podetvy; The desire to find Creon’s 
d8ovdor (940) here has ‘aie dai the con- 
jecture 4 BovAjs 8ixa: but see on 940. 

918 re pnber, dat. of rd unddv: cp. 
Tr. 1107 xdy To pndéy G. Her. 8. 106 
Src we dvr dvipds drolnoas 7d under elvar 
(sc. edvoyov). Cp. O. 7. 638, 1019. 

919 Onfas. A courteous exonera- 
tion of Thebes accords with the here- 
ditary feria which this play supposes: 
see on 632, and cp. the compliments to 


suggested that all these touches must 
have been inserted by Sophocles the 
grandson, because in the poet’s time 
Athens and Thebes were not usually on 
the best terms. éwalSevcay, more than 
fOpeyar, impiying a moral and mental 
training: cp. Pind. fr. 180 odros xe Eévor 
old’ ddanpova Moods éraldevcay xdural 
Offa: so of the Spartan public training, 
Thuc. 1. 84 duadécrepor trav répwr ris 
Urepoylas wa:devduern. Athens is riz 
“EAAdéos waldeuets (id. 2. 41). 
921 wv@olaro, cp. 945, and n. on 44. 
922 £. ovdevra x.7.A., forcibly carry- 
ing off what belongs to me,—yes, and 
what belongs to the gods, when you seek 
to lead captive unhappy men who are 
suppliants. It is best to put a comma 
after ta rev Gedy, which is explained by 
pe clade etc. He robs the gods when 
e to seize the sacred suppliant of 
the Eumenides (44, 287). He robs The- 
seus (rapa) when he seizes are "3! 
are under the protection of Attic . « 
(98). [f ta tev Ceav derav dA. 
KTHpta were joined (as Blaydes prefers), 
the double gen. would be very awkward. 
ov dOAley leripia=literally ‘sup- 
pliant objects consisting in hapless per- 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


» » td “a ”~ +] 0 ‘4 
ovKouy éyuy av ons érenBaivwv Oovds, 


292 19 ‘ , > , 
ovo €t TA TAaVvTav elyov €vOLKOT ava, 


925 


¥ a 9 
avev ye Tov KpaivorTos, doTis Hv, yOoves 
7 fh? e > a ez 3 > > 4 
ovf et\Kov our av yor, a\N yrLoTdpny 
Eévov map dotois ws StartacGar ypewv. 
s hs 
ov § aftay ove ovcay aioyivers mod 


‘ > \ e ~”~ a ? e 4 4 
THY avTOS auToU, Kal o 0 mrynOiwy ypdvos 


930 


yépov cpuov tiPnow Kai Tov vou Kevov. 
elirov pév ovv Kai mpdobev, évvérw Sé vo», 
Tas maidas ws TdytoTa Sevp ayew Tuvd, 
el py peérouKos Thode ™ms yopas Béddes 


> ld e » \ aA + 
ELVAL Bia TE KOUX EX@V*® KAL TAVUTA TOL 


935 


Ty ve GF opoiws Kamo THS yhocons éyw. 


only v. 920. 


soeth, and so Wecklein. 


sons,’ = paras dOAlous ixrnpiovs. The gen. 
defines the ‘material,’ or nature, of the 
lxrjpa, as in El. 758 odua sedralas 
orodod is a body consisting in (reduced 
to) ashes. We could not render, ‘the 
emblems of supplication brought by hap- 
less persons.’ Nor, again, ‘the sup- 
liants belonging to a wretched man’ 
the two maidens). In the following peri- 
phrases we see an analogous poet. use 
of the neut. plur., though the relation to 
the gen. is not precisely the same: Ant. 
1209 &OXlas aonua...Bofs, ‘confused ac- 
cents of a mournful cry,’ where the gen. 
might be either of material, as here, or 
possessive: 23. 1265 Wyo duaw dvodBa 
Bouvevzdruw (partitive gen.): Eur. PA. 
1485 ob wpoxadumropéva Borpuxwdeos | 
&8pd wapyedos, ‘not veiling the deli- 
cate cheek,’—for this is clearly the sense, 
rather than ‘spreading a delicate veil’ 
(sc. xadbpuara) over it. 

924 trepBalvev: cp. on 400. Theseus 
points his reproof, as Oed. did in 776 
ff., by asking Creon to imagine their 
re-nective situations reversed. 

925 edyov, since dvStxdrara = péyora 
Bxarwuara: Thuc. 1. 41 dtxanspara rdoe 
wpds upas Exouey: and so id. 3. 54 rap- 
exdmevor...d Exouew Slxaca, advancing the 
just pleas which are ours. 

926 dvev ye rou xpalvovros, iniusse 


Schneidewin thought the v. spurious. 


. 924 ériBalywy L, A, L’, F, Ald.: érenSalywy B, T, Vat.: éx’ 
éuSalyww Farn.: Elms. conject. o7s dv érBalvwy. 


926 x0ovds}] rédkews Heim- 
928 tévor Vat.: 


domenatoris, cp. ff. 13. 213 dvev éudder 
kal 'A@yvains dyedelns, without my con- 
sent and hers. y@ovds, gen. with xp., as 
Ai. 1050 58 xpalvec orparod. Sane tv: 
the verb in the relative clause is assimi- 
lated to the form of the conditional sen- 
tence: cp. Plat. Men. 89 B el pion 
ol dyafol éylyvovro, jody wov ay tu 
of éylyrwoKxoy trav véuw rovs dyadous 
ras dices: Xen. Mem. 1. 7. 3 xuBepway 
karacradeis (=e xaracradeln) 3 wh 
éxigrdyevos dwrodtdcaey ay ovs yxwora 
BovrAoa To. 

927 068’ eAxov off dv qyov. The 
chief protasis is contained in the partic. 
oe apa (924), =el éreréBarvov, while 
a...xov merely subjoins a special case 
in which the apodosis would still hold 
good :—ei éwevéBawwov, ovx ay eldxov, ode 
(etAxoy ay) ef efyov. Remark that the 
form of the apodosis, o¥@’ eTAxov...dy etc., 
does not logically imply, ‘I am now 
dragging,’ but merely, ‘I am not now /or- 
bearing to drag’: there is no opportunity 
for such abstention, since the fact sup- 
posed by érepBalvew(‘If I were on Theban 
soil’) is non-existent. The conditional 
form with the imperf. indic. has been 
preferred to that with the optative (used 
in the similar illustration at 776), because 
Theseus is thinking of what Creon is 
actually doing. 








; $5 dae off 
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Now, were my foot upon thy soil, never would I wrest or plunder, 
without licence from the ruler of the land, whoso he might be— 
no, though my claim were of all claims most just: I should 
know how an alien ought to live among citizens. But thou art 
shaming a city that deserves it not, even thine own; and the 
fulness of thy years brings thee an old age bereft of wit. 

I have said, then, and I say it once again—let the maidens 
be brought hither with all speed, unless thou wouldst sojourn 
in this land by no free choice ;—and this I tell thee from my 


soul, as with my lips. 


Eetvow L, A, and most MSS. 
929 alcxurves] ec made from 7 in L. 
934 Gér\x Vat. 


928 févov, for whom the first rule 
pet gaara eas aertte it he P. 
13). esch. Suppl. 917 (the ve 
kK to the Egyptian eh d who threatens 
e Danaides by force), gévos 
pay elvyas wp@rov obk éxicraca. 

929 d&lav ovx otcuy, immeritam ; 
Dem. or. 21 § 217 eli 3’ ov rotrwy ipiy 
Géios, ‘I do not deserve such (harsh) 
treatment at your hands’: cp. déwir rd 
Twos, to condemn one to a punishment, 
O. T. 1449 (n.). 

980 tiv airdés abrov: cp. 1356, At 
1132 rovs y’ adrds avrod wodeulous: Aesch. 
P. V. 921 én’ abris avrg: %. 763 pds 
auros avrol Kevoppbvuw BouvNevyudruw. In 
this hyperbaton aurés merely adds em- 
phasis to the reflexive. If aurés is meant 
to stand out with its full separate force, it 
precedes the prep., as aurds wpds avrod 
twice in Sy ae (Ant. 1177, Af. 906). 

O80 ff 6 arybbev the growing 


: 3 cp. d 7. 
number of itd SP. on 377 and 7 


Tow vow, whi age ought 
to bring: fr. 240 xalrep yépwry wr dd\Ad 
Te Yhpe pret | yw vols duapreiy xal rd 
Bovdetew d det: Aesch. fr. 391 yijpas yap 
Ans dori» dvdixwrepor. 

988 nd, simply ‘some one’: not here 
a threatening substitute for oé (as in 42. 
1138, Ant. 751). Indifference as to the 
agent strengthens insistence on the act. 

934 The essence of the notion con- 
veyed by pérosxos, in ordinary Attic us- 
age, was a voluntary sojourn, terminable 
at the will of the sojourner. Hence the 
irony here. With a similar force the 
Attic poets apply it to one who has found 
his ‘last, long home’ in foreign earth. 


In dorots the first hand of L has made er from ur. 


981 Tov vot} gperwy Nauck. 


936 rey vg MSS.: Tod vod Meineke: vow Hartung: ¢pord 


Aesch. Cho. 683 eff ody xouitew Sita 
vexjoes pity, | elr’ ody pérocxor, eis 7d 
way ael tdvor, | Odwrew: ‘whether his 
friends decide to bring his ashes home, or 
to bury him among strangers, an alien 
utterly for ever’: so a Persian whose 
corpse was left at Salamis is oxAnpas pé- 
rocxos yiis éxet (Pers. 319): Eur. Her. 
1033 pérowos ael xelrouas xara xOovds 
(the Argive Eurystheus buried in Attica). 
Cp. O. 7. 452 n. 

935 Big re novy ie. as O. 7. 1278 
woNddats Te Kovx Graf. Kxovy éxdv, not 
kal wh édxwr, though dependent on ei, 
since oux éxuw=dxwv: cp. Ai, 1131 ef 
tous Jayorras ovx-égs Oderew: Lys. or. 13 
§ 62 ef dv ovr ov-rodXol eas. 

936 The words r6 ve have been sus- 
pected by recent criticism. They seem 
to me sound. The sense is, ‘these things, 
which I say to you, are purposed by my 
mind as really as they are uttered by m 
tongue.’ With r@ ve a verb meaning of 
intend’ (eg. savooducs) should strictly 
have been used ; but the verb appropriate 
tod@d yAdorons is made to serve for both. 
For a similar zeugma cp. O. Z. 116 ovd’ 
ayyeros ris ovde cupwpaxrwp 6808 | xareid’, 
where the verb appropriate to dyyeAos, 
viz. 7\¢, has to be supplied from xareid’. 
To Meineke’s tov vov (governed by dc) 
it may be objected that éx« would be the 
right prep., as in é« Ouuou, éx puxis. dard 

scons usu.=‘by word of mouth’ (as 
opp. to ‘by letter’), as in Thuc. 7. 10.— 
For the antithesis cp. Plat. Sym. 199 A 
} yN@rra ody Urécxero, } Se pphy of (al- 
luding to Eur. 4399. 612). 
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XO. opas w yeas, @ bev’; 


was ad’ av pev ad 


paver Sixatos, Spav § épevploxer kaxd. 
KP. éyw our dvaydpov THv8e THY TOW *vénwv, 

w TéKvOY Aiyéws, our aBovdov, ws ov ONS: 940 
Toupyov 768° éférpata, yrydonav 5 ore 

' ovdeis tor aurous TaV cuav dy éprécot 
(ros fwaiperv, wot’ epov T pépery Bic. 
5y 8 oGovver’ dv8pa Kal maTpoKTovov 
xavayvov ou defoiar, oud orp ydpou 945 


x 


Cuvovres nupeOnoay avon TéKvoov, 


Towovrov aurois “Apeos evBovhov ardyov 
éya Luv7dn XGovov of, Os ouK éq 
routes adyras To Opou vaiew moet: 


@ TwioTw toxwv THVd exEl—povpny aypay. 950 


Schneidewin, and so Wecklein. 
L, é¢’ etploxe F, eiploxe (sic) L3, 


988 spur 7’ L, L’, F: dpa a the 3 rest .—égeuplenn 
939 éys ofr’ L, F: &y' odr’ T, Farm.: eyo 


per oor’ L?: eyo ovux A, B, R, Vat.—vduwr echntideviat NEyww A, B, R, Vat. : déyw 


L, F, L’. 940 &Bovdov} dvoABor Nauck. 


L?: réy’ L, R, F, Ald. 


941 7éd’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: ror’ 


942 avrov’s L, and so the rest, except L*, which has 


aurots, a reading conjectured by Scaliger and received by Heath, Brunck, Hartung, 
Blaydes. 944 “dy (with » written above) 36’ odvex’ L. Fs: (sic) most MSS., 
and Ald.: fvew or few T, Farn.—dvdpa cal] «al is wanting in A 


937 £. éeas tv’ Hues; an indignant 


reproach, as O. 7. 687 ss i Sv=ard 
rotruw, ad’ cr ( on 374): udgin 
the folk /rom whom thou art las “5 


Thebans, c i thou seemest jest?— 
i.é, a mem a just race. For dwé 
of judging éy a thing, cp. on. 1g. The 
Greek sense of the prep. with the relative 
here is really the same as with the sup- 
plied antecedent. It is our idiom which 
makes them seem different. 

{989 tye of’: ye ie 0. 7. Baar 
=. perl ede Ant. 453 yw ovx 

- 585 dys el’ ‘ArpelBass. —L’s Nie, 

or 7 Aéyow was a correction, came 
in by mistake from 936. Schneidewin’s 
Haetd has been generally page and 

is clearly right: cp. on 879. While 
dvavEpov answers to xévardpor if SovAne 
in 917, GBovdov (940), which implies 
the lack of a guiding mind, answers to 
xd’ Isoy Ty pnderi in 918.—Creon's 
speech is as clever as it is impudent. He 
has only anticipated what the Athenians 
themselves would have wished. Indeed, 
he has acted in reliance on the Areiopagus 
(950). If his method has been rough, 


he was provoked by the violence of Oedi- 


pus. 

942 atrods, the people implied in riy 
roms (939). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 961 cope 
ba péons pe OnBalas xfords, | pike yep 
avray ey’ drhp rohuav rade. CP: <P. 730 . 
(rijs euis...57). dawkro has h € 
constr. of 0: cp. Eur. /. 4. 808 3 Seve 
éurérron’ | rhode BA pha ‘EA. 
Add’, ode yall ed his is decisive 
against here fate Piling the com- 
moner constr. 

948 fvvalyev, Oed., Ant., and Ism. : 
Creon refers first to the general claim of 
kindred; then to the sfecia/ reasons 
against detaining Oed. 

945 ndvayvov. Cp. 0. 7. 821 Aéxy 
32 rou Gaxdvros éy yxepoi éuair | xpalves, 
&’ dewep Gder'’ ap’ Ep egy ae 
ouxl was dvayvos; So here, too, dvayvow 
refers to the taint of murder, vated 
by union with the wife of the slain. 
‘Both a parricide, and, in e “complex 
sense, ee Ity of incest.’— 
Sefolar’: cp. on 44. Bente optat. after 
a secondary tense, as O. 7. 538 f., 792 
796, (271 


——d 
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Cu. Seest thou thy plight, O stranger? Thou art deemed 
to come of a just race; but thy deeds are found evil. 

Cr. Not counting this city void of manhood, son of 
Aegeus, nor of counsel,—as thou sayest,—have I wrought this 
deed; but because I judged that its folk could never be so 
enamoured of my kinsfolk as to foster them against my will. 
And I knew that this people would not receive a parricide,—a 
polluted man,—a man with whom had been found the unholy 
bride of her son. Such the wisdom, I knew, that dwells on the 
Mount of Ares in their land ; which suffers not such wanderers to 
dwell within this realm. In that faith, I sought to take this prize. 


946 xdvayvow A, R: xdvavipow the rest.—degolar’ is ascribed by Campbell to L, 
which, however, like the other Mss., has degfalar’ (as Duebner states): detolar’ 
was conjectured by Elmsley. 946 dydcw réxywy MSS., except that L? has 
dvocusraro (without réxvuw). For récyuw Benedict and Reiske conject. réxvy (cp. 
schol. wap’ Scoy aurés dors réxvoy pnrépa yeyauncws): Musgrave and Hartung, 
roxéwr, which Blaydes receives. Nauck proposes to delete réxywy, and to write, 
xavayvow ob Setolar’ <ob8ér’>, 063’ Sry | Evvdvres eipébycay ddan yduo. 948 fus- 


alder L, and so (or Eurjdew) the rest: évrjdy Brunck. 


But here the sense should be, ‘un- 
holy nuptials with parents’: cp. 978 
pyrpos...yasous. Can téxvev, then, be 
defended? Thus, I think. {vvowres sug- 
gests the consort. Hence avdcte yauoe 
réxvuw ig said, with poetical boldness and 
also with a certain designed obscurity, in 
oe —‘a clara Fosips has an 
ly marriage w son." 

Wecklein takes téxvev as ‘relative’ 
gen. with dvécv1, in the sense of ra: 

upylas, owropas: ‘a marriage unholy in 
respect of its offspring.’ is seems 
forced. Musgrave’s roxéev would be 
more specious if the gen. of a noun in -evs 
anywhere else suffered synizesis in this 
place of the verse. (In 1361 dovéws is in 
the 4th place.) Soph. has yordwy £7. 146, 
241, and roxéwy 36. 187, Eur. the latter 
Hf. F. 915, Or. 815, and in these 5 places 
(alllyric) the words are scanned as trisylla- 
bles: a fact which, so far as it goes, is 
against roxéwy here. Neither réxyas nor 
réxyy is a probable remedy ; nor is dfws. 
In my belief réxvoyv is sound. 


947 rowtrov, introducing a reason 
for a preceding statement, as As. 164 
(rocotrav), 218 (roadr’), 251 (rolas), 562 
(rotor).—e6 vs ts the title of the 
Court, 9 é ’Apelov wayou BovAy. If the 
Council of the Areiopagus (Creon as- 
sumes) became aware that a polluted 

on, such as Oedipus, was in Attica, 
it would take steps for his expulsion. 
Such a proceeding would doubtless have 
come within the limits of the general 
moral censorship actually possessed by 
the Areiopagus, at least in the earlier 
days of the Athenian democracy. In- 
deed that court is found exercising autho- 
rity of a like kind (though only by special 
warrant) even after the reforms of Peri- 
cles and Ephialtes. Cp. Deinarchus or. 
1 § 58, where the Ecclesia commissions 
the Areiopagus to inquire into the con- 
duct of a merely suspected person, and 
the Areiopagus, having done so, reports 
to the Ecclesia (rod Buov wpoordéapy- 
ros {nrHoat Thy Bovdip,...xal {yrncacay 
dwropnrat mpos vas, awédnvey y Bov- 
AH, etc.). See also Plut. Sof. 22, Isocr. 
or. 7 §§ 36—55, and my Attic Orators 
vol. 11. p. 211. 

948 xObvov=eyxuptor, a use found 
only here and in As. 203 xGovlw» ax’ 
’"EpexGecday (= avroxObvwy). 
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SODOKAEOYE 


Kai taut’ dy ou émpaccoy, ei py por miuKpas 
QUT@ T apas npaTo Kal Tepe yéve: 

3 b “ > &e 4Qd ? ” 

av? ar terovOus n&iovy rad’ avridpav. 
Oupov yap ovdév yypds éoriy addo mAyv 


Gave: Gavdvrwv & ovdev adyos amrerat 


955 


mpos Tauta mpates olov av Oédps: émet 
épnpia pe, Kei Sixar opws déya, 

opixpov tiOnor: mpos Sé tas mpakes cpus, 
Kat tTyd\uKdaS wy, avTidpay tepacopar. 


OI. 


@ Aynp avaddés, tov KabuBpilew Soxeis, 


960 


MOTEpOV eLov yépovTos 7) Tautou, TOOE; 
OoTis Povouvs pot Kal yapous Kal cuudopas 
Tov .cov Sinkas ordparos, as éyw Tddas 
nveyxov axwv: Oeois yap Av ovrw didor, 


a9 
Ta 


» id > 2? 4 
ay TL pnviovow Ets yevos mahat. 


965 


éret xa’ aurdv y' ovx ay é€edpos enol 
daptias overdos ovdev, avf Grou 

Tad eis uauroyv tovs enous F nudpravov. 
éret Sida€ov, et te Odadarov rarpi 


Xpnopovow ixvel? wore mpos waidwy Oaveiy, 


97° 


954 £. These two vv. are bracketed by Nauck and cee egorP red éorw MSS., except 
961 rdde MSS.: rade 


A and R, which have éor: ynpas. 


Ims., Blaydes. 





954 f. Ovpot, the anger which moved 
Creon to make the seizure: cp. 874 ovroe 
xabétw Ouysy. Theseus had said that 
Creon’s violence disgraced his years (931). 
Creon replies, ‘There is no old age for 
anger, except death’; #.e., ‘anger, under 
gross insult, ceases to be felt only when a 
man is dead, and can feelnothing.’ Schol.: 
trotro 8¢ xal wapouakds Néyera:, bre b 
Ounds Ecxaroy ynpaoxe. Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 682 ov Errt yypas rob8e rod pude- 
paros. Here, too, yipas is figurative, — 
‘decay,’ ‘abatement, of anger; while 
Oaveiv has its literal sense, the subject 
being rwd understood. ——€avdvreyv: £/. 
1170 Tous ‘yap Gaydévras ovxy dpa Auwoupé- 
vous: 77. 1173 Tots yap Bavoicr wbxPos ov 
w pooylyverat. 

O57 ff. «el here=ei cal: cp. 661.— 
opLkpoy: cp. 148 (cuxpois), 880 (Bpaxus), 
where see n.—mpds...ras mpafas, ‘a- 
gainst your deeds,’ é#¢., any measures 
that you may take to deprive me of my 


captives. Cp. Arist. Fol. 6. 5. 3 pds 
raira avyremparrey. He hints that, 
though he cannot resist now, he will take 
steps, when he returns to Thebes, for ob- 
taining redress by force of arms: cp. 1036 
olxo. d¢ xjpeis elodpec® a xpy woer.— 
Note the repeated avr:dpar (953, 959) and 
Spess (957 f) : Cp. §54N. 

960 rov. Which is more disgraced,— 
the involuntary sufferer, or the author of 
deliberate insults to an unhappy kins- 
man? 

962 £. jor, dat. of interest, ‘for my 
reproach,’ 8ijKas¢, sen through thy mouth, 
—poured forth: cp. Z/. 596 4 wacar Ins 
ywooay: fr. 844. 3 wodARy yAwooay 
éxxéas pdryy. In 7r. 323 don yrucoay 
is Wakefield’s correction of d:oleet. 

964 dxev: cp. on 5321.—Qsoig: the 
synizesis as in O. 7. 1g19, and about 26 
other places of dialogue in Soph.: he 
admits it also in lyrics, as O. 7. ars. 

965 dv cannot go with pnvlovew, 
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Nor had I done so, but that he was calling down bitter curses 
on me, and on my race; when, being so wronged, I deemed 
that I had warrant for this requital. For anger knows no old 
age, till death come; the dead alone feel no smart. 

Therefore thou shalt act as scems to thee good; for, though 
my cause is just, the lack of aid makes me weak: yet, old 
though I am, I will endeavour to meet deed with deed. 

Or. O shameless soul, where, thinkest thou, falls this thy 
taunt,—on my age, or on thine own? Bloodshed—incest— 
misery—all this thy lips have launched against me,—all this that 
I have borne, woe is me! by no choice of mine: for such was 
the pleasure of the gods, wroth, haply, with the race from of old. 
Take me alone, and thou couldst find no sin to upbraid me 
withal, in quittance whereof I was driven to sin thus against 
myself and against my kin. Tell me, now,—if, by voice of oracle, 
some divine doom was coming on my sire, that he should die 

by a son’s hand, 


965 rdy’ dy] Elms. conject. rdy’ odv.—rdx’ derinynolcw Vat.—rdd\a] rddur 
Vat., Farn., T (the last with a: written above). 970 ixvoir’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


since the partic. does not represent an 
apodosis, as d» ¢épwy does in 761 (n.). 
On the other hand, dv does not here give 
any conditional force to qv, which is a 
simple statement of fact. Rather rdy’ 
dy is here felt as one ni ada ‘sth ol 
‘It was dear to the %,— perhaps be- 
cause they were wroth.’ The origin of 
this usage was an ellipse: Qeots qx plros, 
raxa (3) dv (plrtor ely) pynvlovew, ‘and 
perhaps (it would be dear) because they 
were wioth’: where the supplied ely 
expresses a conjecture about a past fact, 
as in Her. 1. 2 dnoas & dy obra Kpffres. 
Cp. O. 7. §23 Gd’ HAGE udy 3) Toro 
roUpados ray’ dy | dpyy Aiacdér, ‘this 

came under stress, perchance, 

anger.’ See Appendix. 

966 ff. trad Kal’ airév y¥. ‘My 
fate must have been a divine judgment 
upon me for the sins of-ancestors. For 
you could not discover against me (dof, 
dat. of interest, cp. 962),—taken dy my- 
self (wad avréy, apart from those an- 
.cestors),— any charge of sin, in retribution 
Sor which (dv@ Srov) I proceeded to sin 
(impf. ypdpravoy) against myself and my 
kindred.’ If any voluntary crime on his 
part had preceded his ssevo/unéary crimes, 
the latter might have been ascribed to 
an dry sent on him by angry gods. But 
he had committed #0 such volunta 
crime. For airéy = évaurév see on 832 f. 


Others take dv@’ Srov as= ‘in that,’ 
‘because,’ and understand:—‘For you 
cannot charge any eg on me personally 
(xa0” aérov), in that I sinned against 
of bo and my kindred.’ But (1) «a9’ 
atroév could not naturally express this 
contrast betwen the badness of the acts 
and the innocence of the agent. It con- 
trasts the man with the yévos. (2) av@’ 
6rov regularly (if not always) =‘in return 
for which,’ ‘wherefore’: ¢g. £/. 585 
8i8ator av’ Srov rarip | aloxywra ravrur 
Epya Spwca ruyxdvas: Eur. Ale. 246 
obder Geods Spacavras avd’ drov Save: 
I. T. 926 4 8" alria ris dvd’ Srov cretva 
wéouw; So Hee. 1131, 1136. 

969 £ ébwel SBafow: ‘for else—if this 
is not so—tell me’: the controversial 
ted, on which see O. 7. 390 n. Note 
the early repetition (after 966): see on 
554: Cp. GAN’ 988, 988. 

d Tr. Olordaroy: ‘if, by oracles (xpnop., 
instrum. dat.), some divine doom was 
coming on my sire, that he should die,’ 
etc.: tevetro, 22p/., because the doom 
was impending from the moment at 
which the Delphic oracle spoke: that 
moment itself, on the other hand, is 
marked by the aor. in O. 7. 711, xpn- 
ouds yap nAOe Aaty wor’... | ws avrov 
Hk potpa wpds wa:dds Oaveiy. See In- 
trod. to the 0. 7. p. xix.—The simple 
inf. Gavety could Eve depended on . 


eet - 
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ras dv Suxaiws tour’ ovedilors éuoi, 
Os oureE Bhacras 0 yeveD ious Tar pos, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


ov ENT pos elyov, adn’ ayevvyn Tos ToT 7; 
eS av paveis SvaTnV0S, ws éyw “pavny, 


és etpas BABov Tarpt Kat KaTEKTAVOD, 


975 


pn ev Cuviels av edpov_ eis ous T Spur, 
TWS dy TO yy aKov mpayy dy elxdrws Weyors 
LNT POs 86 _Thnpov, OUK eraLcyuvel ydwous 


ovens opaipov ons pe dvayKdloy Aéyeww 


otous épa Td) 
rou y els TO 


- ov yap ov TLynTopan, 
" &edJovros a.vOCLov OTOpa. 


980 


erixte ydp pm érixrer, ape po Kaxay, 
ouK eldor ovx eidvia, Kal TeKoVod pe 
QUTNS oveisos maas eLépuce€ pou. 


add ey yap ouv éorda, oe per éxdvt’ eye 


985 


Ketunv te tavta Svocropew: eyo Sé vw 


levetr’ the rest. 


971 dwreidltos A, R: dvecdifecs L, with the rest. 


972 odre 


Mss., edd.: of re Brunck.—aréo yereONlove (ov made from a by S) L. was A, T, 


Farn.: ws R, B, Vat.: rw F. 
written in marg. by S. 


O. 7. 1123. 977 rus 7 


973 lcxo B, T, Vat., Farn.—4# L, with & 7 
In v. 1366 also L has 9, but elsewhere always q. See on 
? & MSS.: xws dv Elms. and most of the recent edd.: 


wws ray Fritzsche: wrws day "Doederlein, Campbell.—ré y’] In L y has been made 


from 6’, 
In L the letter mw’ has been added by S. 


bécparoy, but Sore is added, as below 
13505 Plat. Prot. 338 Cc d30raroy tuay 
Gore IIpwrayopou roide codwrepor Tia 
éhéoGar: Eur. Hipp. 1327 Korps -ytp 
GOen’ wore yiyrerGas rade: Thuc. 1. 119 
Senddvres wore ynpicacdu: 8. 45 
weicas Gore cvyxupioa. —ralbey, al- 
lusive plur. for sing., cp. 293 dvaxras (n.). 

9724 obre.. .08: cp. Ant. 249 obre 
rou yerydos jp | whipye » ov SucddAns éx- 
Bodw: Eur. Or. 4 we obre gira dia 8épns 
édéEaro, ol ov Aourp’ Ewe xpwri: 16. 1086 
BHO alud pov Séfaro xdpriuow wédov, | 
Bn Aaum pds alOap : Her. 8. ovre vupe- 
TOs, OUK Suppor, od kavya, ov wt. But of 
the converse, ov...o8re, a Hy nes certain 
example.—PAacras, plur., « Jaz: 
waren and prrpds, gen. of origin with 
Br. yer. elxov as=EBXacroy: he was not 
yet begotten or conceived. 

974 davels Sictyves, having been 
born to misery (as being fated to siay his 


and about four letters have been erased before dxos. 


rér’ 13.—xpaypu'] 
978 ripe L, B, F, Vat., Nauck, 


sire): so 1225 érel gavy, when one has 
come into the world. This is better here 
than, ‘having proved unfortunate.’ tye 
*davnv: for the prodelision of the tem- 
poral augment in the 6th place, cp. Ast. 
457: Eur. Helen. 263 (et6n) alaxvow eldos 
avri rob xadod ‘aBorv (Porson’s correction 
ee tei 

975 é xelpas: cp. on 835. 

976 pdtv is adjective with dy (= rod- 
Tw» a), and adverb with (rodrovus) els ots. 

977 The ss. have wes y dy, but y’ 
should probably be omitted. In L, at - 
least, there is a perceptible tendency to 
insert -y’, 7’, etc., j Sipernoualy (cp. cr. n. 
on 260); and here the first a would 
weaken the second, while wes needs no 
strengthening. In 0. 7. 1030, where L 
and most MSS. have ¥’...-ye, we should read 
&’...ye. There is, however, no objection 
toa “Goubled ye where each of two words 
in the same sentence is to be emphasised 


o 
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how couldst thou justly reproach me therewith, who was then 
unborn,—whom no sire had yet begotten, no mother’s womb 
conceived ? And if, when born to woe—as I was born—I met 
my sire in strife, and slew him, all ignorant what I was doing, 
and to whom,—how couldst thou justly blame the unknowing 
deed ? 

And my mother—wretch, hast thou no shame in forcing 
me to speak of her nuptials, when she was thy sister, and they 
such as I will now tell—for verily I will not be silent, when 
thou hast gone so far in impious speech. Yea, she was my 
mother,—oh, misery !—my mother,—I knew it not, nor she— 
and, for her shame, bare children to the son whom she had 
borne. But one thing, at least, I know,—that thy will consents 

thus to revile her and me; but not of my 


Wecklein: rARpuo»v A, R, T, and most of the recent edd.: rAnuwr (sic) Farn. 979 
avayxd teu F, with w written above. 982 wus po] L has frucrev’ ukpor pol: 
caxwy (sic). Ellendt would write dporuot, since Apollonius prescribed ofuopot. Blaydes, 
with Elms., ofgos por. 984 ab’ris A, auras L and most Mss. 986 ducropey 
L and most MSS.: deropuety R, L3 (a v. /. indicated in A by ¢ written over ) and Ald.: 
dverouety Brunck, and so most of the recent edd. The form dverouety is defended by 
Elms., who compares évcryvos, assuming that it comes from orjra (cp. doryvet, 
Etym. M. 159. 11, a8 = 8dernves); but that etymology is doubtful. Cp. cr. n. on v. 30. 


(Her. 1. 187).—dxov=axodov: see on neither of us knew it at the time of 
240. the marriage. (Cp. Eur. Jon 1560 He 

978 L's tAvpov might be either (a) rleret o’, ‘she is thy mother’; and O. 7. 
predicate with the verb, or (4) nom. lor 437, 870. atris Svades, because, al- 


voc., a8 185 w Thane, where see n. But 


though she was morally guiltless in the 
(a) would be rather weak; and a direct 


marriage, yet such a union was, in fact, 


address, rather than a half-comment (as 
in 188), is fitting here. tAypov, then, 
seems most probable. 

980 oty here= ‘indeed’; in 985 ‘at 
all events.’ 

eins ds 768 Ed. dudciov orépa, 

ee gone to such lengths of impious 

i.e. having outraged the most 

sacred ties of kinship by these public 

taunts. Cp. 438 éxdpaydrra (n.). ave- 

cov ordéua agrees with 765" s depending 

on ds. Since orépa was eo. - 

poetry in the sense of déyor (c aed 

426); this version is clearly prete rable “f 

taking elg 168’ separately and dvdéc. or. 
as accus. of respect. 

932—984 He has just said, ‘why 
force me to speak of Iocasta’s marriage, 
when it was such as / will tell?’ (980). 
In these three vv. he tells of what sort it 
was,—viz., incestuous, but unconsciously 
sO ;—a double reason why Creon should 
have spared the taunt. 

trucrey ='she was my mother’—she, 
who was becoming my bride—though 


shameful: cp. O. 7. 1494, 1500. Yet 
Nauck condemns these vv. because (1) 
they do not explain the menrpds yduous 
of 978, and ae ) vvasdos is illogical after 
ov eldvia. ibel, who also condemns 
them, compares (Deutsche Litteraturs., 
1886, p. 733) Eur. Her. 224 f. leéras 

ddnras ovyyeveis, oluor xaxwr, | BAdyor 
wpds abrods BAéyor, ErxerOas Big: where 
the only points of likeness are ofa: cax 
and the iteration. Rhetoric of a similar 
cast, and prompted by the same thought, 
occurs in OU. 7. 1403 ff., 1496 ff. 

ose ei lly here) with acc., 
as El. 596 ry unrépa | KAKOTTOpmoUmery, 
Those : o still write Sveropey have 
some eminent modern critics with them; | 
but on the other side it should be borne 
in mind that the MSs. (rarely older than 
the rth or roth cent.) which vouch for 
such forms as dvorarety or dbucriSevros 
vouch also for such spellings of fe ean 
with wpos as rpooreixu, _wpooraupé @, Tpo- 
eet where wpooe is unquestionably 

ght 


re 


~ eee eee ewe - 
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aKwv eynua, POEyyopai T accoy TAOE. 

add’ ov yap our’ év Tous dxovropas KAKOS 
yapourw oul? ous aiey éudopeis ou peoe 

povous TarTp@ous efovediluv TUK pus. 990 
é&y yap iv Gera povvov av o avoTopa. 

€t is ae TOY Sixatov avrix évOdde 

Kreivot Tapacras, TOTEpa muvOavov av € 

TaATHp o 0 Kaivwy, H Tivoe dy evéus ; = A. 

Sona pen, etrrep Unv gudels, Tov airiov 995 
tivow av, oude Touvd.Kcov mrepiBdérous. 

ToauTa pevror KaUTOS etoeBny KaKa, 

Jeav dydvTev- ols eyo oude THY Tat pos 


OR & av ge facay dyrevmey e201. 


8, et ov Sixatos, 
eye pails, prov 


purov r eos, LY a 


adn’ array Kadov, 


rovaur ovedilers pe TMVO évavtiov. 


989 dxwy 7’ yma Vat., Meineke. 


988 dxotcouat MSS.: dddooua: Wecklein 


(who ascribes it to K. Walter) and Mekler (ascribing it to Herwerden). 
989 dupepeio L, with o written over e by an early hand: dude mepepeis F (first hand), 
Ls. 


B, T. Farn.: édupépes A, R, F (from corrector): éupopds 


éupépas Elms., 


Herm., Wunder, Hartung, Blaydes : éupopets Dindorf, Nauck, Wecklein, Camp- 





987 dxewv. A single re linking whole 
sentences is not rare in Soph. (e.g. 1437) 
O. JT. 995); but dew» 7’ (Vat.) may be 
right here. 

988 dX ot ydp. Distinguish two 
uses of this formula. (1) With an el- 
lipse, as here,—‘but (your charges are 
untrue), for.’ In this, yép may be re- 
presented by ‘1 fact,’ or ‘indeed.’ Cp. 
on 75§- (2) When there is no ellipse, 
as O. T. 1409 GQ’ ov yap addy ot’ d 
pn de Spay xahov,...cakvyar’. Then yap 

am ‘since.’ 

The Ms. dxotcropat raxos='will be 

nced evil’ (in the report of fair- 
minded men): cp. PA. 1074 axovrouat 
pev ws Epur olxrov whéws | wpos robd’: ‘I 
shall be reproached, as fall of pity, by 
yon man’: 1d. 607 4 ravr’ dxovwp 
hui’ try. But the conjecture d- 
Adcropa has certainly more force — 
int : cp. O. 7. 876 ov “yap oh dor 
She dooua: Ant. 46 ov yap oh  ppbote’ 
dA Woropuat. 

oso t. tuchopeis (ingeris), ‘heapest on 
me,’ ‘urgest against me,’ is supported, as 
against , by the common use of 
the word in later Greek, as Plut. Pomp. 


3 Todas dveddpec wyyas TAS CTpwpace : 
Alciphro 1. 9 éwl ry operépy xépda els 
ig wid Lorie éudpopotow SBpes, ‘for 

their own gain they heap insults on quiet 
people.’ bby évovs: the rhetorical pl., as 


oon dpatos: cp. on 814 drrayel- 


902 £ & reg...xrelvot, should aHempt 
to slay ; iP. Od. 16. 432 waida r’ droxrel- 
ves, art secking to slay his son’: 
Antiph. or. 5 § 7 Sray 3 dvev xivdvvwy ri 
dkampdcrwrrat, are seeking to effect. (For 
the parallel use of the imperf., see 274.) 
The optat. in putting the i imaginary case, 
as 776: ce on 927. avrlxa (not, ‘for 
instance,’ but) with év@dSe, at this mo- 
ment and on this spot, cp. szse tam ilico 
(Ter. Ad. 2. £. 2). v S{k.: for the 
ironical article cp. Ant. 31 rey ayabor 
Kpéorra. 

995 Soxe wif ‘I should think so,’ 
with the emphasis on the verb, not = 
the 1st pers.: £/. 61 done yév, oubdr 
oy xépder xaxoy: fr. 83 Box Mer, onde 
Cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B ovx dopevos eiow 
avroge; olecOal ye xp%. So Crito 53 D, 
84 RB: also oiua Eywye Crifo 47 D. 
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free will did I wed her, and not of free will speak I now. 

Nay, not in this marriage shall I be called guilty, nor in 
that slaying of my sire which thou ever urgest against me 
with bitter reviling. Answer me but one thing that I ask 
thee. If, here and now, one should come up and seck to 
slay thee—thee, the righteous—wouldst thou ask if the 
murderer was thy father, or wouldst thou reckon with him 
straightway? I think, as thou lovest thy life, thou wouldst 
requite the culprit, nor look around thee for thy warrant. But 
such the plight into which / came, led by gods; and in this, 
could my sire come back to life, methinks he would not gain- 
say me. 

Yet ¢hou,—for thou art not a just man, but one who holds 
all things meet to utter, knowing no barrier betwixt specch 
and silence—sou tauntest me in such wise, before yon men. 


bell. L. Dindorf conject. dupépes. 996 repfr\éros L, A: wepSréras 
the rest (R has o written above). 998 éyw ovde) éyuvde L, the v having 
been inserted by S: the first hand had written éyd 32, as it is in F. éy’ o¥8 or 
&’ offe L’, T, Farn.: éyw ovdé the rest. 999 épol] éxew Nauck (a conject. 


996 wepiPdéro. This compound —év with dvrawdv.—tya ot8: cp. 939. 
occurs nowhere else in Soph., nor dees he watTpds Wvyxiyv...lecay= ‘my “father’s 
use replBierros. But Eur. uses them five _ life, if it could live a a 2 warépa 
times (Andr. 89, HY. F. 508, Jon 624, J. fdvra: not, ‘his departed spirit, if it could 
A. 429, Ph. 55 ‘4 and Ar. has the verb visit this world.’ Wvy7 in the trag. never 
once cel. 403). In all six places, as means ‘a departed spirit’ (//. 23. 104 


here, the « is made long. On the other 
hand, the t of wepedpouy and its cognates 
is usually, if not always, short (Eur. Z/, 
458, Helen. 776, Tro. 1197, fr. 1068, 2: 
Aesch. Suppl. 349: Ar. Vesp. 138, Eg. 
36, etc.): and Aesch. Ch. 207 has wepi- 
ypapa. In Ar. Pax 879 wepypddas is 
ambiguous in the comic trimeter. 

997 #. doifny suits the imagery of 
dyévrev (see on 253): cp. Aesch. Suppl. 
470 Grns & dBvocoy wédayos ov pan’ 
etropoy | 70d’ é¢BéSnca. 

After dvremety and like words the 
person gainsaid is denoted by the dat.; 
the argument, by wepl rwos or wpés Tu 
Here we begin with a neut. dat. ols 
(instead of xpos a or wepl oy), which 
implies a personification of the doyos. 
Then, at the end of the sentence, ¢pof is 
pleonastically added, by a sort of after- 
thought. This double dative, though 
irregular, does not seem to warrant the 
change of éxol into few. & ives 

eater vividness to the thought of the 
dead brought face to face with the living. 


yuxh xal ef8wdov), but always the asima 


-_ 


of the living: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1456 (of | 


Helen) pla rds roddas... | yuxas d\éoae’ 
vxo Tpolg. For the periphrasis here cp. 
El. 1126 & pirrarov prnyueioy arPparwy 
duot | uxis "Opdoreu Nordin: Ant. 559 4 
8 duh Wuxh wara | rébrnxer. 

1000 f£. day, ‘anything,’ cp. on 761: 
nadov with Adyay, dict honesttem, cp. on 
37-—pyrév dpp.: Dem. or. 18 § 122 
Bogs pyra cal Gppnra dvoudiww: or. 21 
8 79 wavras tds pyrd xal dppnra Kaka, 
éfetrov. Remark that in neither place 
does Dem. place a xal before Jyrd, or a 
re after it. e form which he gives was 
doubtless the familiar one. On the other 
hand, in a phrase of different meaning, 
Dem. or. 1 § 4 7d yap elvas wayruw éxeivor 
&va brra xipoy xal pnrdv cal dwroppyrue, 
‘of what is to be published or to be kept 
secret.’ O. 7. 300 didaxra re | dppyrd 
r’ (n.). Verg. Aen. t. 543 deos memores 
fandi atque nefandi: Hor. Epp. t. 7. 72 
dicenda tacenda locutus. 
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, “A ? » A id 
Kat cor TO Onodws ovopa Owirevoat Kaddv, 
‘ ‘ 9 4 e ? a 
kat tas AOnvas ws Kar@knvra. Kahos* 
Kd GS érawav wodda Tovd’ éxdavbavet, 
oBovver’ ev tis yn Oeovs ériotatas 
a“ é 9 AA? € rd 
Tysas oeBilew, Woe THO Umreppeper: 
ag’ Fs ov Képas tov ixéryy yépovr’ éue 
aurov T é€xepou tas Kdpas 7 otxer AaB. 
dv? av éyw vov tdode tas Beas euot 
KaXov ixvoupat Kal KaTacKynTrea rats 
” 9 A - > » a 
€\Geiy dpwyovs Evppdyous F, w éxpabys 
olwy un avdpav noe Ppoupetrar Tos. 
0 feivos, aval, ypnotos: ai Sé oupdopat 
avrov travwreis, afar 8 apvvabeiv. 
@H. aris Aoywr: ws ot pev *eLepyacrpevor 


IOIO 


XO. 
IOTS 


made also by Blaydes), and so Mekler. 1008 «al co made from xal gol in 
L.— Sopa) Supa L3.-xahor] gXorv Tournier. 1007 suyudao made from ryaéc 
in L: reds the other MsS.: roxas Turnebus. In v. 1006 F has uw» written above 
Geovs, and this conjecture (few») was evidently meant to justify the common reading 
ryuds.—oe}] Woe L (the » in an erasure), L?: 7 82 A, R: He the rest.—rgd’) rodde 
L and most Mss.: rod#’ A (with 8’ written above), L?, Brunck, Elms., and most 
edd.: 7d’ Kuhnhardt, Dindorf, Wecklein. 1009 abrévrexepoi (sic) L, 
with no smooth breathing on e, as though avréy re yetpod were meant; and so most 


MSS.: avroy 7’ éxecpod F. 


1010 racde Gedo L first hand (the corrector has 





1008 ro 6. ops 2 Coow., ‘to pay court 
to the great name ot Th. (to the renowned 
Th.).’ Creon had been courteous to 
Theseus, as Theseus towards Thebes, 
and nothing more: there is no @wrela in 
940. But Oed. is incensed by the con- 
trast between the rough words spoken of 
himself (944 ff.) by Creon, and the fair 
words to Theseus. Oaretorat: cp. 1336. 
—kaAddy, not as in rooo, but =‘ season- 
able’: cp. O. T. 78 els xaddy.. elas (n.): 
El. 384 viv yap éy xadw ppoveiv. 

1004 os xargxnyrar xades, lit., ‘that 
it has been administered well,’ the perf. 
here denoting that a good administration 
is thoroughly established in it (cp. on 
rérpoper, 186). The political senses of 
xaroxéw and caroul{w should be carefully 
distinguished. (1) 4 wéAts Kadws xaror- 
xetra:=the city 2s dwelt-i on good prin- 
ciples, ‘is well administered’: see Plat. 
Leggy. 683 A. (2) 4 woXdts Kadus KaTgxic- 
raz=the city has been established on good 
principles, ‘has a good constitution’: see 


Legg. 752 B. In this verse the poetical 
peculiarity is the use of the pat. wheres 
a prose-writer would have said either 
Karowotwras or else xaryxicopéau elol. 
Oed. refers to Creon’s implied praise of 
Athenian loyalty (94: ff.), and esp. to his 
mention of the Areiopagus (947 ff.). 

ere xd": cp. on 914.—woAAd with 


1006 ¢ tis yi Geods: see on 260. 
1007 198’, referring to what has just 
preceded (cp. on 787), as Ant. 464, 666, 
Ai. 1080. The dat., marking the point 
in whick the excellence is shown, 1s the 
usu. constr.: so Thuc. has wpoé¢yew dura- 
pec (1. 9), vavrecy (I. 23), wAnGe...cal 
duwepla (1. 121), yoouy (2. 62), ete: 
Xen. An. 3. 2. 19 évt 8¢ porw wpotxovew 
hpas: Lac. 18. 3 whovrw bwepddpe : Her. 
8. 138 péda dduy bweppéporra:. 8. 144 
xwpn Kddret wal dpery péya Uwreppdpovea : 
g 96 «dddXet xal peyéded dreppépor. 
urely, then, usage is strongly for red” 
as against rove’. 
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And thou findest it timely to flatter the renowned Theseus, and 
Athens, saying how well her state hath been ordered: yet, while 
giving such large praise, thou forgettest this,—that if any land 
knows how to worship the gods with due rites, this land excels 
therein ; whence thou hadst planned to steal me, the suppliant, 
the old man, and didst seek to seize me, and hast already carried 
off my daughters. Wherefore I now call on yon goddesses, 
I supplicate them, I adjure them with prayers, to bring me help 
and to fight in my cause, that thou mayest learn well by what 
manner of men this realm is guarded. 
CH. The stranger is a good man, O King; his fate hath 
been accurst ; but ’tis worthy of our succour. 
TH. Enough of words:——the doers of the deed 


changed raode to rdode, but left Oedo): racde Oeds Vat.: rdode viv Geas L*: rdode 
ras Geds the rest. 41011 £ Nauck would delete this v. (holding xaraccyrrw 
to be a mark of spuriousness), and in v. 1012 would read, éA@ei dpwmuar Evuppud- 
xous, &’ éxuddys. After Evypdyous (Vat. cuppaxovs), 6’ is wanting in L and the 
other mss. (except that in F it is written above the line): Reisig restored it. 

1016 duvrdday Mss., as eixadear below (1178, 1328), and wrapeuddevr (1334): Elms. 
altered the accent. 1016 édinpracuéyny L (-nv made from -a, av. /. to which 
the gloss refers, ol Separorres Kpéowros), and so most MSS.: ééypracuévo: A, R: 


1008 xlépas, in pu (so far as 
Oed. himself is concerned if though not in 
fact: 43.1126 Sleasa yap révd’ cls ah 
xrelvavrd ye; Eur. Jon 1300 kr o’ 
dxovc’ (Creusa to her living son), ‘doomed 
thee to perish.’ We could hardly detach 
wddpas from roy lxéryy, and render: 
‘from which having stolen (the maidens), 
thou didst seek to seize me, after carry- 
ing off my daughters,’ 

1009 ixapov, impf. of endeavour: see 
274: cp. ggo. olya: see on 867. 

1011 «a are \vrals, ‘enjoin on 
you with prayers,’ is an unexampied use 
of this compound. On the other hand 
ériusxherw was often used in entreaty, as 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 157 xdalovras, xerevov- 
Tas,...dmusxherovras underl rode ov... 
ddrijpiov crepayody, Wecklein supports 
his attractive conjecture Te 

by FA. 668 


(Ars Soph. em. p. 99) 
xateretdiacGat. 

1014 £. fetvos: cp. 33. Elsewhere, 
with the exception of fr. 726. 4, Sopho- 
cles uses in dialogue only the vocative of 
the Ionic form.—al & o.: while Ae is 
innocent, his [ortunes have been appal- 
ling, d&wu § » Sué (all the more) 
deserve sympathy. 

1016 d£a...dpvvadety, worthy that 
one should succour them. The forms in 


J. S. IL. 


-Oow have not always an aoristic force, 
eg. in El. 1014 elxa@eiy has no such force 
(cp. on O. 7. 651): but here, at least, 
as 461 éwrdétos...carourrisa: shows, an 
aorist inf. is not less fitting than a pre- 
sent. For the act. inf., see on 461. 

1016 £ The contrast with waddvres, 
and the impossibility (as I think) of jus- 
tifying om, confirm F. W. 
Schmidt’s s. Since E also 
represented H in the older Ionic alphabet, 
the origin of the vulgate is at once 
explained if it is su that in 
ESREPTAZMENOI the I became II,—one 
of the slightest and easiest of all errors 
in uncial writing. 

tEnpwacpéves must be explained in 
one of two ways. 1. ‘Zhe captured ones 
are speeding.’ Here (a) omeb8oucw is 
most strange as = ‘are being carried off’: 
it should imply eagerness. (4) The 
masc. plur. is strangely used when swo 
girls are definitely meant. 
when a woman, speaking of Aerse/f in 
the piur., uses the masc. (Z/. 399),— 
when the masc. sing. is used by the . 
leader of a female Chorus (Eur. App. 
1105),—or when the masc. sing. is used 
in an abstract statement, though with 
allusion to a woman (Z/. 145). 2. ‘Zhe 
captors are hurrying away.’ There is no 


It 


It is different : 


162 


e “A 


Orevoovctv, TLELS 


Kopel, Ww’, et 


YY a 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


S ot wabdvres eoraper. 
ti Snr auavpe duri mpoordcces Toei ; 
. 0b00 KaTdpyew THs éxet, Twopmov 8 cue 

w’, eb pev &y Tomorocr Tord ExeLs 


1020 


Tas tatdas nuw, avros éxdeiEps enol: 


? 


et 8 eyxparets ie! ‘ay ovdey Set trove: 
‘ ¢ 


| adAoe yap ot om 


ovres, 


a i) v4 
OUS OU [Ly TrOTE 


| ydpas puydvres tHod érevEwvrar Deois. 


adr’ é€udryov: ywah & ws exav exer 


1025 


Kai o etre Onpavl 7 TUXN” ta yap Sdrw 
To py Stxaiw xryjpar ovyt oplerat. 


éfecpyaruevn F. W. Schmidt. 


1018 fri Spr’) ri rair’ Vat.—agpauvpy Turnebus. 


1019 wourdy] Wecklein conject. cxordy.—dé we MSS.: 3’ éué Herm., and so 
Blaydes, Campb.: 8& yoc Heath, Elmsley, Hartung: 3’ éyof Brunck. 


1021 tyuiy Elms.: tua» mss.: eldaw 
Dindorf.—exdelfys MSS.: ‘margo 


Herm.: é\Oaw Wecklein: ras rodde waidas 
Turnebianae évdeifp, quod e nullo Ms. enotatum 


habeo,’ Elms.—éyol] éi Mekler (to be taken with the gen. ju). 





other instance of jpracua, simple or 
in comp., as a perf. middle, while the 
pass. use is common. This may be an 
accident, for there are several instances 
of perfect forms which are alternatively 
passive or middle,—ey. epyacuas, rere- 
pewpnuae (pass. in Thuc. 7. 77, midd. 
in Antiph. Zar. 3. B. § 8), pmeplunnac 
( in Her. 2. 78, midd. £3. 169 etc.). 
Sut it is a fact which increases the diffi- 
culty of assuming a middle sense here. 

2017 : the same form in 
O. TZ. 1442, Zr. 1148. In &il. 31, too, 
I would restore t&’ éorauer for the corrupt 
dvraié’ épéy. 

1018 dp. deri, sc. Creon himself. 
The tone is half sulky, half whining. 
He has given up the game. dpaupe here 
‘feeble’ (cp. S80 Apaxts, 958 cuxpés), 
but in 182 ‘dim’ (where see n.). Cp. 
391 rowdd’ bw’ dxdpés, said by Oed. o 
himself; and so 11 gwrés.—Others 
render: ‘for the blind man’ (Oed.), a 
dat. of interest with woeitv. This seems 


1019 £ tis &d=rijs dxeice: Her. 
9. 108 éxet...dwixero: Thuc. 3. 71 rods 
éxei xarawegpevyéras. Cp. £i/. 1099 d5oc- 
wopotiuer Eva (=o!) xphfoue: Ph. 256 
pndapov d9Ge. 

wopwov 8’ «x.r.\. Three views of this 
clause require notice. I place first the 
view which seems to me right. 1. The 


construction is :—(sporrdocw cd nev) xar- 
dpxew 6800 trys xe, dud 88 woprdy 
xepelv : ‘my pleasure is,—that you should 
show the way thither (f.¢., to where the 
maidens are), and that I should go as 
ur escort.’ The governing verb which 
is supplied, wpocrdccw, contains the 
general notion doxe? uo, ‘it seems good 
to me,’ ‘it is my pleasure.’ For éué 
with inf. where éyw is subj., cp. Od. 8. 221 
rae 8 Drow éud onus rodd rpopeptorrepoy 
elvyas. Schaefer well cites //. 3. 88 a\dous 
pey xéderas... | revxea xad’ dwobéc- 
Oau..., | adrd» F dy péoow xal dpnigrrtor 
Mevd\aop | ...udyerGa, where atrés, refer- 
ning * the subject of xéAeraz, is parallel 
with &4 here: ‘Paris urges that the others 
should lay their arms aside, but that 4e 
and Menelaus should fight.’ The word 
(used in 723 of Creon’s own 
followers) has here a touch of grim irony: 
cp. JI. 13. 4t6 érel Jd ol draca rourdr, 
‘given him a companion,’—+.¢., sent his 
yer to the shades along with him. 
wourdy could not well mean, ‘as an 
escort for the maidens on their return.’ 
On this view 8° épé is better than 8é ps. 
2. Reading pot:—‘that you should 
go as my guide’: cp. Od. 4. 826 roly 
vyép ol wouwds Gu’ Epxera: (Athena con- 
ducting Telemachus). The following 
clause U’...éx8elEys éuol makes this some- 
what weak. 
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are in flight, while we, the sufferers, stand still. 

Cr. What, then, wouldst thou have a helpless man to do? 

TH. Show the way in their track,—while I escort thee,— 
that, if in these regions thou hast the maidens of our quest, 
thou thyself mayest discover them to me; but if thy men are 
fleeing with the spoil in their grasp, we may spare our trouble ; 
the chase is for others, from whom they will never escape out of 
this land, to thank their gods. 

Come,—forward! The spoiler hath been spoiled, I tell thee 
—Fate hath taken the hunter in the toils; gains got by wrongful 

arts are soon lost. 

1028 Mda] Nauck conject. dks or roddol.—owreddovres}] Mekler conj. ored- 
corres. 1024 rijcd’) roied’ F, R.—édrevyovra: L, F, R: évredxuvra: A (cor- 
rected from -orra), Vat., Farn.: and so (but with & written above) B, T.—@eots] 
R. Shilleto suggested Geol (with a comma after éwevgwrra:), or Geous. 


1026 é idryot L. Blaydes conject. ef’ ddnryob. 1026 Onpurra } trvxn L. 
For ef\e Onpuwd’ Meineke conject. elAery aipotvd’: for # roxy, Doederlein 4 Alxn, 





3. Governing pe by wopwéy: ‘that 
you should guide me on the way.’ Cp. 
Ant. 786 cal oc’ ofr’ dbardrev pdtiuos 
obdels, where oe is governed by the adj. 
This was the view of Erfurdt and Reisig: 
it was also held by Shilleto. But the 
supposed construction, always rare, is ex- 
tremely harsh here, where wropadév would 
naturally be taken as agreeing with pe. 

1021 piv, ‘for us,’ te. so that we 
may find them: ethic dat. (cp. 81). 


Campbell defends the Ms. spev as if 


éxes...4uar=‘hast taken /rom us,’ com- 
ing 821 rhy raid’ Exes pou, where, 
owever, the gen. is possessive, and 0.7. 
1522, where yov depends on @ZAy. ras 
waidas icy could mean only ‘ our maid- 
ens,’—which is hardly to be justified as 
the language of a paternal government. 
1022 byxparels, sc. raw raldwr: hed 
over, sc. ol dfaipyacudva (1016), Creon's 
guards. Theseus is not sure whether these 
guards have merely carried the sisters to 
some spot in Attica, at which they are 
to await Creon himself, or are already in 
full flight with them to Boeotia. 
_ 202338 £ Gddor: the horsemen who at 
goo were told oweddew dxrd purijpos. 
ots xdpas tHobe Suysvres ov pt] wore 
éwetfevrar Geois, ‘from whom having 
escaped out of this land, never shall they 
make grateful (é¢r-) vows to the gods.’ 
_gevyw can take a gen. of separation, de- 
noting the thing, or the region, /rom 
which one escapes: Od. 1. 18 00d’ &@a 
wepvyuévos Ger aéOXwr. This gen. is here 
combined with an acc., as in Bar. Suppl. 


148 Tudeds yey alua ovyyeres getyur 
x9ovds, flying from the land, from (the 
penalties of) a brother’s murder: cp. Or. 
Sp wot ‘srw ovros és wépevye rodudy éx 

paw Elpos: travEwvras implies a vow 
of thank-offerings for safety: cp. Xen. 
Anab. 3. 2. 9 ebéacda Ty Oey rouTy Oicew 
curhipa Srov dy wpiiroy els gidlar xwpay 
ddxawueda, Aesch. Theb. 276 (Geos) éxr- 
evxopa: | Ofoew rpéwraa. e partic. 
@uyovres expresses the cause to which 
éri in the compound refers: cp. Ant. 
483 SeSpaxviay yehay. (Distinguish the 
different sense of the verb in Plat. Soph. 


2385 C ore Dro yévos obdey ptrore éxpuydr © 


dwedinra rhy...péboder, glory in having 
eluded.) 

1026 dXX’,, ‘nay’; cp. 237. In &- 
udyyou (only here), é« refers to the mo- 
ment of starting, while drd = ‘onward,’ as 
in drdyw. : a 

ev tya, cp. our phrase, ‘the biter 
bitten” Ke Ag 3 of rip édépres 
aifis ayOadotey dy. Hor. Zp. 2. 1. 186 
sl bd victorem cepit. iah xiv. 
2 and they shall take them captives, whose 
captsves they were. 

1026 £ Onpavd’ recalls the metaphor 
used by Creon himself, rid? éxetpobpny 
dypay (930). 1 Texn= Destiny: see on 
O. T: 977 rh 8 dy poBoir’ drOpwwros, w ra 
rhs réxns | xparet. The ‘irony of fate’ is 
better denoted by réx7 than by the pro- 
posed substitute Alen (Z/. 528 4 yap Alin 
vey elev, OvK éyw Orn). 

Ta...86\@ krypata=rd Odh\y xaraxry- 
Oévra, the instrum. dat. with the noun as 


TI—2 


i 
: 
164 


‘nKovTa TOALNS 


ZOPOKAEODY2 
KovuK dAdov e€eas eis TdO* ws Lord oe 
ov yirov od aoxevoy és toojvd’ UBow 
TS TapeoTweons Tavuy, 


1030 


a’ éof ctw ov mores av edpas Tabe. 
ere ‘a Se xiv \ , 

& dev pp abpnoa, pndé ryvde tHv modw 
évos Tonoas dwtos acleverrépar. 

VOELS TL TOVTWY,  PaTHY Ta VUY TE Got 


Soxet Neh€yOar ywre tavr éunyava ; 

ovdéy ov peutrrov evOad adv pets euoi- 
oxo. 5é xynpeis elcoperS a 
Xwopov ameihe. viv: ov & piv, Oidimous, 


KP. 


@H. 


1035 


A “a 
TOELY. 


J > “A ? \ 4 
ExnXos avTou pipve, muotwHeis ott, 


nv pn Odvw “yw mpocber, ovxt Travcopas 


1040 


‘ » ~ ~ 
Tp av o€ TWY THY KUpLOY OTHOw TéKVUD. 


OI. 
Kal THS mpos pas ey 


and so Nauck, Hartung, Blaydes, Wecklein. 


» a a 
ovato, @naev, Tov Te z 
b 


evvaiov yapw 
Kov mpounOias. 


1028 els rdd’ (2 made from 


o by S) L, with most mss.: es 768’ A, R, Ald., as in v. 1031 also they have réde, 


where L and the other mss. have rdée. 


1081 After &Spac two letters have 





with the cognate partic.: so often, esp. 
in Plato, as - 634 C ds re Spdpuow xal 
eis ras GAXas wacas Kupyoeis TE TWAT: 
Soph. 261 & ray TG Pwry repl rh ovclay 
Syrwudrwr. te pr Scalp: cp. 73. 
1028 ff. xovK v tas lg 708", and 
, you will not have another (to aid you) 
with a view to this (f.c. to the removal of 
the captives). For this use of &ew cp. 
Andoc. or. 1 § 63°ées Huds éxirndelous : 
for elg 768’ cp. 507. os EforSa, ‘(I speak 
of ‘another,"| for I know,’ etc. : ws causal ; 
- 45. : 
ae Wulév: see on 866. dexevov: Zi. 
6 daxevoy atroy doridwy re xal orparod. 
e allusion is not, of course, to Creon’s 
guards, but to some Attic accomplices, 
whose secret aid had emboldened him to 
make the attempt (1031). The ancient 
-Greek was quick to explain disaster by 
treason; thus it instantly occurs to Oedi- 
pus that some Theban must have been 
concerned in the murder of Lalus (0.7. 
124). After Aegospotami, ‘the general 
belief...held that the Athenian fleet had 
been sold to perdition by some of its own 
commanders’ (Grote VIII. 300). Theseus 
had no definite ground for his suspicion, 
but its utterance serves to place him (for 


a Greek audience) on the proper level of 


w city. 

‘1026 f "ie rooyve SBory...réAuys. 
The rdAya is the audacious spirit mani- 
fested in the ufSps, or outrageous action. 
The gen. réApns seems best taken as 
partitive, és roo7jyd’ Bp» Fxovra being 
equiv. to és rocobroy jeowra: cp. Isocr. 8 
§ 31 els roBro yap ries dvolas é\n\tOacw 
(and n. on O. 7. 771): ‘you have come to 
such a point of violence s the daring 
which now possesses you.’ If the gen. is 
taken as ive, JBpes réduns nearly 
= OBpis roAunpd: but the addition of ris 
rapecraéons raxGy makes this awkward. 

1081 dA’ ict Ere. Cp. Ar. Mud. 
1347 ws ovros, ef yu ry ‘rerolOew, ovx dy 
q | obrws axé\acros | adn’ &o8” Srp Opa- 
civerat. murros, active: Aesch. P. V. - 
916 BapoGw xabncOw rots wedapolas xrv- 
wos | mcorés. So peurrés, ‘blaming’ (7%. 
446); Urorros, ‘suspecting’ (Eur. Hee. 
1135); @@oByros, ‘not fearing’ (O: 7. 
885) ; dyavoros, ‘not having touched ’ (sd. 
969); augladneros, ‘ beating around’ (PA. 

8). 


1034 £ tT rovrey, ironical for rafra: 
O. 7. 1140 A&yw re rodrww, fod Aéyw 
Wexpayyevor ; 
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and thou shalt have no ally in thine aim, for well wot I that 
not without accomplice or resource hast thou gone to such a 
length of violence in the daring mood which hath inspired thee 
here: no,—there was some one in whom thou wast trusting 


when thou didst essay these deeds. 
nor make this city weaker than one man. 
Or seem these words as vain as seemed the warnings 


drift ? 


And to this I must look, 
Dost thou take my 


when thy deed was still a-planning ? 


CR. 


Say what thou wilt while thou art here,—I will not 


cavil: but at home I, too, will know how to act. 

TH. For the present, threaten, but go forward—Do thou, 
Oedipus, stay here in peace, I pray thee,—with my pledge that, 
unless I die before, I will not cease till I put thee in possession 


of thy children. 


Or. Heaven reward thee, Theseus, for thy nobleness, and 


thy loyal care in my behalf! 


[Exeunt THESEUS and attendants, with CREON, on 


spectators’ left. 
been erased in L. 


L, e in an erasure. 


ta vev is slightly better than raviv. 
(s) With tad vwev the sense is:—‘Or 
do the things sad just now seem to 
you no less vain than (the things said) at 
the time when you were plotting these 
deeds?’ alluding to the remonstrances 
and menaces of the Chorus, 829 ff. td 
vey re xare is then like raud caxelowy 
606), one article doing double duty. 
a) With ravov: ‘Or do these things 
(radra, supplied from roérwy) seem to you 
to have been said in vain, doth now, and 
wher you were plotting these deeds?’ 
But it is natural that Theseus should refer 
to his own va vyiw—rather than 
to thoughts which the Chorus had sug- 
gested before him. 

1086 dv0d8’ dv has been generally 
suspected, because the qualification, 
‘while here,’ seems to suit Creon better 
than Theseus. But, t é6d8’ Evr’ 
dpeis dué lies near, the te is right. 
‘“Whsle kere,’ said of Theseus, means, 
‘since this is your own realm, in which 

ou have force at command.’ pepwrdév 

predicate; ‘you will say nothing to 

my dissatisfaction’: i.e. ‘you can say 

what you please,—I shall not dispute it.’ 

It is vain to argue with a master of 
legions. 


1038 és] Nauck conject. Eéov. 
Blaydes conject. Ser’...éué: Wecklein, Ser’ ¢uol. 
1088 viv mss. and most edd.: »yuy Elms. 


1086 w...éuol] 
1037 82 xiueis] séynucio 


1038 xapev dweQra voy, ‘threaten (if 
you will) now—only set out.’ The en- 
clitic vvv (‘well then’) would be weak 
here: vuv takes point from 1037. For 
the partic. expressing ‘he leading idea of 
the sentence, cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 34 py... 
orpariryov...AavOdvorvra deity rovs wod- 
Lous ror dvOpurwy «al éfararwrra 
dyew éwi rovs xvdvvous, ‘he must elude 
their notice, and beguile them, if he is to 
lead them,’ etc.: Thuc. 1. 20 “Irwapyor 
ofovra: riparyvoy Syra awodavely, ‘was 
regning when he was killed’: 4. tr ras 
operépas vals, Brafonévous rh» ardfa- 
ow, carayriva éxddeve: “he cried, ‘Wreck 
your ships, if you must—but force your 
way ashore’.” 

1039 morre(els, as Od. 21. 218 Sppa 


"p’ 0 yraro rusrwhrér 7’ dri une, that 


ye twain may be assured in your minds: 
ul elsewhere éricrwOny is said of him 
who gives the pledge (Eur. J. 4. 66 etc.): 
cp. on 6s0. 

1042 Svar, a blessing, usu. with 
simple gen., as Eur. /, A. 1359 draco rwr 
dpevwr, ‘bless thee for thy kindness,’ or 
a defining partic., as Or. 1677 yhuas 
éva:o: but there is no reason to suspect 
xapev, for which Blaydes suggests rpérov. 
Cp. 569 rd cde yervaior. 


—_— 
8 
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XO. einv 66. Saiwv 
> “a 4 3 bd . 
2 avdpwv tax’ émorrpodpat 
‘ Ld » 
8 Tov ya\KoBoav “Apy 
4 peiEovow, 7 mpos IvOiats 
57 Napmrdow axrais, 

6 ov roTviat oEepva TiPnvovvras TéAN 
1 Ovarotow, av Kal ypuvcéa 
.' 2 \ 4 4 
8 Krys ert yooog BéBaxe 

? b “a 
9 mpoomodwy EvpoAdmoav: 
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1045 


1050 


1046 dx’ érisrpopal] rdya cvoerpopal Nauck. 1050 cepxval MSS.: ceurd 
Valckenaer.—riinvoivra] After ry about five letters have been erased in L: then 





1044—1095 Second crasipor.—1ist 
strophe (1044—1058) mst antistr. (1059 
—!073). 2nd strophe (1074—1084)= 
and antistr. (1085—1095).— The Chorus 
utter their longing to be at the scene of 
the fight between the Theban captors 
and the Attic rescuers. They predict 
the speedy victory of the latter, and in- 
voke the gods to help. 

21044 dny 50: cp. 42. 1218 (Chorus) 
yevoluay ty’ thie breort wévrou | wpo- 
Banu’, etc.: Eur. App. 732 (Chorus) 
@diSaras ord xevOpiior yerolpar, | ba 
etc. 

1046 émorpodal, the wheeling-about 
of Creon’s guards, ing off their cap- 
tives, when overtaken by the Attic pur- 
suers. For the military use of the word 
see on 536. dxdpwr ériarpopal = dvdpes 
émuorpepOdvres: cp. Fil. 417 elocdeiy 
warpos...devrépay dutNlay: Eur. Her. 581 
duets 3°’, adehpar 7 wapoto’ qudla: Ak. 
606 avdpay Depalww eduerhs rapoucia. 

1046 #. yadrxofday cannot be re- 


' solved into two separate epithets,—‘ brass- 


clad,’ and ‘clamorous’: rather it seems to 
mean, ‘with noise of brass,’—the clatter 
of shields and swords in battle. Cp. 0. 
Z. 190, where the Death-god (the plague) 
is an Ares who is dxadxos aowldwy, yet 
wepPbaros. xarxedpwros, ‘with woice as 
of brass,’ is not really similar: it is the 
epithet of Stentor (/7. 5. 785) and of 

erberus (Hes. 7heog. 311).—pelEovory : 
cp. //. 1§. 510 9 adrocxedly uitas xeipas 
Ta uévos re. The Attic spelling in the 
age of Sophocles was puelgw (not pléw), 
guecta, verb. adj. wexrés: and so, in the 
proper names, Mectlas, Meifirros, etc.: 
see Meisterhans pp. 25, 87. There is no 
epigraphic evidence for the pres. ; but, as 


Curtius remarks (Gr. Verd p. rit Eng. 
tr.), pelyrugms : pry 3: Gelawupe : Sex. 

qo mwpés Tv0las Wy Anprdew dxrais. 
The Chorus here imagine the Athenians 
as pursuing the Thebans through the pass 
of Daphné, over Mount Aegaleos, to- 
wards Eleusis. Two points are men- 
tioned as ible scenes for a fight. 

(1) dxral, the Pythian shores ; 
the shore of the bay of Eleusis just beyond 
the pass of Daphné on the N. W., near 
the salt-springs called ‘Pelroc (Thuc. 2. 
19). The distance from Colonus is about 
six miles. II[é6:a: alludes to the Ild@cor, 
an Ionic temple of Apollo (some frag- 
ments from which are among the Elgin 
marbies in the British Museum), situated 
on the site of the present monastery of 
Daphne, in the narrowest and highest 
part of the pass. (Cp. Leake, Demes pp. 
144 f.: Pans. 2. 37. 6.) Others take the 
Tld@car dxral to mean Oenoe, where also 
there was a temple of Apollo. But (a) 
Oenoe was about 13 miles N.w. of Eleu- 
sis, near the pass of D halae over 
Cithaeron. d«rai could not be said of 
such an inland place, and the distance 
imagined is too great. (6) The order of 
mention indicates the II dxral as 
nearer than Eleusis to Colonus. 

Ply git a ‘ seteptiard 
5. ” (ep. - 184, quoted on 5§ 
the cose of the same 
bay of Eleusis at a point about 5 miles 
WwW. N. WwW. of the former point,—viz, at 
Eleusis itself. The yearly celebration of 
the great Eleusinia began on or about the 
16th of Boedromion (September), On 
the 20th of that month an image of Iacchus 
was bore ina torch-light ion along ° 
the lepd 685s from Athens to Eleusis. — 
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Cu. Oh to be where the foeman, turned to bay, 
join in the brazen clangour of battle, haply by the shores lov 
of Apollo, haply by that torch-lit strand where the Great . . 
Goddesses cherish dread rites for mortals, on whose lips the ¢ -¢, 
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ministrant Eumolpidae have laid the precious seal of silence; 


votwras ré\y form the next verse. 
@in L. 


1062 xdjs] «Aq. 40 L, with one or two letters erased after 


10651 Orarcicw] a has been geet 
1— 


BéBaxe]) A letter (uw?) has been erased after Be in L. 





This procession is indicated by the xopds 
prorww in Ar. Ran. 316 ff.: see sb. 340 
Fyape Proydas Aauwadas, dv» xepol yap 
yas rwaccus, | “laxy’, 3 “laxxe, | vucré- 
pou rederns pwoddpos aorip. The search 
of Demeter for Persephone was also re- 
presented at Eleusis in a ravyvuyis of 
4 nears : ' 
speaking of Eleusis) A\auwpaisw acrpa- 
' waloe ple oOdve. Ar. Th. 1051 
épyia ceurd Geaiv, lea Aaurdo: galverov 


poroy byw 

' 1060 awérma, Demeter and Perse- 
(\ phone (Cora), who in Ar. 7’. 1156 are 
called Geopogpdpw wroduworria. Cp. 683. 
vovvras, as the spiritual nurturers of 
their faithful votaries. Simonides, too, 
. has this word in a fig. sense, fr. 150. 7 
. @ 3 ériOqveiro yhuxepay bra Auplas 
*Aploraw |’ fos (‘cultivated’). rAn: 
Plat. Rep. 560 E redounévou eye ueya- 
Nous réheor: Eur. Hipp. 25 cepveaw és 
1 byw cal réd\y pvornpluw: Aesch. fr. 377 

~. Muerixo’ rédous: in prose usu. rederal. 

1051 évarotery, esp. fitting here, since 

the highest value of the Eleusinia con- 

sisted in opening a prospect of bliss after 

death. h. fr. 7§3 ws rpls Apr | 

xeiwos Bporww, of rabra SepyOires rédx | 

pibreos” és “Aidou’ roigde yap pévos daei | 
, $i lor, rots 8 Drow wdvr’ dxet xaxd. 
.‘, > Pindar fr. 114 5\Sws bors av cer’ elo’ 
brd x0be’> olde uty Blou redeuras, older 3d 
&da8oror apxay. « OF. 4 § 28 He 
(reXerys) ol ueracxévres wepl re THs TOU 
Blou redeurfs xal ro? cturarvros aluvos 
hdlous ras éwridas Ecovers. 

Kal x.7.A.: Sw refers to Ova- 
row: cal Bere has the effect of limit- 
ing the reference to those persons on 
whom the pledge of secrecy has been 
imposed ;—‘those mortals, on whose lips 
has been set the divine seal of the minss- 
trant Eumolpidae’: te. those who have 
been duly initiated by the Eumolpid Hie- 
rophant at Eleusis, and have been bound 
by him to secrecy. «Aye Hupodwiiay 


mystae. Cp. Aesch. fr. 376° 





(possessive gen.), the silence which they 
impose. Perhaps we should read Bépax’ 
éx. The Eumolpidae figure here as 
interpreters between the Two Goddesses 
and mortals, not as guardians of a secret 
which they may not communicate. Hence 
the above version is better than either of 
the following:—(1) dw referring to wor- 
wat: ‘whose seal has been set on the lips 
of the Eumolpidae’: (2) dv referring to 
xa ‘the seal whereof has been set on 
the lips of the E.’ 

1062 «djs, ‘that which closes,’ cannot 
well be rendered ‘dey’ here, any more than 
in Aesch. fr. 
yAwory pvdag. The apparent boldness 
of a Greek metaphor is sometimes thus 
aches by the poet’s consciousness of 
the literal sense ; as when Pindar calls an 
inspiring thought an d«den,—(literally, 
‘sharpener,’ conventionally ‘ whetstone 3 
or when he calls the master, who tempers 
a chorus into harmony, a «parip (O/. 6. 82, 
gi: cp. my paper in Fosurn. Halen. A 
III. 171).—Cp. the Bobs éwl-yAweey(Aesch. 
Ag. 36),—perh. a mere metaphor from a 
heavy weight,—parodied by Menancer 
“ANeis fr. 1 raxvs yap Us Exar’ él orébua. 


Anthol. Pal. 10. 42 dppiyrey éréuw yraoory 
oppayis driuceleOw. Eur. Med. 660 xada- 


dvolffarra xdpda ¢pera, ‘having un- 
ocked his heart in sincerity.’ «Aydoi,es 
was said either of a tutelar deity or of a 
riestess, and on the vases the symbolic 
ey, adorned with woollen threads, is 


sometimes borne by the priestess (Passeri - 


III. 294, Welcker Alte Denkm. 111. 450 fff. 

re)! but there . no poner for the 
eusinian Hierophant actually putting a 

key to the lips of the initiated. 

divine, precious,—-because of the truths 

revealed: O. 7. 1§7 xpucdas réxvow ’ED- 

wldos. 

1068 xpooméAwy Evpodmbay. The 
Eleusinia had four chief ministrants. 1. 
The lepogavrns. This office was hereditary 
in the Eumolpid gens; Plut. De Extl. 17 


will soon rst 
ed strophe. 


309 GAN’ Fors casol crys éwl -/. 
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10 €vf oluas Tov éypepndayxay 
ll @nada Kal tas Swotddovs 


1055 


12 ddunras adeddas 


18 aurdpKe. tax éppeifew Bog 


v4 > A 
14 TOUTS ava xwpours: 


» 5 of 2? 

mou Tov épéamrepov 
2 wérpas vidados meAWo 
8 Oiaridos *eis vopdr, 


1060 


1064 éypeudxay L (with yp. dpeBaray in marg.), and so most Mss.: dpecSdray A, R: 
épeoSdray F. Hermann combines the two readings, deleting Onoda xal, so that &@’ 
olua Tor dpeaSdras | éypeudyar ras duerédovs=antistr. vv. 1069 f., duwuxripa twrixa 
(so Herm. for rwAur) | duSaccs, of ray ‘Iwslay. Gleditsch also deletes Onoda cai, 
but instead of ro» dpecSaray gives dpeiray: then & 6" ola: dpeiray| m1069 -rucripa 
waédwy, and the syllable du- closes v. 1068, as in the mss.—Nauck conject. &6’ 
olucs Neww dpeBaray |, which requires greater changes in v. 1069. See comment. 


1066 


Edpodros dutnae xal pvet rods “EXAnvas 
(as the earliest hierophant, and the ances- 
tor of his successors). 2. The dgdo0xor: 
hereditary in the gens of Callias and 
Hipponicus, which traced itself from 
Triptolemus. 3. The lepoxnpvt: heredi- 
in the gens of the Knpuxida: (or 
Knpuxes). 4. The altar-priest, lepeds 6 
él Bwug, or 6 dr Buyuos, who offered the 
sacrifice. It is not known whether this 
office was hereditary. As some relation- 
ship seems to have existed between the 
Eumolpidae and the two other gentes, 
v here possibly includes (2) 

and (3), but is more naturally taken of 
the lepopayrns only. <A hydria foundeat 
Cumae, and belonging to a Campanian 
collection now at St Petersburg, exhibits 


an Eleusinian p of deities and priests, 
among whom the lepo¢dyrns is distinguish- 
ed by a long white stole, partly em- 
broidered with goid, a myrtle wreath, 


and the thyrsus. (It is reproduced by 
Baumeister, Denkmaler des kl. Alt., p. 
474, pl. $20.) 

1064 I incline to believe that the 
ms. words fv@" olpas tdy ixay are 
sound, and that the variant dpe:Baray may 
have arisen by corruption from Xav. 
See Appendix on this e. e fact 
that the antistrophic passage is certainly 
peat eas in the agg ol ear the 

oubt: see on 106g. Xav, ‘rousing 
the fight,’ is a ft cnithe for the champion 
who overtakes the captors, and forces 


For Oncéa cal Dindorf conject. Alyetéery: Halm, puodpevor. 


For Onoda 


them to a contest. Elsewhere we find 
only the fem. é¢ypeuaxy, as epithet of 
Pallas, Hom. Hymn. §. 42 
10655 has the tual a long in 
1488, but short here: cp. Eur. ec. 882 
Edw raigde rin dudy goven ripwpycopat, 
= 87o ed. Porson, who adds Philemon af. 
Athen. 7. 307 E xeorpd’ éwrév. Is the Ms. 
wal after Onvéa genuine? If so, tupeEav 
is here intrans., like éri-, rpog-, cuppu- 
yviva.: and the sense is, ‘Theseus and 
the two maidens will soon meat amid a 
battle-cry of confident prowess.’ Thus 
with we are to understand dAA- 
Nos. verb is fitting, because the 
maidens, though their sympathies are 
with Theseus, are in the midst of the 
hostile force. atrdpxe Bog is dat. of 
circumstance. This I believe to be the 
right view. Vol, ‘Th. and the maidens will 
join battle with the foe,’ sc. rots wodeulas : 
for the maidens are in the hands of the 
foe. Such a phrase is not defensible merely — 
because iw spirit they are with Theseus. 
M any critics, however, snp tiie seks ral 
as spurious: for xal Dindorf pro- 
pe Onrlewatd for Onola nal rds Weck- 
ein watSas. The sense would then 
be:—‘ Theseus will soon dring the sisters 
into (é.e., will soon raise around them) a 
battle-cry of confident prowess,’—by at- 
tacking their captors. This is possibly 
right : but achange of cal rag into walSag 
is hardly likely. In /%. 79 wai, which 
Erfardt changed to «cel, is clearly sound, 
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where, methinks, the war-waking Theseus and the captives twain, 
the sister maids, will soon meet within our borders, amid a war- 


cry of men strong to save! 


Or perchance they will soon draw nigh to the pastures on 


the west of Oea’s snowy rock, 


wal ras Wecklein gives Onoda wai8as.—diorcdkovs L and most MSS.: duacrddous B, 
Vat. In L this 2.4 is indicated by a superscript a. 


1056 dipufras L, F, L?: 
which Herm. preferred, though su 


d3usras A and most mss.—ddedgeds A, R, etc., 
ing it to be pronounced as a trisyllable: 


ddeA¢ads first hand in L (where S has inserted e before as), T, L’, etc. 


1067 atrdpxe] dvrapxet Meineke, wavyrapxet Dindorf. 


-" 1089 4) # L.— 


épdcwepow L first hand, corrected by S to ég’ forwepow (schol. in marg. éri rds 


tcwepor). 
mwedafoves L marg.: wepwo’ Hartu 
1061 Oléridos] 


S&orétovs=‘two journeying’ sisters, 
—as borne off by their captors: see 
on 17 ruxrorrepo. Not, ‘ y Car- 
ried off,’ with ref. to two bands of The- 
bans (cp. 818).—avrdpxa, ‘self-sufficing,’ 
and so ‘self-reliant,’ giving confident pro- 
mise of victorious rescue. totéc8’ dvd: Xx: 
s.¢. in Attica, before the border can be 


passed. 

The poet has left the details of the 
rescue indistinct. Creon’s guards first 
carried off the girls (844), and The- 
seus sent mounted Athenians in pur- 
suit (897). Afterwards, Theseus com- 
mands Creon to lead him to where the 

irls are; if they are ‘in these regions’ 
licss dy réwaes roid’), Theseus himself 
will recover them: if, however, the 

ards are already flying with them, then 
has nothing to do; the mounted 
Athenians, who have already started, will 
e (10230 f6.). But from the words of 
heseus in 1148 it is plain that they have 
been rescued by his personal prowess, of 
which he for to boast (xouqweiy, 
1149): and the same inference must be 
drawn from Antigone’s words (1117). 
How are these facts to be iled ? 
We can only suppose that the mounted 
Athenians, who started first, halted to 
watch the Jdicrouc d8oi (900), while 
Creon's guards also halted somewhere 
in concealment, to await their master. 
Theseus, with Creon, was thus enabled 
to soe =a a Saree ai the 
struggle. e fact is ¢ phocies 
did not care to think out these points, 
about which an Athenian audience in 


1060 nd¢déos] Atyado: (‘steep’) Meineke.—rel\do’ MSS.: ‘yp. 
» and so Nauck, Wecklein. 
auck formerly conject. Oisaridos: see comment.—éx voued MSS.: 


the theatre would not trouble themselves. 


Cp. on O. 7. ip. 

1059 ff. Hartuny’s als vondw for the 
MS. dé vopov is certain. With the 
latter, we could only render: ‘they will 
approach (the region) to the west of the 
snowy rock, out of (leaving) the pastures 
of the Ocatid territory.” The rare acc. 
with wedd{w could be supported by Eur. 
Andr. 1167 04a redata: but the ellipse 
of XG pow with rép rictieakrad is surely 
impossible. vwopod, bei ways masc., 
could not agree “witli OtinSos, and the 
latter, without art., could not stand for 
Olaridos yijs: while Olardos is most 
improbable. qwe\so’, if sound, must be 
Sut. of reddfw, as wedas clearly is in Z/. 
497, and weddr’ in PR. 1150. The evi- 
dence for a pres. reAdw is scanty (Hom. 
Hymn. 7. 44 wedday: poet. ap. Plut. 
Mor. 437C imperat. wé\a: Oppian Cyn. 
ft. §14 weAda: cp. Veitch /rreg. Verbs). 
The fut. seems defensible here, as=‘ they 


will (presently) approach’: though Har- 
tung’s wepeo’ Bay a ight. Construe, 
then :—7j wov wevac’ ds v witp 


vp. OlariSos vousv: ser percha 
will presently approach the pastures to 
the wesh of the snowy rock of Oca.’ 

The p meant is not certain. See 
note and map in Appendix. But the 
scholium here deserves at least thus 
much weight: it is our one ancient war- 
rant for a definite view. Like the other 
old scholia in L, it probably dates (in 
substance) from the later Alexandrian 
age, which possessed many Attic writers, 
now lost, on the topography of Attica 


tst anti- 
strophe. 
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4modoow 7 piyrdapparots 


5 hevyovres apiddaus. 


6 d\woerat: Sewos 0 tpooxdpwv “Apns, 
7 Sawa 5é Onoeday dxud. 

aoTpanmre. yadwwos, 

opparas *xaleto” 

10 duruKTypia <oTopiay> 

11 duBacts, ot Tay imiay 


~ a 
8mTas ya 
9 Tace 


12 Tyuswow “Abavay 


1065 


1070 


b) 
13 Kat TOY TOVTLOV yataoxoV 


14 “Péas didov viov. 


eis voud» Hartung, Nauck, Wecklein. 


1062 pcudauaproe (0 from v) L Grst 


hand, corrected to piupapudros by the same, or by S.—pippapparas...dufrrAxas B. 





The scholiast takes the vibds wérpa to 
be a rock or crag of Mount Aegaleos;— 
the same which was called Aca rérpa, 
‘the smooth rock,’ by Istros, a writer on 
Attica, c. 240 B.C., whom he quotes. 
The schol. then explains Oldri8os by the 
fact that Aegaleos éx’ éoxdrwry dori 
ro S4pou rodrou, ‘skirts that deme,’ 
—namely, of Of. It cannot reasonably 
be doubted that this statement about Ofn, 
if it did not rest on the scholiast’s own 
knowledge, was derived from Istros, or 
from se other old writer on Attic 
to y- 

arbe meaning will then be:—'Or per- 
haps the captors did not take the road 
through the pass of ae hee: which goes 
by the sea-coast to Eleusis. Perhaps 
they went round the N. end of Aegaleos, 
and will soon be emerging on the Thria- 
sian plain, to the west of Aegaleos, near 
the deme of Oca.’ This is also Leake’s 
view (Demi of Attica p. 154). The route 
supposed would be in the general line 
of that taken by Archidamus and the 
Peloponnesians in 431 B.C., when they 
moved from Oenoe £.S.E. to Acharnae, 
éy 3efca Exovres Td AlydAewr bp0s,— 
i.e. keeping it to the s.,—da Kpowmdas, 
a deme in the valley between the N. end 
of Aegaleos and the s.w. end of Parnes. 
Hartung, referring to the Ada wrérpa of 
Istros, conjectures AlrdSos, as =‘smooth,’ 
for vepdSos: but though late poets could 
use Alrés for Nirdés, the T is most im- 
probable for Soph. 

1062 £ pdross ... duDrars 
zaullrdAus piuda pepoudrwy dppdrur (see 


on 710 adxnyua...evermor), emulous careers 
of swift chariots, as £/. 8&1 xadapyois 
dy duld\d\aus, races of swift steeds: ep. 
Ant. 1065 rpoxods dudAdAyrfipas dle, 
vapid courses of the sun. 

1066 dAdevras, sc. 6 Kpéas, ‘he will 
be worsted’ (not, ‘captured,’ since he 
was already in the hands of Theseus): 
cp. Thuc. 1. 121 pug...xtey... erat, 
they are sure to be overthrown by 
victory of ours. For the ellipse of the 
subject, where the mind could readily 
supply it, cp. Xen. Cyr. 2. 4. 24 weped- 
copas dh trod wediov evdvs xpds Ta Basth- 
ea. xal fp piv dvOcorfra:r ‘and if 
the enemy (the king) resist,’ &c.—This 
is better than (1) ‘the fugitive will be 
captured,’ supplying 6 gedyur from ¢edy- 
ovres: (2) ‘a capture will be made,’— 
taking the verb as impers.: or (3) ‘the 
battle will be won, ddAdverar 4 ; 
as Elms. takes it, comparing 1148 éydw 


ppeen. 

10665 £ wpocyxedpeyr, the nei 
of the grove, the Coloniates (cp. 493); 
not, ‘our neighbours the Thebans,’ for 
the Chorus are predicting an easy vi ‘ 
not a tough fight. Colonus and its neigh-- 
Lpeaieee ; furnished a Oaks to 

e party of rescue (897). ay, 
schol, 'A@qwaluw: cp. Kerpori3a. "Rpex. 
Oetdar, Aeneadae, etc.: here, followers of 
Theseus from Avhens, as distinct from 
the Coloniates. We could not well un- 
derstand, with Ellendt, ‘the Coloniates, 
and the followers of Theseus generally,’ 
as if Onceday included rpocxipuy. dupd, 
vigour, might: Pind. Jsthm. 3. 68 &.’ 





-bridle-reins. 
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borne on horses in their flight, or in chariots racing at speed. 
Creon will be worsted! Terrible are the warriors of Colonus, . 
and the followers of Theseus are terrible in their might. Yea, 
the steel of every bridle flashes,—with slack bridle-rein all the 
knighthood rides apace that worships our Queen of Chivalry, 
Athena, and the earth-girdling Sea-god, the son of Rhea’s love. 


1066 dard 3] &2 is wanting in A, R.—Oncedasr}] Onoday L, F. 
dulwucripa ¢dtapa 9 waduw | MSS.: Bothe gives, 
deleting ¢a\apa: Hermann, xaduo’ | durveripa 


1068 f. car’ 
xara | durveripa wader, 
wwhuca |: Wecklein, xara | dp- 


wucrfipa cropluw (so that -a croulwy=édypepaxay in 1034): Dindorf, card | duwue- 





dvorés pay (décOa, | cuureceiy 3’ dxua 
Bapés, ‘dread to grapple with in his 
strength.’ 

1068 £. We require ~ -— instead of 
the ms. xar’. Bothe gets this by sup- 
posing non-elision of xard before dy- 
wuxripa. This, though rare, is possible : 
cp. At. 42§ xOovds podder’ dd | ‘EXav- 
thee: Tr. 510 Baxxlas dro | #Ade. But 
I cannot believe xard | duwrveripra to 
be Greek, as meaning either (1) ‘accord- 
ing to the full speed given by the head- 
gear,’ i.e. by shaking the reins,—Paley: 
or (2) ‘in the direction of the bridles,’— 
sz. ‘every horseman gives his steed its 
head,’ Campbell. Instead of nar’, Her- 
mann gives ya\eo: Schneidewin pro- 
posed rabetor (cp. Eur. Bacch. 695 xa- 
Oeicay eis Suovs xéuas). This, if it had 
become xareis’, might easily have shrunk 
to the MS. nat’, through the rest of the 


word being taken for eis. 
drwnrypia odrapa wedey is the Ms. 
reading. Hesychius s.v. has: duwruc- 
rhp.a® rh pddapa. Logoxdfs Oldlrod 
dv Kokawy. This proves what the metre 
(on any view of 1054) already hinted, — 
that od is a gloss. STURT HpLOy 
here= ‘bridle,’ as dumruxrjp in Aesch. 
Theb. 461 twrour 8 d» du w dp- 
Bpiuceudvas: where the schol. (minor) 
expressly says that durvg (properly the 
head- was similarly used: xuplws of 
wepl thy xepadhy ludvres rod xa- 
Asvod durvé xadovwra:: and so Quintus 
Smyrnaeus uses durvf, 4. §1r. It is 
but a slight poetical extension of meaning 
to use duwveriipva as including the 
The Ms. wedAewyv is against 
the metre, unless 1054 f. are very boldly 
altered (see Metrical Analysis). When 
the gloss ¢dAapa had crept into the 
text, weAew (suggested by 1062) may 
have been tacked on to it. Wecklein’s 


conjecture, durucripa oropley (‘the 
veins of the dsfs’) gives an exact corre- 
spondence with 1054 &@ oluas rdw éypeua- 
xay. Nothing better has been suggested. 

1070 Sufaovs, in such a context, 
needs not to be defined by adda. 
For the apoc 
Tw, Nn. 


1072 £4 
use, is most simply explained as ‘earth- 
embracer,’ with ref. to the Homeric idea 
of 'Qxeayéds flowing round the earth: 
though some understand ‘reigning on 
earth’ (as Zeus in heaven, and Hades 
in the nether world //. 15. 190). Some 
take it here as=‘guarding our land,’ 
like y. “Apreuws» in O. 7. 160: and this 
certainly has more special point here. 
But would the constant Homeric epithet 
of Poseidon be applied to Aim in a sense . 
different from the Homeric? All Greek 
hearers would think of the ya:joxos 'Evvo- 
olyaos. ‘Plas, here a monosyllable, as 
in /7. 1§. 187,—the only instance of this 
form in 7. or Od., but a dissyllable in 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 489, The 8’ dde rportare 
‘Péy Acwapoxpyeuv0s. Elsewhere in the 
Hymns the form is always ‘Pein, as in //, 
14. 203. In Hes. 74. 634 ‘Peia is read. 

Rhea, in the Greek theogony, is daughter 
of Uranos and Gaia, wife of Cronus, and 
‘mother of the gods.’ The cult was that 
of the ‘Phrygian Mother’ Cybele in a 

ial phase, and came very early to 
reece from Lydia: in Attica it was in- 
timately connected with the Eleusinian 
cult of Demeter (cp. Hom. Hymn. 5. 442, 
Eur. Helen. 1301 ff.). The Marpgor at 
Athens, the temple of Rhea Cybele, con- 
tained a celebrated statue of the goddess, 
by Pheidias or his pupil Agoracritus. 


orp. f. 
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Epoovoa 7 péAdovow; ws 1074 
2 Tpopvarai Ti poe 
~ 4 7 > %? i 
8 YYVORaA Tax A2VTACELY ; 
a ~ e A Q ? 2 
irav Sewa trracav, Sewa & evpovoay mpos avlaipwv 
abn. 
5 Tehel TeAec Zevs TL Kat apap: 
6 partis ety’ écOdav ayavur. 
767 deddaia Taxvppwotos Tededs 
ee 4 
8 aidepias vedédas Kipoam *avwl” aywvev 
9 *giwpynoaca Toupoy oppa. 
c eo 179 coe, yk 
rip’ t~~-—. For xara Schneidewin conjectured xaOeio’. Mekler suggests raxei | 
aurvuxrnpia wavra yadwo’. 1074 &pdovew 4 ué\dovew; ws | L. So the other 
MSS., except that some have épdovew. Elmsley gives %péoue’ (sic) 7 pwéd\dovew ; ws 
= 1085 id Zed wayrapxye Oey. Hermann, épdovew 7 wéddove’; ws | (and so Dindorf, 
Blaydes); but in his ed. of 1841 Epdovow Wf uéd\Aovew; ws |: cp. on vv. 1085 f.— 
Wecklein writes épdouvs’, ob (for 4) uéA\Xovew, with K. Walter. 1076 £, rdx’ ay 
Sdcew | rar Sewd rdgay Saxe 3° eipoicay wpds ad¥oualuww wan MSS.—drrdcew] 
Buecheler’s correction of a» dwoes. Musgrave conject. axducew (the lemma of the 


schol. in L has avéwoew, sic), which Campb., Paley and others receive: Turnebus, 
érSdaev, approved by Elms. and most of the recent edd.: Blaydes, axcwcex: Halm, 


1080 





1074 Updovo" : ‘are they (the pursuers) 
in action, or on the point of being so? for 
(és) I have a foreboding, etc.’ ve 
aw, sc. Epter: cp. Zr. 74 EvBotda xwpay 
gaciy, Edpirou rode, | ériorparedew auroy 
Hh péd\dew Ere: Ph. 867 ws Tair’ ériorw 
Spajpew’, od wéAropr’ Erc: 2b. 1255 ddA 
xaud ro | ratrdw 763’ bye Spdvra Kod 
uéAXOrT’ Err. = 

10765 £. yvdua pow my mind wpopva 
vw. (adv.) somehow pleads for the belief, 

resages. mpouyaGc0a: means (1) fo woo 
or another, xépny rl: (2) fig., to seek 
to obtain anything for another, 4. dépd 
rut. The bold use here comes through 
the notion of leading, or speaking per- 
suastvely, as the rpouynorpia to the maiden 
on behalf of the lover. This use is bolder 
than the fig. use in Plat. Menex. 239 C, 
where the question is of themes which 
have already been ‘married to immortal 
verse,’ as distinguished from others in 
respect of which Poetry &r éoriy dy py7- 
ore(q, is still in the stage of courtship. 
Of these latter, says the orator, I will 
speak—éwa:woirrd re cal rpopywuervory 
EdXots és wdds...ad7d Geitvar, commending 
them, and woorng thent for others (t.e. for 
the poets), with a view to their putting 
them into verse. (A passage which has 
often been misunderstood as if wpous. 


a\Axs meant ‘pleading with others’ :—so 
Lidd. and Scott, with Ast.) 

1076 vy (Buecheler),—a con- 
jecture which had occurred independently 
to myself,—seems the most probable cor- 
rection of dy 8acav. The Chorus ex- 
press a presentiment that they will soon 
again be brought face to face with the 
maidens who were dragged away before 
their eyes; and this prepares for the ap- 
proaching entrance of Antigone and Is- 
mene, 1097 Tas xépas yap ecopa. dvurde 
usu. takes a dat. of meeting a person, but 
sometimes a gen., as /7. 16. 423 ayrnow 
yap éyw roGs’ avépos (in battle). With 
the gen., dvram also=xupeiy, ruyxdvew : 
Od. 3. 97 twrneas érwwhs: Her. 2. 119 
Lewlwy nernce peyddwr. Cp. Soph. Ant. 
982 drrac’ ’ Geddy, she atfained ussto 
them (traced her lineage back to them). 
Here the idea of odtainssg back is blended 
with that of being brought face 4 face. 
It is not, then, a valid objection that the 
Chorus do not wove fo meet the maidens. 

To dv8icay the objections are: (1) it 
could not possibly mean drodweew, ‘ give 
back.’ In Pind. fr. 133. 3, the sole 
quoted for this sense, aydcdot puxar 
wdAcy is not ‘gives dack,’ but ‘sends 29,’ 
to the sunlight, —like yi dradidwo. xap- 
wév, We must not be confused by our 
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Is the battle now, or yet to be? For somehow my soul woos and 
me to the hope that soon I shall be face to face with the maidens *tophe- 
thus sorely tried, thus sorely visited by the hand of a kinsman. 

To-day, to-day, Zeus will work some great thing: I have 
presage of victory in the strife. O to be a dove with swift 
strength as of the storm, that I might reach an airy cloud, with 
gaze lifted above the fray ! 


ccoay. For ray’ ay décew Nauck proposes réyay \yw.—ray...Trhacdy...ebpovedy] 
Reisig made this correction (suggestec: as possible by the scholiast in L) of ras... 
Thacay...evpotcoary. He is followed by Elms., and by the others who read érducew. 
—avdaluw)] Bothe’s correction of av@opalyw. 2083 aidepia ‘x vedpédas 
Meineke.—a«tpoau’ dvwi dydves Hermann: xtpoay’ avrow 6’ dydew MSS. 
(a8 made from aé in L): xvporsps ravd’ dyuerwry Wunder. 1084 alwp}- 
caca] Oewpjcaca mss. (in La mark x is set against it): Gewphoovoa Blaydes : 
dwpjoaca Wunder; which WVindorf receives, adding, however, ‘Praestat fortasse 
alwphoaca, non obstante syllaba brevi versus antistrophici 1095’ (uoAew); and so 
Wecklein writes, whe had himself suggested alwpovyev’ Supar’ Icxwv. Nauck pro- 


rage 0ég répyaca: Hartung, 0é¢ wAnoaca: Tournier, Oewpdy Geioa.—tupa) alua 
at.: Meineke conject. épwjoaca roupdy olua. 


‘give xp.’ (2) To supply ‘Creon’ or ‘the 
enem~ as subject is extremely awkward. 
(5, The sing. tdv...rhacav, etc., which 
this requires, cannot well be defended 
on the ground that Antigone is chiefly 
thought of. 

With dv8dcav we have to render:— 
‘that the sufferings of those who have 
endured dread things, and found dread 
sufferings at the hands of kinsmen, will 
remit, —become milder. Hippocrates 
(Progn. 43) uses the intrans. évdcdéva: of 
a malady which remssts its force. But is 
#40n...dvSdéoray tolerable here, where the 
question is not of the sisters’ sufferings 
being mitigated, but of their triumphant 
oe from es hands of the en- 
em , again, dpduvew = ‘give up,’ it 
ses the and and 3rd objections to 
avidoew. 

1079 «ar dyap heressxar’ juap...7d 
viv (Ai. 733), a8 poipa kabapepia( El. 1414) 
= ‘the doom of to-day.’ 

1081 dedAala: O. 7.. 466 dedradeer | 
trxrwe. Tayvppworos goes closely with 
it in sense, ‘with a swift, strong impetus, 
as of the storm,’ raxéws Jwopudvn, ws dedAa: 
cp. £2. 23. 367 éppworre pera rroips avé- 


$4040. 

1088 #% Hermann’s dvw@’ for the 
abrey 8’ of the mss., with Wunder’s alwpyj- 
waa for Gewphoaca, gives the most pro- 
bable correction of the passage. dywée, 
for dvwOer, though it does not occur else- 
where in trag., is once used by Ar. Ecce. 
698 (dewd’ € Urepwov), and we can hardly 





doubt that a tragic poet would have ad- 
mitted it,—at least in lyrics,—when 
metre required. Note these points. (1) 
If we read rev6" with Wunder, the gen. 
tevS’ dydvev must be governed in one 
of two ways: (a) by xépoaun, when al- 
Geplas must mean, ‘/roms a cloud.’ 
This is ible (cp. O. 7. 808 Syov...xad- 
{xero n.): but it is awkward. It is much 
more natural to take al@ep. vepdras with 
xtpoayu. (5) A something substituted 
for dewpijoaca. Wecklein makes the gen. 
depend on alepijcaca, as = ‘having lifted 
above’: but the gen. would mean ‘/rom,’ 
as Ant. 417 xOowds | ...aepas: and the 
rise here is not from the fight below. He 
has since conjectured (Neue Phslol. Rund- 
schau, 1886, p. 386) atrév dveSev: which 
is near to the letters of L (see cr. n.): 
but av’raw (referring to dyuvuwr in 1080) 
seems a little weak; and in any case I 
should prefer drwier avruw. Ofq rippa- 
va, trijcaca, etc., have no palaeogra- 
phic likelihood, and are further con- 
demned by the aorist tense where we 
ree eer the irae I had thought 
prefer Heem.'s remedy. —Geepyoaca can- 
not be defended by Campbell’s version, 
SO as a spectator with mine 
eye.’ Geapricovea is read by Blaydes, 
who renders, ‘to give my eye a sight.’ 
This, as Paley says, is not Greek.— 
alepety, not dwpety, is the classical Attic 
form: cp. on O. 7. 1264. 


avr. f’. 
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| ie) ry o 
iw Oeav mavrapxe, tayt- 


4 “ 4 
2 onra Zev, Topots 
8 yas tacde Sapovyots 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1085 


~ 4 
4 obéver “muixeiy tov evaypov Te\ewoat hdxoY, 


5 ceva Te wais Iladdts “ADava. 


1090 


6 Kat Tov aypeuvtay “Amcd\d\w 
b 
7 Kat Kactyyyray tuKvoovixrwy omadov 


8 akuTdowy éddguv orépyu Surlas apwyas 


9 pokew ya Tad Kat modirats. 


1095 


@ few adynta, TO TKoT@ pev ovK éEpeEis 
ws Wevddparris: Tas Kopas yap eloopw 
ta05 aooov avis woe mpoorohoupevas. 


1085 f£. lw Zed wdyrapxe Oexw | rarréwra répas MSS. (except that T and Farn. have 
the corrupt & Zed re rarrdpxa Oewr). Dindorf, la rdvrapxe Oeuww, | rayrérra Zed, wépas: 
Hermann (ed. 1841) & Zed Oeaw wayrapxéra (= rors Epdovew 4 udAAovew; ws), | 


wayrorra, wopos.—Blaydes, w Zed, Oewe wdyrapy’, 


© wrayrorra, wépos.— Meineke 


conject. rayrdérr’ @.—TI place Sew» before (instead of after) rayrapxe, and Zed after 





1086 £. In the ms. order of the words, 
lay Zed, ravrapxe Gewy (roonosyll.) = 1074 
EpSovc’ yf uéddAovew; ws, and wrayrérra, 
wépos= 1075 mpouyarai ri po. This re- 
quires the final a of the voc. wayréira to 
be long, which is impossible, though 
some edd. tacitly assume it: Meineke’s 
remedy, Tayr w, is not probable: and 
wayromrras (nom. for voc.) could not stand 
here. The simple transposition which I 
have in the text removes the difficulty. 
In 1088 the Mss. have éruncey cOévra: 
yet it is certain that the order of the 
words should be the reverse. 

1087 Sapotxos (cp. on 458), the 
people of Attica. 

1088 cOiva: cp. Zr. 497 wéeya Ts 
cOévos 6 Kiwps éxpéperas vixas ac. bre 
vxele for ériunxiy: cp. Ant, 358 Ural- 
Gpeca (Boeckh, for alfpca). tév edaypoy 
Te\awoas Adyov (grant to the Athenians) 
to accomplish the successful surprise, — 
the way-laying of Creon'’s guards, by 
which the Athenians will secure their 
5 ld (aypa), viz. the maidens. rév 

ypov, proleptic: cp. 77. 477 Ted’ 
olvex’  wrortPOopos | xabypéOn warpyos 
OlxaMa <Sépe. Adxov, ‘ambuscade,’ 
seems here to have the more general 
sense, ‘scheme of capture’ (cp. Od. 4. 
398 Ppatev od Abxor Gelowo ~yépovros, a 
way to take him); though there is nothing 


in the scanty references to the pursuit 
which necessarily excludes the idea of a 
literal ambush. Taking Myo as = ‘com- 
pany, we could render, ‘grant this to our 
olk,—that thou shouldst crvwsn the suc- 
cessful band with victory’ (redevdoa): cp. 
El. 1§08 &owrépp’ ’Arpéws... | ry viv dpug 
rerewOédy, ‘crowned with peace by this 
day’s effort’: but the construction thus 
supposed is less simple, while the frequent 
poetical association of Aoxos with capture 
points to the other sense. 

1090 ceanvd re waig, sc. rdpor (from 
ae = c&ypevray, the h & 

1091 dv ay, the hunter. ; 
Aesch. fr. 195 (Heracles, in the jem, 
Gevs Avéuevos, when aiming his shaft at 
the eagle) ’Aypeds 8° ‘'Awdd\wr dpbdy 
lOévo. Bé\os. Paus. (1. gt. 3) saw at 
Megara a temple dedicated to ’Ayporépay 
"Apremy xal ’Awo\Awva ’Aypaiory. Xe- 
nophon, in his treatise on hunting, bids 
the hunter pray rg ‘AwdAAwm xal ry 
"Apréuds Ty 'Ayporépg peradodva: ris 
Onpas (Cyneg. 6. 13).—Note the change 
from vocative (Zed), and 3rd pers. (wais) 
with optat., to the constr. of acc. and 
infin. with erépye. Cp. O. 7. 204 Atce’ 
dvat...209 Tow xpucoulrpay Te xix\hoKe: 
Aesch. FP. V. 88 & Stos alfty etc....cal : 
roy wavdirrny Kixdov prov Kado. 

21092 £. dwaddv...Uddev, as follow- . 
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Hear, all-ruling lord of heaven, all-seeing Zeus! Enable 2nd anti- 
the guardians of this land, in might triumphant, to achieve strophe. 
the capture that gives the prize to their hands! So grant thy 
daughter also, our dread Lady, Pal'as Athena! And Apollo, 
the hunter, and his sister, who follows the dappled, swift-footed 
deer—fain am I that they should come, a twofold strength, 
to this land and to her people. 


Ah, wanderer friend, thou wilt not have to tax thy watcher 
with false augury,—for yonder { see the maidens drawing near 
with an escort. 


rarrérra: see comment. 1003 cia ‘ruuelg Hermann: éruccelea cOGva L, 
F: éruudes (or érvulw) cOlva che other MSS. 1093 wxvroder] wxurépwr 
B, Vat. 1094 s Wss.: dperyous Wecklein. 1096 ry cxor® MSS. : 
roy oxordw Elms., Weckleir.. 1098 rporrodoupévas MSS.: Bergk conject. 
wpoorw\oupévas: Weckleiu, wpds o’ dppeuévas: Hartung, rpooredwpévas: Mekler, 
vavorodouuévas: Nauck, rw «dpa...rwd docow wo’ lovre xpoordduw péra.—lIf any 


change were neede”, an easier one would be rpés o’ ddoupévas. 





ing them iz, the chase. Artemis ’Ayporépa 
had a .emple at Athens in the suburb 
“A~,atz, on an eminence by the Ilissus; 
«:id to her, as ‘smiter of deer,’ the festi- 
val of the "EAadnSdi:a was held in the 
month thence named (Mar.—Apr.). Hom. 
Hymn. 37. 2 ¢hagnpdror, loxéacpay,... | 9 

Bpn oxderra xal dxpas ywepuotcoas | 
dypy reprouden wayxpucea rota riralver. 
She is also é\Aogév0s Corp. Jnscr. 5943 
(éAAés, a faun), Onpoxrdévos, Onpoddves, etc. 
—avuxvoorixrey: cp. Eur. fp. 215 
elus wpds Cray | xal rapa reixas, fva Onpo- 
_ gbvas | crelBovcr xuves, | Badrcaits dAddas 
eyxpyswrouéva: Ale, 584 woex:rdd Ope | 
vefipos. 

1004 oripye, ‘I desire.’ Schol. o7- 
palva per olow wpoclepas’ redeurg Se els 
lcow rp mwpoxadofsac, “the (literal) 
sense is nearly, ‘I approve’ (or ‘con- 
sent’); but the ultimate (or virtual) sense 
is, ‘Iinvoke’.” The'scholiast saw the im- 
propriety of rendering, ‘I am content 
that the gods should come to help us,’ 
and so imagined this transition of mean- 
ing. His only fault lay in starting from 
the special and derivative sense of orépy- 
‘ev, ‘to be content,’ and not from its 
primary sense, ‘to /ove,’ whence poetry 
could easily draw the neighbouring sense, 
‘to desire.’ So in O. 7. 11 oréptarres = 
‘having formed a desire.’ Hermann and 
others take orépyw here as='‘I entreat,’ 
—fetting the idea of ‘praying’ through 
that of ‘revering’ (as implied in the 


oropyy of children for pos etc.). 
Hermann so takes the word in the Orphic 
Argonautica 772 perixlas ordpta re 
wapudaueros éréecow (‘entreat him’), 
where Ruhnken conjectured 0é\£or. 

Suwhas dpewyds, two aids (abstract for 
concrete), Apollo and Artemis. Cp. 
O. J. 164 rpeocol dretlpopo rpoparnre 
pos (Zeus, Apollo, Artemis). 

2096—1210 Third ¢rewéd0r. The 
maidens are restored to their father by 
Theseus; who also brings word that an 
unknown nf vote has placed himself at 
the altar of Poseidon, praying to speak 
with Oedipus. . 

1096 Te oxory py, ‘to thy watcher 
at least’ (cp. 802 ¢uol uév). The Chorus, 
left alone with the blind man, has acted 
as his watchman. implies, ‘if my 
mere presage (1075) did not persuade, my 
eyes, at least, may be trusted.’ 

1098 has been much 
suspected (see cr. n.). The verb xpoo- 
woxew elsewhere occurs only in the act. 
asmto be a wpocrodos (with dat., Eur.). 
So Sopupopety =to be a bed goad, pap- 
Souxeiy to be a lictor. And if the passives 
Sopupopeic bas (Plat., etc.) and paSdov- 
xeirBas (Plut. Num. 10) can mean to be 
escorted by Sopupdpa: or paBdotyxor, it is 
not plain why the pass. wrpoorodcioOax 
should not mean to be escorted by xpée- 
woko, The attendants are the dwaoves 
(1103) of Theseus. The version ‘moving 
hither’ (Schaefer) is wrong. 


4 
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OI. ov mov; ri dys; mas elmas; AN. @ marep marep, 
tis av Oeay cou T6vd apiorov avdp’ dew 1100 
Soin, tov jpas Sevpo mpoomépwarra cot; 

@® Téxvov, 4 wdpertov; AN. aide yap xépes 
Onodws Ecwoav diirdtewv rT omadcvwr. 
mporédGer, @ Tat, Tupi, Kat TO pNdapa 
dimaobey néev copa Raordoa Sore. 

AN. airets ad revfa: civ 769n yap 4 xdpis. 

OI. ov Sra, wov ’otrdv; AN. atd opov medaloper. 
OI. @ didrar epyy. AN. to Texdvre trav didov. 
OI. & oxnrrpa dutds. AN. Sucpdpou ye dSvopopa. 


OI. 


Ol. 
1105 


rIL1o 


Ol. éyw ra didrrar’, od é dv wavdd\os 


Q a » “a 4 > id 
Gavav av env od@y tapertadcaw €poi. 
> ~ 
épeioar’, @ mat, mevpov audidef.ov 


éuguvre tH hioayn, * 


TOV rpoal 


KQVQTVEVO'ATOY 
3 ? m~ 4 4 
épyjpou trovde Svotyvou m\dvou. 


1099 w wdrep G warep L and most mss.: the second < is omitted by B, T, Vat., 


Farn. 
in L. 
or by S. The other Mss. have 7’. 


1100 rovd'] rwvd’ L, L?. 


1102 wdpecroy made from wapecru 
2103 ¢giArarew dradvew 1, first hand: 1’ was added by the same, 
1104 srpéced@’ L, L* (which adds cov 


after rarpl), F: xpooédGer’ the rest.—pndaua L, with most MsS.: undaud B, Vat. 

12106 This v. was omitted in the text of L, and was added in the margin either 

+ ae first hand, or (as seems more probable) by S, with rdéde instead of dére. 
i 


sg réée ig in L*, T, Farn.: the rest have dédre. 
1220 & dy) Say L. 


Bucpopov ye Reiske. 


1200 ducpdpov re MSS.: 
Rill @arwy] Blaydes 


conject. rayir, or ra dolx’, or ovd’ Ws: Mekler, alwy. 


1200 £. rls dy...S0(n, ‘who would 
give?’ =‘oh that some one would give!’ 
Aesch. Ag. 1448 ris dy... | uddroe Pepove’ 
é» hud | wotp’ dréXevroy Oxvor. So more 
often rws dy. Soln, by a sudden gift of 
sight to the blind eyes. 

1108 urdrev +’. The omission of 
v’ by the first hand in L was clearly 
a mere slip. From 1117, and from the 
words of Theseus himself (1148), it is 
manifest that he is supposed to have 
aided Gores in the rescue. Cp. on 


1054 

1104 £ padand, oddaud are used by 
the poets when the final must be short; 
pndauy, ob8an7, when it must be long. 
Where, as here, either form is possible, 
L is not a safe guide in choosing between 
them. The py-adverb occurs § times in 
Soph.: here L has wndaua: in PA. 789 
(a like case) undaym. Above, 517, where 
pydaua is necessary, L has pndaya: in 


elastons 


1698 (a like case), undanii. The od-adv. 
occurs 4 times in Soph., and L has always 
ob8auzd:, which is necessary only in Ast. 
874, while od3aud is necessary 15. 830: 
either could stand 25. 763, 77. 323. Thus 
L’s perispomenon form has displaced a 


meCES. -& in 3 places, while only one 
place of all 9 requires the long form. 
a) iru bey atew, the generic 


Bh, one which was never expected, etc. ,— 
and which, therefore, is the more wel- 
come. Cp. 0. 7. 397 6 undér dus, n. 
Sndot wapa rots 'Arrixois rd 


17 durlas ddoxou xépa Bacr ; 
: 1106 @ reba need not he explained 
as an attraction for dw red&e, since the 
neat. plur. acc. of pronouns and -adjec- 
tives can stand after rvyxdvev and xupedy, 
rather as a cognate or adverbial acc. 
than as directly governed by the verb: 
cp. Aesch. Cho. 711 rvyxdvew ra rpbe- 


(Suidas s. 9.): Eur. Ale. 


_—, 
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Or. Where—where? How? What sayest thou? 
Enter ANTIGONE and ISMENE, with THESEUS and his at- 
tendants, on the spectators’ left. 

AN. O father, father, that some god would suffer thine eyes 
to see this noble man, who hath brought us here to thee! 

OE. My child!—ye are here indeed? AN. Yea, for these 
strong arms have saved us—Theseus, and his trusty followers. 

OE. Come ye hither, my child,—let me embrace you—re- 


stored beyond all hope! 


AN. Thy wish shall be granted—we crave what we bestow. 
Or. Where, then, where are ye? AN. Here approaching 


thee together. 


Oz. My darlings! AN. A father loves his own. 
OE. Props of mine age! AN. And sharers of thy sorrow. 


OE. 


I hold my dear ones; and now, should I die, I were 
not wholly wretched, since ye have come to me. 


Press close 


to me on either side, children, cleave to your sire, and 


repose from this late roaming, so forlorn, 


1122 s)evpay 
audddiior Mudge. augiddiioc Madvig. 


so. grievous ! 


dugudetidy (sic) L, L?: whevpde dugl defde most MSS.: weupdy 


1118 éduduvod L, with an acute accent 


alsoonv. The first hand wrote (I think) éugvcd, meaning that, notwithstanding the 


accent, the a was short: the first corrector 
the acute accent, but without deleting the circumflex. 
éudGea. (Duebner thinks that the first hand wrote eupire.) 


¥ to §, and a later hand restored 
Gl. in mg. by S, dyri rod 
dudvre A, R: éudica 


most MSS. (€uqvea second Juntine ed.): dupwwre Mudge.—xdvarvetcaroy is my emen- 
dation. xdvaratceros L (made from xavaravoréor), with most MSS.: xavyaravoaroy 


B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1114 rod rpdcd’ epijpov roGée (re superscript) Suerivov 


widvyou L: rod re (not ro#de) A and most Mss. ré» xpocd’ Epnuoy Se d, and 
so Wecklein: rod xpdod’ épiyou révde Sucrnvoy xidvov Herwerden. 


gopa, and see on O. 7. 1298.—ordv bby 


.--4 xdpus, the grace shown (by i 
thy wish) is combined with a ‘ius ton 
our own 


). ae 
1108 fpvn, like 6é\0s (which, however, 
was used only in nom. and acc. sing.).— 
~ rexéym, as Aesch. Cho. 690: so the 
: al erly plur., O. T. 1176. wav, Sc. 


seers oxqwrpa: see on 848. eris: 
- 1018, 
1211 Oavedy can mean only, ‘having 
died,’—‘after my death’: but the read- 
ing, which has been suspected, seems 
sound. The sense is:—‘were I to die 
now, I could not after my death be said 
to have been altogether unhappy, when 
my last hours had been thus cheered.’ 
1112 épeeare...crevpdv dud ' 
‘press each her side (to mine) on nght 
and left!'—Antigone on his one hand, 
Ismene on the other. Cp. 0. 7. 1243 


J.S. IL 


dududetiows axyais, with the fingers of both 
hands, where see n. 

1118 £ dudévre, clinging close, like 
the Homeric dv 8 dpa of 6 xespl (Ji. 6. 
253), Epuw év xepeis Exagros Od. 10. 397) 
clasped my hands, each and all. For 
the paronomasia with ¢6cayn eds 
878 (xpnotuy xpHrac) n.: for the masc. 
ending, see on 1676 laévre. 

With aaicbeedtdl that L has 
udvyawavtceroy) the are usu. taken 
to mean, ‘and give me relief from this 
hapless wandering, desolate before,'—#.¢. 
since Antigone was carried off (844). 
w\dvov, then, must mean ‘wanderer's 
doom,’ for we cannot explain it merely of 
testiess movements on the scene since his 
daughter’s departure. But this seems 
forced. Wecklein explains it figuratively, 
of the insecurity felt by a blind man who 
has no guide (‘ Haltlosigkeit und Unsich- 
erheit, wie sie der Blinde ohne Fiihrer 
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A 4 > » @ 4 > 3 a 
Kal por Ta wpayOerr’ eiraf ws Bpdxot, éret 
Talis THAUuKaicde opixpos eLapKe Aéyos. 

69 é€of 6 odaas: Tovde 


AN. 
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) KAVEW, TATED, 


ov *xagT. Toupyov: Tovpoy wd eotar Bpax. 


OI. 


@ feive, 7) Oavdpale, wpos To dumapes 
téxy et havervt aedrra pnKuvw déyov. 


1120 


ériotapat yap THvdEe THY és Tdade p04 
Tépyuy map aAdouv pndevos repacperny: 
ov yap vv ééowoas, ovK addos Bporav. 
kai cou Jeot mopoey ws éyw Oddo, 


T@ TE KaL yn THO’ ewe Td y' evoeBe 
QUT@ T yn TNO’ €mel TO y evoepes 


1125 


A 
povos Tap vw ynupov avOpamuerv eyw 
Kal ToUTLELKeS Kal TO pn WevdooToOpEV. 


L1G rais rnNxaicde] Trois TyAcxotcde Nauck. 


1118 xal col re rodpyoy robpér 


Errac Bpaxté L. So the other Mss., except that L* has «al oof ye: T and Farn. 
éoras 3) Bpaxd, prob. a conject. of Triclinius. Hermann: cal gol re rodpyor roir’ 


épol r’ Exrar Bpaxv. 
cal col ye ToUpyor rovpdr elpyrat Bpaxy. 
Bpaxv. e 4 é 
rotpyow rovpor éordrw Bpaxu. 





fihlt’). But how could wAdvov alone 
denote this mental state? Neither rév 
wpbch’ Epnpov rotse dvorjrou w\dvov 
nor rob wp. épipiou Tévde Svarnvev w\dyov 
mends matters. Schneidewin (rightly, I 
think) referred wAdvov to the carrying- 
away of the maidens by Creon’s guards, 
rendering, ‘repose from your late forlom 
and hapless wandering.’ But dvaravca- 
gov could not thus stand for the midd. : 
when the act. seems to do so, there is an 
acc. to be mentally supplied, as Thuc. 4. 
Il avaravovres év rey pépec, (not ‘ resting,’ 
but) ‘relieving (their comrades) in turn’: 
Xen. A. 5. 1. at éwady 3 aweixe rivre 
h & orddva rod Npévos qouxlay etxe cal 
dyewave (sc. ras vais). I would read 
xdvatrvevoaroy: for the gen. cp. Ai. 274 
Ernte xdvéwrveuce rijs vooov: Jl. 11. 382 
dyérvevoay KaxoTnrot: 18. 235 dvawvev- 
gwo. wévoo. At such a moment it is 
surely natural that the father should have 
a word of sympathy for the late terror 
and distress of his helpless daughte“s, 
instead of dwelling solely on the pain to 
himself of being left without their sup- 

rt. The ein L is a trace of the truth. 

1126 tais ryAxatede: z.¢. it is not 


Wex: 05 xdorce rotpyor* rodyi» wd’ tora Bpaxd. 
Wecklein: xal col re xdpolt rovpdr toraras 
Enger: xeloee od rovpyov, rol’ éudy 3’ lora: Bpaxv. 


Spengel : 
Mekler: eloe re 


Arndt: xal gol 768’ Epyor rovdpev Frvora Bpaxv. 
Blaydes: xal col re xiyuly rovpyor wd’ Errar Bpaxv. 


12119 This v. is written 


mune. for young maidens to make long = 
es in such a presence. The ept- 

et need not be pressed as implying 
extreme youthfulness (cp. 751). We seem 
to hear a covert criticism om s6me drama 
in which this maxim had been neglected. 
In Zi. 1289 xal pre phrnp ws cach 
didacké pe, etc., there is plainly a similar 
allusion (possibly to Eur. &/. 907 ff.). 
So Eur., in PA. 751, Svopa 8’ exdorov 
dcarpeBh wodd? Aéyew, glances at Aesch. - 
Theb. 375-652, and in fr. 165 at Soph. - 
Ant. 563 f.—Cf. 1148. 

1217 &8...rovde: cp. Zi. 981 roérw 
grew xpth, rude xph wdvras céBew? | 
Two’ by @ doprais etc.: Ant. 384 #e’ Ear’ 
éxelyn..., | T4738" etrouer etc. 

1118 Hermann’s change of the ms. 
totpdv into tovr’ dnol + has been ac- 
cepted by many edd. But the sense is 
most unsatisfactory. If tovpyow means 
the deed of rescue, as is most natural, 
the meaning will be: ‘this deed will be 
a short story both for thee and for me’: 
s.e. ‘Z shall not have to relate it, and 
you will be so much interested in listening 
to Theseus that you will not find it 
tedious.’ But is this tolerable,—to say 


wa 
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And tell me what hath passed as shortly as ye may; brief speech 

sufficeth for young maidens. 
AN. Here is our deliverer: from him thou shouldst hear 
the story, father, since his is the deed; so shall my part be brief. 
OE. Sir, marvel not, if with such yearning I prolong 
my words unto my children, found again beyond my hope. 
For well I wot that this joy in respect of them hath come to 
me from thee, and thee alone: thou hast rescued them, and no 
man beside. And may the gods deal with thee after my wish,— 
with thee, and with this land; for among you, above all human. 
kind, have I found the fear of heaven, and the spirit of fairness, 
and the lips that lie not. 


between v. 1120 and v. 1121 in L, but the first hand has pointed out the right order 
by placing A’, a’, 7 in the margin. 1120 ef davévr’] dudarévr’ A.—pnxvvd 
Elms. 1121 rhe és rdcde pau} chv (from of) és rao 8¢ po L. od is in 
all Mss.: rh» Musgrave. 1224 wopoiew L. The first hand wrote ropeée. S 
added », to make wépocer, but, instead of writing o: over the « (written “9), tried 
to alter the latter. wopecen F: wopeay L*, wapeiley Meineke.—ws] of Hartung. 


1126 6 7’) rotré y' L, F: 7d8’ L?. 





nothing of the somewhat ungracious 
suggestion that the account of their de- 
liverer’s exploit would otherwise be fa- 
tiguing? The alternative version would 
be worse still: ‘this ase (viz. that of 
reciting, or of hearing) will be short 
both for thee and me.’ I cannot but 
think, then, that this a a correction, 
though palaeographically easy, is un- 
tenable. 

I have little doubt that Wex is right, 
or nearly so, in his o8 «dor. rotpyov. 
The Aédyos should be his to whom belongs 
the &pyor. This supposes an accidental 
loss of od, after which xdews into 
wai col re The words rodudr 38’ fora 
Bpax» then mean, ‘ my part will thus be 
brief’ (as you desire it to be, r115)— 
consisting simply in referring Oed. to 
Malle. Tak apis rd huwapts with 

1119 Take wi 
pnxtves Adyow: ‘do not wonder if with 
eager insistence I prolong my words to 
my children, now that they have ap- 
peared gan cared wpés vd A. =e 
Tapws, as wpds Silay =Bialws, wpds hoorip 
axRddws: As. 38 wpds xapiy=Kaiplus : 
El. 464 xpos ebcéBewar (Abyer) = edoeBas. 
It is possible to join wpée rd X. with 
Oadpafe, as Schneidewin and others do, 
comparing 77. 1211 pofet wpds Tobro: 
but such a constr. for @avudter is with- 
out example. téxva, acc. governed by 


encdves Adyow as= did paxpuw wpoon- 


yop : see On 223: Cp. 583, 1150. deAwra, 
adv. : cp. 319. | 

1121 hv & rdobe, having reference 
to them, s.¢. caused by their return. Cp. 
eis in 76 y’ els dauréy (O. 7. 706 n.), Eur. 
Or. 842 nurdynoer é: réxva. 

1122 py » instead of odderds, 
gives the emphasis of strong assurance : 
cp. on 797- 

1124 de instead of d or ofa: ep. the 
phrase &déva: €8 (642). Schneidewin cp. 
Hom. Hymn. §. 136 Sotev...réxva rexée- 
Gas | ws d06Aoves roxhes: Ant. 706 os phe 
a6, xob8ér Dro, roir’ dpbus Exew. 

1126 atre te x.7.d.: see 462 n., 
and cp. 308. 

1126 & 1 y’ doeiés: see on 260. 
psvow: on 261. 

1127 rovmexis: an equitable and hu- 
mane disposition. Arist. £thk. N. 5. 10 
Td émiexes Sixastor dy dor, ob 7d xara 
vopor 64, dX’ érardpOwyue, vouluou Sxalov. 
Her. 3. §3 Tw Sucalew ra ériecérrepa 
wporcOeior, ‘prefer the more equitable 
course to the letter of their right.” Soph. 
fr. 699 8s odre rovmnxes otre The ydpe | 
older, pbvny 8 Exrepte rhy drdas sixny 
(speaking of Hades). Cp. Isocr. or. 15 
§ 300; Athens might be called the dery 
vhs ‘“EdAdéos both for other reasons «cal 
uduuora 8: rd» rpbroy Tur évac- 
koéwvrw» (the Athenian character)° ob- 
dévas yap elvas rpaorépovs obd¢ cotvo- 
répous ob8" ols olxesrepow dy ms roy 
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ee sa owes =) 
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29 \ >; > # ” a 4 , 
eldas 3 aptvw rourde tots Adyos TAde° 
¥ N 9 A a > » a) 
éyw yap dyw dia oé xovK addov Bporav. 
kat por yép, aval, Sefay apefov, ws 1130 
Yavow gijow 7, el Deus, TO cov Kapa. 
4 é v4 “ a“ > <A 4 A 
Kaito. Ti gwvw; tus o ay abdwos yeyus 
Ovyetvy Oedrjoap’ avdpos @ tis ovK evr 
Kris Kaxov Evvoixos; ovK eywy€ oe, 
ovd ov édow: Tois yap eurreipots Bpotav 1135 
povots oloy Te cuvradaimwpe tade. 
ov & avrddey pot yatpe, Kat Ta oura pov 
péAov Sixaiws, wowrep és 760 nyepas. 
OH. ovr et te pnKos Tov Adywy EHov méor, 
téxvorot Teppbeis toicde, Oavpacas exw, 1140 
our ei mpo ToULOU Tpovrafes TA THYO ETN’ 
Bdpos yap yuas ovdéy ek rovtwv Exel. 


2129 Dov] dddov L (made from dAdo»), R, Vat. 


2180 cal wo xaip’ Svat deicdy 


r’ ee, L. «al yaipé uw’ i 'vat B: xal pos xaipe pw’ J “vat Vat.: cal por xép’, ovat 


A, R, L*. 
7’ el Gems A, R, L?. 


L231 7’ F (sic) Oéuus L: 0° 9 Oéuse B, T, Vat., Farn., and so Elms: 
1282 wos 8 dy dO\os yeyws MSS. (Hermann ros o’ for 


wus 5"): Dindorf conject. rws d» dyrdy bvra ce: Mekler, rus 3 a» Epvos Al-yéws. 





dwarra curdcarplyeer : ‘no people 

are gentler, or of larger sympathies, or 

more Lectura “eaar throughout life.’ 
1128 «d8ds 8 duwe «.r.d., ‘and I 


‘have experienced these qualities which I 


vequite (acknowledge) with these words’: 
cp. Ph. 602 (the gods) Epy’ duvvovew xaxd, 
requite evil deeds. The stress is on 
aSes, which is interpreted by the next 
v., &@ ydp etc. Better thus than, ‘and 
I am conscious that I requite these merits 


‘(merely) with these (feeble) words.’ For 


that sense we should need something like 
gavrcs 8 dudvww ol8a Trois \6ys rdde.— 
Others render: ‘And as one who has 
had experience I thus be tsa these say- 
ings (about Athens),’ raS¢ being an ad- 
verbial cogn. acc., as O. 7. 264 743° 
sil rovuod warpds|trepuaxotua But 
TO tots Aédyors would then refer to 
what others say of Athens, whereas it 
red refers to what he himself has just 
sai 


1131 2 patoe, x. airis. ad Oluis, 
‘if it is lawful,’—a reverential or cour- 
teous formula usu. employed when the 
speaker believes that the act zs lawful, 
as fr. 856. 14 ef pos dus, O€ues 52 rarnO¥ 


éyeu, | Acds rupayve? whevudver,—if it 
is lawful to say so,—and it és lawful to 
say the truth,—she (Aphrodite) sways 
the heart of Zeus: so 7r. f., ete. 
Here, however, the impulse of Oecd. is 
abruptly checked by the thought that he 
is defiled :—alro. vi gwrw; ‘but what 
am I saying?’ 

1182 wesc’. Hermann’s change 
of 8’ to e’ isn , since otherwise 
the sense would be, ‘and how could I 
wish to touch a mas,—I who,’ etc.; when 
dv8pdé¢ would be unendurably weak. But 
the words d@\s08 yeysis are clearly sound. 
&8es being a euphemism like cungpopa 
said of a defilement or crime (0. 7. 99). 
There is no justification for the bold 
change rws dy dyvdy byra oe (Dind.), 
or the still bolder rws 8° dy Epvos Al-yéws 
(Mekler). Cp. the words of Heracles 
(when stained with blood-guilt) to The- 
seus, Eur. H. F. 1233 ’*, © ranal- 
wwp, avéctor plac’ éndr. ; 

ale ovx= aca: cp. O. 7. 1526 od ris 
od SyAw wodcrwy rais ruyas éxéSiere; 
(n.): fr. 871 Swrov ris bons ovxl Kray- 
yare;—enAlg xaxev, O. 7. 833 xydid’ 
duaury cuppopas ddrypévnv. fbvorixog: 
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I know these things, which with these words I requite; for what 
I have, I have through thee, and no man else. 

Stretch forth thy right hand, O king, I pray thee, that I may 
touch it, and, if ‘tis lawful, kiss thy cheek.—But what am 
I saying? Unhappy as I have become, how could I wish 
thee to touch one with whom all stain of sin hath made its 
dwelling? No, not I,—nor allow thee, if thou wouldst. They 
alone can share this burden, to whom it hath come home.— 
Receive my greeting where thou standest; and in the future 
still give me thy loyal care, as thou hast given it to this hour. 

TH. No marvel is it to me, if thou hast shown some mind 
to large discourse, for joy in these thy children, and if thy first 
care hath been for their words, rather than for me; indeed, there 


2133 ric L (not 70), but the accent has been added by S. 
Nauck, who brackets the word, proposes xaxwr: Dindorf, duuw. 
1137 ov 8’) ov 7 L, with 3 written above. 


Nauck conject. xaxd. 
1239 ofr’ d ri} obra re A: 


wpovBakes Vat. 


odroe Ti R. 


is nought to vex me in that. 


1136 §Sporauw MSS.: 
1136 rade] 


1242 ovr’ Elms.: ovd’ Mss.—apotAaBes] 


1142 Nauck brackets this v.—dpos] Bédos Vat. 





Plat. Phtleb. 63 D ap’ Ere wpogdeia®’ bputy 
ras peyloras néovds Evwoixous elvpas...; Cp. 
on O. 7. 337-—ovn Eyeyd oe, sce. OO\w 
Ovyety: tS" obv, nor inaced will I allow 
it (el cal od Odras). 

ipus is indeed lepés (287), as the 
suppliant of the Eumenides, and edoefijs 
(i2.5, as obeying the word of Apollo; 
but at this moment he feels that, in the 
eye of religious law, he is still formally 
what Creon has just called him—ra- 
Tpoxrévos and dvayros (944). Contrast 
the more passionate strain of his words 
in O. 7. 1413, when he urges the The- 
bans to cast him forth—fr’, d&tdoar’ 
dydpos abXlov Orysiv. To touch him—he 
there says—can defile no one, because 
his unique doom places him apart. 

1135 Bporay is cha by Nauck 
to xaxue, and by Dindorf to éuw (‘my 
affairs’), on the ground that dp is 
needs definition. But if the preceding 
words leave any need for such deGnition 
it is supplied in the next v. cd ig ae 
wepeiy rade Only those who, like his 
daughters, are already involved in the 
family sorrows can show him the offices 
of affection without fear of a new stain 
from the contact. 

1137 avroe, /.¢., ‘from where thou 
now art,’—without drawing near to re- 
“ceive an embrace. Cp. //. 19. 76 row de 
kal pertarey dvat avdpay "Ayaudurwe | 


auréddev é€ 28pys, vd’ dv» phooacw 
avagrds,—from where he sat, without 


rising. 

lias de 168° typdpas: cp. El. 14 
toodve’ és Ans: 2b. 961 és roodrde rot 
xpévou (to this time of thy life). 

1199 £. off & TV «.7.X.: lit., ‘if you 
have used somewhat great (wAdov) length 
of speech’: (ov=droujow. Cp. Thuc. 
5- 89 obre per’ dvouarwr Kaduw...uKoS 
Meywe Arirroy rapétoue. tr (adv., 0.7. 
969) courteously softens the phrase.— 

vuadeus fixe = rePavyaxa: cp. 817: 
Plat. Phaedr. 257 C row déyor 8¢ cov 
wddos Gavyacas fxw, and 2. 258 B ovx 
ws urepppovoirvres,... aX’ we reOauua- 
cores. For the perfect, see on 186 ré- 
Tpoper. 

2141 ovr’: see cr. n. and cp. on 
450. Toupov wpotAafes «.7.X., re- 
ceived their words first, in preference to 
speech with me. We need not supply 
érovs with rovsol, which=‘my part,’ 
‘what I had to say’; cp. 77. 1068 ef 
Toupdy aAvyeis wadAor. The verb rpo- 
AauBdvery nowhere = wpoapeicial ri 
Twos, to prefer one thing to another. It 
is wpd roupov which here suggests pre- 
ference, while wpotAaBes merely expresses 
priority in time. 

2142 ydp=‘indeed,’ conveying an 
assurance. 
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> b) 4 a 4 4 
ov yap Adyourt tov Biov omovddlopey 
Aapmpov mroctcGar padrov % rots Spwpevors. 
2 


Seixvups 5+ ay yap apo’ ov apevedunv 


1145 


ovdey oe, tpéoBu: tacde yap mdapey aywr 
{doas, axpaipveis Tov KarnredAnpevwv. 
XOTWS pev dyav pean, Ti det parny 
KopTew, a y eloer KavTos éx tovTrow guar; 


Adyos 8 ds eumérrwxey aptiws euot 


1150 


areixovt. Sevpo, cupPBarov yruny, ézet 
opixpos pev eizetv, aftos b€ Paupdoac: 
mpayos 8 arilew ovdév avOpwrov xpewv. 


Ol. 


@H. 


> » 
OUK OVTa, 


TiS €or, réxvoy Alyéus; Sdidackeé pe, 
ws pn eldd7 avroy pndev av ov tuvOdve.. 
haciv tw’ nuivy avdpa, oot pey EurroAw 

7 O€, TpooTETOVTA TwsS 


T1595 


Bop@ xabnoba r@ Tocedavos, rap’ @ 
Ovwy Exupov nviy’ wppadyny eyo. 


1148 xcorus pay aywr ofros gpéOn, ri Sef udryw MSS. and Ald.: in F the corrector has 
deleted uarny, and so Schaefer. xs puér 83’ d-yor Brunck: ychrws per dyow Heath. 


Meineke suggests xdwrws yey obros (omit 


KplOn. 


d-ycv).—For upeOn Naber conject. dce- 


1149 else] olon Vat.—rovrow} ravraw mss. See comment. on v. 445. 





2146 Selxvups 8’: cp. on 146 8rd 0’. 

2146 £ The usu. constr. is petSeas 
rua rivos, while Wevdex rid rc is com- 
paratively rare: and so here ov8éy seems 
to be adv., while dv (=7odrwr a) is gen. 
after Qpevodpyny. So I should take Plat. 
Legg. 21 A The rimhy Taw Epywr dpet- 
Nérw aw dy riv exddera yWebonra, ‘of 
which he has disappointed the contrac- 
sl ria an Soe of acc. into 

. is equally possible. G&poca: 1040. 
i147 For the gen. with dxparpvets 
cp. 1519: Eur. Hipp. 949 xaxGr dxhpa- 


TOS. 

1148 jpéoy: cp. Her. 9. 35 odrw dh 
wévre ogn...dyGvas rods peylorovs... 
cvyxaracpéer, helps them to conquer 
ix five of the most important contests. 
Nauck formerly conjectured dyev = ‘the 
captor’ (Creon).—Cp. on 1116. 

1160 £. dédyos, by inverse attraction, 
instead of an acc. Aédyor governed by 

U yvepuny as=ouvdidoxeya (cp. 
on 223). Cp. Eur. Phoen. 940 é« -yévous 
3 Sef Oaveiy | rodd’, 8s Spaxovros -yérvos 
dxxépuce wats. When the antecedent 
is thus drawn into the case of the relat., 


the case is more often the acc.: see on 
56 réwor. Aéyos here=a subject for 
consideration (ep. our ‘argument’ in the 
old sense of ‘theme’). i 
presented itself to me: so Plat. Prot. 
314C wepl rwos Adyou eAcyéueda 3: Huiy 
xara The dddv dvérecer. 

oupBadrod » not ‘collect your 
thoughts’ (Bla st but ‘contribute 

ton, 3.¢ help me to decide what 
should be done. Fer. 8. 61 (Adeimantus 
in the council of Greek leaders) rédu... 
Toe Genworoxcdéa wapexéuevoy obrw éxé- 
Aeve yrdpas cupBdrAAcc Gas, ‘he said 
that T. should have a city to represent 
before he contributed his views.’ Plat. 
Polit, 198 c (if we should decide) év)- 
Adgaz...dxxAnolay..., dfetwas 52 xal rip 
l&wray xal rdw Drury Enpsoupyay wepl 
Te Thod xal wepl récur yowuny EvuBar- 
éo Oat. 

1162 dwetv Gavpdom: for the inf. 
act., cp. on 37, 461. So O. 7. 777 
(réxn) Oaupdoa pdr dfla, | orovdis ye 
pévroc THs éuys ob atla. 

1153 dv@pewov, emphatic (as O. 7.° 
977, Cp- 46. 1528 Ovyréy Ser’), A mortal 


—--—* 
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Not in words so much as deeds would I make the lustre of my 
life. Thou hast the proof; I have failed in nothing of my sworn 
faith to thee, old man; here am I, with the maidens living,— 
yea, scathless of those threats. And how the fight was won, 
what need that I should idly boast, when thou wilt learn it from 
these maidens in converse? 

But there is a matter that hath newly chanced to me, as 
I came hither; lend me thy counsel thereon, for, small though it 
' be, ’tis food for wonder ; and mortal man should deem nothing 


beneath his care. 


Or. What is it, son of Aegeus? 


Tell me ;—I myself know 


nought of that whereof thou askest. 

TH. A man, they say,—not thy countryman, yet thy kins- 
man,—hath somehow cast himself, a suppliant, at our altar of 
Poseidon, where I was sacrificing when I first set out hither. 


1150 oyos MSS. : Novyor Ald., Brunck: Adyou H. Estienne.—éurerruxey A, B, R 


éxaéwrwxer L, F, T, Vat., Farn. 


yrapny] yropy Suidas. 
ov 


de A, F, R, L?.—dv@paorwy Mss.: dx@pwrov schol. 
1166 col wey Eurodw] Nauck conject. col y’ ouérrodw. 


F : d&puwyuny the other Mss. 


cannot read the future, and therefore can 
never be sure that an incident, seemingly 
trivial, will not prove momentous. 
12648. rl 8 lon; cp. 311.—8Bacnd 
pe os pr} elBd7’. The prj is due to the 
Imperative: cp. PA. 253 ws under eldér’ 
toc pp ww axorropets: 10. 4185 we unxér’ 
Evra xeivoy dv pda wba: Plat. Rep. 327 C 
ws rolyuy uh dxovcouévwr ofrw Savodabe. 
3 ob, instead of ds xj, sometimes stands, 
however, with the ic. (esp. in gen. 
or acc. absol.), although the verb is 
imperative: Eur. Afed. 1311 ws odxér’ 
berew civ réxvaw, opberife 34: Lys. or. 
27 § 16 ph...dfyplous ddlere,...dorep 
rod dvelSous GAN’ od ris Syulas avrois 
pédor. And, when the verb is sof im- 
perative, ds od im such cases is normal, 
as Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 3 Taw 8 dde\pay 
dueroiow, wowep éx rodiray per yryvo- 
pédvous plrous, d& ddehpuw 82 od yyvo- 
wévous: Thuc. 4. § ér ddvywple éxacdrro, 
@s...00x Uwoperodvras: 6. 24 Epws évé- 
wece Tos waow...éxrevoa,...ws...00der 
d» cdhadeicay peyddny Stvausr. This is 
against referring pr el8dé7’ here to a cause 
independent of the imperative, viz. to 
the mental conception implied by os: 
for though (¢.g.) ¢3i8atas ws pr eldéra 
could megn, ‘you instructed me on the 
“supposition that I knew not,’ usage indi- 
cates that ws ov« eldéra would then have 


1181 orixew 1 L, F: ordyxovr the other Mss.— 
1183 obdéy’, made from ovdév, L: ovdéy’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 


2166 we (sic) w’ ddér’ L, F. 
12659 dpuwuy L, L*, 


been preferred. 
2166 % ply, ethic dat. (81).— 
twrokty : cp. 637. As Theseus was re- 


turning from the rescue, word had been 
brought him that a stranger had seated 
himself as a oe on the steps of 
the altar of Poseidon at Colonus (see on 
§3). This man said merely that he was 
a kinsman of Oedipus; and that he wished 
to speak a few words to him (1162). The 
fact that he was not from Thebes, but 
from Argos (1167), seems to have been 
inferred from something in his dress, for 
Theseus says that he does not 4nxow whence 
the man had come (cp. 1161). Poly- 
neices took this precaution of becomi 

a lxérys because he did not know what 
power might now be at the command of 
the paternal anger which he foresaw (cp. 


1168). 

vra wes: lit., ‘having some- 
how rushed to’ the altar: z¢. he had 
come in the absence of those Coloniates 
who had hurried from the sacrifice to the 
rescue (899), and no one had witnessed 
his arrival. (Cp. 156 rpowécys, o15 érac- 
weowr.) wes could not mean, ‘for an 
unknown reason.’ 

1268 £. Bape with wpoowerdévra, 
rather than locative dat. with catjo€a:: 
with the latter cp. 1160 Od«nua, 1163 
Wpa (O. 7. 1§ wpoohpeda, tb. 20 Oaxei, 
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OL. 
OH. 


Ol. 
OH. 


OI. 
OH. 


ZOPOOKAEOYS 


modamov ; Ti tpooxpylorvra To Oaxnpart; + 1160 
ovx olda minv & cov yap, ws A€youvai por, 
Bpaxuv tw’ airet pvOov ovx oyKou mheéwv. 
Towov Ti; ov yap nO €dpa opixpov déyouv. 
got daciv avrov és Adyous ee *pdvor 
airew amelUew + aadahws ths Sevp ddov. 
tis Or av etn trHvd’ 6 tpocbaxav Spay ; 
Spa Kar’ “Apyos €t Tis Upiv éyyerrs 


1165 


éof, datis av wou tovTo mpooxpylor Tuyeir. 


OI. 
OI. 
OI. 
OH. 
OI. 


pen pou SenOns. OH. 


A ? 
@ pidrrare, axes ovmep el. OH. ri 8 €or cor; 
payparos moiov; héye. 1170 
» 9 ? 4 “A > & Ly € Ud 
e€o.d axovwv tavd os éof o mpootdrys. - 
~ ” i 

kat Tis ToT éoTiv, ov y éyw Weampi TL; 

a ee 
mais ovpds, avat, oTvyvds, ov Adywy eyo 


akywor av avdpav eEavacyxoiuny Kdvwv. 


@H. ri 8’; ovx axovew €or, kat py Spay ad py 


1260 xpocxppfornr: L. 


1175 


1164 £ col gaciv airdy és Nbyous EGeiy poNbr|r’ 
alrey dwedOew dodadis ris Seip’ 800. 


I read with Vauvilliers, who corrects 


poddvr’ to pévor, and adds r’ after dwed@eiy. Other conjectures are: (1) Musgrave, 
) 


pbvov 7 for podby\7’. 
Gddorr’ | alrety dredbed. 


(2) Heath, poddvr’ | alrety dredOeiv 7’. 
1168 rpocxppfa B, T, R, 


(3) Nauck (formerly 
at., Farn. 





and 1. 2 n.). In Eur. Fipp. 
745 xépwy was restored by Heath from 
MS. xlpuw (v. J. valwr): where Attic 
poets have only xupéw. /?. 23. 821 has 
xipov: Hom. Hymn. 5. 189 xipe: and the 
form was used by the Alexandrian poets. 
It seems unnecessary, then, to conjecture 
xupuy Edvor (Blaydes).—rviy’ appdpny, 
‘when I frs¢ set out,’ lit., ‘when I pro- 
ceeded to set out’: s.¢. when he left the 
sacrifice, summoned by the cry of the 
Chorus, 887. 

1160 r@ Gaxypan, instrum. dat.: 

- as in tpormrey (cp. on 123). 

1161£. gov seems to be an objective 
gen. with pm, a colloquy with thee 
(cp. éuay Adoxay, 167). We find alte 
Twa, Tapa Tivos, Tpbs Twos, etc., but never 
the simple gen. alrw ruos (like Séopual 
rwvos).—otv« Syxov widev, on a subject of 
no great pretensions,—s.¢. not so impor- 
tant as to demand any great exertion 
from the old man. Cp. Eur. PA. 717 
Exes rev’ Syxoy rdpyos ‘EAAjrww wdpa. 
This seems better than to take Syxov 
here as= ‘effort,’ a sense which it bears 
(in a different context) below, 1341 Bpa- 


xet adv byxy (non magna mole). If we 
rendered, ‘of no great co ” (h4. 
length), ovx Syxov widow w merely 
repeat Bpax vv. 

21264, Heath’s insertion of 7 after 
dme\Oeivy is necessary, unless we adopt 
Nauck’s ¢\@eiy Od\owr’, 3.¢. ‘they say 
that, wishing to confer with you, he asks 
that he may retire safely from his journey 
hither’ (his journey to Attica from Argos): 
but this throws too much stress on fhe 
return. Vauvilliers seems clearly right 
in restoring povov from the MS. podévr’. 
The latter would go with @&\Gew: ‘they 
say that he asks that, having approached, 
he may confer with you’: but this is 
weak; and it would be even worse to 
take podévr’ as=‘after his arrival’ (at 
Colonus). pdvov fits the tone of the 
context. The suitor prefers his request 
in as modest a strain as possible. 

1267 xar “Apyos. This brings the 
first flash of light to Oed.,—he remem- 
bers Ismene’s words (378). Cp. on 1156. 
rovro is best taken as acc. after rvyeiv: 


cp. 1106 n., and O. 7. 1155 ri wpooxpy- [~ 


fur padeiw; But it might, of course, be 
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Or. Of what land is he? What craves he by the suppli- 


cation ? 
TH. 


I know one thing only ; they say, he asks brief speech 


with thee, which shall not irk thee much. 
OE. On what theme? That suppliant posture is not trivial. 


TH. 


He asks, they say, no more than that he may confer 


with thee, and return unharmed from his journey hither. 
Or. Who can he be who thus implores the god? 
TH. Look if ye have any kinsman at Argos, who might 


crave this boon of thee. 
OE. O friend! 
Ore. Ask it not of me— 


Say no word more! 
Tu. Ask what ?—Speak! 


TH. What ails thee? 


OE. By those words I know who is the suppliant. 
TH. And who can he be, against whom I should have 


a grief? 


OE. My son, O king,—the hated son whose words would 
vex mine ear as the words of no man beside. 
TH. What? Canst thou not listen, without doing what thou 


1169 & ¢&rar’ lsxee of ({ from v) rep ef L.—toxes B, F, Vat.: toxe L?: éricxes A, 
R: exes T, Farn.—o ¢idrare, oxes Heath: @ didrar’, foxe o’' Doederlein.—oirep 


L, with most Mss. : Hep (sic) T, Vat. 
1172 by 7’ éya) by ay yw Vauvilliers. 


acc. after wpooxpyfot, ruxeiy being epex- 
egetic inf. 

1169 cys ocdwep af, ‘stop where 
thou art,’ é.¢. ‘say no more’—do not go 
on to urge that I should receive this 
visitor. Cp. Eur. 7. A. 1467 oxés, uh 
pe wpodlays: Hipp. 1354 oxés, drepyxds 
owu’ dvaratow. This correction (Heath’s) 
of the Ms. teyes is much better than 
Doederlein’s toxe co’. While the intrans. 
te is common as ‘hold!’ (Plat. Prot. 
349 & etc.), we never find &e ge in that 
sense. 8° tere oar; ‘what is the matter 
with thee?’ Cp. 311. 

1170 yparos wolov; The con- 
struction S¢oual gov rivos, though less 
freq. than S¢oual god rt, occurs in good 
prose, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 3. 19 dedperoc 
Kupou ddos DAgs rpdéews. 

21171 dxovev revd’, hearing these 
words (1167): cp. 418: for rawé’ refer- 
ring to what precedes, 787.—8s =Ser«s: 
O. T. 1068 uiprore yrolys 89 el: At. 1259 
pabuw &: ef. Plat. AMfeno 80D repl dpe- 
ris, 8 lor, yw perv ovw ol8a. Her. 9. 71 
yevoudyns \éoxns bs yévaro abruy dpurros. 

®wpooratns, one who presents himself 
before a god as a suppliant: so 1278: 
schol. 6 lxérys, 6 xrporvecryxus ry Bwpy. 
Elsewhere the word always = ‘protector’ 


1171 xpocrdrys] rpécrporos Hartung. 


or ‘patron’ (as O. 7. 303, 411, 882, 77. 
209). Cp. £4 1377 9 oe (sce. réw 'Awd)- 
Awva) woAda ah | ae? ay Eos Acrapet 
wpobarny xepl, ‘have oft come before 
a with offerings of my best in suppliant 


1172 Sv y bye Wass, who is he, 
to whom I could possibly have any 
objection? See note in Appendix on 
170; and cp. Aesch. P. V. 292 od« forw 
Bry | pelfova potpay veluan’ 7 col. Dis- 
tinguish 561 drolas dtagicraluny, which 
is not strictly similar (see n. there). 

1173 £ ¢ has greater force 
through its endear ‘my son, king—a 
son whom I hate’: cp. 1615 o«Anpds. 
Adyov: for the gen. cp. 418 Mywra 
dvipev,=Dr-yioy Ff warrds D\dov dxdpds 
(Aéywr), more reluctantly than the words 
of any one else. The e is similar 
to that by which a Greek could say, 
wupaulsa dwetlrero é\acow To warpos 
(Her. 2. 134), instead of ri r. w., or 
jv 6 xarip. Cp. O. 7. 467 n. More 
often the words would mean, d\ytor 7 
was dos drfp (so oluas edduorr’ dvOpanrwy 
Aéyeww, Plat. Jo 530). 

1276 2 pi: ‘suck things as thou dost 
not wish’ teal non cupias: cp. 1186, 
73 0. 
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ACELS 5 


ZODOOKAEQY2 


ti wou TOVO eoti AvINpov Kuve ; 


Ol. eyborov, avat, Pbéypa rovf yet warpi: 


OH. 


AN. 


\ 4 b ? #Q9 3 6 a 
Kal pn p avayKn mpooBdAys Tad’ eixadel. 
add’ et TO Oaxnp eEavayndale, oxdzee: 

s 4 > fon “ ¢ 
pH wor mpdvor 7 Tov Geov dvdaxréa. 
warep, miGov por, Kel véa Tapaweow. 

A » > » o 
Tov avdp éacov Tovde TH 


? Ca ~ “A a s 
xipw mapacyey rq ep F a Bovderar, 
KQL V@V UITELKE TOV KaC’yVNTOY podeLW. 


ov yap oe, Odpoe, mpos Biav rapacrace 
yvouns, & py vor cupndépovra. déFerar. 


oyav 


axovoa, Tis BA\dByn; ta Toe 


nupnd’ épya Te hoyw pyvieras. 
Epuoas avrov: wore pndé Spwrra oe 


A on , / > Ra , 
Ta Tav Kaxiotwy SvoceBeotar’, w WaATEP, 


1176 7ovd’ Elms.: rovr’ MSS. 


written above, L. 
Cp. V. 353 


2187 dxod' cat: rie BAdBn 


1180 
n & avrot ppevi 
1185 
¥ KaKOS 
1190 


1178 elxadciy Elms.: elxdOew MSS.: cp. on Vv. IOrs. 
1181 relfov F.—xal d L, L*.—vea without accent L. 
1184 yyy] viv R.—riv roy L, with three dots over the first : 
-L. The first hand seems to have written 


L183 dex 8’, with 0 


dxotea:, meaning dxovec: (imperat. aor. midd.); and when this was corrected, the accent 


was left: cp. 1113, 1124.—xaAds MSS. (xa\a B, Vat.): caxws Herm. 


1188 ypnydr’] 


cipnudv’ L*.—Epya] Epyw (sic), B, Vat.—Blaydes conject. evpnuér’ Epyy xod yy. 





1276 The emphasis is on xAtbey, not 
on tovd’: ‘why is it painful to thee to 
give this man a hearing?’ Theseus has 
no need to ask, ‘why is it painful to thee 
to hear ‘hts man ?’—for he knows already 
how Oed. had been treated by his sons 
(599). The sense is thus the: same as 
if we kept the Ms. rour’: ‘why is this 
thing painful to thee,—namely, to hear?’ 
(Cp. PA. 1121 Kal yap éuol roiro pére 
BH prdryr’ awrwoy: and O. 7. 1088. 
But, when the question has already been 
put in an abstract form (ovx dxodew fore 
etc.), it would be tame to reiterate it 
in the same form. By rov&e it is adapted 
to the particular case. Cp. 1117 rodde 
Xp KAVew. 

1177 rovr’ (art. omitted, as 
629), ‘that voice’—his son's. The blind 
man could not express loathing more 
vividly: cp. 863. xe, has come to be: 
O. 7. 1819 Geois y’ ExOcoros yxw. (Not, 
‘has come hither.’) 

1278 py p avdyxy mpocBdAgs, ‘do 
not force me to the necessity’ of yield- 
ing,—the dvdyxn being, as it were, a 
rock on which his course is driven: cp. 


Aesch. Zum. 564 Tov wpls BdBow | Eoparc 
epogpahae.. cher’ We cannot pro- 
perly call this ‘an inverted expression’ 
or ph po dydyxny wpooBddys, which 
would suggest a wholly different image: 
cp. 77. 255 Spxoy aurw wpooBadwr: tb. 41 
éuol wixpas | wodvas...rpoo Badu. —edxa- 
Octv: cp. 862, ae 

1179 £ 13 Odenp’ (1160), his sup- 
pliant pa at the altar of Poseidon, in 
whose name he implored the boon. &€ayv- 
ayxafe: cp. 603. If we point at exéra, 
as is best, then 43}...7 is elliptical: ‘(be- 
ware, I say) lest.’ Cp. Plat. Gorg. 462 & 
TIQA. rivos Aéyets ravrns; (‘what callin. 
do you mean?’) ZQ. ud d-ypouébrepor 
7d ddnOés elwety, ‘I fear it may be 
scarcely courteous to say the truth.’ 

pagar Gcov, respect for the god : 
Andoc. or. t § 56 elxov...€ §xouca..., 
wpovole wey TUR CvyyerGy cal Taw dlrwyr, 
wpovolg 8é ris wédews drdoys. Cp. on 
O. 7.978. vAaxréa, must be observed, 
like puAdocew véuor, Spxia, etc. For slight- 
ly different, though kindred, uses of the 
verb, cp. 626, 1213. 

1181 mov po, ‘comply with me,’ 
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wouldst not? Why should it pain thee to hear him ? 

OE. Most hateful, king, hath that voice become to his 
sire :—lay me not under constraint to yield in this. 

TH. But think whether his suppliant state constrains thee : 
what if thou hast a duty of respect for the god ? 

AN. Father, hearken to me, though I be young who counsel. 
Allow the king to gratify his own heart, and to gratify the god 
as he wishes ; and, for thy daughters’ sake, allow our brother to 
come. For he will not pluck thee perforce from thy resolve,— 
never fear,—by such words as shall not be spoken for thy good. 
But to hear him speak,—what harm can be in that? IIl-devised 
deeds, thou knowest, are bewrayed by speech. Thou art his 
sire; so that, e’en if he were to wrong thee with the most 
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impious of foul wrongs, my father, 


1189 «dgucas Heimsoeth.—jre Mss. (made from uijre in L) : unde Dawes. 


1290 ra raw xaxlorwy dveceBecrdrww MSS. 


L has dvecBeordrwy, with the 


second o written above by S.) The following conjectures may be noticed :— 


t this wish, as Z/. 1207: while rel@ov 
is rather, ‘be persuaded,’ as 6. 1015, and 
above, 520.—xel where ei cal would be 
ee cp. 661. wha: see on 751: cp. 
1116. 

1182 £ dv dvSpa révS, Theseus 
(cp. 1100). ‘ Allow him at once to gratify 
his own mind (his hinted desire that 
Polyneices should be heard, 1175), and 
to gratify Poseidon as he wishes to do,’ 
t.e. by granting the prayer made in Po- 
seidon’s name. The whole phrase xépw 
wapacxeiy belongs to both clauses; d is 
acc. of respect. The subj. to 
is Theseus, not 6 0e5s.—These two vv. 
mark two leading traits in the character 
of Theseus—his sense of justice (dpevt), 
and his piety (Oe). 
ee ee here=ovyxwpe, ‘con- 
cede to us that...’; so wapelxew in 

211865 £ wapacwdon, se. 6 vahae 
ros. Cp. Ant. 791 od Kal dexaluw ddl- 
xous | ppévas wapacrgs él AwBg, ‘thou 
wrenchest the minds e’en of the just unto 
injustice, for their bane.’— @ prj =(ravra) 
& wh (1175), ‘in respect of such words as 
shall not be spoken for thy good,’—a 
tribute, marked by feminine tact, to her 
father’s judgment. Aéderar is always pass. 
in trag.: cp. 581 dnAwcerat, and see on 
0. 7. 672. 

211287 xaxes is Hermann’s easy and 
certain correction of the MS. Kaus. 
‘Evilly devised deeds are disclosed by 
speech’: #.¢. even supposing that Poly- 


neices és harbouring ill designs, the best 
way to discover them is to converse with 
him. Cp. Ant. 493 grrct 3’ 6 Oupds rpdc- 
Gey npjoda croweds, | rar under dpdws év 
oxéry rexywyévwy,—where the bad con- 
science is supposed to bewray itself even 
before (wpécGer) investigation. With 
xades, the words are merely ‘a rheto- 
rical generality,’ as Campbell (who re- 
tains it) says: #.¢ speech is a 
thing, ‘for it is by speech that all man’s 
best discoveries are revealed.’ But surely 
we need something more relevant to the 
matter in hand. 

1189 ff. Meineke rejects the three 
verses, 1189—1191, because (1) gucas 
avréy is too abrupt: (2) it is too much to 
tell Oed. that he must bear anything 
from his son: (3) the phrase ra rap xa- 
xlorwy etc. is indefensible... As to (1), 
few readers can fail to perceive that the 
‘abruptness’ is both forcible and pathetic 
at the moment when she tums from 
colder and more external arguments to 
the plea of natural affection. As to (2), 
it is enough to observe that Antigone 
means, ‘The relationship between nt 
and child is indelibly sacred. No wicked- 
ness on your son’s part can alter the fact 
that he is your son.’ As to (3), see 
next n. 

1190 SveoeBiorar’, d (Dawes) seems 
right : it amends the Ms. td rev caxlo-rey 
SvoceBeorrdrewyv by simply striking off the 
final v. ‘The most impious among the 
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Béuis oé y' elvar netvor avtidpay KaKws. 
GAN *éacov: eioit yarépos yovai Kxaxai 
‘ b | LP allt ? 4 o 

Kat Ouuos o€vs, ad\a vovGerovpmevor 

ditwv érdais éerddovra: diaw. 

ov & eis éxeiva, pn Ta VvoV, dmrooKdTeEL 
TaTp@a Kat pntpea mya arabes: 

Kay Kewa. levooys, old éyd, yuwoe: KaKou 
Oupov red\euTHV ws KaKT) Tpooyiyverat, 
éxets yap ovxt Bad ravbupyjpara, 
TUY Tov GdépKTaV OppdTwY THTapLEVOS. 

3? 9 e sv a ”~ ‘ 9 N 
GAN nv elke’ Aurapew yap ov Kado 
(1) Toup: rd rw» xdxora (adv.) SuveceBecrdrwy, approved by Porson on 
ur. Hec. 618 (=620 Dind.), and received by Brunck, Elms., etc. (2) Toup’s 
later emendation, made also by M ve: Ta rin xaxlorey xdceBecraruy. f3) 
Reisig: ra ruw xaxlorwy dvoceBéorar’ dy, where dy goes with dy, Reisig’s correction 
of elvas, inv. 1191. (4) Dawes: rd raw xaclorwy dveceBécrar’, @, received by most 
of the recent edd.—Wecklein thinks v. 1190 spurious: Meineke rejects all the three 
vv., 1189—r191. 1191 Oéus MSs. and most edd.: 0éu» Dawes, M 
Heath, approved by Porson: Elmsley has @éju» in his text, but supports 0éys in hi 
note. gol Jeyrdy elvac Hartung, 1192 d\)’ adroy L (from adrév): the other 
mss. have either dAX’ a’rév or GAN’ a’rdy: in A oe is written above, and R has d\Ad 


ceavréy, as if the sense were ceauvrov (xaxws Spdoes). Elmsley conject. dAX’ fa adrév 
(to be scanned as —-~): Blaydes, ddd’ Saurdy (sic): London ed. of 1722, dA’ acon, 


II95 


I200 


worst of deeds’ is a vehement phrase 
suited to the passion of the appeal. 
Among evil deeds, rd xaxd, those which 
outrage or kinsfolk form a class, 
ra dvcceBh. If xaxlorev were chan 

to xdxurra, the latter must be an adv., 


and Trav SvcosBeordray must be masc. : 


‘the deeds of men who in the worst way: 


are most impious.’ xaceSecrdrue (‘the 
of the worst and most impious 
men’) is less probable. 

1192 Oducs of y evar. The mss. 
here agree in the nominative. Vauvilliers 
suggested that éori might be supplied, 

ng of y eva in the sense of o¢ 
7’ 6rra, and comparing éxwy elva, etc. 
This may be rejected, as may also aseg 
ducceBéorar’ dy, with ey for dva: for 
then we should require ovd¢ in 1189. Is 
O4rs, then, indeclinable in this P rase? 
That is now the received view. It rests, 
however, solely on the fact that our MSs. 
have Oéucg, and not Oduye, here, and in 
four siher places, Plat. Gory. 505 D, 
Xen. Oec. rt § 11, Aelian Nat. An, 
1. 60, Aesch. Suppl. 335. Porson be- 
lieved that, with Dawes, we ought to 


read @ducv. That is my own opinion; 
but, as the question must be considered 
doubtful, I have preferred to leave Ofpis 
in the text, and to submit the evidence 
in the Appendix. 

1192 ddd’ avrév’ ec, etc., is the 
traditional reading, on which dAX’ atréy 
was a variant, adapted, seemingly, to the 
fatuous interpretation, ‘Nay, you will 
hurt yourself’ (see cr. n.). It is a ro- 
bust faith which can accept dX’ abrév 
as an iopesis. dA’ lacov, ‘ Nay, 
allow (him to come),’ is perhaps the best 
remedy, since we can suppose avrév to 
have ben an explanatory gloss which 
supplanted the verb. For the synizesis 
cp. O. 7. 1481 GAN’ fa pe, n. GAN fa 
atréy as=—-—~ is surely impossible for 
tragedy. Musgrave’s ddd’ el€ov is intrin- 
sically preferable to either, but leaves the 
corruption unexplained. I had thought of 
alSou wy (‘have compassion on him’). 
If avréy had supplanted vw, AIA might 
have become A.A. 

1194 €ewq8ovrar door, ‘are charm- 
ed out of their nature’: lit. ‘ are subdued 
by the charm, in their nature’ (acc. of 
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it is not lawful for thee to wrong him again. 

Oh, let him come: other men, also, have evil offspring, and 
are swift to wrath; but they hear advice, and are charmed from 
their mood by the gentle spells of friends. 

Look thou to the past, not to the present,—think on all that 
thou hast borne through sire and mother ; and if thou considerest 
those things, well I wot, thou wilt discern how evil is the end 
that waits on evil wrath; not slight are thy reasons to think 


thereon, bereft, as thou art, of the sight that returns no more. 


Nay, yield to us! 


It is not seemly for just suitors to 


which most of the recent edd. receive: Wunder, d4\X’ fa »w (so Herm., Hartung) : 


Dobree, dX’ fa rdd’: Musgrave, dX’ dyurow or add’ eltor. 


1194 étarddovra 


L (with gl. cararpavvovra), L?, F: eerddorra (or dterddovra) the other Mss. 
1196 éxeiva, uh] éxetvd wor Camerarius: a conjecture which Hermann also had made, 


but afterwards rejected. 


Reisig. 
Heath: ovx! Bad M 


ve, Brunck: 


2196 d'rdéeo L (it was never dradec). 
Adon L, and so (or Avons) the other MSS.: Aevooys Pierson. 
1199 ovx: Blasa (sic) L, F (odxt): ov Biaa the other Mss.: of Bliaa 
Hesych. s.v. Barbs’ 


21197 
(égons Toup: ddrAdbiys 


ddbyor, puxpdw’ Lopoxdffs 


8e Oldlrod: dy Kodwrg: ov Bad, dyri ro? dora xal ronddd. 


respect). Plat. Phaed. 77 © dN’ tows 
évc ris xal dy thyuiy wais, oris Ta Tatra 
PoBetras’ rotroy ody reipwpeda reife ph 
Sedcévas roy Odvaror Worep Td wopmodcaa. 
"ANAL xph, bon 6 Luxpdrys, drdadecy 
abry dxdorns hudpas, Ews dv diterd- 
onre (‘charm him out of us’). Plut. 
De Iside @ Os. 384 A ra xpotyara ris 
Népas, ols éxpwrro wpd ruw Orvuw ol Iiv- 
Oaybpen, rd Euwades kal ddovyor ris 
Wux7ns ékexddovres otrw xal Oeparet- 
ovres, ‘subduing by the charm (of music) 
the passionate and unreasoning part of 
the soul.’ Phaedr. 267 D épylca: re ad 
woddovs dua Sexds drip yéyove, cal rdduy 
Opytonévocs érdduy «ndreiv, ‘soothe 
them, when angered, by his charming.’ 
Aesch. P. V. 172 pedoyrdooas re.8o8s | 


- éwandaiow.’ The frequency of the me- 


taphor is due to the regular use of érydai 
in the medical practice of the age: thus 
Pindar describes Cheiron as using (1) 
incantations, (2) draughts, (3) amulets, 
(4) surgery (Pytk. 3. §1), and Plato’s 
list of remedies is the same, with catoeas 
added (Rep. 426 B). In Od. 19. 457 
an é¢ryé} stops hemorrhage, and in 
[Dem.] or. 15 § 80 is applied to epilepsy. 
Sophocles 77. roor has ris yap dordés 
(=éweydds), rls & yxaporéxyns | laroplas, 
8: rhvd? arnv | ...xcaraxndjoe; As. 582 
Opnveiy erwids mwpds roywrrs whan. 
Lucian mocks the notion that a fever or 
a tumour can be scared by an dvona 


Georéacor 7 pow BapBapxty (Phslops. 9)- 

Cp. Shaksp. Cymébeline 1. 7. 115 ‘’ti 

your graces | That from my mutest con- 

science to my tongue | Charms this re- 
rt out.’ 

1196 £. dxeva, away yonder, in the 
past. warpea xal p., connected with 
them: so Ant. 856 rarpgow 8’ éxrivas 
tw’ GO\orv. He is to turn from his present 
causes for anger (td vuy) to the issues of 
his former anger—when he slew his sire. 
unrpea, because the slaying prepared the 
marriage. 

1198 redcvrijy, result: Her. 7. 157 
re 5¢ ed BovrevOdrrs rpiyyuare Tedeurh ws 
7d éxirar xpnoTh dOéha érvywecOa. For 
the constr. cp. Amé. 1242 delgas & dy- 
Opdrraccs rhw dBouNay | Sow péyioror dy- 
Spt wpdoxeras iobons 

1199 f fr para (cp. 292), ‘the 
food for ate (on the verils of 
anger) which his blindness might furnish— 
itself due to an act of anger, the climax 
of acts traceable to the anger in which he 
slew Laius. Cp. 855. 

1200 ddipxrwv: ‘being deprived of 
thy sightless eyes,’=‘being deprived of 
thine eyes, so that they shall see no 
more,’ the adj. being proleptic: cp. 1088 
roy edaypoy Dn. THT@pevog: the pres. T7- 
ricGa denotes a state (‘to be without’), 
not an act (‘to lose’); cp. Hes. Op. 
408 wh od pev alrys Dror, 6 3’ dovnra, 
od 5¢ ryrg, ‘and thou remain i want.’ 
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4 r4 vo 2 A A RA 
Otkata mpooypntovew, ovd avTov pev ev 


TATKXEW, 170. 


é 9 9 3 o o 
ovra © oux ériotracGat rive, 


OI. rékvov, Bapetay ndovnv vixaré pe 
¥ 


Aéyovres: Eotw 5 ovy Srrws viv didror. 


1205 


povov, £é&’, etrep Kevos BO édAevrerat, 
pndeis Kpareirw THS euns yuyns more. 
@H. daaf ra rods’, ovyt Sis ypnlw Krvew, 
@ mpéoBu: Kopmev 8 ovyi Bovdopa: ov 8 av 


“A » + ? , e ” 
oas tof, édyv wep Kapé tis oly Oeav. 


1204 idorhy] Blaydes conject. 3% ydpev, or ddou. 
1208 «xh\vew MSS.: A\éyew Wecklein. 


conject. éorw 3’ wo’. 


I210 


orp. XO. doris TOU wddovos pépous xprler TOU perpiov mapets 


1205 fcrw 3’ obv] Nauck 
1209 £ « rpécfu' 


Kopwety ouxl Boddoua’ av (sic) dé | owe [oO édvwep etc. L. After xouweiy, S inserted 
3°’: above ov &é¢ he wrote 8¢ oe, which can hardly have been a mistake for o@ 8: 
rather he meant, xourety 3' ovxi, BovAopa 3é¢ ce | caw, obec. Scaliger saw that oar 


1202 £ Notice the dat. wpocxp7- 
Lovewy (with xadén), followed by the acc. 
atrév with wrdcxew, and wafévra with 
éxlgracda:. A literal version shows 
the reason :—‘It is not fitting for the 
askers of just things to sue long, nor 
that a man should himself be well-treated, 
and then not know how to requite it.’ 
Importunity is here viewed as touching 
the dignity of the suppliants ; zxgratitude, 
in its moral aspect.—ov8’, sc. xadév dors. 
Cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 175 d&tow éwrioyeiv, dAX’ 
ob« érerxyOjvas.—ovn t: with 
the inf. after ob xadéy éor: the normal 
negative would be x7, or u} ob: but of is 
treated as forming one word with the 
inf.: cp. J7. 24. 296 ef 86 ra ov-duce, 
rlvay=auelBerOac: see on 220. 

The structure of 088° avrdv...rlvay il- 
lustrates the Greek tendency to co-ordi- 
nate clauses: cp. Isocr. or. 6 § 54 wis 
ovx aloxpéy,...riy per Edpirny cal ray 
*Aclay perrny weronxdva: rpowaluy,... 
bwép 3@ rhs rarpléos...unde pula» udxapy 
galvecOar pepaxnuévous; We sometimes 
meet with the same construction in 
English: eg. ‘For one thing I am 
sorry, and that is that the English Govern- 
ment might have prevented the conflict 
with one single word, and yet has not 
thought it necessary to interfere.’ 

1204 £. The stress is on Papelav: 
‘Grievous (for me) is the gratification (to 
yourselves) in regard to which ye prevail 
over me by your words; however (8” otv) 


it shall be as ye wish.’ Sovijy is a bold 
acc. of respect with vexare, suggested by 
the constr. with a cognate acc., »lxny 
wex@re, since the pleasure is secured by 
the victory. Cp. on 849 xa». We can- 
not well take 78. with ‘ye pre- 
vail over me in’ (or ‘by’) ‘ speaking of a 
pleasure’ etc.—8’ otv: cp. Ai. 115 od 3’ 
ot... | xp@ xepl, ‘well, then, i thou 
must).’ 

21206 Qevcerar: this form occurs 77. 
595, Aesch. P. V. 854, Seeppl. 522: not 
in Eur., Comedy, or Attic prose, unless it 


be genuine in Lys. or. 22. 11. The Att. 
fut. is us. - 
1207 xparedre tris & qs, ‘be- 


come master of my life,’ acquire the power 
to di of me,—alluding to the The- 
bans’ plan. for establishing him on their 
border (cp. 408). tis dp. . is merely 
a pathetic periphrasis for éyoi: see on 


1208 xAvev is not perfectly cour- 
teous, as Wecklein says, who reads 
A¢yav, — perhaps ri are But for «Asay 
it may be plead at, just after so 
si a proof of good-faith and valour, 
Theseus might be excused if he showed 
a little impatience at the reiterated fears 
of Oedipus. Cp. their conversation at 
648—656. Besides, ra rowtr’, a phrase 
which implies some annoyance, must refer 
to the fears just uttered, rather than to 
pledges which should allay them. 

1209 £ If 8’ is omitted (with Weck- 
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sue long; it is not seemly that a man should receive good, 
and thereafter lack the mind to requite it. 

OE. My child, ’tis sore for me, this pleasure that ye win 
from me by your pleading ;—but be it as ye will. Only, if that 
man is to come hither,—friend, let no one ever become master 
of my life! 

TH. I need not to hear such words more than once, old 
man:—I would not boast; but be sure that thy life is safe, 
while any god saves mine. 

[Exit THESEUS, fo the right of the spectators. 


Cu. Whoso craves the ampler Icngth of life, not content to 


ought to be ows. Adopting this, Dindorf gives, xoureiy 8° ovxl BovrAopa ov 3’ 
wy | ows (o8’. Wecklein, & xpéopu (xounwew oxi BotdAoua)’ od ows | aw for8" 
Meineke, c@ 82 | cw of3'.—ogfy] curfer L, cwge L*, F. 1211 = The first hand 
in L first wrote Soria rAéovor pépove | rod perpiov, omitting Tod before rAéovog, and 
Xpigec after udpove : these two words have been supplied by (I think) the first hand 


itself, though with a finer pen and paler ink. 


lein) after xopweity, we must either make 
koprety ovxl BovNouas a parenthesis (as he 
does), or else point thus: xd\texr | & 
wpécBu, etc. The abruptness would add 
a certain spirit to the words. But the 
8” after xopwety may well be genuine, 
if we conceive him as checking the im- 
pulse to remind Oed. of the prowess 
already shown :—‘ however, I do not wish 
to boast.’ ov 88 | ode Cott could not 
mean, ‘know that you are safe’: dv is 
indispensable : and the choice lies between 
(1) cv 8" dv | ows Cr’, and (2) cd oes | 
ev (oO. F rc (2) it may be said that the 
MS. o@y i .r0re easily explained by it, 
and that 8 might have been added to com- 
plete v. 1209: for (1), that it is nearer to 
the actual text (in which w@v may have 
sprung from » superscript), and that 
oes is more effective if it begins the verse 
in which oafy follows. 

1211—1248 Third stasimon. (1) 
Strophe 1a11—1224 = antistr. 1225— 
1238. (2) Epode 1239—1248. See 
Metrical Analysis.—The old men of 
Colonus comment on the folly of desiring 
that life should be prolonged into years 
at which man’s strength is ‘but labour 
and sorrow.’ The helpless and afflicted 
stranger before them suggests the theme, 
which serves to attune our sympathy, as 
the solemn moment of his final release 
draws nearer. 

1211 f% Sens ros woves p. Xpri- 
fe, whoever desires the ampler portion, 


1212 wapels] Bothe conject. 


Leav (epexeg. inf.) that he should live 
(through it), wapels, having neglected, 
t.¢. not being content, Tov perplov (xpz}- 
fey), to desire a moderate portion: 4.¢., 
‘whoever desires the larger part (of the 
extreme period allotted to human life), 
and is not satisfied with moderate length 
of days.’ jt. with gen., as Ai. 473 
Tov paxpol ypyfew Blou, which also illus- 
trates the art. with wAéovos: cp. O. 7. 
a otro: Blov wo rot paxpaluwwos wéGos. 
or xpff. Tov wh. p., Lebay, instead of 
Xput Teav rd wAdov pdpos, cp. 1755: 
t. Crifo 52 B obd’ ériOupla ce Gdns 
wodews 083" d\A\ww vip EraBer elddvac. 
mwape(s, if sound, must be construed in 
one of two ways: (1) as above, which is 
best: or (2) in Hermann’s way, rapels 
roo perplov (xppiwr) fwew, ‘negligens 
vivere modicam partem expetens,’ scorn- 
ing to live with desire only of a modest 
span. Others make it govern , 
‘neglecting the moderate portion,’ and 
for the gen. Campbell quotes Plat. Phaadr. 
235 E wapéyra row... dyxwpuedfecr. 
Liddell and Scott (7th ed.) give the same 
citation along with this » which 
they render, ‘letting go one’s hold of 
moderation,’ #.¢. giving it up. But the 
active wapéyas never governs a - (in 
the nautical rapévac ro wodds, ‘to slack 
away the sheet,’ the gen. is partitive): 
and a reference to Plat. Fhaedr. 233 & 
will show that ro? has nothing to do with 
the inf., butismasc. The passage runs:— 


Strophe. 


LJ 
QvT. 
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2 (dew, oxavoovvay durdoowy év eo Karddndos éorat. 
8 éret modha pey ai paxpal audpa. xaréfevto Sy 1215 
4 \Umas éyyurépw, ta tépmovra § ovK ay iors omov, 


gy > ? i 
5 oTay TLS és WA€ov Té 


8 rou *Séovros: 6 8 émixoupos ivorédeoTos, 1220 
7 Aldos Ore poip avupévaros 
8 dAupos ayopos avarépnve, 


9 Odvaros és reXeuTay. 


py hova Tov arava wKg A\Syov: 70 8, eret Harp, 1225 


wdpos: Schneidewin, répa (and so Blaydes): Verrall, wapéx. 


1213 fw) 


gwd» Hartung (reading ray perplov).—guvrddecuw] dpeftuw Maehly. The Trichinian 
text (T, Farn.) has cxasoovvay aiei puAdeowy, against metre: but Triclinius sup- 


osed these vv. to be povorrpogixd. 


1218 £ rou, | Stay} dor’ dy L: so 


lor éwéray, or Swwor’ dy) the other uss. In the marg. of L the true reading is 





riya ole: \é-yorra ws xp} 1H Epuwrs Udo 
9h dpwrre xaplferOa, rapévra rou per 
Td dpbvcpow dyxwpucdtecy, rob 82 rd 
Edppor WPéeyety, dvayxaia yor brra, dr’ 
ON’ drra Hew Ad yeu; 1.¢., ‘if he omitted 
to praise the sense of the one (rot uév, the 
non-lover), and the folly of the other (rod 
3d, the lover).’ 

Hartung explains his rdv perplov ra- 
pels | Ledy as ‘neglecting the life of mo- 
derate span’ (sc. uépovs). Though the 
phrase rd pérpror wapels (‘in neglect of 
due limit’) occurs in Plato Leggy. 691 C 
(quoted by Wunder), it seems very doubt- 
ful whether wapels is sound here. The 
conjecture wépa (Schneidewin) is possible, 
but derives no real support from the fact 
that rapa rd xalpoy xal rd uérproy occurs 
in the schol.’s loose paraphrase. Verrall 
ingeniously proposes mapék, which, 
however, does not occur in Tragedy. 
Possibly ro6 perplov mpoOels, ‘in prefer- 
ence to the moderate portion.’ 

oxaioc., perversity, folly : cp. Ant. 
1028 av@adla ra cxacéryr dbddoxdve. 

dooeyv, cleaving to: Eur. Jon 735 

> atluw yerrnrépur | 70 gpudAdoces. 
Cp. 626, 1180. @ dhol, me iudice, v 
denoting the tribunal, as O. 7. 677 (n.) 
éy...rotod’ (eos, ‘just in their sight’: Plat. 
Leggy. 916 B dadicagécOw 52 by riot rar 
larpww 


1214 #. af paxpal | au., the long 
days (of any given long ife), woAAd pry 

xatéGeyro are wont (gnomic aor.) to 
lay up full many things, Avwas (gen. 


" sing.) ¢yyvrépe somewhat near to grief: 


f.e. advancing years are apt to accumu- 
late around men a store of cares, regrets, 
sorrows, —in brief, a store of things which 
are nearer to pain than to joy; while, 
meanwhile, the joys of earlier days have 
vanished. 

Adwas byyuripe is a sort of eaphemism : 
cp. Amt. 933 oluo, Oardrov robr’ éyy- 
rdrw | rodres dgixra:, ‘this word hath 
come very nigh unto death '"—+#.¢, threatens 
imminent death. 

The middle xcararl@ec@ac is con- 
tinually used in Attic of ‘storing up,’— 
either literally, as xapwrods, Oncavpods, 
otroy,—or figuratively, as ‘fp, «xAdos, 
@ilav, &Opay. Therefore ‘.-vould not 
render xaté@evro simply, ‘s .: wx,’ as if 
the meaning were that many things, once 
‘near to joy,’ are moved by the years, 
and set down nearer to grief; though 
this view is tenable. (Cp. Ar. Ran. 165 
A. ra orpdépar’ abfis \duBave. | EZ. x, 
cal xaradéabas ;}—Not, ‘oft (wodAd) lay 
up griefs (Adwas acc. pl.) nearer (us).’ 

oun dy (os Swov (sc. dori, as 4%. 8go0 
dvdpa ph Nevocvew Srov): cp. Aesch. Zum. 
3o1 7d xalpew wh pabbd’ Srov dperar, 
Rares not where to find joy in thy 

1220 £ ov Sdovros (Reiske) is in- 
dicated by the schol. in L, rod perplov, 
rou lxavov, and is, I think, true. The 

hrase, Stay wicyg rig ts wilow Tov 
lovee, means, ‘when one has lapsed 
into excess of due limit’ in respect of 
rolo life, t.¢. when one has out- 
ived those years which alone are enjoy- 
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desire a modest span, him will I judge with no uncertain voice ; 
he cleaves to folly. 

For the long days lay up full many things nearer unto 
grief than joy; but as for thy delights, their place shall know 
them no more, when a man’s life hath lapsed beyond the fitting 
term; and the Deliverer comes at the last to all alike— 
when the doom of Hades is suddenly revealed, without marriage- 


song, or lyre, or dance,—even Death at the last. 
Not to be born is, past all prizing, best; but, when a man 


preserved by S: yp. Srou &r’ dy mis. 


hath seen the light, 


1220 rot Séovros Reiske: rod OéXorros 


Mss.: L has the gloss written above, dyrl rod perplov, rod lxavov, which fits déorros, 


but not Oé\orros. Mu 
mann: 003" mt xodpoo L (S in m 
003" dxixopos L?, R: ovd’ érixoupos 


ave, 7ToU o@évorres, and so Blaydes.—é 8’ éxixovpos Her- 
+» Oluac Kopos), F : od’ éwi xdpos A, Vat. (én): 
usgrave. 


1221 £ Martin conject. ddupos 


dxopos dyunévacos | uoip’ Sr’ “Aides. 1226 gdival rw’ for diva: riv Blaydes.—gary] 





able, and at which the line of the uérpio» 
pépos (1212) is drawn. wéoy (cp. rirrew 
els xaxd, etc.) s ts a joyless decline 
of life, with decay of the faculties. 

The vulgate rov @f\ovros would be gen. 
of 7d 0éXo» (see on 267): ‘when a man has 
lapsed into excess of wish,’ z.¢. of wish 
Sor prolonged life ; not, of self-indulgence ; 
for the whole gist of the is that 
joy is left behind by simply living on: 
the satiety of jaded appetite (which can 
befall the young) is not in point here. 

ly tov vros in this context 
is not Greek. Blaydes, reading rov oOéy- 
ovros, explains, ‘when a man has out- 
lived his strength’: but could wéey és 
widor -roO of. mean, ‘live to a point of 
time beyond 70 ¢8.’? 

& 8° dwlxovpos loorf\ecrros, ‘and the 
succourer (i.¢., the deliverer from life's 
troubles) comes at the last to all alike,’— 
when the doom of Hades has zl eaplens 
—‘namely, Death at the end.’ e man 
who craves Jong life has the same end 
before him as the man of shorter span,— 
viz, death; the only difference ts that 
the long-lived man has to go through years 
of suffering which the other escapes, until 
death comes to him as a welcome éwi- 
xoupos, Cp. At. 475 rl yap wap’ syap 
nuepa répreaw Exe, | wporbeica xavabeioa 
rod ye xardaveitv; ‘what joy is there 
in the sequence of the days,—now threat- 
ening, now delaying—death ?’ 

teordierros might be defended as act., 
‘making an end for all alike,’ (see ex- 
amples on 1031,) but is better taken as 


J. S. IL 


asa lit., ‘accomplished for all alike,’ .e. 
orming the 7éAos for them. The phrase 
réhos Gaydrowo was in the poet’s mind, 
and has blended itself with the image of 
a personal deliverer. (Cp. on O. 7. 866, 
ee) ais ee ee oe = 
ass.) wit a doom paid alike 
i 3 #.¢. all Hag begs in paying the red 
bute of their lives to Pluto. is may be 
right; but the accumulation of epithets 
on potpa becomes somewhat heavy, while 
érixoupos is left in a long suspense. 

1222 £ dvupdvacog: to death be- 
longs the Opyvos, not the joyous song of 
the marriage procession, or the music of 
the lyre, with dancing: cp. Eur. /. 7. 
144 Ophvas Byxetuat, ‘ ras ovx evpoucou 
Modwas | dd\vpas éXéyors. So Aesch. (Supp. 
681) calls war Exopor dxl@apy Saxpvocydvor 
“Apn: cp. Eur. Zro. 121 dras xedadeiy 
dxyopevrovs: Aesch. Lum. 331 Suvos df 
"Epvtwr | ...dgoppuscros. 

dvamédnve, hath suddenly a Serta : 
Zl, 11. 173 (oxen) ds re Aéwy epdfnce 
pokaw dy vyucrds duotyg | wrdoas’ ry 3¢ 
r iy dvagdalvera: alxds S\eOpos: ‘he 
turns all to flight, and to one of them 
sheer death appeareth tsstantly.’ Cp. 
dvaxt Sa bivas viv & Abyov 

12265 py divas rev dw. ving : 
lit., ‘Not to be born exceeds every possible 
estimate,’—of the gain, as compared with 
the loss, of being born. 46 das Méyos is 
strictly, ‘he whole range of possible a pre 
ciation: for the art. with dras cp. Thuc. 
6. 16 wepl raw drdvrwy dywrlserba, for 
the sum of their fortunes: i. 6 rhp 
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Anti- 
strophe. 


od 


194 


ZOOOKAEOYS 


2 Bnva. tKxetDev cOert rep qxet modv Sevrepoy ws 


TAX OTA. 


e or b , a 
8 ws EUT ay TO veo Tap) Ko 
4 ris *mrhaya modvpoybos ew 


9 adpootvas pépov, 1230 
2 U4 


» 
; Tis OV KapaTuy Ev; 


5 dOdvos, oTacels, Epis, payat 


6 Kal povot- TO TE KaTdpepmrov émrdédoyye 


1235 


4 > 3 4 
1 Tupatoy aKxparés dmrpoodp.dov 
8 ynpas adirov, iva mpdrarra. 


9KaKa Kakwv EvVOLKEl. 


giy Nauck, on Maehly’s conject. 


xeto’ Owb0er wep Ket: 


év @ Tidpwy 00, ovK éya pdvos, 


1226 xeider 50ev rep yxer] Blaydes conject. 
bree, xeic’ S0ev dv wep yxp. 
tung, and in 1231 ris wAayx09, taking it with e617’ dy». 


1229 sappy] rapels Har- 
1230 «xovpag made from 


xougac in L. The v was first o.—¢épaw L, L*, F: pdpow the other mss.—Nauck 
conject. xodgpos dppocivas yéuwr: Mekler, xodgas dgpocdvas Epor, taking 7d véow as 


arxacay Svvauy rhs ZixeNas, the fotal 

wer. Rate the gain of being born as 
high as you please; the gain of #of being 
born is higher. Two other ways are pos- 
sible :—(1) ‘Not to be bom excels the 
whole account,’—t.e. excels all the other 
things (joys, sorrows, of life) that come 
into account. The drawback to this is 
the somewhat strained sense of Adyov. 
(2) ‘Stands first on the whole reckoning,’ 
(rév ad. Adyow being cogn. acc., or acc. of 
respect)—#.e. when a balance is strack 
between the good and the evil of being 
born. This seems too cold and cautious 
for the context. 

The form hints that Soph. was thinki 
of the verses of Theognis (425 ff.) whi 
the schol. quotes, without naming that 
poet, as familiar (rd \eyépervor) :—rdv- 
roy pdy ph Piva éxxPovlocw dpu- 
rov, | ud” dadely adydas dédos HeXlov, | 
gtrra 3’ Swws dacora widas 'Atdac reph- 
oat | xal xetrfac xodAhp vip drveccduevor. 
Diog. Laert. 10. 1. 126 quotes Epicurus 
as censuring these lines, and remarking 
that a man who really thought so ought 
to quit life,—é» trolup yap atrg rovr’ 
tor. Cic. Zuse. 1. 48. 115 Non nasci 
homint longe optimum esse, proxtmum 
aulem quam  sesiperg mori: where he 
translates the lines of Eur. (fr. 452) éxpiv 
yap huds oddoyor rovoupévous | ror duvra 
Opyvety eis 8c’ Epyera: xaxd: | row 3 ad 
Gaydvra xal wéywr rerauudvor | xalporras 


eddnuotyras éxréure Sbpwr. Alexis 
(Midd. Com., 350 B.C.) Mavd8payopifo- 
peévn 1. 14 OdKoUW Td ToAdOs TaY copiaW 
cipnuévor, | rd wh yeréoOas per xpdrioréy 
dor’ del, | éway yévyra: 3’, bs rdxuor’ Exar 


Tédos. 

tral Gayy, when he has been born, cp. 
974: for subj., 395. 

1226 e MS. Bia xeOev S6er wep 
Yee. is usu. defended as an instance of 
‘attraction’; but it is harsher than any 
example that can be produced. . Thus 
in Plat. Crito 45 B roAdaxod per yap 
kal dd\Xoce Sroe dv ddlxy dyarhoovel 
oe, where Dove stands for AA by 
attraction to dros, it is not preceded by 
a verb ing to PRvas here Who 


Pic’ badbey, as Blaydes proposed. Cp. 
Tennyson, ‘ The oe of Arthur,’ (of 
man’s destiny,) ‘From the great deep to 
the great deep he goes.’ 

wond Sebrepov : easily the second-best 
thing: Thuc. 2. 97 % Baccela (} rar 
"OSpucwe)...rav...d» rH Bipwry 
éyévero xpnudrew wpocdsdy,...loxvt 82 pd- 
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this is next best by far, that with all speed he should go thither, 
whence he hath come. 

For when he hath seen youth go by, with its light follies, 
what troublous affliction is strange to his lot, what suffering is 
not therein ?—envy, factions, strife, battles and slaughters; and, 
last of all, age claims him for her own,—age, dispraised, infirm, 
unsociable, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe abides. 


In such years is yon hapless onc, not I alone: Epode. 


nomin. (‘ubi iuventas nugis delectari desiit’). 1231 wdaya Herwerden (Vau- 
villiers had suggested wAdyn, Dobree rd6y): widyxOn Mss. : rls rhd-yxOn wore pdx 00s 
&&w Schneidewin: ris udy8os rod\vwrdaycros EEw Nauck. 1283 £. 0ér0r...xai 


¢bvos Faehse: ddva...xcal POdr0s MSS. 1236 xardwreurrov L, L*, T, R, Farn.: so, 
xardpeurroy B, Vat. 


too, but with % written over the first x, A (from «xardreurov), F: 


xs xal orparoi rhiPe wodd Sevrépa pera 
The row Zxvdw~ (where ‘easily second’ 
suits the context better than ‘decided! 
inferior’). woAv with compar., as //. 6. 
158 rodd déprepos, Thuc. 1. 35 FoAd...é 
wheloms alrig, etc. (but roAAy...xpwroy 
Ant. 1347). 

1229 & ds «br av...napdrev In; 
The first ates to sa in Ayo ae 
passage is :—Does Sophocles here speak 
of 7d véoy as a brief space of joy before 
the troubles of life n? Oris rd véov 
itself the period of fierce passions and 
troubles? The former, I think. Cp. 4. 
§52 ff. (Ajax speaking to his y son) 
xalro. ce xal wiv rodré ye {modr Exw, | 6000- 
vex’ ovter Tuvd’ érawbdive xaxi. | dv rp 
gpoveiy ytp pndév FSurros » | fas rd 
xalpew wal rd AvweicAas uabys. | ...réws 
32 xoddoas rretpuacw Bboxou, véay | Yuyny 
dréd\\wy. Tr. 144 7d yap éy Ta0- 
otcde Bboxera: | xwpoow abrov, xal mw 
ov Oddrwos Geod, | oud’ SuBpos, obd2 wvev- 
parewv ovdey xdowei, | dN’ fSevats duoy- 
Gov déalpe: Blor, etc. 

wapy, then, must be taken from rap- 
inp, not from mwdpeyu, unless we are 
prepared to write ¢épe, and boldly to 
alter rus wAdyy6n, etc. For wapq(‘remit,’ 
‘give up’), cp. Eur. Zro. 645 wapetoa 
wo0ov: Plat. Rep. 460 EB éxecddy rh 
dturarny Spdpou dxuyy wapy. 

1231 tls wdayd (Herwerden) is the 
best correction yet proposed for the Ms. 
vs wAdyx8y. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 151 ws 
dy mug wrdrryy xarépGapras rodvs | bABos : 
Eum. 933 wXryal Bibrov. For other 
interpretations and conjectures see Ap- 


pendix. 


1283 0dvos (see cr. n.), the root of 
so much evil, is more naturally placed 
before ordoras, while oévor is more fitting 
oe than at the beginning of the 

1286 ff. xatdpeprrov, ‘di ed,’ 
because often spoken of as prvi ad 
drop éxt yihpaocs obdqg, yhpai Avypq, etc.). 
Shaksp. As You Like /¢ 2. 3. 41 ‘When 
service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age, in corners thrown.’ 

trv\dvtoyxe, ‘next (ér:-) falls to his lot.’ 
Cp. Pind. O. 1. 53 duépSea réd\oyxer ~ 
Oapuvd xaxaydpos (Dor. acc. pl.), ‘sore 
loss hath oft come on evil-speakers,’ a 
gnomic perf., as here. Here, too, we 
might understand réy dy@pwror: but the 
verb seems rather to be intrans., as oft. 
Aayxavw: Eur. Hel. 213 alaw Sucalew ris 
raxer, axer: Od. 9. 159 és 8¢ éxacryp | 
évvda Neryxaroy alyes, ‘fell to the portion 
of each ship’: Plat. Legy. 745 D xadee- 
pica: Td Naxdy pépos dxdory ry Oey. The 
ellipse of the object here is made easier 
by the notion which the verb conveys, 
‘'tis the turn of old age next. "—Not: ‘he 
obtains old age next. 

dxparés, ‘weak’: Eustath. 790. 92 
dxpares éxeivés dow, ob 7d dxdd\acror, 
GAAG 7d woody wdperu, ws “7 Exovra rip 
éporra xparety davrod. So Hesych.s.v., 

uoting Eur. in the lost Aeolus. Cp. 

A. 486 xalrep ww axparwp 6 rij, 
xwhds. Perhaps an Ionic use of axparys, 
for Hippocr. has it in this sense (4 pA. 
1247): in Attic grose it always means 
‘without control’ over passion or desire . 
(snepotens). - 

1238 «axa xakayv, ‘ills of ills,’ 
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196 EO0SOKAEOYE 
wdvrobev Bopevos as tes 1240 
dcr xuparomhyg Xeepia, KAoveirat, 
as Kat Tévde KaT’ axpas 
Seal Kuparomyeis 
drat khovéovow det Evvovcan, 
ai pev am dediov Sucpay, 1245 
ai 8 avaré\dorros, 
ai S ava péooay axtiv’, 
ai 8 e&vuyxiav amo “Pinay. 
AN. Kat pny 60° qpir, as couKey, o févos, 
dvSpav Ye pouwvos, @ warep, Se opparos 1250 
doraxri eiBav Sd.xpuov 53 odourropel. 
OI. ris ovrtos; 3 AN. Ovmep Kat wddat Kareixopev 


yvopy, mapeote Sevpo Toduveixns ode. 


2240 ravroder)] Torrid ies 
L, and so (or afre) L?, F, Vat. 
most MSS.: vuxeds B, T: 


=‘ worst of ills’: Fog 7. 465 dppnr’ dpph- 
rev (n.).— : Cp. 1134. 
1240 £ ieee dard, a shore ex- 


to the north wind, and so lashed 

y the waves (xvparow)r€) which that 

wind raises, yapepla, in the stormy sea- 

son. Cp. Ant. 592 orévy Bptpovew dx 

remMipyes axral (in a par com ). 
So 7r. 113 wodAd + 

9 vérov 4 Bopéa ris | ‘rouar’.. {oe (of the 
troubles of Heracles). 

1241 £ «ar’ dxpas, ‘utterly,’ in the 
sense of ‘violently’: perh. with a remi- 
niscence of Od. 5. 3 3 (quoted by Camp- 
bell) ws dpa pu» elxdvr’ Piace péya xipa 

Kar’ dxpns, ‘the great wave smote down 
on him’ (Ody: sseus on his raft): eee 
201 wpfhoa car’ dxpas (of engi: 
ou -—«uparoayds, breaking | il 
ows. 

1245 #. Compare this poet. indi- 
cation of the four points of the compass 
with the prose Ee oo, ee in Xen. Anad. 
3- §- 15, tng apos towépay, wpos a 
onufplar, xpos Apcrov.—dva plocvay 
tty’ = ‘in ee region nile the noon-tide ray,’ 
3.¢. these waves of trouble are supposed to 
be driven by a south wind (cp. 77. 112, 
n. On 1240). 


1244 dra A, T, R: afre (from afre) 


21248 al de ruxlay dxrd jeray L and 


pale Lachmann, led by the schol. cadotor ‘Plraa 


1248 ‘Piwav. Arist. Meteor. 1. 13 
(Berl. ed. 350 6 6) be” adrip 3a rh 
dp«xroy brép ris doxerns ZavOias al 
karobpevac ‘Pirat, wep Gy Too peyé- 
Oovs Navy eels of Aeyduerae ASyoe pvO- 
It is fortunate that this 
is extant, sh , as I think it does 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that Soph. 
‘bersed are ot Seythn’ are 

nd utmost as represen 
the North. Aristotle’s words prove ae 
the real biel for « o- Pier 
was thoroughly familiar, 
Sparta (660 B ee fr. nn 
Spos EpOeor (axOéow Lobeck) 
pedralvas orépvov. Fetaatous Aly pi 
B.C.) fr. 96 (Miller) rods 32 ps siesorged 
trrép ra‘ Plraa pn olxeix lrropet. Damast 
of Sigeum (his younger contemporary) 
fr. 1 wo 8 'Appacray i) ‘Placa bp, 
e& aw are Bopéay rvetv, xdva & atra 
uiprore E\delrew’ trép 88 ra Spy ralra 
“‘TwepBopéovs xalhuew ‘ls riw trépay 6a- 


bye Tire, 


Nascar. For the of Sophocles, these 
mountains bel holly ta to the region 
of m and so were all the more 


ee for his purpose here. The Ro- 
man poets, too, used the ‘ Rhipaei mon- 
tes’ to denote the uttermost North (Verg. 
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and as some cape that fronts the North is lashed on every side 
by the waves of winter, so he also is fiercely lashed evermore 
by the dread troubles that break on him like billows, some 
from the setting of the sun, some from the rising, some in the 
region of the noon-tide beam, some from the gloom-wrapped 
hills of the North. 


AN. Lo, yonder, methinks, I see the stranger coming hither, 
—yea, without attendants, my father,—the tears streaming from 


his eyes. 
OE. Who is he? 


AN. The same who was in our thoughts 


from the first ;—Polyneices hath come to us. 


Spy Aéyes Be aura dyedxia x.7.\.—trd for dxd Vat. 


1250 For dydpaw 


ye potvos Dindorf conject. dedpav dix’ Drwy: Wecklein, avdpay y’ (or dxdpuw, 


= on v. 260) Epyuos: Heimsoeth, dydpar povwiels. 


the. 


Geo. 1.240, etc.). The name ‘Pira 
was only pewal,—the ‘ blasts’ of Boreas 
coming thence. nrexiey. wrapped in 
gloom and storm; cp. 

Others, not taking periv as a name, 
render: (1) ‘ From the nocturnal blasts,’— 
but this would not sufficiently indicate 
the north. (2) ‘From the vibrating star- 
rays of night," like A/. 105 rauqeyyeis 
dorpwv | purds. But there would be no 

int in saying that troubles come on 
Bedi us from the West, the Zast, the 

, and—the stars. There i is, indeed, 
a secondary contrast between the bright. 
ess of the South and the gloom of the 
North; but the primary contrast is be- 
tween the regions. 

1249—15655 Fourth éracddor, di- 
vided by a xoupos (1¢47—1499). Poly- 
Neices is dismissed with his father’s curse. 
Hardly has he departed, when thunder 
is heard (1456). heseus is summoned, 
and receives the last injunctions of 
Oedipus, who knows that his hour has 
come. Then Oedipus, followed by his 
aay Sapa and by Theseus, leads the way 
to the pars where he is destined to pass 


out of life uae), 
1249 «al pry, mises ona | the new 
ae ($49): pty ethic dat. (8 t). 


Spar ye potves (cp. 873), 

ean aes poadin at least,’ in contrast 2 
ata 722 doco fpxeras | Kpéuw 67 

piv ox dvev wrouruw, rarep. Ocdipus 


1261 acraxri] doraxra 


dreaded that his son, like Creon, would 
make an attempt to carry him off by | 
violence : cp. 1206 elwep xetvos ws” éded- 

cera, | undels xparerwetc.: and Antigone 
hastens to assure him at once that Poly- 
neices comes otherwise than as Creon 
came. He is alone, and in tears. For 
the gen. cp. 42. 511 god...udvos.—Others: 
—(1) ‘he, and no one else’: this seems 
somewhat weak. (2) ‘weeping as no man 
weeps’ (but only women):—a modern 
view of weeping: it is enough to re- 
member Achilles and Aeneas. 

1261 doraxtl has i in 1646. The 
general rule (Blomfield gtossar. Aesch. 
P. V. 216) is that such adverbs, when 
from nouns in 7 or a, end i ine (as avro- 
Boel): when from nouns in os, in «, which 
is more often short, but sometimes long. 
For € cp. éyepri (Ant. 413), veworl (£7. 
1049), cxuitorl (fr. 429), awpl (Ar. Eccl. 
741), dxdpurrt (id. 149), Swpeori (Eg. 989), 
the Homeric dasyort worl, etc. 
For f, dv orpuseri (4%. 1227), ax Spurrl (72. 
15. 228), dowovdl (8. ah dyunari (Od. 
4- 92), etc.—deoraxri, not ord-ydnp (still. 
alim): Plat. Phaed. 117 C éuod ye...de- 
raxri éxcdpes ra daxpva. So Eur. /. 7. 
1242 dordaxrwy...bdarwy, and Apoll. Rh. 
3 ee aorayés. —d8e= Sed po: cp. 1286, 


1252 nare(xouey yvoun, apprehend- 
ed: Plat. Aen. 72 D ot pévro ws Bod- 
Aoual yé rw xaréyw 7d épwrwpevoy. 


198 FSOPOKAEOYE 


NOATNEIKH2. 
oto, TE Spacw ; = TapLavTou Kaka. 
mpdo bev Saxpiow, mraides, 7 Ta. TOUO Oper 1255 


TarTpos yépovros ; dv fém 


s ért yOovos 


ou ohov epevpynk evbaS! éxBeB\npevov 
| abate ouv Toude, THS 0 Sua pihys 
yépwv yépovre TuyKaTgKnKey aivos 
mhevpay papaivuy, Kpari 8° ouparootepet 1260 
Kopn Oe aupas dKTEVLTOS @ooeray: 
: as eh 8, ws €ouxe, TovToOLTW oper 
Ta THs rahairys vn dvos Openrnpua. 
ayes tmavahns ow’ ayay éxpavOavn: 
Kal MapTup@ KdKurTos dvOpatrav Tpopais 1265 
Tais raLow WKew: Tapa, pn °E addov rv6y. 
GAN’ ore yap Kai Znvi aivOaxos Opovav 
Aides én’ épyos maci, Kai mpos coi, marep, 


trapactabrr a TaOY yap Tpaprywevav 
ak pev €or, tpoopopa & ovn €or Eri. 1270 


1286 warpds...xfovds] This v. was omitted in the text of L, but added in the 
marg. either by the first hand (as seems prob.), or by S. Nauck would omit it, 


and read &y evpnx’ for épetipnr’ in v. 1257. 
1289 -xivos Scaliger: rovos MSS. 


1254 £ 8Spdow, probably aor. subj. 
(cp. 478), though it might be fut.: cp. 
973 7h wadw; rl 8@ phoouas oluo. 
So Eur. Ph. 13!I0 ‘ol Kot, tl Spdow; whrep’ 
€uaurov 4 rod | créew Saxptoas, etc. 
The Phoenissae being the earlier play, 
it is possible that Soph. had it in mind, 
but it is quite as likely that the coin- 
cidence is accidental: it is at any rate 
trivial. 

21257 tvbdd’ &BeBAnpévoy, in exile 
here: Plat. Gorg. 468 D ef ris aroxrelyet 
rod 9 éxBddrva éx wédews 4 agpapetra 
xphuara (cp. éxalrres, of being exiled). 
We might understand, ‘ shipwrecked here,’ 
éxBdd\dA\w being oe used of casting 
ashore; but I the simpler version. 

1268 f£ scp. Zl. 191 dexet ovy 
CTOAG.—TH$ : see on 747.—yepay...wlvos: 
Od. 223. 184 odxos evpd +yépoy, reraday- 
pévoy avy (stained with rust): Theocr. 7. 
17 dugl dé of orhGecc: yépwv erdlyyero 
wéwdos (cp. anus charta, Catull. 68. 46). 
So Ar. Lys. 1207 dpros...veavias. ovy- 


1288 sucgiAns] Svorwhs Nauck. 


1261 discera (from digcera) L. 


araxney, has made an abiding home, 
emphatic perf., cp. 186 rérpoger (n.), 
1004. 

212660 «w\cvpdy papalvey can mean 
only that the squalor of the raiment is 
unwholesome for the body to which it 
clings. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 596 vécor...|... 
d papalye: we. We cannot render mere- 
ly, ‘marring the comeliness of thy form’ 
(as Ellendt, de sordibus corpus dehones- 
= : Lé 1 

1260 £ xpath épparoorepe, locative 
dat.: cp. on 313. iss al Her. 7. 
208 (the Lacedaemonians before Ther- 
mopylae) Tous wer 5h wpa yuuvatouévous 

Tay dvdpay, rovs dé ras xduas xrevifoue- 
your. The «refs was usu. of boxwood, 
ivory, or metal. —eoore4ras : it. 6. §10 
dui dé yaira | duos dlawovras. 

1262 d& ..Tobratow : but Ant. 
193 ddehpa révée. The dat. occurs else- 
where (as Plat. Zim. 67 £), but the gen. 
is much commoner. 

ope is taken by some as ‘obtains by 
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Enter POLYNEICES, on the spectators’ left. 


Po. Ah me, what shall Ido? Whether shall I weep first for 
mine own sorrows, sisters, or for mine aged sire’s, as I see them 
yonder? Whom I have found in a strange land, an exile here 
with you twain, clad in such raiment, whereof the foul squalor 
hath dwelt with that aged form so long, a very blight upon his 
flesh,—while above the sightless eyes the unkempt hair flutters 
in the breeze; and matching with these things, meseems, is the 
food that he carries, hapless one, against hunger’s pinch. 

Wretch that I am! I learn all this too late: and I bear 
witness that I am proved the vilest of men in all that touches 
care for thee :—from mine own lips hear what I am. But, seeing 
that Zeus himself, in all that he doeth, hath Mercy for the sharer 
of his throne, may she come to thy side also, my father; for 
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the faults can be healed, but can nevér more be made worse. 


[A pause. 


1262 rovracw gdopet} Blaydes conject. rotede ovuppépe.—On the v. 1. dépes (V") for 


opet, cp. v. 1357, O. Z. 1320. 
eats axovey.—raud Reiske : raAX\a MSS. 


1270 L has spécdopa, though it rightly gives xpoogopd in v. 581. 


begging’; but a conjecture to that effect 
would be hardly in place. Obviously it 
means simply ‘carries,’ and alludes to a 
wallet (wijpa) carried by Oed., for the 
reception of the owanord Swphuara (4). 
This was a part of the conventional outfit 
for the wandering beggar; so, when A- 
thena turned Odysseus into that guise, she 
gave him cxfrrpoy xal daxéa wihpnp, | 
wuxva puryarény dv 5é orpbpos Her doprip: 
‘a staff, and a mean, much-tattered wal- 
let; and therewith was a cord to hang it’ 
(Od. 13- 437). | 
1265 £ ‘And I testify that I have 
come to be, have proved myself, most 
vile in regard to thy maintenance’: 
Kew as 1177 ExOucror...qxe(n.). (Better 
thus than, ‘I, who have come hither, 
am,’ etc.) . tate catorw, dat. of re- 
spect.—pr °§ adXev: £/. 1225 HA. & 
POEypu’, aplxov; OP. unnér’ drAoGer rb y. 
1267 £ dAAd...ydp, ‘but since’: see 
on = Zyvi cvvOaxos Opdveyv, a sharer 
with Zeus on his throne: cp. on 13832. 
Where we should say, ‘an aétribute’ 
of godhead, the Greeks often use the 
image of assessor. Al8es, here compas- 
sion; see on 237. Aldws, as well as” EXeos, 
had an altar at Athens (see Paus. 1. 17. 1; 
cited on 160). Shaksp. Aferch. 4. t. 193 
(mercy) : ‘It is enthroned in the hearts of 


12366 rais caiow nxew) Wecklein conject. rats 


1268 rac: is wanting in L*, B, Vat. 


rer It is an attribute to God Himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, When mercy seasons justice.’ 

dw’ Epyous wacn, in all deeds: cp. //. 
4- 178 af@’ obrws éxl rao: xbdov Te- 
Aéoe:’ ’Ayapuéurow, ‘in all cases’ (as in 
thi 


is). 

kal wpds col, ‘igh to thee also.’ In 
this sense pds is usu. said of places (see 
to), very seldom of persons (except in 
such phrases as d rpds rots eo podé- 
rats fdeye, defore their tribunal, Dem. 
or. 20 § 98). In Ant. 1188 xAlvopuas | 
pos Susoaion= ‘sig .intc-their arms’: 
in As. 95 EBayas byxos ed xpos ’Apyeiwe 
orparg=on them; and so i. 97 «pds 
*Arpeldaceu. 

1269 £. Trav ydp tpaprnutvev: ‘there 
are remedies for the faults committed 
(s.¢. if Oed. will return to Thebes with 
Polyneices), while there is no possibility 
of adding to them.’ In this ap for 
pardon, the ‘faults’ most naturally mean 
those committed by the 5 emer. ut the 
vague phrase which he has chosen per- 
mits the thought that there had been 
errors on both sides. wpoodopd implies 
at once a confession and an assurance; 
the son has behaved as ill as possible; 
he could not, even if he would, add to 
his offence. Hartung’s dvadopa could 


avagopa . 
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ti ovyas; 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


purvnoov, @ TaTEp, TL’ py p amrooTpadys. 
oud dvrayeiBer p’ ovdév, GAN driudoas 
mépipers avavdos, ovd a pyvies ppdoas; 


? , > 9 ‘ AQ? > \ 2 ¢€ ld 
@ o7éppar avdpos Tovd, éuat & opainoves, 
b ~” “N 


mepacaT GAN veils ye KWHTAL TaTpos 
70 Svompocowtov Kadmrpooryyopoy ordpa, 


€ 4 2 ¥ A A 
OS Py pp aTipov, Tov Geov 


4 37a de > » 
OUTWS abn HE, pnoev avrevmav €7os. 


AN. éy’, @ radaizwp’, avros av ypeia mapet 


Ta ToMAa yap To. pyar’ 7H TépavTa TL 
7 Svoxepavavr’ 4 KatoutiocavTa THs 
TapeoxXe Purvny Tos adwryros tive. 
IIO. add’ é€epa- Kahas yap ée&yet ov pou: 
s' rd 


mpwrov pev avrov Tov Gedy srovcovpevos 


Hartung. 
Wecklein. 
B, Vat. 
duerpéowroy Nauck. 


not mean what he intends, ‘there is no 
possibility of recadling the past,’ but only, 
‘there is no possibility of referring the 
blame elsewhere,’—of putting it on other 
shoulders. 

1271 ri otygs; An anxious pause, 
while Oed. remains silent: cp. 318, 318. 

1272 £. py pw dwoctpadys: Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 5. 36 9 wal perdfjow ce; El od Bov- 
Ne, on. Kal ov« arocrpéfer pe 
worep dors; But the place from which 
one turns is put in the gen., as O. 7. 431 
aku» riavd’ arocrpagels.—aruidoas, of 
rejecting a suppliant, cp. 49, 286. 

1278 & owéppar’ : for the plur. cp. 
600. The v./. owdppa rdvSpds might be 
defended by 77. 1147 Kade 7rd way por 
oréppa cay duatuévuwy (cp. 6. 304); but 
the sing., when it refers to more than one 
person, is usu. rather ‘race,’ like owdpya 
Iedomtdww Aesch. Cho. 503. Cp. 330. 

dal 8’. When different relationships 
of the same person are expressed, the 
second is introduced by 84, without a 
preceding pév: Aesch. fers. 151 wyrnp 
Baoirtéws, | Baciiaa 8’ eu: Eur. Med. 
970 warpos véay yuvaixa, deowéry 3’ éuip: 
Her. 7. 10 rarpl ry og, adedpeg 52 éuy: 


12782 ovd’ arrayelBy L: od 3 avrape 
1278 «& oxépua ravdpis A (see comment.): o& owépua vy’ avdpds 
129797 dSvorpocacroy L and most MSS.: duempootroy B, T, Vat., Farn.: 
1278 ws wh mw drizov, rod] Blaydes conject. ws py 


1275 
€ Tpoorarny, 
1280 
1285 


dpwydv, vle pp ad avéornow pode 


« Meineke: oud’ avrauelec 


8. 54 ’A@yvaluy rods puvyddas, dwurg de 
ésropévous. 

1276 GAN’ opets ye, ‘ Ye at least’ 
(since I have failed): cp. Z/. 411 ovyyér- 
ec0é +’ adda viv (sow, at least): 2d. 415 
Ady’ aAa Tobro (this, at least): 2. 1013 
vow axes adid rp xpbyy word: Zr. 320 
etx’, w rédacv’, GAN’ july: Dem. or. 3 
§ 33 day od» GAG vip y’ Erc...d0eA}oxre. 

129797 8vorpécocrov=xaherdy rpos- 
dépecOa: (midd.), hard for one to hold 
intercourse with. Cp. Plat. Zys. 223 B 
édéxoww tyiv...dropo elvac rporgéper Gat, 
they ‘seemed to us hard to deal with.’ 
The epithet refers to his sullen silence, 
and is defined by arpootjyopov. In Eur. 
I. A. 345 Svempbocros low re cr\pjOpwy 
omdmos, Thuc. 1. 130 duorpécodor... 
avréy rapetxe, the sense is ‘hard of access,’ 
s.¢. living in a haughty seclusion. Cp. 
Tr. 1093 éovr’, dwaror Opéupa Kaw poc- 
hRyopory (the Nemean lion).—oropa : 
for the periphrasis cp. 603. 

1278 £. os pry p aripov...cdres ddy 
pe. The objection to doy ye is that a 
second ye (though possible, see on 387) 
is here weak after Ocov As to its 
place after doy, that is paralleled by 
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Why art thou silent ?......Speak, father :—turn not away from 


me, 


Hast thou not even an answer for me? Wilt thou dismiss 


me in mute scorn, without telling wherefore thou art wroth ? 

O ye, his daughters, sisters mine, strive ye, at least, to move 
our sire’s implacable, inexorable silence, that he send me not 
away dishonoured,—who am the suppliant of the god,—in such 
wise as this, with no word of response. 

AN. Tell him thyself, unhappy one, what thou hast come 
to seek. As words flow, perchance they touch to joy, perchance 
they glow with anger, or with tenderness, and so they somehow 


give a voice to the dumb. 


Po. Then will I speak boldly,—for thou dost admonish me 
well,—first claiming the help of the god himself, from whose altar 


dwérinzow rdp. 


1279 ovrus yu’ dgy ye MSS. (u’ dpe R): ovrws doy ue Dindorf : 
Elms. conject. ovrws dgxy (and so Hartung): Blaydes, ovrws dgiras. 
xpelg}] Nauck conject. xpetor or xppiwr. 


1280 
1284 xcahas yap] yap cahds yap L, 


with three dots over the first ydp: cp. v. 353. «adws 6’ R. 


1409. On the other hand a repeated pe, 
in the utterance of impassioned entreaty, 
may be defended by 1407 ff. u# rol pe... 
uh we’ driundonré ye: cp. Zr. 218 306 p’ 
palais ae | evot pw’ 6 xeoods: Eur. Ph. 
497 ¢uol uéy, ef cal ph xad’ ‘“EMipow 
xObva | reOpduued’, AX’ obv Evverd por 
Soxeis Aéyew. 

Elmsley’s conjecture odrws dduy, which 
Hartung adopts, is unmetrical. [ps has 
t in pres. (and impf.) indic., imper., infin., 
and partic. (though Tin Epic poetry, and 
sometimes even in Attic, as Aesch. 7'heé. 
493), but 0 a/ways in pres. subj. and opt.: 

2.13.234 peOlyor pdxecOar: Hom. Hymn. 
4. 152 wpoly Bédea crovberra: Theogn. 94 
yrdccay lpoe xaxty: Od. 2. 185 wd’ dr 
““eiys:' In Ar. Lys. 157 7h 8’; Wy ddlucw 
Gvdpes tyuds, @ uéde (so the Mss.), Kuster 
brought in a gratuitous error by writing 
ad¢lwo’, which Dindorf has adopted. As 
Chandler says, d¢lwo: is a false accent 
for dqutior. (Accent., 2nd ed. § 794, cp. 
$ 820.) ddyras (Blaydes) would mean 
‘let go hold of’ (with gen., O. 7. 1531 
réxvuy 3’ agov), not ‘ dismiss.’ 

tov Geov ye, Poseidon (1158): ye em- 
phasises the whole phrase, to which évra 
would usu. be added (cp. 83): cp. O. 7. 
929 dABla... | yévor’, éxelvou y’ odoa ray- 
Terns Sduap.—eportatny: cp. on II7!I. 
—otrws, so contemptuously: cp. O. 7. 
256, Ant. 315. 

1280 xpeq, a causal (rather than 
modal) dat., cp. 333 wré@ace: Ph. 162 


dopAfs xpela | rriBor dypever. 

1281 £ | woddd pripara, ‘the many 
words’ (of any given long speech), with 
gnomic aor., as 1214 al paxpal | duépac 
xaré@evro. Distinguish 87 ra ré6AX’ éxeiva 
xaxd, ‘those many,’ in a definite allusion. 
(ra wo\Aa must not be taken separately 
as adv., ‘oft.’)—1 répavrd ti etc.: ‘by 
giving some pleasure,—or by some utter- 
ance of indignation, or of pity.’ Not, 
‘by exciting some indignation or some 

ity.’ Neither Svc xepalvay nor xaTouxr- 
ae is ever causative in classical Greek. 
In Eur. J. A. 686 xarwericOnp is not, 
‘I was moved to pity,’ but ‘I bewailed 
myself,’ the pass. aor. in midd. sense, as 
often. The emotion of the speaker will 
awaken a response ia the hearer. 

1283 4 ovs in act. sense: so 
avavdaros (77. ), dpBeyeros (Aesch. 
Eum. 245); cp. apoByros, ‘fearless,’ O. 7. 
88s: and n. above on 1031. 

1234 dinyed, praccipis (but otherwise 
in 1820). Cp. As. 320 d&nyeir’, ‘he ever 
taught’ (Tecmessa recalling the utterances 
of Ajax). 

1285 £ wovovpevos dpwyédv, ‘making 
my helper,’ s.¢e. appealing to his name: 
cp. O. ZT. 240 (row dvdpa) xowdy roeieba, 
‘make him partner’: Theognis 113 4%- 
wore row Kxaxdw aGxdpa idov wroaeicia 
éraipoy.—Se with podeiv (epex. inf.), 
‘that I should come hither’: cp. 1261. 
dvirrncey: cp. 276. 
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0 Tnade THS yHs Koipavos, Sidovs uot 
ear 1 dxovoai + agdadret avy é&ddw. 
Q ~ > > 3? € “~ > ? 4 
Kal Taur ap vuov, w E€vor, BovAnaopmar 
“ Ca) 2 3 ” SN ‘N “~ > , 
Kat towd adeddaiv Kat matpos Kupew éepot. 1290 
a 5 ndAPov ndn wor Oédrdw dé~ar, warep. 
~ 3 o > 4 4 
yns é« warp@as é€edyjA\apar dvyas, 
Tos Gols mavapyxo.s ovver’ évOaxew Opovois 


youn wepuxws n&touv yeparépa. 


av® wv p ‘Ereoxdns, av > 


VTEL VEWTEPOS, 1295 


yas eféworer, oure vu oas Ady 

our eis edeyxov yeipos ovd epyou podw», 

modu O€ Teicas. ov éyw padiora pev 

mv ony ‘Epwov airiay evar déyw- 

€meiTa Kamo pavrewy TavTy KdV. 1300 
ETTEL yap nr\OGov "Apyos és To Awpuxor, 

haBav “Adpacrov mwevOepdv, Evvwpdras 

ETTNT €“avT@ yys ocouTep ‘Arias 


1288 dodadix (sic) L.—rotvd’] raivd’ Mss.: see on 445. 
12923 ravdpxaus] dydpxos Nauck. 


Vat., Farn. 


1291 #37] cde B, T, 
1294 ‘yepardépg MSS. 


(wepa:répa Vat.): L has the ¢ of as in an erasure, and the a has been added above the 


line. —yepairepos Jacobs, Nauck: yov}...yepairépa Musgrave. 
MSS.: 00d’ Epyou Hermann.—€pyou] Epyw» B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1297 ofr’ Epyou 
1299 épwir L. 





1288 Ada 7 dxotcal +’: see on 
190.—4£58q@: see 1165. 

1289 BovAricopat, ‘I shall wish’ (i.e. 
until the hoped-for fulfilment of the wish 
has been attained). So O. 7. 1077 (where 
see n.), 43. 681, etc. 

1291 O&e S& Adgas (raira) d qACov, 
those things for which I came; cognate 
ace. of errand, as O. 7. 1005 rotr’ dgux- 
ouny: Plat. Prof. 310 E aura raiéra cal 
viv yew. Seen. on O. 7. 788. 

1293 £ wavdpxors is fitting, since 
each brother claimed the sole power (373). 
—vyepalrepos, (Jacobs and Nauck,) for ye- 
pairépg, has been received by several 
edd., including Dindorf and Wecklein. 
The common idiom doubtless favours it; 
yet the phrase, ‘brought into being by 
the e/der birth,’ is surely intelligible as a 
poetical fusion of -yory xporépg weduxus 
with yepalrepos repuxws. 

In Attic prose the comparative of 
yepaés always implies the contrast be- 
tween youth and a more advanced period 


of life (Thuc. 6. 18 dua wéoe -yepacréposs 
Boudevovres). The use in the text, to 
denote merely priority of birth (Attic 
wpecBurepos), is Ionic, as Her. 6. 52 dp- 
dérepa ra wacdla nyjoacGa Bacrdéas, 
ripay 3é paddAow roy yepairepoy: and 
poetical, as Theocr. 15. 139 6 yepalraros 


_elxar: waldwy. 


1298 dv0’ dv, ‘wherefore’: cp. O. 7. 
264 n.—In ’EreoxAns the o might be 
either long or short (cp. on 1): elsewhere 
Soph. has the name only in Ast. 23, 194 
(’Ereox\éa beginning both verses). 

1296 £ Ady, in an argument upon 
the claim, before a competent tribunal,— 
els Ecyxov: cp. 835 rdx’ els Bdcaxoy ef 
Xepay. xepos ovS' Upyovu is a species of 
hendiadys,—the practical test of single 
combat (cp. .4/. 814 tdyos yap &pyou 
xal woday dp’ Evera:). We cannot dis- 
tinguish xepés, as the duel, from Epyov, 
as a trial of strength between adherents, 
since Thebes was with Eteocles. Her- 
mann's ov8° (for the MS. ott’), before 


~ 
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the king of this land raised me, that I might come hither, 
with warranty to speak and hear, and go my way unharmed. 
And I will crave, strangers, that these pledges be kept with me 
by you, and by my sisters here, and by my sire—But now I would 
fain tell thee, father, why I came. 

I have been driven, an exile, from my fatherland, because, as 
eldest-born, I claimed to sit in thy sovereign seat. Wherefore 
Eteocles, though the younger, thrust me from the land, when 
he had neither worsted me in argument, nor come to trial of 
might and deed,—no, but won the city over. And of this 
I deem it most likely that the curse on thy house is the cause ; 
then from soothsayers also I so hear. For when I came to 
Dorian Argos, I took the daughter of Adrastus to wife; and 
I bound to me by oath all of the Apian land who 


This accent is that of the gen. plur. (cp. Eur. /. 7. 931 ovx, GAN’ ’Epwir detud pg’ 
éxBdAXe xOovds: 16. 970 Seas 3S’ "Epviv ovx éxeicPnoay vou): but the scribe doubtless 
meant épwuy for acc. sing., as in 7r. 893 ff. he has written érexev...neydAny épwor, 
El. 1080 ddvpay dove’ épwiv. In the latter place the corrector has indicated 4%, 
while leaving &. 1300 xhiw] xi\vww A, L?, R; which Hartung adopts, changing 
éxecra to ouveis re. 
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ipyou, is necessary, unless we suppose an 
odre understood before yapds: cp. on 


O. 7. 236 ff. wid aly with Mye 
iAvorra pay wit » not 
with riv ov Ep. : ‘and of these things 
I hold (as the most probable account) 
that the curse on thy race is the cause;— 
then from seers also I hear in this sense.’ 
Cp. Zl. 932 ofpac wdrsor’ Eywye rod 
reOrnxéros | uynuet’ 'Opérrov raidra wpoc- 
Oeival rwa, ‘I think it most /ekely that...’: 
Ph. 617 olotro wer pdr0o8” dxovoor 
AaBuy, ‘he thought it most likely that he 
eg bring him) without compulsion.’ 
e péy after padvora opposes sts view, 
the most likely, to other views (not stated) 
which are possible, though less probable: 
trara is not opposed to py, ut intro- 
duces the fact which confirms his con- 
apenas ‘Rowiy, the F : 

v viv, the Fury who pur- 
sues thee and thy race, the family curse, 
369 rhv wddat yévous POopdy (cp. 965), 
as Oed. himself called his sons’ strife 
wempuwpévnv (421). Not, ‘thy curse on 
thy sons’: Polyneices knows nothing of 
the imprecation uttered at 421 ff. It is 
a distinctive point in the Sophoclean 
treatment of the story that the curse of 
Oed. on his sons comes after the out- 
break of war between them, not ée- 


fore it, as with Aesch. and Eur.: see 
Introd. 

pdvresv, at Argos, probably alluding 
to Amphiaraus (1313). This Argive ut- 
terance as to the cause of the brothers’ 
strife may be conceived as a ae of the 
oracles noticed at 1331, which also con- 
cerned the issue. 

1901 £ The ydp seems meant to 
introduce a further account of what the 
wdyreas at Argos had said; but no such 
explanation is given. ydp cannot be ex- 
plained, at this point in the story, as the 
mere preface iu" fitrrative (O. 7. 277); 
that should have stood in 1292. Yet I 
would not write 8° dp’. The hearers are 
left to understand that he found the seers 
among his new allies.—ré Aewpixdy, sim- 
ply as being in the Awpld vdow Ilé\o- 
ae (ee on 695); cp. on 378 (xpochay- 

Ct). 

1308 £. yijs’ Aras, a name for the 
Peloponnesus (Aesch. 4g. 256), from the 
mythical king "Amis, who crossed over 
from Naupactus, ‘before Pelops had come 
to Olympia,’ as Paus. says, and purged 
the land of monsters. The Sicyon myth 


made him son of Telchin (Paus. 2. 5. 7); . 


Aesch. calls him larpéuarris wais 'Awdd- 
Awvos (Suppl. 263). 
driay ya», ‘a far land’ (d96). 


Distinguish 1685 - 





i 
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“A “~ . ? a 
T Por Ot xaXouvrat Kat TETLELYVT AL Sopi, 
y 


Orws Tov érrddoyxyov és @nBas crodov 


Ev roicd dyeipas 7 Odvow ravdixws, 


} Tous Tad exmpatavras éxBadouut 


ele ti Snta vov dduypévos Kupa ; 


? , . 
got mpootporraious, w matep, iTas 
auros T épzavrouv Euppdywv TE Tov 


a ~ “ € A ¢ “ @ di 
Ol vuvy ovuv entra takerw ovv énta TE 
Adyxas TO OnBys wediov audeorace wav 
olos Sopvacous "Audidpews, Ta mpwTa pev 
“” 2 


dope. KpaTUvwY, mpwTa 


6 Sevrepos 8 Airwids Oivdéws roxos 


1305 
Yns- 
FYuy 
eww, 1310 
OlwvaVv ooots: 
1315 


Tuvdevs: tpiros 8 ’Eréoxdos, ‘Apyetos yeyws: 
réraptov ‘Immopédovr’ améoredey tarnp 


1304 dopl mss.: Sépe Dindorf. 


1304 rer(unvras: for the pf., ex- 
ressing fixed repute, cp. on 186, 1004: 
Thue. 2. 45 PObv0s yap Trois Swot wpds 
7d dvrixmadoy, 7d 6é uh éuwodar dyvarr- 
aywisry etvola reriunrat, is in per- 
manent honour.—Sop¢: see on 620. This 
was the ordinary form, #.c. the form used 
in prose, as by Thuc. In the iambic 
verse of tragedy it is only once necessary 
(Eur. Hee. § xlvduvos Exxe Sopl receiv 
In lyrics it was freely used 
by Aesch. and Eur. But neither the 
iambics nor the lyrics of Soph. anywhere 
require it, while they thrice require Sépa. 
The question, then, is: Are we to assume 
that Soph. never used Sopl? As the Mss. 
give that form even where Sépa is neces- 
sary, their evidence is indecisive. On 
general grounds it is more probable that 
Soph. should have admitted both forms. 
This was:Hermann’s view ; among recent 
editors, Bellermann supports it. 

1305 dv érrddoyxov...orédov, ‘the 
expedition with seven bodies of spear- 
men’; #.¢. the compound adj. is equivalent 
to two separate epithets, ‘sevenfold,’ and 
‘armed with spears’: cp. on 17 wu«yé- 
wxrepo. The boldness of the phrase con- 
sists in the collective sing. crdAo» being 
used instead of a plur. like rd&es (1311). 
Not, ‘under the seven spears of seven 
leaders,’ as if the Adyx7 of each leader 
was an ensign. Cp. on 1311. Theart. rdv, 


1306 roicd’) roto L first hand: S added 3’. 
1309 col rpocrpo ral ove de wdrep (sic) L. 


1810 atrés 7’ Reiske: avris ¥’ 


because the expedition is no longer a 
project, but a fact (1312). 

1306 £. wavilkews, as asserting just 
claims in fair fight. The device on the 
shield of the Aeschylean Polyneices is 
Alcy leading a man in golden armour, 
with the words, cardiw 8’ dvépa rode, 
kal wodw | te warppuw Swudrww 1’ ért- 
orpopds (Zhed. 647).—rods ra8” dcrp., - 
Eteocles: for pl., cp. 148. 

1303 ede marks a pause after a state- 
ment, before the speaker proceeds to 
comment or argument: so £/. 534: Eur. 
Med. 386 elev: | xal 3) reOvaow ris pe 
Sééeras rors ; 

1810 airés 7°: cp. 462. The geni- 
tives are simply subjective, ‘prayers of 
mine and of theirs,’ sc. made by us (ep. 
1326), rather than gen. of connection, 
‘about myself,’ etc. 

LBL EL rdfeow...dyxais. The ‘al- 
lies’ are the chieftains. They have 
marched ‘with their seven hosts and 
their seven spears,’ because each, carry- 
ing his spear, rides at the head of his own 
body of spearmen. Polyneices, who is 
one of the seven, thinks of himself for 
the moment as present with his comrades 
in arms. 

1313 £ Sopvecots = dopuecdos, a word 
used also by Hes. and Aesch. (not Hom.), 
and usu. rendered ‘spear-drandishing.’ 
But this seems to confuse cedw with celw. 
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are foremost in renown of war, that with them I might levy 
the sevenfold host of spearmen against Thebes, and die in my 
just cause, or cast the doers of this wrong from the realm. 

Well, and wherefore have I come hither now? 
suppliant prayers, my father, unto thee—mine own, and the 
prayers of mine allies, who now, with seven hosts behind 
their seven spears, have set their leaguer round the plain of 
Thebes; of whom is swift-speared Amphiaraus, matchless 
warrior, matchless augur; then the son of Oeneus, Aetolian 
Tydeus; Eteoclus third, of Argive birth; the fourth, Hippo- 


With 


medon, sent by Talaos, his sire; 


MSS. 
L.—8opuccots Reisig: dopdccovs MSS. 


On the analogy of the Homeric Aacgedos, 
‘urging on the host’ (epith. of Ares etc.), 
and the Pindaric irwogdas, ‘steed-urging,’ 
$03 should mean rather ‘spear- 
hurling’ (cp. Zi. 11. 147 Ogpow B cs 
Esoeve xuNivSecOat, sent him rolling like 
a ball of stone). ‘Charging with the 
spear’ is less suitable, since the epic dépu 
is rather a missile than a cavalry-lance. 
"Apoidpens (-~~-, cp. on 1), son of 
Oecles, ‘at once the Achilles and the 
Calchas of the war’ (as Schneidewin says), 
is the most pathetic figure of the legend. 
He foresees the issue; but his wife Eri- 
pyle, the sister of Adrastus, persuades 
im to go (having been bribed by Poly- 
neices with Harmonia’s necklace); and 
when all the chiefs save Adrastus have 
fallen, the Theban soil opens, and swal- 
lows up Amphiaraus and his chariot: Z/. 
837: - Nem. 9. 24: 10. 8. Cp. Of 
6. 15 (Adrastus speaking) roféw orparcas 
CpGarusy eyuiis, | dudrepow pderiw 7’ 
dyaSdr xal Soupl Oar. Aesch. makes 
1 him the type of ill-fated virtue (7h. 
: §97)- In contrast with the dSpes of the 
‘ other chiefs, his cw¢poctwy is marked by 
the absence of any device (ofa) on his 
shield (5. sg1, Eur. PA. 1112 don’ 
Sra). The same Greek feeling for a 
tragic prescience is seen in the story so 
beautifully told by Herod. (9. 16) of the 
Persian guest at the san ig of Attaginus. 
ta apéra piv...cpera &é: the art. is to 
be repeated with the second clause. For 
the epanaphora cp. §: //, I. 258 of wepl 
pay Bovdty uuvawy, repli 3’ dare udxerOu. 
oleovesy in respect to the paths 
of birds of omen,:-7.¢. in applying the 


1811 éwra rdfeow] Grrd tr’ doxiow Bergk. 


1813 oloc from ofove 


_Yules of augury to their flights. Cp. //. 


12. 237 TU 8’ olwrotct TrayuTrepiyeras 
cedebecs | welOecBar* ruw of Tt perarpérw 
oud” drevyitw, | efr’ éwl Setl’ fwor, etc. 
Quite different is O. 7. 31x DAgy parri- 
xjs...686», some other way of divination 
(as distinct from augury). 

13125 ff. The thirteen lines (1313— 
1325) which contain the list of chiefs 
illustrate the t’s tact. There is no 
pomp of description, no superfluous de- 
tail; but the three most interesting points 
are lightly touched,—the character of Am- 
phiaraus, the character of Capaneus, and 
the parentage of Parthenopaeus. The 
dramatic purpose is to dignily the ‘strife, 
and to heighten the terror of the father’s 
curse, which falls not only on the guilty 
son, but on his allies (cp. 1400). 

The list in names, though not 
in order, with Aesch. 7%. 377—652, 





where each name is associated with one . 


of the seven gates of Thebes, as probably 
in the epic Thebaid. (Cp. Ast. 141 ff, 
where the seven champions appear as 
having been slain and spotied,—the special 
doom of Amphiaraus being ignored.) Eur. 
Phoen. 1 104—1188also has this list, except 
that Eteoclus is omitted, and Adrastus 
(the one survivor) substituted. In his 
Supplices Eteoclus and Adrastus are both 
included, while either Hippomedon or 
Amphiaraus seems to be omitted. 

231624. Tvdebs: cp. Aesch. 7h. 377 
ff.: Eur. PA. 1120 
"Erloxdos: Aesch. 7A. 457 ff.: Eur. 
Suppl. 872 ff. ‘IwwopéSovr': Aesch. 7%. 
486 ff.: Eur. PA. 1113 Ff. 


-» Seppl. gor fi. — 


me 


—_ 
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Tadads: 6 méumros 5S evyeras KatacKady 


Karaveus 7o @nBns aory Sydcew upi- 
éxtos 5€ IlapBevorraios "Apxas dpvvrat, 


1320 


éravunos THS mpdcbe aduytns xpovw 
pntpos Noxeveis, murrds "ATadavrns yovos- 
éya dé aos, Kel 7) ads, a\Aa TOU KaKoU 
mwotpou gurevieis, ods ye Tor Kaovpevos, 


d-yw tov "Apyous adoBov és @yBas ortparov. 
? 


1325 


ol o avrt raidwy tavde Kat wuyns, warep, 
ixerevoney Cvptravres éfasrovpevor 
pnvw Bapetay cixabe coppopevy 

“ “A 8 4 


TWO avdpt ToUpov Tpos KactyVTOU Ticw, 
os p ef€woe xatecvAncey TaTpas. 


> Ld ao > 2 é 

et ydp Te muotov dorw éx ypnaoTnpiwy 

e YoP S “~ aA , 9 P : rd 
ols av ou mpocby, troicd’ épack’ elvat Kparos. 
Tpos vuv oe Kpnvev Kai Jeav opoyvior 

aitw mibécbar Kat wapexalerv, éret 


1819 rupl] réxa A, R, Ald. 


adutrns xpovor. 
MSS. 


1318 £ xaracxady...dqdcay rupl = 
‘to destroy it with fire, in such a manner as 
to raze it to the ground’: wvpt is instrum. 
dat., and coheres closely with the verb; 
KaracKady is dat. of manner, but with 
proleptic force, like O. 7. 51 aX’ doga- 
hela r7iv3' advdpOwoov wéduw, = Wore dopahy 
elva:. Karavevs is the giant in whom 
the 8Spes of the assailants takes its most 
daring and impious form, the Goliath or 
Mezentius of the story: cp. Ast. 133, 
Aesch. 7h. 422 ff. In PA. 1128 Eur. 
follows this conception; but in Suppl. 
861 ff. he presents Capaneus in a totally 
new light, as no less modest than trusty. 
That whole passage of the Supplices,—in 
which Eur. seeks to individualise some 
of these champions more closely,—is cu- 
rious and characteristic. 

1920 @#. II tos, son of Ata- 
lanta by Meilanion, her vanquisher in the 


foot-race. Another version made Ares 
the father. Grovupos ris mpocdey d5- 


pins, ‘so named after a neato 
was a virgin,’ Xpéve pnt 

‘having been born of her when at last 
she became a mother.’—xpév@ (437), 
after her long virginity. The gen. pyrpés 


1326 ayri] augi L. Dindorf. 
1332 fgack’ elva:] Nauck conject. épéyerac.—xpdros] xpdérecT, Farn.: xpary 


1321 xpdcber dduirns xpdvrw] Nauck conject. dapdr 


13238 elxaGew Elms.: elxadew 


as O. 7. 1082 ris yap wéduxa pnrpés. 
In Aesch. 7%. 536 this hero has o¥ rc rap- 
Odvuy éxdvupor aieae cp. Eur. PA. 
1106 6 ris Kuvayod. 

13823 £ bys 8 ods: ‘And I, thy 
son,—or (the corrective xa(), if not really 
thy son,...thine at least in name.’ wér- 
pov: for gen., cp. last n. He does not 
mean, ‘thou art not to blame for my 
tainted birth,’ but,—‘disowned by thee, 
I have no sire but evil Destiny.’ For 
yf row cp. O. 7. 1171 Kelvou yé ro Sh 
wais éxrpied’. 

1326 £. dvi walSov ... ixered 
here=apds waldwy, ‘dy them,’ t. ‘as 

ou love them,’ a very rare use of dyrt, 

ut one which comes easily from its or- 
dinary sense, ‘in return for,’ ‘as an equi- 
valent for.’ It would be as much as 
their lives are worth to refuse the prayer. 
(In £2. 537 avr’ adeXgod is sometimes 
taken as=‘for his sake,’ but this is by 
no means certain.) 

1328 £. prwy...duabety, concede thy 
wrath to me, #.¢. remit it: the sam: 
constr. (though not in the ‘same appli- 
cation) as Ph. 464 drnrix’ dy Beds | rdodr 
nuly eixy, concede a vuyage to us. This is 
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while Capaneus, the fifth, vaunts that he will burn Thebes with 
fire, unto the ground ; and sixth, Arcadian Parthenopaeus rushes 
to the war, named from that virgin of other days whose marriage 
in after-time gave him birth, trusty son of Atalanta. Last, I, 
thy son,—or if not thine, but offspring of an evil fate, yet 
thine at least in name,—lead the fearless host of Argos unto 
Thebes. 

And we, by these thy children and by thy life, my father, 
implore thee all, praying thee to remit thy stern wrath against 
me, as I go forth to chastise my brother, who hath thrust me 
out and robbed me of my fatherland. For if aught of truth 
is told by oracles, they said that victory should be with those 
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whom thou shouldst join. 


Then, by our fountains and by the gods of our race, I ask 


Turnebus in margin. 


thee to hearken and to yield ; 


2333 For xpyea» Herwerden conject. xelvwy (sc. Tw 


xpnornpluy): Nauck, On8de.—xal Gea» L and most MsS.: wpds Geww A, R, L?. 


1334 rapexadeiy Elms., rapexd@ex MSS. 





better than tomake ufo ace. of respect.— 
For the form of elx., cp. 862.—rovpov 
after rgd’ dvSpl, as O. 7. 533 ras duds 
followed by roide rdvdpés: cp. on 6. 

2330 Since wdrpas must clearly go 
with both verbs, it would seem that, 
aided by edweore, the poet has used dare- 
ovAneey with the constr. of drerrépncer. 
Elsewhere we find only droouAay ri revos, 
to strip a thing from a man (cp. 922), or 
dwocuhkay twa 71, to strip. a man of a 
thing. We cannot here take wdrpas as 

n. of the person robbed, (‘snatched me 

m my country,’) since dec implies 
that the expeller is within the country. 
Nor could we well read wdtpev (‘took 
my country from me’). 

13381 £ xen . The oracle 
brought to Oed. by Ismene (389) had 
been received at Thebes (apparently) 
before the expulsion of Polyneices, since 
Oed. complains that the two brothers did 
not avail themselves of it in order to 
recall him (418). It was to the effect 
that the welfare of Thebes depended on 
Oedipus. If Polyneices means the same 
oracle here, ofs dv will be Thebes, on 
the one hand, and any foreign foe of 
Thebes on the other. But the reference 
here is rather to a special oracle con- 
cerning the war between the brothers, 
which Polyneices has heard from the 
pavres at Argos (cp. 1300). 


wpooy : join thyself: cp. [Dem.] or. 
11 § 6 (speaking of the ‘Persian king’s 
power in the Peloponnesian war) éroré- 
pos xpocGaro (the ‘Attic’ alternative 
for xpog@eiro, cp. Buttmann Gr. § 107, 
Obs. 3), rovrous éxole: xpareiy trww éré- 
pwr. Soin the genuine Dem. or. 6 § 12 
el 3° éxeivas xpocGeiro, and in Thuc. (3. 
11; 6. 80; 8. 48, 87) etc.—Cp. n. on 
404.—thacn’ : sc. ra ypnornpia. 

1333 xpnvev: so Ant. 844 Antigone 
cries, iw, A:pxaias xpfwa: OnBas +’ | evap- 
warov G\sos. So Ajax at Troy, when 
dying, invokes xpyral re rorauol 0’ ofse 

ong with the Sun-god. Orestes, re- 
turning to Argos, brings an offering to ‘ 
the Inachus (Aesch. Cho. 6). Wecklein 
quotes an inscription from Rangabé 4n- 
tigu. Hellen. nr. 2447 Kai (durtw] jpwas 
kal tpwacoas kal xpdvas cal rora- 
pods cal Beods révras xal wdcas. 
The word xpyvey is certainly sound ; the 
peculiarity is that, instead of a general 
word like éyxwplwy, we have éuoyviev, © 
which strictly suits Gesw only. dnéyr7coe 
Geol = gods which belong to (protect) the 
same ‘yévos, here, the gods of the Lab- 
dacid -yévos (369): cp. 756. The variant 
pos Gewy would make the verse more 
impassioned, but would also make the 
limited fitness of opoyvlev more felt ; 
L’s «al is better. 

1334 £ mbloOat: cp. 1181.—The 
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Trwxot pev yets Kat févor, gévos dé ov: 
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1335 


addous bé Jumrevovres oixoupey ov TE 
Ka. di, TOV aUTOV Saipov’ eferhnxores. 


3 
oo & Sdpous Tupavvos, @ Tddas eye, 


Kow) Kal? Typ éyyehov aBpuveras: 


ov, eb ov THEN Cupmapacryicet pei, 


1340 


Bpaxet uv oyKp Kal xpory varKedcr, 

Got Sdpouwe Toure gos oTHTw oF aya, 
oT}oe y épaurdy, KEwWov éxBahav Bia. 

Kat ToUTa cou pev Evvbddovros ear por 


Komrrely, dvev gov 8 ovde cwOnvas cbévw. 


1345 


XO. TOV avdpa, TOU TréuspavTos ouver’, Oidious, 
elTToV orrota, Cuppop exmeppar modu. 


dA’ eb pe, avdpes Tnaode 


Snpovxor xIovds, 


Pr) bitin aurov devpo Tpoorreupas é.0l 


Oncevs, 4 


LC cLLeaY @oT enov KAvew oyous, 


1350 


ov Tay ToT ompns THs. eunys émja dero- 
viv & afwleis elow kaxovoas y' énov 


1335 tévos] rrwyds B, T, Farn., Vat. 
1337 dbecdnyéres L’, Brunck, and almost all edd. since: éfaA7- 


Schmidt. 


ores L and the other mss., Reisig, Schneidewin, Campbell. 
the first hand in L wrote AaBet» (corrector, Aaxews). 
1340 fuurapacrices L and most Mss. 
tupwapacriocy L?, R.—¢pevi] Blaydes conject. xepi, and so Wecklein. 


ayyeAGy in L. 


og for févos doubtless arose 
ae a eat ing that the word repeated 
should be that which immediately pre- 
ceded ply (cp. on 5): but wrwxol cal 
févoe forms one notion, in which £&évos 
is the more important element. 

1336 0 wres, the word used by 
Creon in taunting Oed. (1003), is un- 
pleasant, but Polyneices means it to be 
so; his aim is to move Oedipus to loath- 
ing of his present lot. Quintil. 6. 2. 24 

aec est tla quae belywors vocatur, rebus 
indignis asperis invidiosis addens vim 
oratto (cp. Ar. Khet. 2. 21 § 10 é» oxer- 
Magpm Kal Sexrdoe). To the Athenian 
édeddepos the very essence of a free man’s 
dignity was avrdpxeca: hence it is a trait 
of the peyaddpuxos (Ar. Eth. N. + 8), 
wpos AdXo» uy Sévacbau aAN Harpos 
@lrov: Sovdixdy ydp: where the saving 
clause would apply to ear 

1337 Saluov’: cp. 76.—deAnxéres 


2336 olxoijper} oixvotua F. W. 


Cp. Ai. 825, where 
2Sae: éyyeAaw made ne 
: Eupwapacrions A 

1341 


is clearly right; cp. Eur. fr. 11g, Ar. 
Th. 1070 ti wor’ ’Avdpoudéda wepladda 
Kaxtw | ‘pépos ebéAaxow ; Soph. has the 
verb £i/. 760 warpgas rouSov éxddxy 
xOoves. derndéres was defended by 
Herm. as ‘having received from Eteo- 
cles,’—the dispenser of our fortunes :— 
which seems far-fetched. .In Ph. 1429 
dporet’ éxhaSaw orpareduaros (L éxBa- 
Ady), the genit. (‘out of’) interprets the 
compound. 

1388 £. fdAas, nom. for voc., as 
753: cp. on 185. —dBpoveras, not merely, 
‘lives softly,’ but ‘waxes proud.’ n 
Attic the midd. and pass. aSpéroua 
seems always to have this further sense, 
like xad\A drops, \aurplvoua, cepryivoua: 
e.g. Plat. Apol. ae Cc éxahduvouny Te 
cal hBpuvéuney dy, e yriorauny ravra, 
The act., however, approaches the simpler : 
sense in Aesch. 4g. 918 wh yuvasnos ep 
rpomas éue | iBpwre. make me luxurious.’ 
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a beggar and an exile am I, an exile thou; by court to others 
we have a home, both thou and I, sharers of one doom; while 
we, king in the house—woe is me!—mocks in his pride at thee 
and me alike. But, if thou assist my purpose, small toil or 
time, and I will scatter his strength to the winds: and so 
will I bring thee and stablish thee in thine own house, and 
stablish myself, when I have cast him out by force. Be thy 
will with me, and that boast may be mine: without thee, I 


cannot e’en return alive. 


CH. For his sake who hath sent him, Oedipus, speak, as 
seems thee good, ere thou send the man away. 

OE. Nay, then, my friends, guardians of this land, were not 
Theseus he who had sent him hither to me, desiring that he should 


have my response, never should he have heard this voice. 


But 


now he shall be graced with it, ere he go,— yea, and hear from me 


xpévy] wxévy R (A has ro written above xpéry), Nauck. 
Vat. 1346 of8lrou MsS., Oldirous Valckenaer. 


1342 dywr] éyd B, 
Cp. v. 461. 1348 


Snuodxo L first hand (changed to -o¢ by S), and most of the recent edd.: Snpotyxos 


the other Mss. and older edd., and so Blaydes, Campb., 
1352 yé nov L, Vat., Blaydes: dé pou L?: y’ duod 


rd» for ovr’ dy Brunck. 
the other MSS., and most edd. 


1340 ¢opevt, wish, purpose: cp. 1182: 
Ant. 993 o0xouy wdpos ye ons arerrdrouy 
g@pevos. The decisive objection to the 
conjecture xept is that the assistance 
meant by €vpwapactrioe is moral, and 
¢pevé marks this. The proposed reading 
would make the verb too suggestive of 
jae Sopds...€y yemume...rapacrarys (Ant. 

o 


1341 ff. Syxq, ‘trouble,’ see on 1162. 
ov: cp. 1602 raxe...cd» xpory.—Bfia- 
oxeSe, scatter his power to the winds: 
cp. 620. w...etyce §: for the 
omission of yér, cp. Art. 806 fi n.— 
dyev: cp. on gio. 

1845 ov var, vot even to re- 
turn alive from the expedition (much less 
conquer): a freq. Attic sense of cwiopuar, 
as Xen. An. 3. 1.6 6 mevopaw ewrnpero 
roy "Awdd\d\w rin dy Gedw Ouwy...dpura 
EXGoe rHw 63dv By erivoei, xal_ cards 
awpatas owleln. 

1346 £ tov wippavros, Theseus, 
who, on leaving the scene at 1210, 
brought, or sent, word to the suppliant. 
Cp. 298.—elwev...fcrepar, say, ere 
thou dismiss: see on 1038. 

1348 Sypotxo: (cp. 1087 yas rade 
Sapouxors), the reading of the first hand 
in L, is clearly preferable to Sypotxos. 


J. S. IL. 


Mekler. 1351 od 


For the latter, Herm. urged that (1) Oed. 
is too angry to be so polite, and (2) the 
mere name of Theseus is not enough 
here, without a title. Both these argu- 
ments might with more justice be in- 
verted: for (1) it is precisely in the 
formal dydpes rnade Snuotyoe xGords that 
we catch the note of suppressed pas- 
sion ; (2) Oneev’s, so emphatic as the first 
word in 13g0, would be weakened by 
Snpuotyos in 1348: and (3) with énpobxos 
we should here need the art. The elders 
of Colonus are addressed as ‘guardians 
of this land’ because, in the temporary 
absence of Theseus, they represent him. 
So 145 (to the Chorus) @ rod’ Edopo 
$. 


wpas. 

1350 Sixaav dor : see on 970. 

1351 dpdis. We should press the 
word too much if we rendered, ‘my gro- 
phetic voice’; though it always has a 
certain solemnity, owing to its traditional 
poetic use in reference to a god or an 
oracle; see on §50. 

1952. d&whels...ndnovoas y’, ‘hav- 
ing been deemed worthy thereof (sc. 
érabécbar dupns ys éuys), yea, and 
having heard,’ etc. This is simpler than 
to supply roourwy with d§ from rev 
avra. 


14 
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~” a 8 AQ? ¥ b > ” rd 
tow & Tov Tovd ov zor’ evddpavet Bior: 
y, ® KaKtoTe, oKNTTpAa Kal Opdvous Exar, 
a ~ e A Us 2 4 ¥ 
ad vov o aos Fbvaios ev @nBas Een, 

e “~ 
TOV aUTOS aUTOD TaTépa TOVO amyacas 
» “~ 

xaOynxas amok Kat oTodds Tavras opew, 


1355 


a ~ ? ? ~ y 93 2 v4 
ds vuv Saxpvers eicopwy, or ev movy 
trauT@ BeBnxas tuyydves Kaxay éuot. 


A > 
ov KAavora 8 éoriv, GX’ enol péev otoréa 


1360 


aQs 9 ~ ”~ 4 3? 

Ta), ewomep av Ca, cov dovéws peprnpevos. 
“ U4 ae : AQd -» » 

ov ydp pe poxOw rod EOnKxas &vrpodor, 
a > b) ‘4 > 4 + > ad 

ov p e&éwoas: &k céev 3 adapevos 

” 2 ~ b 9 € o a 

addXous eraitw tov Ka nyépay Biov. 

> | > ? id x 3 “ ) 

ei 8 efépvoa tavde py *"pavt@ Tpopovs 1365 
\ i t > \ \ 

Tas Waldas, 7) TAY OUK GY H, TO OY pépos: 
n 3 > ao > > 8 4 

yov © aide p éexoglovow, aid gual tpodoi, 


1353 47d» made from adrér in L, with the v not wholly erased. 


corrected (by S) from gol in L. 
L?,R. Cp. 1262. 
dxwe Tournier. 

(so first hand) in L. 


2355 ods 


1387 ¢épew L, with most MSS.: gopeiy A, 
1358 rdvy] Budge Reisig, rorup Bergk. 
2360 ov x\avord 3° éorly made by S from od xdavor’ éorey 
xNavra, L?, T, Farn.: and so Elms., Dindorf, etc. See n. on 
yvuwros and yrwords, O. 7. 361 (Appendix). 


1359 xcaxur) 


1361 fworep Reiske: wowep MSS. 


(fwoxrep is not written above in L.}—dqovdos L, F.—pexynudvou R, peurnudévos the 





rowuue’ followed by @ instead of ola, 
as O. 7. 441, Ant. 691, Thuc. 1. 41 and 
oft.; so Lat. salts gus, old Eng. suck... 
which (Shaksp. Wisst. 1. 1. 26, etc.). 
1954 &¢y', d ndaurre: cp. 866 dp’, 
w xaxurre (to Creon): for the causal 3s, 
see on 263. Se PF first explains 40 
the Chorus why he deigns a reply at all, 
and then suddenly turns on his son. As 
the schol. well says, Satuorlws ry dxro- 
orpopy xpiyras dro rod yopod éwl rap 
TloAuvelxny. Profound resentment could 
not be more dramatically expressed.— 
oxymrpa Kal Opdvoug: cp. 425, 448. 
.1858 4, which things: the neut. plur. 
of 8: being used substantivally, with ref. 
to the masc. @pévovs no less than to 
oxynerpa: cp. Xen. Cyr. 8.2. 22xapwoduas 
dopdrecay xal e0xXeray, & ore xara- 
onweras. ore Ureprinpodyra Avupalverac: 
Isocr. or. 9 § 23 xkaAXos cal pipnpy 
kal cw@pociryny, drep rwv dyaduy 
wperwidéorara Tois rndixouras éorly. 
1856 £ rtév airds atrov: see on 
930.—4Onxas dirodw...nal gopety, didst 
make me homeless, and cause me to 


wear: so in Pind. Pyth. 1. 40 (quoted 
by Schneidewin) @@eAncas raira rd 
rcOéuew evayipsy re xupay, ‘mayest 
thou fake these thi into thy provi- 
dence, and make the land happy in her 
sons.’ Cp. also the double sense of woceiy 
Thuc. 2. 29 6 Nuugddwpos rip re rot 
LurdAcou Euppaxlay érolnoe xal Zddoxor 
roy vidy avrod ’A@nvaiory (‘ brought about’ 
....made’). The constr. of rlOynyus with 
acc. and inf. is not rare in poetry: cp. 
Eur. Hee. 357, Her. 990, Med. 717, etc.— 
dwokiv: cp. 208.—ratras without rds: 
cp. 629. 

1358 £. wéve...xaxev=rolurévas xa- 
cots, the gen, being added to define rény 
more closely. Since révos was a word of 
such general meaning, the phrase, though 
unusual, seems defensible. oP such 
phrases as ducolerwy wivwy | ddd’ (Ph. 
508), révaw | Aarpeduar’ (Zr. 356), deO’ 
dydwur (15. 506).—BeBnneds, as £/. 1056 
bray yap &y xaxots | 75n BeBhrys: #5. 1094 
prolpa pdr ovx dy éc Oda | BeBwoar.—tpol 
depending on ravre: cp. O. 7. 284 n. 

1360 KAravord...olo-réa: for the plur., 


i 


- 
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such words as shall never gladden his life :—villain, who when 
thou hadst the sceptre and the throne which now thy brother 
hath in Thebes, dravest me, thine own father, into exile, and 
madest me citiless, and madest me to wear this garb which 
now thou weepest to behold, when thou hast come unto the 
same stress of misery as I. The time for tears is past: no, 
/ must bear this burden while I live, ever thinking of thee 
as of a murderer; for ‘tis thou that hast brought my days 
to this anguish, ’tis thou that hast thrust me out; to thee 
I owe it that I wander, begging my daily bread from strangers. 
And, had these daughters not been born to be my comfort, verily 
I had been dead, for aught of help from thee. Now, these girls 

preserve me, these my nurses, 


other MSS.: seu»npuévory Dindorf. 2362 ud Ow L (sic), with an erasure of one or 
two letters after w: perhaps it was u6x8ac. 1363 x cé@ew 8’) 3’ added by S in L. 
1364 *uepay—Plov (sic) L, where the line indicates an erasure of perh. three letters. 
1366 ovx dy 7 L first hand: after 4, the letter » has been added in paler ink by 
a much later hand, perh. of the 14th or 1gth cent. Cp. on v. 973. 1367 vip 5’ alde 


see on 495. There is no sound basis for 
the view that xAaurrés=deflendus, xdav- 
rés=defletus. Whether with or without 
the a, the verbal adj. meant simply ‘be- 
wept,’ and took on a potential sense only 
as isvicius could mean ‘ unconquerable.’ 
See 0O.7., Appendix, on v. 361. 

, ‘by me, on my part,’ has no clause for- 
mally answering to it: but the antithesis 
is implied in the doom of Polyneices 


(1370 ff.). 

2361 I have little doubt that rd8’, 
teowrep, not dS’, dovrep, is the tre 
reading here. The synizesis of tes was 
familiar through Homer: Od. 2. 148 rw 
3 &ws pév p’ érérovro pera weorgs dvéuoco : 
IT. 87. 737 ws pev ydp re Odovor d&appai- 
oa pepadres. In Ph. 1330 ws ay avris 
jos, Schneidewin corrected ws to fer’: 
Bonitz, with more probability, to &ws 
(monosyllabic). In As. 1117 ws a» Fs 
olés wep el, ws is more easily defended; 
but there also (I now think) gws was 
rightly conjectured by Scaliger. 
here could not be trisyllabic, since the 
anapaest in the first place must be con- 
tained in one word, the only exception 
being the prep. and its case, as ér? rede 
& wydpeve Arouyjdns deat, Eur. Or. 898. 
(In fr. 355 raxd 8 avrd delter rodpyov, ws 
éyw cadus, from the Anuwras, the ex- 
planation may be that the drama was 
satyric, and borrowed a license from 
Comedy. Meineke would read rdx’ 


aird.) With dewep the sense is, ‘how- 
ever I may live,’—i.¢. whether my re- 
maining life be less, or even more, wretch- 
than now. Clearly, however, the 
sense wanted is not this, but, ‘as dong as 
I live.’—covées (predicative), a stron 
word, as O. 7. 534 (Oed. to Creon} 
goveds dy robte rardpis éudarws.—pep- 
ynpévos, nom., by attraction to éworep dy 
®, instead of a dat. with éuol: 
cp. 7. 7. 186 rap Itxave... | 5s pay éxi- 
ypdwas xurdy Bare, daidcuos Alas. 

2362 £ pd xe... v: so Az, 622 
walag perv Evrpodos apépg, | Aevap dé 
vyhpe-— tk oibev, since the brothers had 

ively sanctioned his expulsion (441): 
« of the prime cause, as O. 7. 1454. 
Cp. Xen. Hellen. 1. 1. 27 re rd 
txd rod Sjyou (had been banished by the 
people). 

1364 brates, act., used by Soph. only 
here and O. 7: 1416 (of a humble re- 
quest): midd. once, Z/. 1124. The author 
of the Rhesus, also, has used it of mendi- 
cancy, 715 Blow 3 éwa:ray elpr’ aydprns 
Tes Adrpis. 

1965 £ a 8’ Elgvea...uy: for the 
hyperbaton of BY cp. O. T. 329 rdy’, ws 
dy drw uh ra 0°, éexpivw xaxd (where see 
n.): Ph. 66 ef & épydoe | uh ratra.— 
TO odv pépos, acc. of respect; so Ant. 
1062: cp. O. 7. 1809 wdyrww épijpous, 
ah» Scor rd ody pépos. 


14—2 
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> » : + ” - 9 a “A 
aid avdpes, ov yuvaixes, els TO Tupsrovelv: 
vets 8 am addov KovK ewou tedpuxarov. 


¢ te) € ? ? “ A ¥ 4 
tovryap o 06 Saipwy eioopa peyv ov Ti Tw 


1370 


e 4? »” a c 
ws aurix’, elmep olde KivovVTaL ddxOoL 


mpos actu OnBns. 


ov yap eof omws modu 


ketynv *épeipes, d\Aa mpocbe aipare 
mece. plavleis yo ovvaimos & toov. 


toucd dpas ofav mpdabe 7° eLavnn’ eyo 


1375 


A > 9 a , a > ? 
yov 7 avaxadoupar Evppdayous eMew epoi, 
w afiarov tovs dutevaavras aéBew, 


»’ L, retouched by S: what the first hand had written, is uncertain. —édual rpopgol L, B: 


éuai rpopal A, R: others have dol rpogal or épol rpodol. 


1370 eicopa: per ov 


(sic) ri wou (with w written above) L: rw A. viv opg (for elcopa) B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


eigopa viv (for wév) Heimsoeth. 


1371 ws} ds Dobree, reading ce daluwr for 


o” 6 daluwpy in v. 1370.—elwep olde] ef rod’ olde Heimsoeth: ef rdpode Wecklein (47s 


1368 £. ds td cuprovely: cp. 335, 
and for els, 1028.—dam7’ Does Ai. 
547 (he will not flinch) dep dtxalws frr’ 
éuods 7a warpdder. 

1370 £. rovydp co’ 6 Salpev. The 
thought is: ‘Therefore the avenging 
deity has his eyes upon thee; not yet, 
however, with a so ferce as that 
which he will turn on thee anon, if (as 
thou tellest me) these hosts are marching 
against Thebes.’ A certain measure of 
retribution has already come on the 
wicked son, who is ‘a beggar and an 
exile’ (1335); and the measure will soon 
be filled by a fratricide’s death. For 
elope cp. 1536: so Brérew wpos Tua, 
279. The pév after elcopa properly im- 
plies such a statement as this :—eloopg 
pay viv, avrixa 5é cal paddXov elco- 
werat. Instead of the second clause, a 
more reticent and more impressive form 
of .aen is abruptly substituted, —ot rf 
we os avrix’, With L’s rov (‘I ween’) 
the sense would be the same. Dobree’s 
we Salnwv...8¢ avrix’ is less effective, 
because it destroys the unity and conti- 
nuity of the divine retribution. 

I hold etsrep to be right: it refers to 
the statement made by Polyneices, which 
it does not call in question, but merely 
notes as the condition. xwwouvra: refers 
to the march from.Argos: it would be 
over-subtle to take it of the advance 
from the tae? in the plain to the walls 
of the city. With Heimsoeth’s ef 1o@’ 
the sense would be: ‘if ever these hosts 


are destined to move,’ the pres. with word 
being an ‘oracular’ future (PA. 113 alpe? 
Ta rita Taira riv Tpolay pova). 

1373 £. xelvnv ipelas is a certain 
correction (by Turnebus, Paris, ann. 1553) 
of xelvny dpet rus, and has been accepted 
by nearly all subsequent editors. Cp. 
the threat O78: doru Sywoecy wrupl, 1319: 
and xaracxayayri, 1421. It was neces- 

to take Thebes by storm before 
Polyneices could establish his power. 
The only natural sense for the Ms. read- 
ing is, ‘for it is impossible that any one 
shall call Thebes a city.’ In Aeschylus 
Eum. 487 the total destruction of Troy 
is expressed by the phrase od Tpola» 
Amodcy 'INou rodw | nas, ‘ madest it 
to be no city’: and the Ms. reading here 
might more easily be defended if the 
sense were precisely the opposite to what 
it actually is.—Campbell, keeping 3 
+vs, renders, ‘for there is one’ (3. ¢. Poly- 
neices) ‘who shall never call Thebes his 
“city”.’ But there is nothing in the 
Greek answering to ‘Ais.’ The general 
associations of the word wé)us surely could 
not supply the absence of the essential 
word avrov. There is no contrast here, 
surely, between dorv, as ‘town,’ and 
WOAs, as civifas.—alpanr...pravdds, not 
merely ‘covered with (thine own) blood,’ . 
but ‘stained with a brother’s blood,’ as 
Ant. 171 (of these brothers) ralcayrés re 
xal | wArryévres avroxetpm oor judopari. 

13768 rodcd’. His former impreca- 
tion, uttered on hearing Ismene’s tidings, 
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these who are men, not women, in true service: but ye are aliens, 
and no sons of mine. . 

Therefore the eyes of Fate look upon thee—not yet 
as they will look anon, if indeed those hosts are moving 
against Thebes. Never canst thou overthrow that city; no, 
first shalt thou fall stained with bloodshed, and thy brother 
likewise. Such the curses that my soul sent forth before 
against you twain, and such do I now invoke to fight 
for me, that ye may deem it meet to revere parents, 


Soph. em. p. 54). 


1373 xelyny épe rie L, and so the other Mss. (some with 


vis). xelyny épelvers Turnebus, and most of the recent edd.: xewhy épe? ree Apitz: 


xelyny épeis chy or ohv rid’ épet ris Blaydes. 


213765 This v. is omitted in the 


text of L, and added in the marg. by the first hand (with rado3’).—wpocde r’] xpocbe 


y’ Farn. 


1376 avaxadotpa] ayxadotua Dindorf. 


1377 aiwwrov] ati 


ro» (from rov) L, A, R.—oéfSew] oéBww A, R. 


implied the same doom which is more 
plainly denounced here (421—427: 451 f.). 
Manifestly it is to this that A nal refers. 
Campbell holds, however, that, in this 
» Sophocles has abandoned what 
is otherwise the distinctive point in his 
conception of the curse on the sons,— 
viz. that it was delivered only a/ter 
the outbreak of their strife for the 
throne (cp. on 1298),—and that wpée0e 
denotes some moment before Oed. had 
left Thebes. I can perceive no ground 
for this. The question is more than a 
detail: it must affect our estimate of the 
play as a work of dramatic art. See 
wee we “ 
nn’, sent up, from my inmost soul: 
the aos being ste the dpal, when they 
have once passed the father’s lips, are 
thenceforth personal agencies of ven- 
geance: hence 1376 €vpudxovs. So 
dtanévac is said of the earth ‘sending 
up,'—calling into activity,—plagues or 
dread beings (Eur. PA. 670, etc.). Dis- 
tinguish d¢ijxa (Ant. 1085), épfxas (Eur. 
Hipp. 1324), of launching curses, etc., 
like missiles. 
1376 dvaxadovpas, simply, ‘I in- 


voke,’ not, ‘I invoke agasz.’ In this 
compound the prep. has two different 
meanings, (1) ‘adoud,' as in dvaBoas, ava- 


xnptooey, and (2) ‘up’ or ‘dack,’ as in 
dviévas. Cp. Her. 9. go Oeods...dvaxa- 
Adwy, ‘calling aloud on the gods’: £7. 

3 ’Apyetos...dvaxadovmevos: Tr. gto 
Tov auras Saluor’ dvaxadounévy. So in 
Eur. Suppl. 626 Kexdnuédvous per ava- 
kadotued’ ad Oeods=‘again (ad) we call 
aloud,’ etc. 


1377 £ tv’ dEuerov. The thought is, 
*T call the Curses (to destroy you twain), 
that ye may deign to revere parents,’ 
etc.: a Greek way of saying, ‘that ye 
may rue your neglect to revere them.’ 
The irony consists in the lesson being 
learned only when it is too late to prac- 
tise it. Cp. Zr. 1109 wpoopdrce pdvor, | 
Bw’ €x5:8ax09 wadow ayyéMew Sr: | xal 
SQe Kaxobs ye cal Oavwry érisduny: Ant. 
310 (ye shall aie), &’ eldores rd xépdos EvOer 
oleréoy | rd Nowrdy aprdfnre (cp. the form 
of threat, ‘I'll teach thee to do such 
things’): cp. also 16. 715, O. 7. 1273) 


Ai. 100. 
TOUS vrag ofBayv. Attic law 
imposed the penalty of disfranchisement 
on a son convicted of neglecting to support 
a parent in sickness or old age (y7po- 
Socxetv), or of other grave failure in filial 
duty. When such a case of xdxwois 
yovéw»y came before a court, the accuser 
could speak at any length (dvev ddaros, 
Harpocr. 161), aad: was not liable to the 
érwBedla, or fine in 3th of the damages 
laid, if he failed to gain a fifth of the 
votes. Diog. L. 1. 3. §§ doxet 8é (Solon) 
kdd\ucra vomoberjoa: édy ris ph rpddy 
rovs yowdas, ariuos €orw. Aeschin. or. 1 
§ 28 ddv ris Néyy ey Ty Shp, Tow wdrepa 
Toxruv 4 Thy unrépa, 7 wn Tpépur, 7 wh 
Taptywy olknow, Tovrow obK ég Adyew (6 
yéuos). Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 14 (beware) & re 
wapnuédncas THs unrpds...uh ve ala Odpevos 
Tay yorduy auedodvra wdvres GTi Lae w- 
ocp, elra év donula pitwy avaparys. The 
example of the birds is quoted (Z/. 1058), 
esp. of the stork (Ar. Av. 1355). : 
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Kai pa *Eatiysdlytov, eb Tupdov watpos 
Towwo épuTov. aide yap TA ovK Edpwn. 


A) . ‘ @ , A ‘ A] 4 
Tovyap TO aov Uaxnpa Kat Tous cous Upovous 
“A » 


1380 


Kparovow, elrep cot 4 madaidatos 
Aixn &vvedpos Znvos apxaious vopo.s. 

ov 0 &pp amomrvatés TE KamdTwp éLov, 
KAKGV KaKLOTE, TATOE TVANABawY apdas, 


ds cot Kadoupar, pyre yns éududiov 
“a a “a ? 


1385 


Sdper Kparnoa, pyre vooTnaat Tore 


TO KotAov “Apyos, adda 


Evel XEpt 


Gaveiy xravew & ud’ ovmep e&edndracar. 
TolauT apwpat, Kat Kaho To Taprdapou 


a ~ » 9 > 3 id 
oruyvov tratpwov epeBos, ws o azrotKioy, 


1390 


1379 rows’ L: rowd’ or rowd’ the other MSS.: roodd’ Kuhnhardt.—éguroy MSS. : 


épurny Elmsley. 


eortr (stc) L. 


13878 2. xal py Earid{yroy, sc. rovs 
gurevcarras : ‘and that ye may not utterly 


scom your nts, because the father (e€ 
=r) is 54nd from whom ye, such evil 
sons, have sprung—for your sisters did 
not thus.’ tvedAov has the chief empha- 
sis: the father’s blindness emboldened 
the impiety of the base sons, while it only 
stimulated the devotion of the daughters. 
For the gen. cp. 1322.—Others under- 
stand: ‘do not ‘hink it a light matter 
that ye have been such sons of a blind 
sire’ (el as after Oauudi{w, édew, etc.) : but 
this sense for &aryd{yrov seems much 
less natural. 

idvrov is the MS. reading, as 1696 &By- 
Tov, 1746 é\dxeroy: and there are about 
10 other places in Attic writers where the 
MSS. give -roy for the 2nd pers. dual of 
- secondary tenses. Against this group is 

to be set a smaller group (of some 9 pas- 
sages) in which -ryp is established, elxérny 
yon, O.7. 1511, being the only one proven 
by metre. Curtius (Verd 1. 80, . tr. 
§3) would leave the normal -ro» where, as 
here, the MSS. support it. Though Attic 
usage, misled by the analogy of -r7 in 
the 3rd pers., sometimes admitted it in the 
and, it also (he thinks) retained -rov. The 
tendency of recent editors has been to 
write -rny everywhere. But, in the ab- 
sence of better proof that -rory had been 


1381 xparolciy] xpayotow Hartung: palsovow Madvig.—elrép 
Elmsley proposed elrep €or (not éeriv), with a comma after Alay (‘if 
Justice exists’), and so Wecklein. Most mss. have efxep doris. 


1382 répois] 


wholly discarded, a consensus of MSS. 
seems entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
I cannot find any evidence on this point 
from the best source,—inscriptions. 

1380 rotydp rd odv 0.: ‘wherefore 
they (sc. ai ’Apai) have the control over 
thy supplication (to Poseidon) and shy 
throne’ (said bitterly—‘ the throneof which 
thou dreamest’). 7d od» (etc.) is like the 
ironical use of inverted commas: cp. Z/. 
1110, PA. 1251, Ant. 573. Polyneices has 
two pleas: (1) As ixérns of Poseidon, he 
had adjured his father to remember Aldws, 
who is enthroned with Zeus, and to bless 
his enterprise, 1267. (2) As eldest-born, he 
claimed the throne by right, 1293. Oedipus 
answers that Aly, no less than Alddés, 
sits with Zeus. The son has broken the 
eternal laws (dpxatos vdépot) of natural 
duty. Therefore this highest Atcy annuls 
both his pleas. His father’s curse has 
the firial control. 

pa as 1160, 1179: to make it 
a mere hendiadys with @pdévovs would 
grievously enfeeble these words.—xpa- 
Tovo.v, with acc., not of the person con- 
(as more often), but of the do- 

main over which the rule extends: cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 254 xal wacay alay..|.. 
Kparu. 

13sl ft yy , declared from 
of old (by inspired poets and seers) a freq. 
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nor scorn your father utterly, because he is sightless who begat 
such sons; for these maidens did not thus. So my curses have 
control of thy ‘supplication’ and thy ‘throne,— if indeed Justice, 
revealed from of old, sits with Zeus in the might of the eternal 
laws. 

And thou—begone, abhorred of me, and unfathered !—be- 
gone, thou vilest of the vile, and with thee take these my curses 
which I call down on thee—never to vanquish the land of thy 
race, no, nor ever return to hill-girt Argos, but by a kindred 
hand to die, and slay him by whom thou hast been driven 
out. Such is my prayer; and I call the paternal darkness 


of dread Tartarus 


Opévors Bergk. 
Blaydes. . 


2336 dopl Mss.: ddpa Reisig. 
1339 7rd Hermann: rof MSS.—rovs raprdpouvs B, T, Vat., Farn. 


to take thee unto another home,— 


1338 «craveiy 0’) xravév6’ 


2390 rarpyor] Nauck conject. carwier: Schneidewin, réAwpoy or Xriéytow dpuryde : 


Bergk, rd wpdroy: Meineke, orvyvorpécwror: Mekler, orvyvot ’m 


@ J 
Puom=ws 


dwroloy] ws araxiey A: ds 0’ aroxlow L*. 





epithet of oracles, etc., and significant 
here, where the higher law is opposed 
to the conventional right of the elder- 
born.— with Zyves: Pind. O/. 8. 
21 &0a Zuwrepa, Ads Eeavlov | rdpedpos, 
doxetra: Oéuus: cp. on 1267. A passage 
gocees by Schneidewin and others as 
rom Demosthenes cannot claim that 
authority,—for or. 25 «card ’Aporoyd- 
roves a is now generally allowed to be 
a work of the later Rhetoric,—but is 
noticeable as illustrating radalparos: § 11 
Ti» Gmrapairnroy cal ceyurtw Aleny, Fe 
6 ras dyuerdras rederds huiy xaradelias 
"Oppeds wapda rdw rod Acds Opévor dncl 
xabnpdrny ravra Ta Toy dvOpuruy epopas. 
dpxators gr causal dat.,‘ by,’ ‘under 
sanction of,’ the dyparra xdogal} Oedp | 
vopsua... | ob ydp Tt vow Te Kay Oes Gr’ cel 
wore | $9 raGra, Ant. 454. Seeon O. 7. 
86s. As to Bergk’s conjecture 
we should expect either rdpedpos.. Opé- 
vos, or tGredpos . . Optowy. 

1883 xdadrep...du.ov, and without a 
father in me: for the gen. cp. on 677 
drjwenor...xeyusrwry. Plat. Legy. 928 E 
éy ov» DAy rokirelg wais dwroxexnpvypudvos 
(publicly disowned by his parents) od« a» 
& dydyans dwrokks efy, raurns 6¢...dvary- 
xalwe ses els DAny xwpay dtoiferOa 
roy ardropa (the-disowned child). From 
tnow supply éyuol with dwénrveros (cp. 
Aesch. £1. 191). 

21384 £ ovdd\aPey, taking them with 
thee,—a colloquial phrase, bitter here: 
cp. PA. 377 fxwdac ceavrdy cuAd\aBur: 


sometimes playful, as in Ar. Av. 1469 
dwriwpev...cu\\aBbvres ra wrepd: see on 
O. J. 97%.—nahotpar. The midd. (rare 
in Attic except as a law-term, to cite one 
before a court, Ar. Mud. 1221) is fitting 
here, since the ’Apal are Ads creatures, 
and do kis work.—tudvAlov, stronger 
than rarpyas, and suggestive of the un- 
natural strife: cp. Ant. 1263 xraydvras Te 
xal | Gaydvras B\éwrovres éuduNous. 


1386 £ Sdépa : see on 620.—vorrica 


with acc.,as Eur. J. 7. 534 o0rw verdorne’ 
olxor. Cp. 1769.—rd xothov “Apyos: on 
378. 
1338 «xtavety 0’ is better than crayév6’ 
(Blaydes), as giving a more separate 
Prominence to the fratricide.—(rofrov) 
"od: Xen. Symp. 8. 17 rhs picety 
divacr’ Gy Ud’ ov eldeln xadbs Te xayadds 
wousldmevos ; 
2390 warpgov. What is meant by the 
‘horrible paternal gloom of Tartarus ’? 
Clearly rarpgow must have some reference 
to the personal relationships of the 
speaker, but that reference might be 
variously defined. (1) The primeval 
Darkness, father of all (as Apollo is 
warppos 3th ry TOD “Iwros yéveccp, 
Plat. Euthyd. 3023). Ar. Av. 693 Xdos 
jw xal Nut "EpeBés re uéday wpdroy xal 
Tdprapos edpis: cp. Hes. 74. 116. The 
point will then be ¢rvofolg; the Furies are 
watdes apxalov Zxdrov (see on 40); 
and Darkness, father of all, is invoked 
by the father who is cursing his son,— 
as Zevs warpwos is the god to whom an 
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Kaho dé tdode Saipovas, kato 8 "A 
‘ ~ A A “~ > Ld 
tov odo To Sewov picos éuBeBdAnxKora. 
Kal TauT aKovoas oTelxe, KabdyyeArN iwv 
Kat mac. Kadpetourt tots cavrou F apa 
A Ud 9 3 3297 2 
TMLoTOLTL Tuppayorrw, ouvex’ Oidizrous - 1395 
TOLAUT EVELLE TOLL TOLS AUTOU yepa. 
eo ¥ ” v4 € “a 
XO. ToAwvexes, ore rais rapedovorais odots 
55 ? * “~ > a e U ar 
Evyndopat *oouv, vov 7 tf ws taxos modu. 


lO 


oiwot KeXevGov ths Tt uns Svompa€ias, 


otwot 8 étaipwy: otov ap’ ddov TéAos 1400 
"Apyous adupyunOnev, @ tadas éya: 

TowouToy oloy ovde dwrvncai tive 

v e o 3Q>d 3 Ld d 

eLeoP éraipwy, ovd amoorpéa. maAuy, 

GAN’ ovr’ avavdov THdE OVyKUpTaL TUX). 

@ TOVO Guaysor aides, GAN vuels, ézel 1405 


, 


(4 A “ , 3 P= € AQ 3 
ph Tor pe mpos Seay oda vy, eayv ai rovd apat 


‘ \ ‘ , SAD , 
Ta oKhynpa tarpos KAvere “TavT apwpeévou, 


“ 


oe oe fs ae 


23902 éuSeSdnxéra] L has » in an erasure, but it is not clear whether the original 


letter was yorx. éxBeSrnxéra B, Vat. 


suspects the verse: awac: Meineke, though doubtfully. 


most MSS.: avrov Vat. 


1394 xal rac] rois raoc Nauck, who 
1396 avtrod L, with 


1393 co MSS.: cov Wecklein. 1401 3] J 





outraged father appeals (Ar. ud. 1468). 
(2) The nether gloom which hides Laius 
(so Hermann). The thought will then 
be that the family dpa which slew Laius 
is to slay Polyneices. It seems hardly 
the fit moment, however, for Oed. to 
recall his own parricidal act. (3) The 
nether gloom which is to be thy sole patri- 
mony, warpgov being proleptic. This 
appears a little too subtle for the direct 
vehemence of the curse. (4) A darkness 
like that in which thy blind father dwells: 

. O. T. 1314 la oxérov | vépos éudy 
awOTporor. 

I prefer (1), but suspect that the poet 
used warpyor with some measure of deli- 
berate vagueness, leaving the hearers to 
choose between its possible associations, 
or to blend them. No emendation seems 
probable: see cr. n. 

dtrouloy: Zr. 954 yévocr’ Sroupos éori- 
ares adpa, | aris wu’ awoloney éx rérwy. 

1391 S« Salpovas: the Eumenides, 
one of whose general attributes it was to 
punish sins against kinsfolk, are invoked 
separately from the personal ’Apal of the 


sufferer (1375): so Ed. 111 Torn’ Apd, | 
ceuyal re Geay waides ‘Epwies. The 
Curse calls the Furies into action. Cp. 
on 1434-—Apn, the Destroyer, whether 
by strife, as here, or by pestilence (O. 7. 


190 Nn.). 

71303 £ &€dyyeAe, ‘ publish,’—with 
bitter irony, since the son dares not tell it 
even to a bosom-friend: see 1402.—The 
word was used esp. of traitors who carried 
news out of a city or camp to the enemy 
(cp. n. on O. 7. 1223).—Kal race, cen 
to all. (xal...re could not stand for re... 
xal as ‘both ’—‘and’: cp. O. 7. 347 n.) 

1396 yépa, a fit word, since used esp. 
of royal prerogatives: Thuc. 1. 13 éwi 
pyrots yépact warpexal Bacideia. 

1397 £. otrs...te, as O. 7. 653, PA. 
1321, Ant. 763, Bl. 350, 1078, fr. 86, 4. 
The converse, te...otra, is not found (n. 
on 367).—dSeis, his journeys from Thebes 
to Argos, and from Argos to Attica. 
Ant. 1212 8veruxecrdrny | x\evor Eprw 
Tay wmapedGovewy dduy. (Not, ‘ proceed- 


ings.’) 
"RWecklein reads EvwySopal gov (for 
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I call the spirits of this place,—I call the Destroying God, who 
hath set that dreadful hatred in you twain. Go, with these 
words in thine ears—go, and publish it to the Cadmeans all, 
yca, and to thine own staunch allies, that Oedipus hath divided 


such honours to his sons. 
CH. 
go thy way with speed. 


Polyneices, in thy past goings I take no joy; and now 


Po. Alas, for my journcy and my baffled hope: alas, for 


my comrades ! 


What an end was that march to have, whereon 


we sallied forth from Argos: woe is me!—aye, such an end, 
that I may not even utter it to any of my companions, or turn 
them back, but must go in silence to meet this doom. 

Ah ye, his daughters and my sisters,—since ye hear these 
hard prayers of your sire,—if this father’s curses be fulfilled, 


Blaydes. 


1402 guwr7jcal rwa Mss. (which Schaefer explains as ‘compellare 


aliquem,’ Reisig as ‘de aliquo diccre’): gwrjcal rove ‘Tyrwhitt, and most of the 


recent edd. 1406 roid’ MSS.: 


"ogw y’ édy Elms., and recent edd. 


wot): rightly, I think. With oo. rats 
wape\Sovrag dSois is usu. taken as 
causal, ‘ov account of thy past journeys’: 
but such a dat., in addition to the dat. 
of the erson, is most awkward. We 
should expect either the dat. with éxi, or 
else a gen., as Dem. or. 15 § 15‘ Podlocs 
ye...cvyxalpw rav yeyernuévwy. And 
Evv1jSopac was constantly used with a 
dat. of the ¢sé#g in which one takes joy, 
or of which one approves: Isocr. or. 5 § 8 
ourncdels...rois repli ris elpiwns: or. 8 § 87 
curngOnodpevoe rais huerépas cuppopais 
(exult in): Eur. A/ed. 136 ovde cuwjdopuac 
. Gryert ddparos: Hipp. 1286 ri... rotcde 
ournde ; (these deeds): Rhes. 958 ob pny 
Oavévri y’ ovdauws cur#doua (his death): 
Arist. XA. 2. 4. 3 Tov cuvndopevow rots 
dyaGois (rejoicing in one’s prosperity). 

1399 ofso. with gen., as Az. 367, 
Ant. 82, El. 1143. tHe pas with KeAe- 
Gov also: cp. O. 7. 417 wyrpos Te Kal Tod 
gov warpes. 

1400 £ olov.. .d500 ré\os, acompressed 
phrase for olo» réXos péANovcay Fiery ddoy, 
‘on a journey destined to have what an 
end.’ (Aesch. P. V. 284 axw Sorexijs 
répua xedevdou | Scaperydpevos, is less 
strong, since répua can go with #xw.) 
Such a compression becomes intelligible 
when it is remembered that the purpose 
or end of a journey could be expressed 


ravr’ Sehrwald, Wecklein. 
7’ av L, A, F, R, Ald.: sgwe 3 ay L*: 


1407 cou 


opuy y' dy B, Vat. : opaw dy y'’ T, Farn.: 


in Greek by a bold use of the ‘internal’ 
accus., as in ayyeAlny é\Oorra (//. 11. 
140), etc.—rdAdas: cp. 753, 847. 

1402 £ oloyv, acc., is object. to devi- 
oas only, but exerts a causal force over 
d yas also (as dere would have 
done): the first ov8’=‘not even,’ the 
second links the two infinitives :—‘ such 
that ’tis not lawful even to utter it to any 
of my comrades, or to turn them back.’ 
The utterance would turn them back: 
but the curse is too dreadful to be re- 
vealed.—dAX’ Sr’: sc. def, evolved from 
the negative ovd’ : ep. O. 7. 817 
by wh tépww EEeore pnd’ acrwy ri | 
Souos SéxerOa,... | HOetw 8 ax’ olxwy. 

1405 £ ov8’ is often taken here as= 
éuod (450), when it would go with Spas- 

+: but it rather means Oed., like rov8’ 
in 1407. A change of reference, within 
three vv., would be awkward. Cp. 331. 
—dAX’ begins the appeal (237): it might 
be ‘at least’ (1276), but the other view is 
better, esp. as ade y’ follows. 

21406 ra “cxAnpd: cp. 774.—Tavt’, 
for the MS. rows’, seems a true correction, 
since (1) the threefold rov8’ in three 
lines exceeds the limit of probable repe- 
tition ; and (2) it appears a decided gain 
to have ravra with ta oxAnpd. 

1407 % rj rol pe...py pm’: see on 
1278 f. 


ZODOKAEOY2 


wWarpos Tekw@vTat Kai Tis uply és Sdpous 
vOoTOS yérnTar, py pb aTysdonré ye, 
o 


ad’ & tddovor Oéobe Kay Krepicpacry. 


1410 


A ~ e ”~ » a Cd 
Kat OdwY O vuUY Ematvos, Ov Kopileror 
AQ} > ! aA 
TOVO avdpos ols wovetrov, ovK éAdaoova 
> » » « a 
€r aA\dov oto. THS EuNs UToupyias. 
rd 


AN. 
IO. 
AN. 


Tlodvverxes, ixerevw oe trecOnvai ri pot. 

% y) ‘ a > ? o 

w diAtarn, To trovov, Avtryovn; eye. 

oTpépa. orpareup és “Apyos ws TdxtoTa ye, 
‘ > 


145 


‘ o > A N 4 ld 
Kat py o€ T aurov Kat modw Svepyaorp. 


> 3 A 
TIO. add’ ovy oloy Te. maws 
» 


yap avOis av mradw 


> 
OTPATEUL ayou. TavToy eioamak TpEcas ; 


AN. rt 8 avfis, @ wat, Set ce Oupovcbar; ti cor 


1420 


waTpay KaTacKawpavTs Képdos EpyerTat ; 


1410 «xay] x’ év, L, F: xavy A, R: xal & L?: «al B, T, Vat., Fam. 
1411—13 Nauck would make these three vv. into two, 


Blaydes's conjectures. 


oo is one of 


reading, «al ogyy 8 viv wovetrow ovx éddocova | Exrawor oloe ris éuis vroupylas. 


Bellermann defends the vulgate (ed. 1883, 
F, T, Farn.: & ¢tArdry, 7d rotor A, R, 
gurraryn, woiow 766’ Mekler, comparing O. 7. 571. 
ws rdyiord ce: Badham, ws rdxor’ dye. 


1418 & dArarn, rotor L, 


p- 199). 7 ; 
L3, V3: w giATadryn po, rotor B, Vat.: wo 


1416 Meineke conject. 
Blaydes, too, makes both conjec- 





2410 ice ly tddower=‘lay me in 
the tomb’: @éee dv xrep =‘ give 
me a share of funeral honours’: cp. Her. 
3. 3 TH Se...€y rey ridera. There is 
thus a slight zeugma of the verb (cp. 1357). 
xrepiopara (only plur.) is used by Soph. 
and Eur. for the Homeric xrépea, gifts to 
the dead, or funeral rites: Od. 1. 291 
oud ré ol xetar xal éwi xrépea crepetta:. 
In El. 434, 931 xreplopara (=éra 
t5. 326) are the gifts of libations, flowers, 
etc., brought to Agamemnon’s grave. 
Cp. Ant. 203 rdpy | wrepltev. 

The aka allusion to his own Anés- 
gone is lightly and happily made. Poly- 
neices here naturally prays for regular 
funeral rites. That prayer was doomed 
to disappointment. And yet the crepic- 
para for which he asks are represented by 
the xoai rplowordoe which, in the Antigone, 
his sister pours, after the symbolic rite 
of scattering dust on the unburied corpse 
(Ant. 431). 

2411 £ xop{erov, ‘win,’ = xoulierBor, 
with gen. of the person from whom, as 
O. 7. 580 war’ éuot Koplfera. Cp. 6 
dépovra=gepéuevoy. The same use of 
the act. xoulgw occurs in Homer (as // 


It. 738 xdsucca 82 pdvuyas trwovs), 
Pind. Nem. 2. 19 wixas éxdpitar, etc.— 
olg=rodros a, by reason of (causal dat.) 
the services which you render. 

‘will bring,’ ze. will have added to it. 
Cp. As. wovos wovy rovoy dépa. As 
& viv fsrasvos is the praise for evedfaa, 
the thought is properly this:—‘The na- 
tural piety, which brings you /Ass praise 
for serving your father, will bring you 
further praise for serving your brother.’— 
THs duns ewoupylas, causal - with 
Exavow (understood): éuys=shown to 
me: cp. 419. 

1414—1446 The dialogue be- 
tween sister and brother illustrates her 
affection for him, and thus strengthens 
the link (1405 ff.) between this play and 
the Anésigone. It has, however, a further 
dramatic purpose. The version of the 
paternal curse adopted by Sophocles 
tended to suggest this question to the 
spectator:—Why should Polyneices per- 
severe in the war, when his defeat and 
death had been definitely foretold to him? 
For he plainly believes the prediction (cp. 
1407, 1435), though he affects to think 
that there is a chance of escape (1444). 
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and some way of return to Thebes be found for you, oh, as ye 
fear the gods, do not, for your part, dishonour me,—nay, give 
me burial, and due funeral rites. And so the praise which ye 
now win from yonder man, for your service, shall be increased by 


another praise not less, by reason of the office wrought for me. 
AN. Polyncices, I entreat thee, hear me in one thing ! 


Po. 


What is it, dearest Antigone ? 


Speak ! 


AN. Turn thy host back to Argos,—aye, with all speed,— 
and destroy not thyself and Thebes. 
Po. Nay, it cannot be: for how again could I lead the same 


host, when once I had blenched ? 


AN. But why, my brother, should thine anger rise again? 
What gain is promised thee in destroying thy native city? 


tures, 
wodw] xdgw Naber. 


1417 oé y' aurdv Mss.: ce xavrdv Reisig: oé r’ atrdy Brunck.— 
2413 £ oloy ye L, A, R, L*: oloy re the other Mss.— 
wus yap al&s av wad | orpdreuy’ Gyouu ravroy MSS. 


For avd&ts ai, Vauvilliers wrote 


as dy, without further change (and so Brunck, Dindorf, Hartung, Bellermann, 


Blaydes). 
dyoys radr’ a» (‘nisi in 
Martin conject. raxrdp : 


Keeping ai&s a’, Toup changed d-youus to ayo’ dy, while Porson wrote 
riore versu mavis ad@cs dy wadw,’ Adv. 315). 
auck, edraxrov: Wecklein, dyelpotu’ AX’ ds. 


For ravrév 





The answer is furnished by the traits of 
his character which this dialogue brings 
out. They give the ich wiors for a 
course which might otherwise have 
seemed improbable. 

1415 rtd wotov: the art. marks the 
lively interest felt by the speaker: see 


893. The v. 2. & girrdrn pou, woior, is 
inferior. 


1416 ds mere Instead of 
y¢ we should ra 
emphasising tdxtorra, will not seem weak 
if we the clause as supplementary: 
‘turn back thy host—yes, and with all 
too.’ Distinguish the ordinary use 
_ of ye with the adverb in response: Ant. 
1102 KP. Soxets wapexadeiy; XO. Secor 
y’, drat, rdyuora. 

1419 v, Thebes, rather than his 
adopted city, Argos. Ocdipus had de- 
clared, indeed, that his son should not 
destroy Thebes (1372): but Antigone is 
ready to suppose a different event as pos- 
sible (rdrpay xaracxdwayri, 1421)3 and, 
in any case, Thebes would suffer the 
scourge of war. 

1413 £ The Ms. rds yap ad&s ad 
wdduy | orpdrevs Gyoun rairdy is defen- 
sible if we take wes dyoun as dubitative, 
‘How could I possibly lead?’ See Ap- 
pendix on 170. But there is at least a 
strong probability that the poet used dv 


4. 


er expect &j: but ye,: 


here, instead of employing the much 
rarer construction. So far as our MSS. 
are concerned, the dropping out of dv 
after dyowuss is not much less likely than 
the change of dv into ad. Either would 
have been easy. I prefer aifis av... 
dyoupss to 206s ad...dyous dv, because dy 
is thus more forcibly placed, and serves 
also to bring out avs. We have ads 
ad wddw in PR. 952, but usually ads 
wddry (364: PA. 127, 342, 1232: Zr. 
342: As. 305: fr. 444- 3).—To Porson’s 
avis ad...dyoau: tater’ dy the drawhack 
is the elision. We find ravtr’ for the 
plur. ratrd (O. JZ. 284, 840 etc.); but 
tragedy, which preferred ravrér to ratré 
(though admitting the latter under metri- 
cal necessity, O. Z. 734), would hardly 
have elided the o in that word. Ant. 
462 a’r’ (for avré) is solitary in Soph.: 
L has avr’. 

vtavrov has been needlessly suspected 
and altered. ‘The same host’ means an 
army to which the same realms should 

in send contingents,—not necessarily, 
of course, an army composed throughout 
of the same men. ; 

1420 £. av&ts, an echo of his word: 
cp. O. 7. §70, 622, 1004.—mdrpay, 
native city: cP. O. 7. 1524 & wdrpas 
OnBns fvorxoc: hence katracxdwayrs. So 
Ant. 199 ff. yaw rarppas... | rpfoa. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


aio pov TO pevyew, Kat TO _ mpeaBevovr’ ene 


ouTw yehac Gas Tov Kagvyvjrou Twapa. 


opas Ta Tous’ ovv ws és opOoy expéper 


pavretpal, os oper Odvarov e€ dow Opoet; 1425 


xpnger yap: yyw 


AY ovyt Tuyxwpytéa. 


olot Tadawva: Tis d€ TohpHoes Kvav 


Ta Tovd emer Oar Tavdpds, of eOdamurer ; 


IO. ovd’ dyyehoupev phaup 
AN. 
ITO. Ka BY pw émioxys y: 
éora pédovca, bu 


Xpyorow Ta Kpeioow nse Tavoea héyeuy. 
ouTws ap’ , @ Tai, TauTd got dedoypeva ; 

GAN’ epot pev 70 00S 
BuomOTHOS TE Kal KaKy) 


éret oTparn\arov 


mpos TOVOE TATPOS TaY TE Tous’ "Epwiwr- 


apo 8 evodoin Zevs, Td el Pavovre por 


1435 


teheiT, eet ov por Cwvri y’ avis eLerov. 


L424 eExpeper MSS.: éxpépecs Tyrwhitt, and so Brunck, Dindorf, Ufartung, Weck- 


lein. 
avrow Blaydes. 
Bb, T, Vat., Farn. 


1425 ds coy] ws opyy L*, Vat.: 
1426 ypyse] L has e« in an erasure. 
1432 éxicxys y') 7’ is wanting in Vat. (which has axloyys, 


a coy Tournier.—éudor MSS. : 
1429 ovd’) ovx 


sic), F.—époi 3’ odé0 L (with an erasure after éuol), F (with wey written above): pév 


is in A, R, L*. 


1422 £ «pecBevovr’ = rpecBurepor 
dyra, as often in good prose: Thuc. 6. 55 
yéyparra:, perd rov warépa...dia 7d mpeo- 
Bete dx avrov (because he was his 
eldest son).—ovre goes best with ye- 
AaoGar: cp. 1339. 

1424 The Ms. &dépa is usu. taken 
as intrans., ‘come to fulfilment.’ The 
only relevant support for this is 77. 824 
éwére rededunvos éexpépor | Swdéxaros 
Gporos, ‘come to an end.’ The sense is 
different in /7. 23. 376 Ex@epoy Grra, 

‘shot ahead’ (and so Xen. Aguest. 3. 4, 
of a horse running away). Hence Her- 
mann’s surely forced rendering here, 
‘rush forward to their fulfilment.’ But 

pe. may be also 2nd pers. pres. 
midd., ‘fulfil for thyself.’ Cp. the use of 
the active in //. 21. 450 pucBoto rédos... 
"Qpae | éEégepory, accomplished the term 
of our hire: Pind. Mem. 4. 60 Xelpwy | 

..7d pdbpotpov Expepew. Soph. has éx- 
pé pera as=‘she achieves for herself’ in 
Tr. 497- Here, ‘thou art fulfilling,’ has 
clearly more point than; ‘they are being 
fulfilled.’ I should therefore read é- 
dépas with Tyrwhitt, did not txépe 
(as midd.) yield the required sense even 


Instead of yuér, y’ stands in B, T, Farn., Vat. (which has éu% 


better.—és v, recte, so that the event 
is parallel with the prediction: Ant. 1178 
w pdert, Todros ws dp’ dpdor wwueas: cp. 
O. 7. 506 n. 

1425 é& dycpoiv instead of é£ d\A7jAow. 
Death is to proceed from you both: the 
phrase leaves it to be understood that the 
death which proceeds | from each is for 
the other. To read avroty (Blaydes) is 
no improvement. The plur. reflexive 
pron. is sometimes, indeed, so used (¢.z., 
Isocr. or. 4 § 15 ras mpds huds adrovs 
#x9pas), and Soph. has it once, nd. 145, 
xa” avroty=«xar’ dd\fdow, though Eus- 
tathius (1547. 29) blamed Menander for 
imitating that. If dpdoiv fails to mark 
mutuality, avroty might be taken of a 
double suicide. 

oe xpite ydp: ‘aye, for he wishes 
it’: mplying that the wish may have 
Bronipted e prophecy. It is hard 
to see why interpreters should have 
sought to efface this ae touch b 
taking xpyfe as=impers. xp, or, wi with 
the schol., as=xpnopupdei,—both alike 
impossible. 

1428 rec Oat: for the irregular order 
of words, cp. O. 7. 1251 xwrus wer ex 
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Po. ‘Tis shame to be.an exile, and, eldest born as I am, 
to be thus mocked on my brother’s part. 

AN. Seest thou, then, to what sure fulfilment thou art bring- 
ing his prophecies, who bodes mutual slaying for you twain? 

Po. Aye, for he wishes it :—but I must not yield. 

AN. Ah me unhappy !—But who will dare to follow thce, 
hearing what prophecies yon man hath uttered ? 

Po. I will not e’en report ill tidings: ’tis a good leadcr’s 
part to tell the better news, and not the worse. 

AN. Brother! Thy resolve, then, is thus fixed ? 

Po. Yea,—and detain me not. For mine it now shall 
be to tread yon path, with evil doom and omen from this my 
sire and from his Furies; but for you twain, may Zeus make 
your path bright, if ye do my wishes when I am dead,— 
since in my life ye can do them no more.—(fe gently disengages 

himself from their embrace.) 


for dpol). 1435 & ody 3° evodoln Mss.: opw 3 evodoly Hermann (formerly): 
opyr 3 ed &80ln Burges.—rdd’ ef redetré pos (ue B, Vat., V*) | Oayéyr’ Mss. (redotre 
L, made by S from redeire): rd8° ef Oavovre por | redetr’ Lobeck. Elmsley has 
redetré ye in his text, but supports reAetré wos in his note. 1436 Oaroyr’: érei ob 
poe Swerl 7’ ad0cs Eferow Mss, (éx’ od L, with e written above by S): we gweray’ L*, and so 
Elms., Hartung. Madvig, too, approves this, but would place the verse after 1409. 


r&vs’ obaér’ of8’ dwédduras (n.): Ant. 
682 n. 
14292 ov&’, not even (to begin with); 


cp. Her. 3. 39 Te yap pdAw Egy xapet- 
oOa. padrow dwodcdous ra Cafe f dpxh» 


“née AaBuw, ‘than if he had not taken 
them af all.'—dAavp’, 2 euphemism for 
xaxd: cp. Arist. Rhiet. 2. 13. 1 (old men 
are persuaded) ra wAelw daira elva: rev 
axpayudrev, ‘unsatisfactory..—So ravSea 
for ra xelpw: the defects or weak points 
in one’s case, the things which threaten 
failure: cp. Her. 7. 48 el...ravry palverar 
évdedarepa elvas ra nuérepa wpipypara, if 
our side seems somewhat weak here. 
For the thought, cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 34 pnul 
yap...wodduou pe» bvros dvdpa orparirydy 
Tp Tova re etvovw eldéta re 5 Te wparros 
NavOdvovra deiv rovs roddods Tw arOpw- 
wav xal dtararwyra ayew éwi rovs xu- 
Sévous. ; : 

 -: 14838 £ flora pidoven: cp. 653.— 
xaxt, daira, ill-omened (like sais 5pus), 
with wpds rouSe «.7.A.—rovd’ 'Epu.: cp. 
1299: so Od. 11. 280 myrpos 'Epuves: 
Her. 4. 149 "Epwtwy row Aalov re xal 
Olisrédew. ‘ His Erinyes’ are those 
whom his ’Apaé summon: //. 9. 454 
woANd xatrnpGro orvyepdas 8° éwexéxder’ 


"Epis: though the Curse and the Fu 
are sometimes identified, as Aesch. 7%. 
70 Apa 7’, "Epwos warpos 7 peyarBerns. 
14365 £ evoSo(n, in contrast with his 
own 630s. The conjecture SBoly 
(Burges), accepted by some of the best 
edd., effaces a natural and pathetic touch. 
The MS. odgv, if right, might be com- 
pared with the dat. after words of show- 
ing favour (edyerts etc.): perhaps also 
with the dat. after iyyetoOac and ddoroteiv. 
But in 1407, where ode is certain, the 
Mss. have odqy: and the acc. with ev- 
odoty is slightly recommended by the 
analogy of ddour, ddryetv. Suidas, too, 
has evodw° alriarcxg: though this might 
be explained by the post-classical constr. 
of evodouy, which, as in the Septuagint, 
was with acc. In Her. 6. 73 ws KyXeopué- 
vet edwdi0n 10...epiyyua, Stein reads 
wdW0n: in any case, the dat. there (‘/or 
Cleomenes’) has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of dat. or acc. here.—In Ar. Ran. 
1528 evodlay dyalhy driwvrt ronry | 
és dos dpruudévy dore, the noun has its 
literal sense (referring to the return of _ 
Aeschylus to earth): and so prob. in 
Aesch. fr. 34. 


Td8’ et Oavdyre pos | redciz’. The Mss. | 


KOJLLOS. 
Tp. a. 
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pederbe 8 dn, yaiperdy 7+ ov ydp 
Brérovr’ dooperF avOis. AN. @ Tddaw eyo. 
TIO. py tot p advpov. AN. kal tis ay o oppopevory 
eis mpoumTov Aldnyv ov KatagTévol, KadCt; 1440 
IlO. ef yp7, Gavovpar. AN. py ov y, add’ epol mHov. 
TIO. py wef a py Set. AN. SvorddAawd rap’ eyo, 
et gov orepnfa. TIO. ravra 8 & re daipon 
Kat TH5€ Puvar yarépg. aodav 8 obv eyo 
Jeots dpapat py tor avrngat KaKwv: 
dvagfia, yap tmactv €ore Svotuyew. 


pe ere 


1445 


XO. vda rade vedOev WrOE por 


Wecklein conject. Oaydvr’ erel x’, ov fwrra y’ ad&ts éterov: Schneidewin, érel od: 
gwerl >’. Dindorf and others think the verse, as a whole, spurious; Sophocles may 
have written @avdrri, and, the rest of the v. having been lost, an interpolator may 
have supplied éxel...€erov.— Hermann supposes that a v. has been lost after 1435, 
and that the sense was, rdd" ef redeiré por, <Tiys we wpds ody Tis rpoonxovons 








Tuxely> Oavorra. 
xalperow (alone) B, Vat. 


L, F. 


have vedere... | Oavowr’. With Lobeck, 
I hold the simple transposition to be the 
true remedy. The ¢ of the dative could 
be elided in Homeric Greek ; but among 
the alleged instances in Attic drama 
there is not one which bears examination. 
See Appendix.—érel oJ =~-, a frequent 
synizesis, which Soph. has again PA. 
446, f 1037, fr. 479. 3: So éyw ovr’ 
O. 7. 332 etc.—€erov, sc. redeiy Tt. 
The sense is:—‘if ye will perform these 
things (z.e. the last rites, 1410) for me 
in my death,—as ye will no more be 
able (/o do aught) for me in life.’ Since 
7 ¢Xeiy was specially appropriate to ritual 


" (see 503), there is a certain awkwardness 


in the transition to its general sense 
630 etc.) as merely=droupyeiy. But the 
hness is at least much less than that 
of such zeugmas as Greek idiom per- 
mitted (cp. 1357), and does not seem to 
warrant the view that the verse is spu- 
rious. The conjecture of pe to 
is improbable.—It has been said that 
the thought is repeated in od ydp pw’ ér: | 
Brérovr’ écowecs’ ad&ts: but the latter is 
a different statement, and a climax—‘ Ye 
will be able to serve me no more while I 
live—nay, ye will no more sce me alive.’ 
1437 pide Os, sc. guov: cp. 834. 


1437 xalperov r’ A, R: xalperoy y’ L, B, F, T, Farn.: 
1433 Bréxovres elooyec@’ airs R: Adérorr’ 
écowec@’ atris the other Mss. (a0: B, T, Vat., Farn.). 


2441 wrov] reldov 


1444 diva] xpdvac Nauck: iva Meineke: égetyae Peters: dotvas 


1439 The change of persons within 
the verse (ds»r:Aafy) marks excitement : 
cp. 652, 820, 1169. 

1439 f. xalrls: cp. 606. UETOY, 
since his father has prophesied the end 
(1385 ff.): cp. on r4r4. 

1441 £ pr ob y, a caressing remon- 
strance: so Eur. Afec. 405 (Polyxena to 
her aged mother) Sod\a sweseivy wpos 
oddas;...u ob y'* ob yap Giew: Phoen. 
§31 (Iocasta to her son Eteocles) ri rijs 
xaxlorns dandy eplecas | prrtorylas, wal; 
Bh ob y* adixos 4 Oeds. But 27 oc oU 
(Afed. 964) repels. —& py Se: cp.- 73. 

14482... , an epic use some- 
times admitted by the Attic poets: see on 
O. 7. 198.—ravra 9’, ‘ Nay, these things 
rest with Fortune, that they should beeither 
thus or otherwise’ (that I should die, or 
survive). Tavra, nomin.: @twas, epexeget. 
infin.: for this 5é in reply (modifying or 
correcting the last speaker’s statement), 
see on O. 7. 379. dv r@ §., dependent on: 
see on 247.—dvvar has been needlessly 
suspected. Here, with adv., it is merely 
i bdar as to the intrans. Fyew, as else- 
where in poetry it is sometimes little more 
than elvac. El. 860 war Ovarots Edu pdpos. 
Cp. Aesch. P. V. str ob raira ratry 
poipa ww TeXerpopos | xpava: wéepwrat. 
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Now, release me,—and farewell; for nevermore shall ye behold 
me living. 

AN. Woeisme! Po. Mourn not for me. AN. And who 
would not bewail thee, brother, who thus art hurrying to death 
forcseen ? 

Po. 
pleading ! 

Po. Plead not amiss. AN. Then woe is me, indeed, if 
I must lose thec! Po. Nay, that rests with Fortune,—that 
end or another.—For you twain, at least, I pray the gods that 
ye never mect with ill; for in all men’s eyes ye are unworthy 
to suffer. [Exzt, on spectators’ left. 


Cu. Behold, new ills have newly come, in our hearing, nommoe 
[s 


If ‘tis fate, I must die. AN. Nay, nay,—hear my 


Sehrwald: Bia: Pappageorgius.—ocgyy Mss.: opw Elms., and so most of the mropne: 


recent edd, 1445 «xaxwy] xaxoy T, Farn., on the conject. of Triclinius. 
14497 ff. vda rdde vedder GAGE por | Baptworua xaxd | wap’ adaot févov L and the 


other MSS., except the Triclinian (T, Farn.), which have wapd ’ a\aod, a conjecture 


by which Triclinius sought to restore the metre. 


In order to make these wv. 


with the antistr. (1463 f. xrdwos dgaros 88¢ &dBodos* és 3’ dxpay), Hermann 
inserted »éa before Bapvworua. On the other hand J. H. H. Schmidt adds nothing 
here (placing Bap’rorua after xaxd), and in 1463 deletes 5de. 


For «al...xal, instead of 7...4, cp. 488. 
The MS. odey is better than o@a, to 
which some edd., following Elmsley, have 
needlessly changed it. ‘ For you fwo my 
rayer is—that ye ne’er meet with ills.’ 
e contrast between his own case and 
theirs is thus more impressively marked 
than it would be by the acc. (‘ my prayer 
is that you two ne’er meet with ills’). 
For the dat. of the person in whose 
interest the prayer is made, cP: 0. 7. 
269, PA. 1019, Ai. 392. For dpepas in 


a good sense cp. 7r. 48, At. 509, //. 
240, Her. -1. 132 (dwurd...dpacOa 


). 

1446 wacw, ethic dat., ‘in the sight 
of all’: cp. 810 n. 

1447—1499 Kommos. rst strophe 
1447—1456= 1st antistr. 1462—1471: 
and stv.1477—1485 = 2nd antistr. 1491 — 
1499. Each strophe is separated from 
the next by five trimeters, spoken by Oed. 
and Ant. At the close of the 2nd anti- 
strophe Theseus enters, and he also has 
five trimeters. See Metrical Analysis. 

The dramatic purpose is to divide the 
two great scenes of the fourth éweeddcor 
(1249—1555). Sophocles here shows him- 
self a master of stage-effect in the highest 
sense. This momentary pause in the 


action gives a wonderful impressiveness 
to the sudden signal from heaven (1486). 
1447 # via rd8e...nryydva. Two 
views are admissible: I prefer that which 
is here placed first. (1) pou= ‘IT have 
seen come,’ not, ' have come o# me,’ 
being ethic dative (81). The Chorus al- 
ludes to the doom pronounced on Poly- 
neices and his beothier. ‘Here are new 
ills which I have seen come from the blind 
stranger, —unless. perchance, Fate is find- 
ing fulfilment.’ Oedipus has often spoken 
of the fate which pursues his race (964 etc.), 
and the Chorus correct their first phrase 
by surmising that haply this fate, not 
Oedipus, is the real agent of the doom on 
the brothers. The schol. took AGE pos 
as a foreboding of the Chorus that they 
might be tsvolved in these alien ills: but 
seems merely to express sympathy. 
(2) Others suppose that a low rumbling 
of thunder was heard immediately after 
the exit of Polyneices, and that Scrurey 
aléyp in 1456 merely marks the first loud 
sound. +d8e...xaxd are then the evils 
which the Chorus forebode from the zz- 
cipient thunder: A0é pow= ‘have come 
} me.’ & n poipa py myydva is 
then taken either as before, or thus :— if 
haply 4is crd is not coming upon him. 
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2 Kaxd, Bapvrorpa Tap’ draov &évou, 


8 et Tt Hotpa py KLYyYavel. 


1450 


“para yap oudev dfiapa Satyovey exo ppaoas. 


5 $ dod Opa taut’ Get xpovos, 
6 ta d€ Tap pap avis av€wy avo. 


7 éxrumev aifyp, w Zev. 


Ol. 


oy TéKVa. réxva, TOS ay, 


oTpépar pev erepa, 


1455 


» » 
él TLS evToTros, 


TOV mavT’ dpiorov Sevpo Onoda TOpot ; 
AN. mdrep, ri 8 éoti Ta gioop, eg @ Kanes ; 


OI. Atos TTEPWTOS noe p autix’ aferat 
adda. réppal ws TaxOos. 


Bpovrn mpos “Ardny. 


1460 


1450 xixdym L, made from reyxden cither by the first hand or (as I rather think) 


by S. wexdvy 3, T, F, Farn., Vat.: 
Wecklein, 
1453 Opa dpa MSS. : 


To this view we may object :—(a) It is 
much more natural to suppose that the 
beginning of the thunder is denoted by 
txrumev. Each step in the crescendo of 
the thunder is marked by words of the 
Chorus: a second, and louder, peal comes 
at 1462, a third at 1476. The whole effect 
of the passage depends on the moralising 
of the Chorus (1451 ff.) being interrupted 
by the sudden crash at ie. (4) After 
the exit of Polyneices, we naturally expect 
from the Chorus some comment on the 
father’s curse and the son’s doom. (c) If 
véa xaxd meant ‘new ills’ brought ov che 
Chorus by Oed., the language would rather 
imply that they had suffered something 
else from him before,—which is not the 


case. 
veéGev strengthens véa, and might mean, 
‘from a new occasion’ (the visit of Poly- 
neices); but it seems more probable that 
the poet used it merely in the sense of 
‘newly’ (lit., ‘from a recent moment’); 
schol. vewo rh. For the form cp. // 7-97 
AWBy rade y’ Eoceras aivider alvis, ‘with 
horrors of horrors’: 2. 39 olo@er olos, 
‘singly and alone.’—< 7 poipa pr Kvy- 
xave: for te= ‘perchance,’ cp. 
124 (n.): the formula ef re wy is used in 
noticing an alternative which occurs to 
one as an afterthought, ib. of —KLyXdve, 
‘ts overtaking’ (its victims), the acc. being 
understood, as //. 17. 671 waow yap énl- 
oraro peidcyos elvac | fwos awe viv ai 
Oavaros kai poipa ktxavet. (The full constr., 


xexaves A, RK, L*: xcyydvec Hermann: xeyxdvn 
1461 yardy Heimsocth (as Blaydes also conjectured): «dry» Mss. 
opg 8’, dpg Bergk.—raiér’}] wdyr’ Dindorf. 


1454 éwel pay 











——— - ee 


22. 303 wiv airé pe polpa xxdve.) So 
11. 451 GOR ce ré\os Cayarano Kixhyevor. 
Wecklein (who reads xeyxarvy) under- 
stands, ‘unless fate on them’ (ra 
xaxa),—as if it were a hope that the curse 
on the brothers might not be fulfilled. 
This surcly strains the sense of the verb. 
1451 £ parav. The Ms. parny seems 
plainly corrupt. The sense is: ‘for I 
cannot say that any decree of deities 83 in 
vain’: %.€. paTny must stand for parator 
elva:. Isocr. or. 4 § 5 has wor’ 48n parny 
etvac Td pepriodas rept rovrun (= pdrasoy): 
but that does not justify the use of the adv. 
alone here. Nor can it go with ¢paca:. 
For parav cp. Aesch. Lum. 142 Buped 
df re rovde dpoulov warg, ‘is in vain.’— 
df(eua prop., ‘what one thinks ne 
» ‘decree,’ ‘ordinance’; in 1459 ‘re 
quest.’ Cp. Dem. or. 18 § 210 Td Tuy 
Tpoyovwy akuduara, their political maxims. 
cp. Aesch. Ch. 591 wravd re 
xal wredoBayov' dy avepodyrup | alyidu 
paca: xérow.—These words are a com- 
ment on the last. Perchance it is Fate 
that is being fulfilled; jor a heaven- 
appointed fate never fails of fulfilment. 
1453 £ dpa. The hiatus is easily 
avoided by &" (Bergk), but, though some- 
what harsh, is excused by the slight 
pause. Tavr’ =afwyara daudywr. With 
otpépey (for the corrupt ére), the sense 
is :—‘ Watchful, ever watchful of these 
divine decrees is Time,—overthrowing 
some fortunes, and the next day, again, 
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from the sightless stranger,—ills fraught with a heavy doom ; 
unless, perchance, Fate is finding its goal. For ’tis not mine to 
say that a decree of Heaven is ever vain: watchful, aye watchful 
of those decrees is Time, overthrowing some fortunes, and on 
the morrow lifting others, again, to honour.—Hark that sound 
in the sky !—Zeus defend us! [Thunder ts heard. 


OE. My children, my children! If there be any man to 
send, would that some one would fetch hither the pecrless 


Theseus! ! 
AN. 


And what, father, is the aim of thy summons ? 


OE. This winged thunder of Zeus will lead me anon to 


Hades: nay, send, and tarry not. 


trepa Mss. (repa made from érépa in L and others). 
orpépwv: Wecklein, éwéxun : Meineke, épeis. 
B and Vat. have 7réa3° éx’ fuar’. 


dyw MSS. For rade har’, 


[A second peal ts heard, 


For éwel, Hartung conject. 
1465 rdde rhuar’ aldis adtuw 
The schol. having 


TON pdy adfwr wap’ yuan, Canter corrected réde wiyar’ to ra 82 wap’ Hua. 





exalting others on high.’ Cp. Eur. fr. 
424 pl nee | rd yey xaGether vyoder, 
ra 3° Hp’ dvw. .—S Pq, as Ph. 843 rade per 
Geos Syeras, ‘will jook to’ this. Time is 
the vigilant minister of Fate. The mighty 
are humbled (as the Labdacidae have 
been); the lowly, again, are exalted. 
The last words contain an unconscious 
hint that the sufferings of Oedipus are 
well-nigh finished, and that honour is 
coming to him. At that instant, the 
thunder is heard. 

The MS. words del pav Erepa.. .dve are 
thus paraphrased by the poh wodXda 
wer adie wap’ Huap, ToNAd 8é els Td be 
waky tpéxrewy». This makes it certain 
that, instead of éwel, the schol. had some 
participle, as the form of the sentence 

lainly requires. . For otpldev cp. Eur. 

- 540 Ped, TA Tew eddapovotvruy ws rdxe 
orpépe: beds. Soph. Zr. 116 row Kad- 
poyert| | orpépe, rd 3 adfes Bidrov | wodd- 
wovov, the troubles of his life now bring 
reverse, now wo Beer: to Heracles. This 
was a poetical use of orpégw, which the 
schol.’s words els ro Euxradsy rpéxrwr were 
meant to explain. rpéxw itself was not 
used alone as=avarpérw, though often 
in phrases with that sense: cp. the frag. 
of a satyric drama eae fr. 304)—of a 
domesticated pig— woAAd 7’ dv Séuocow 
eeyacra: xaxa, | Govotca xal rp¢drovca 
rupp’ dvw «drw. Wecklein’s trlyeyv 
(‘checking,’ ‘arresting ’) would agree more 
closely with the metre of the antistropheas 


J.S. IL 


given by the mss. (sec on 146y). But 
requires only the slightest change 
there, and is metrically j eating on other 
grounds (see Metrical Analysis): it is also 
a better contrast to aSfev.—The MS. 
tra is untransiatable. It has been 
explained as (1) ‘sometimes ’=éré péy: 
fu by an ellipse of a verb, as &8uxer 
(Hermann). Neither ts possible. 

1456 lervra, the epic aor., only here 
in Attic: elsewhere éxrvrnea. 

1457 £. wee dv: cp. on 1100.—d Tug 
tvrowos, —other, that is, than the Chorus: 
some one who could be sent on the 
errand. Cp. 70, 297. gett .wé pot, cause 
him to come hither. sopeiy, to give, is 
never found epee ie to make to 

come (1476): and here the phrase is 
strictly a compressed one, ‘enable me to 
k to him, (by bringing him) hither.’ 
ut the associations of wopos and wopevew 
have doubtless influenced it. The senses 
of wropety and mropeter are combined in 
ropifex.—Cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 45 xal pd 
vey Mdyryre pépur wb pe Kevratpy dddEat 
(‘gave,’ with the like notion as here of 
bringing to).—wdvr’, adv. 4s grr 6 
wdvrea xwdts: O. 7. 475 n. 
1459 at 8, after the voc.: cp. §07.— 
: see on 1451. 

1460 ¢ : Verg. den. 5. 319 
et ventss et fulminss ‘ocior alis.— 
the fut. midd. here merely=dia, toe 
‘cause me to be led’ would be strained. 
In Od. 21. 322 of ri ce rbvd’ dtecOax 
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dvr. a’. XO. péyas, toe, pad’ 60° épeizrerat 
2 xrumos adatos dwWBodos: és 8 axpay 
3 Set’ urndOe xparos poBar. 1465 
4 éxtnéa Oupdv: ovpavia yap aotpamn pdréyer madu. 
Sri pay adyce rédos; *dédouxa 8 ov yap advov 
6 dhopyg mor ovd avev Evudopas. 1470 
7@ peyas ailyip, @ Zev. 


OI. @& matdes, nee THOS er avdpi Ododaros 
Biou redeuTH, KouKer €or’ aroaTpody. 

AN. mas olc8a; re Sé rovro cupBaror exes; 

OI. xadas xarod’: aX’ ws TayioTd por poder 1475 
dvakta ywpas THoSE Tis TopevTaTw. 


1462 %e para pélyao éplrerac (sic) | eréwor ddaroe 88e | SibBodor do 8’ depay | L. 
The words pada péyao are written (by S?) in an erasure of some five letters. The first 
hand had perh. written uéyas, omitting dda: and so Hartung reads, omitting véa in 
the strophe, v. 1447. Nauck, xrvwos d5e uéyas épelwera: | didB8odos adparos’ és 3’ dxpay 
=véa rade vedder FrvOev | Bapirorua wap’ ddaoi tévov (omitting xaxa). Hermann 
altered S3¢ d&dBodos to S8e ye SlBodos (‘duplex fragor’). I have corrected the order 
of the words: see comment. 1466 odparia Mss.: Elms. conject. ovpla: 
Bothe, ovpayod: Meineke, aifpla: Wecklein, dpyla: Bergk, dufpla. 1463 
égfic L first hand (d¢’ yo S, with d¢yoe written above): d¢joe the other Mss. 





6b u08” (* beers *), the — has id 
ro s orce: cp. #6. 214. In 
an igo. 625 it is doubtful. In Aesch. 
Ag. 1632 etc. it is ive. 
1462 £ While the ms. words « 
épeloreras correspond with the first 
verse of the strophe (1447), the second 
verse here exc its strophic counter- 
part by ~~. Hermann supplied wéa in 
the strophe: Heinrich Schmidt omits 38 
here. V Aces rae do seed The erasure 
in L at shows that some dis- 
turbance had occurred ; and this may have 
concerned the order of words. If we 
write pevas, (84, pad’ 88° dpelweras| xréwos 
Adaros 54 we get an exact corre- 
spondence, without either adding to the 
strophe or taking from the antistrophe. 
vust; the very sky seems to 
come down with the crash: so Valerius 


Flaccus 8. 334 rsetna pols of thunder.— 
nroros... iano, the noise of a bolt’ 
hurled by Zeus 


3 Cp. On 710 adynpea... 
eicrmor.—dxpay, the tips, not the roots: 
cp. 1624. 

1466 lrrnfa, aor. referring to a 


moment just past, where we should ordi- 
narily use the pres. : 4. 693 Eppet’ Epwre. 
cP: a 7. 337 n.—@vpsdv, acc. of part af- 
ect 


ovpavia: schol. avyri rod raxeia. This 
seems to be merely a marginal note by 
the ‘diorthotes’ of L, not one of the 
ancient scholia which he copied into the 
Ms.: and I doubt whether it points to a 
different reading. Rather, probably, it 
means that the writer took ovpavia as= 
‘rushing from the sky.’ Heinrich 
Schmidt defends ovpayla as-—~-—: others 
deny that such a synizesis is possible. 
But in Aesch. 7h. 288 xapdlas answers 
metrically to éx@pois (305); in his Ssppl. 
71 xapélay =the last two syllables of erv- 
yotrres (So); and 14. 799 xapdlas=the 
first two of ya:doxe (816). Dindorf cuts 
the knot in all these places by adopting 
xdpga, an Aeolic form mentioned in 
Etym. M. 407. 21,—surely a most impro- 
bable remedy. It is more reasonable to 
infer that so easy a synizesis as that of a 
was sometimes allowed in the lyrics of 
Attic drama, Elmsley’s ovpla (suggested 
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Cu. Hark! With louder noise it crashes down, unutter- rst anti- 
able, hurled by Zeus! The hair of my head stands up for fear, strophe. 
my soul is sore dismayed; for again the lightning flashes in 
the sky. Oh, to what event will it give birth? I am afraid, 
for never in vain doth it rush forth, or without grave issue. 
O thou dread sky! O Zeus! 


Or. Daughters, his destined end hath come upon your sire; 
he can turn his face from it no more. 

AN. How knowest thou? What sign hath told thee this ? 

Or. I know it well—But let some one go, I pray you, with 
all speed, and bring hither the lord of this realm. [Another peal. 


F. W. Schmidt conject. ri pay dOpjow rédXos (and so Nauck): Wrecklein, ri puadp 


xabéte réXos ; 


For rédos, Abresch conj. Bédos. 
most of the other Mss.: 8éd:a 5’ T, Farn.: &8€3ocKa 8’ Nauck. 


1469 défieca 753’ L: 8éda rd’ 
1470 agpopyua 


L first hand: ¢ was added by S$, who also indicated the v. /. épopya by writing ¢ above 


G.—ovuKk avev MSS.: ovd’ dvev Heath. 
ryde ravdpl. 1474 


1472 yd’ éx’ avdpl Mss.: Elms. conject. 
This v. and v. 1488 are given to the Chorus by the Mss., 


but to Antigone by Turnebus in his appendix.—wiis ole8a; ry 8¢ orpBarow Exes; 
L, F: rodro is inserted after r@ d¢ by A, R, L*; after ofo@a by B, T, Vat., Farn. 
(and so Blaydes): Dindorf omits roéro, and adds rarep after Exes. 


by the schol.’s rayeta) is unsuitable here. 
From Hesych. dpycos’ Nevxds, rayus, 
Wecklein suggests dpyfa, comparing the 
Homeric dpyfra xepavyév. If any change 
were needed, I should prefer ovpavg. 

1468 l...ddncea ré&dos; ‘what end 
(event) will (the ightning) bring forth?’ 
For agiévas as=‘to emit, ‘produce from 
one’s self,’ cp. Arist. Hist. An. 6. 1 
ddidor rd cimpua,...7Hs Onrelas dguelons ro 
gov. This use, which was common, 
suggests how the word might be figura- 
tively said of the storm giving birth to 
some disastrous issue. e need not, 
then, seek a correction (as édioe or 
égpite). padv, ‘verily,’ here nearly =an 
exclamation, such as ‘ah!’ Cp. on 182. 

2469 L has 88a 168’, which might 
easily have grown out of Soa 8’ 
(Nauck). The latter is recommended by 
metre, giving an exact correspondence if 
in 1454 we read otpddev: cp. on 1453 f. 
With 765° it is necessary to suppose 
a very improbable resolution of — into 
~~; see Metrical Analysis. 

1470 £. ddopya, sc. 7 aorparn, ‘rushes 
forth’ (from the sky),—better here than 
thev. 1. épopug.—fupdopas, not definitely 
‘misfortune,’ but rather, more generally, 
‘grave issue.’ The thought is merely 


that something momentous always follows 
such astorm. Cp. O. 7. 44 Tas fuupopds 
...ray BovAeuparwy, the issues or effects 
of counsels. 

1471 @ péyas alStip is a cry, rather 
than an address like 6 Zev: yet in Aesch. 
P. V. 88, in a direct address, we have J 
Sios aléyp, followed by the voc. wauprrop 
Te yi. 

1472 jjixe ToS’ bn’ dv8pl. We may 
render the prep. ‘upon’ me, but properly 
it is rather ‘against’ me;—the doom, from 
which there 1s no droorpog7, advances to 
take him. Cp. 0. 7. 509 ém’ adrg rre- 
péeco” nAGe xdpa. (Not, ‘in my case,’ 
as 15. 829.) The conjecture reSe rdv- 
Spl is needless, and impairs the solemnity 
of the words. 

1474 cupBadav fxas (cp. 817, 1140), 
hast inferred. a freq. sense of the act. 
in Attic: Her. in this sense prefers the 
midd. As & watSes (1472) evidently 
means the daughters, this v. is rightly 
given to Antigone; but her question re- 
minds us that she, and she only, had 
heard Oed. speak of the signs which 
should announce his end (95). 

1475 pot, ethic dat., ‘I pray you’: 
cp. O. 7. 1512 Tour’ ebyerbé po, ‘I would 
have this to be your prayer.’ 
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orp. 8. XO. €a, idov pan’ avfis apdiorarar 


“1 


- parpowédre Tade. 


2 Sampucros OToBos. 
3 ihaos, @ Saipwy, tNaos, 


mn 


eu Te Yo 


1480 


4 parépt Tuyxaves, deyyes hepa. 


5 évatciou de * 


wou TUXOYLL, pnd adactov avop Bar 


6 axepon Xépw perdoxowmt mus: 


7 Zev ava, cot duwva. 


OI. ap’ éyyus avyp ; dp’ er euyuyou, Téxva, 


Kixyoerai pov Kat KaTO 


1486 


ouvros ppéeva ; 


AN. ti 3 ay Gédous TO TurTov éuduvar ppevi ; 


Ol. 


1477 fa dis in MSS.: J. 
Bothe and Seidler. 
the other MSS.: 
adOeyyés L, with most Mss. 
réxor po. Vat.: 


1477 £. {a is the cry of one startled by 
a sight or sound (Aesch. P. F. 298 €a: ri 
xpnpa Nevoow;): only here in Soph. — 

, abs, ‘again, and loudly’: £/. 1410 
lod par’ ad Opoet ris. —d rat, be- 
cause the peals of thunder, now at their 
loudest, seem to be around them on every 
side. Cp. Od. 6. 122 dere pe xovpduy 
dugmrvbe Ondus dir}: so wepl...7Avd" lurh| 
popueyyos (17. 261), dona wepeBalver 
Bons (Ant. 1209): but the phrase here is 
more vigorous, pcs im. ap the image of a 
threatening foe poovos, as with 
xéd\ados, Eur. Hel. 1308; dAoAvyal, Hom. 
Hymn. 4. 19: in Homer only as adv., 
ioe 32 Scamrptcior (J7. 8. 227) : properly, 

‘going through’ the ear, ‘piercing,’ like 
ropés, Siardpos. 

1480 £ For d 8a cp. on 185.— 
dos (sc. 6), as usually in Homer, etc., 
though fAdos also occurs (as //. 1. 883, 
Hymn. 5. 204, Hes. Of. 340, Aesch. 
Eum. 1040). 

1431 £ yq paréps, Attica: cp. 707 

Plat. Rep. 414 Bet ws 

d ris xwpas ey 7 elo 
Bovrever Ga. eyyts, gloomy as the 
thunder-cloud. 


1482 cov riyour is a certain correc- 
tion. With évacoly (or -ov)...cuvrixouns 
we must still ssderstand col (or cof); for 
the version, ‘may I meet with a righteous 


wepl pnrpds xal 7 


av? ov émacxov ev, Teheo Popov Xap 
Sovval ow, nvTEep Tuyyaver virecyopny. 


1490 


H. H. Schmidt deletes the second éa, following 
1479 £. Taos, @ daluwy, TAaos L: w Saiuow most of 
@ 8aiuwy, with o written above, R. 
1482 f. 
évaiclou 32 guvrv’xoyu the other MSS.: 


1481 ddevyes A, L?: 
évacoly T, Farn.: év aioly é2 evr- 


gov rvxouu Cobet. 


man,’ gives a sense which is intolerably 
weak here. 

Gracrov dv&p’, Oedipus. With Homer, 
this adj. is always the epithet of rév@os 
or dxos, except in //. 22. 261 (Achilles), 
“Exrop, By po, Aragre, cuwwnpocivas 
a-ydpeve, ‘Wretch, 
covenants,’—usu. taken as= ‘thou whom | 
I cannot forget (or forgive),’ though others 
render ‘madman’ (as if connecting the. 
word with the rt. ofadvw). Itissimplest - 
to suppose that the epithet of the act 
(537, 1672) is transferred to the agent, — 
the doer of d\acra being called Dac- 
ros in the general sense of ‘ wretch,’ ‘ac- 
cursed one.’ —l8ey, since, in the old Greek 
belief, even casual association with a 
polluted man was perilous : Antiph. or. 
5 8 82 wodrol fin dvrOpwro uy xadapol 
xetpas § do nr placnua Exovres owew- 
Bavres els Td WAotoy oUrarwhesay pera 
THs auriy yous rovs dolws duaxepuévous — 
ra. wpos rovs Geovs. Cp. Aesch. 7%. 597 ff., 
Eur. £/. 1354, Xen. Cyr. & 1. 25, 
Hor. Carm. 3. 2. 26. 

1484 dxepdi xdpw perdcy., have 
for my portion an unprofitable —— 
pense (in ele for the sympathy sho 
to Oed.); cp. Aesch. P. Ps Ga Weems 
xdps (‘a thankless favour’), Soh, Ai. 
665 ddwpa Swpa. Pind. Ol. 1. 54 axép- 
deca = disaster (with a similar euphemism). 





rate not to me of — 
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Cu. Ha! Listen! Once again that piercing thunder-voice and 
is around us! Be merciful, O thou god, be merciful, if thou art strophe. 
bringing aught of gloom for the land our mother! Gracious 
may I find thee, nor, because I have looked on a man accurst, 


have some meed, not of blessing, for my portion! 


lord, to thee I cry! 


OE. Is the man near? 
and master of my mind? 


O Zeus our 


Will he find me still alive, children, 


AN. And what ts the pledge which thou wouldst have fixed 


in thy mind ? 
OE. 


In return for his benefits, I would duly give him the 


requital promised when I received them. 


1483 éxudiva dperi MSS.: 


Nauck, bracketing ¢peri, and approving téow. 
Wecklein conject. éudavety: Blaydes, dpriws. 


1490 rvyxayu 


—In the verb, perd here =‘ along with 
Oedipus,’ ‘as my share in his curse’: 
xdprw is acc., not gen., because it denotes 
the share, not the thing shared. peréxe 
takes (1) gen. of thing shared, (2) acc. of 
share, (3) dat. of partner: but when (3) is 
present, (2) is usu. absent, unless equality 
is afirmed or denied, as Xen. Cyr. 7. 2. 
28 evppoocwuw wacdy enol 1d Low per- 
tye. Hiero 2. 7 rovrov (rou xaxot) 
wheicror wépos ol rvparva ueréxourw. In 
Ar. Fl. 1144 00 yap mereixes ras Icas 
woryas duol, the dat. depends on feas, 
not on the verb: ‘you did not get for 
your share the same number of blows 
as I.’ (Cp. Dein. or. 1 § 54 rd wéurrrop 
wdpos ob perelAngde ray yndwr.) The 
peculiarity here is only in the use of the 
acc. alone, without a gen. (as ris dpas). 

1487 myreeras with gen., on the 
. analogy of rvyxdsew. Elsewhere axdow 
always governs acc. We might take 
depoxov...mow (sc. Srros, cp. 83) Kal 
Ka v as gen. absol., but this is 
less probable.—xatopGouvros intrans., 
piva acc. of respect : cp. ¢& dpéijs dpewds, 
O. 7. 538. The intrans. xaropOdw usu. 
== ‘to succeed’ (Thuc. 6. 12 9 xarop6w- 
carras,...3 wralcayras), but also ‘to be 
right or correct,’ as Plat. Legy. 634 C 6s 
dy ry wey pwry xal ry copare uy wdev 
Suvarés 9 xaropGoby (in song and dance). 
The ¢ransitive xarop0ée=‘to bring any- 
thing to a successful end’ (though, in 
such cases, the acc. might often be one 
of respect, and the verb intrans.), or ‘to 
make one successful’ (47/. 416). 


éupuoa dpevi Hermann: ¢ugiva: témp Wunder: éudivac 


(He once proposed diy, or ppacor.) 


1433 ingwar ppevl. Schol.: ri 1d 
wurrdy Oéhas éuBarety ry ppevl éxel- 
vou, Ty Tou Oncéws SnAové71; dyrt rod, ri 
BovAa midavdy dvaxowdcacia ry Once; 
This proves that dpevi is at least as old 
as the ancient scholia in L, and also that 
the schol. had either épovvat, or, as 
Herm. infers from éuPareiy, éudvoas. 
Many recent critics have held that dpevé 
has come in from 1487. So far as the 
mere repetition is an argument, we must 
be cautious in applying it: cp. 7o f., and 
n. on §54. The sense must be either :— 
‘And what is the pledge which thou 
wouldst have fixed (1) in Ass mind?’— 
s.¢. ‘What is it that thou wouldst tell 
him in confidence, under his pledge of 
secrecy ?’—or else (2) ‘in ¢4y mind?’—3.¢. 
‘what promise wouldst thou obtain from 
him before death?’ Here (2) is recom- 
mended by the fact that the ¢pi» is then 
the same in both vv. Nor is the reply 
of Oed. (1489) inconsistent with it; since 
the fulfilment of his promise (380) to 
Theseus involves a pledge from Theseus 
to keep the secret (1530). It is, of 
course, possible that Soph. wrote dudn- 
vas five, or the like: but the vulgate is 
at least defensible. 

1439. For the pause in sense after ev, 
cp. 52, 288, 610, Z/. 1036, Aesch. Zum. 
SER goo a 4 xdpey, a requital (1484) 
fraught with fulfilment (of my promise). 

par is most naturally taken here, with 
the schol., as =avry, seeing that vv. 1486 
f. refer to Theseus alone; though it is 
tenable as=avrois, te. Theseus and his 
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2 *repi yuad evahio 


dvr. B’. XO. io iw, mat, Bah, Bal, cir’ axpa 


8 Tocedwrig Oem tvyydves 
4 BovOurov éotiay ayilwy, ixov. 1495 
50 yap €évos oe Kal wo\cpa Kal didous erakioe 
6 Ouxaiay ydpw mapacyew madur. 
xdpin rapaoy 


“a Pee 
1 <omevooy,> aoa, wae. 


OH. ris av wap vay Kowos yyelrat KTUTOs, 1500 


Ld 


cadys pev *aorav, éudams Sé tou Sévov; 
‘ ¥ 


py Tus Avos Kepavrds, 7 Tis onBpia 
xtral” émippagaca; mdvra yap Geo 
TolauTa yeyalovTos EiKacat Tapa. 


2491 ff. iw only once in Mss. : the second &» was added by Herm. The passage is 
very corrupt in L:—iw wai | Sade Bad’ eir’ dxpay | éweyvador (here space is left for 
about eight letters, but nothing is erased) évaNux | rovecdawviue Oeux rvyxavew | 
Bovduroy éoriay ayatwy (ckov" | All sss. have ef7’ dxpay, except Vat., which has ér 
axpay: and all have éxcyvador or else éwi yiadow. Most of them agree with L in 
rocedawrius: but R has rocedaovly, Vat. rocedwrig. In L, S has written ayl{wy over 


ayiatwr: F has ayagwe: A, R, L? ayltww: 


people. The evidence for edu as dat. 
sing. is slender; but in Hom. Aynen. 19. 
19 adv d€ ody ought to mean ov» Ilapl, 
and in Ayn. 30. 9 we have Bol@e pér 
copy dpovpa pepéaBros, 45é car’ aypovs | 
xriverw ev@nvei, olxos 8° éurirdara 
écOX\Gy, where ode should refer to 6 &' 
S\S8us shortly before, and the subject to 
ev@ynvet seems clearly to be she maz, not 
Gpoupa. As to Aesch. ers. 759, it is 
a case exactly parallel with ours here: 
t.e. odiv would most naturally refer to 
Xerxes alone, but might refer to Xerxes 
and his advisers (rois mxporpepapéras 
schol.). In Pind. Pytk. g. 116, again, 
ogy might mean Antaeus and his family. 
Lycophron 1142 seems to have meant 
ogx for avrg, as the schol. thought. On 
the whole, it appears unsafe to deny that 
poetry sometimes admitted the use. 

tvyxdvev=Sre érvyxavoy (wy Frnea), 
cp. 579 ff. The absol. use is made easier 
by dvd’ dw Eracyxor ev. 

1491—1495 dr’ dxpa...ixod. On 
this corrupt passage, see a aera ge Read- 
ing dea wan yvad’ for axpay | di yéa- 
Aov, I take the sense to be: ‘or if (er’), 
in the furthest recesses of the glade, for 
the honour of the Poseidonian sea-god, 
thou art hallowing his altar with sacrifice, 
(yet) come.’ The precinct of Poseidon 


B, T, Vat., Farn. aéyijw». See comment. 


at Colonus was large enough for an 
ecclesia to be held within it (Thuc. 8. 
67). It included the dAgos and »ads men- 
tioned by Paus. 1. 308 4. (See Introd.) 
The word ywador, ‘a hollow,’ was oft. 
used in the plur. of hollow ground, 
valleys, or dells: cp. Aesch. Supp. 550 
Ave 7’ dy yada | cal 3’ dpdy Kitixwr. 
It would apply to the depressions be- 
tween the gentle eminences of this orepr- 
ovxou xGerds (691),—as e.g. between the 
two neighbouring knolls at Colonas (cp. 
1600). dxpa wep yoada means that the 
altar of Poseidon is in the part of the 
large rénevos furthest from the Chorus. 
When Theseus left the scene (1210), his 
purpose was to send the suppliant Poly- 
heices from this same altar to ee 
(cp. 1349). The Chorus surmise 
Theseus may have stayed at the altar to 
complete his interrupted sacrifice (888). 
In 1491 dt’ should perh. be dy’, but 
is intelligible if we suppose the thought 
to be,—Come (if thou art near, and at 
leisure), —or 2f thou art sacrificing, 
nevertheless quit the altar, and come.— 
proleptic with dye ; to sacri- 
fice on the altar rs to ‘hallow’ it. Cp. 
Ar. Av. 1232 pnrocgayety re Bovdbras 
éx’ ésxapas | knoay 7’ ayuds.—terlay = 
Bwyusr (888, 1158): Aesch. 74. 275 wy- 
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Cu. What ho, my son, hither, come hither! Or if in the 
glade’s inmost recess, for the honour of the sea-god Poseidon, 
thou art hallowing his altar with sacrifice.—come thence! 
Worthy art thou in the stranger's sight, worthy are thy city 
and thy folk, that he should render a just recompense for benc- 
fits. Haste, come quickly, O king! 

Enter THESEUS, on the spectators’ right. 

TH. Wherefore once more rings forth a summons from 

you all,—from my people as clearly as from our guest? Can 


a thunderbolt from Zeus be the cause, or rushing hail in its 
fierce onset? All forebodings may find place, when the god 


sends such a storm. 


1498 radu] rabdy L, with most Mss. 


words there is a defect of - ~ (cp. v. 1485, Zev dva, col pwrw). 
supplied by Triclinius (T, Farn.), accor by Enyelmann. 
; For waduv disc’ Blaydes writes avd” wy Exater’ goo’. 


vuy, goo’. 


21499 disc’ ws ‘vat Mss. Before these 
Hence crevoov was 
Gleditsch proposes good 
2500 cards] 


xaos F. W. Schmidt, who would delete v. 1301.—7yetrax B, T, Vat., Farn.: olxei- 


ras R: qyetras the rest. 


Laow aluaccovras éarias Gewy.—Iloca- 
Gag = Tloverdwr, not really like 6 
Baxxetos Oeds (O. 7. 1105), ‘the god of 
Baxxos’ (cp. 678), but somewhat similar 
to the Homeric pa Dae etc. Per- 
haps Io vy (with doriay): cp. 
Pind. XN. 6. 46 Mowedavioy dy rénevos. 
1496 cot: lit. ‘he deems thee, thy 
city, and thy friends worthy (of a recom- 
pense) ,—that he should make a due return, 
after receiving benefits.’ The constr. is 
of the same class as xppgw orduaros (in- 
stead of oréua) mwpoomriiacfa: (Eur. 
Med. 1399), 3-4. the inf. is added epexe- 
getically, outside of the construction with 
the principal verb (cp. 752 dpwdoas, 1212 
gwar). This is, however, a peculiarly 
bold example, since we should have ex- 
ted dixaias xdpcros. Against the con- 
ject. oo xal wodiras «al pido, remark 
that the strophic v. (1482) has no spondee. 
in Attic prose usu. implies a 
town of the smaller kind, as Thuc. 4. 
109 (of Thracian tribes) xara 8¢@ yxpd 
rotlopara oxover. But Eur. Aled. 771 
has doru xal wokuopue IladAdéos, ‘the town 
and stronghold of Pallas’ (Athens), Bacch. 
919 Tokcu’ éxrdcromor (Thebes): so it 
is used of the grand Cloud-city (Ar. Av. 
553, 1565): and Her. epee it to Ec- 
batana (1. 78). wv does not require 
us to supply anything: it is strictly, ‘for 
treatment received,’—xdptw sufficing to 
mark that this treatment was good. Cp. 
1203. : 


1801 acrév Reiske: adrd» MSS. 


RE TD Ss 


1500 £ at: cp. 887.—1xelrar is 
probably pass., as we find wxw ydous, 
Cuvyov,etc. (The midd. occurs in Pind. fr. 
53- 18 dxetras Deuddravy...xopol.)—oudrs 
would ordinarily have been repeated in 
the second clause (cp. §); but the equi- 
valent dudavis takes its place: cp. O. 7. 
54 dptes...xpareis: Ant. 669 xadus...ed. 
The two adjectives could not be cos- 
trasted. ev is a certain correction 
of avrev, which, as = ‘ you yourselves,’ 
would be very awkward after duu» and 
Kouwos. 

1602 f.. wig: ‘Can it be some 
thunderbolt of: Zeus, or the ing onset 
of some hail-storm (that has scared you)?’ 
—ttérdnier vuas, or the like. Theseus 
must, of course, be supposed to have 
heard the thunder which was ing a 
few moments before; the doubt implied 
by ptf is merely as to whether the thunder 
is the cause of the summons.—épBpla 
xdAafa, hail falling ina shower: cp. O. 7. 
1279 SuBpos xardiys (n.). 


and anti- 
strophe. 


—trippdfaca, . 
from é¢xippacow, which is either (1) trans., © 


‘to dash one thing against another,’ as 
O. 7. 1244 wvdas...dreppatac’, ‘ having 
dashed the doors together’ at her back: 
or (2) intrans., as here, ‘to dash or burst 
on one’: so with dat. Diod. 15. 84 rots 
Mavruveiow...érédppager, ‘he dashed upon’ 
them. 

1504 Towra: ‘for one might fore- 
bode anything when the god sends such 
a storm as this’ (on d:oonula see n. to 
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OI. avak, rofovt. mpovdduns, Kai cor Jew 1505 
tuyny tis eo Ornv tHad eOnKe THs ddov. 
OH. re éoriv, @ tat Aatov, véoproy av; 
OI. porn Biov po Kai o amep Evvjveca 
Gdw wodrw te tHvde py Wevoas Pavey. 
OH. & rm dé Ketoar ToU popov Texpnpin ; 1510 
OI. avrot Geot Kypuxes ayyéhdovot por, 
WevdovTes ovdey ONMATwY TpOKEpevwr. 
@H. was elas, @ yepae, SnhovoGas rade; 
OI. at moda Bpovrat duaredets ta wodAG Te 
oTpawavTa yeupos THS avuxntov Beédn. 1515 
@H. wetPes pe: modda yap oe Oecmilov cpa 


Kou pevddodnpa’ xo Te xpy Toew déye. 


1506 rixny ria doOAhy Oijxe Tiode THs 800 Mss. (rlo L): riod’ EOnxe ris 6600 Heath, 


and so most edd. since: xe rijode ris 0800 Reisig. 


1610 éy rp 5é xeioas MSS.: 


Mekler conject. rg & éxwréweoa:: Blaydes, xal rg (or rp 54) wérordas: Wecklein, 


éy ry b¢ riers. 


1612 onudrow MSS. : 


ona rev Dindorf. For wpoxepérwy 





95):—a courteous way of hinting that 
their alarm was not unnatural. 

1605 £ wolovvrs mpovddvys: cp. 
O. 7. 1356 Oédovrt xdgol roir’ dy wy, 
n.: fl. 12. 374 éweeyouévac: 8’ txovro.— 
kal cot Gesv: ‘and some god (cp. 1100) 
hath ordained for thee the good-fortune 
of this coming’: tvxqHy...680¥, a fortune 
belonging to (connected with) it.—The 
MS. O@yxe was a mere blunder caused by 
transposition. As to the occasional omis- 
sion of the syllabic augment in tragic 
phos, see on O. 7. 1249. Cp. above, 


74 

1508 £. pom) Plow po, the turn of 
the scale (momentum) for my life,—the 
moment which is to bring it down to 
death. Cp. O. JZ. 961 oucxpa wadad 
oupar’ edvdge pow) (where see n.): Eur. 
Hipp. 1162 ‘Iewéduros ouvxér’ Eoru, ws 
elweiy Eos’ | 3éd0pKe wévror pus éwl opix- 
pas powijs, ‘but his life still hangs in the 
trembling scale.’ 

wal Oérw Caveiy py peioas oe wedi 
Te tTHVvSe (roUTwr) dep Evvyveoa, ‘and I 
wish to die without having defrauded 
thee and this city of the things on which 
I agreed.’ For the constr. of eteras cp. 
on 1145, and for the chief stress on the 
partic., 1038: for Evwyy., Xen. Cyr. 4. 
2. 47 Tatra cuypyour, they agreed to 
these terms. 

1510 ly re 88 xetcoras: usu. explained, 
‘And on what sign of thine end aos? 


thou rey?’ But xetuar & rim (see on 
247)='‘to be situated ina person’s power’: 
an analogous use of xetyac here would 
give us, ‘on what sign doth thy fate 
depend?’ In Tr. 82, however, we have 
dy ody powy rogde capévy: and, if the 
text be sound, xetoat has (I think) a 
like sense here: lit., ‘at what sign of thy 
fate art thou in suspense?’ The phrase 
is thus virtually equivalent to ¢» rin 
pow) xeicas;—the rexprjproy itself stand- 
ing for the crisis which it marks. The 
oe seems to me possible (for our poet), 

t slightly suspicious. We might conjec- 
ture kal te wéracras : cp. Eur. Hé/. 11 
dwirxas reracpémn | orévas dveipas. (fo 
the obvious xeirac coi, gov, or gol...rex- 
phpov, the objection is the phrase dv ry 
xetras.) 

2512 £ avrol with s«ijpuxes: the 
gods herald their own interposition in his 
ate. No sadyris, but Heaven itself, gives 
the warning. Cp. Bekker Amecd. 5. 14 
avroxnput’ 6 pp de’ érépww dda &’ 
davrov xnpucevuw. Eur. Suppl. 589 (The- 
seus says that he will march on Thebes) 
avrds olSnpew dttw dv xepow Exwy, | abrés 
Te «yput. 

Wevdovres ovSty cnpdrayv mpon., ‘dis- 
appointing me in no way (ovdéy adv., 
cp. 1145) of the signs appointed before- 
hand’ (94): as Her. 2. 38 (of the Apis) 
el xadaph (7 yAwooa) rwr wpoxeipévwr 
onuniwy, the marks affuinted by sacred 
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Or. King, welcome is thy presence; and 'tis some god that 
hath made for thee the good fortune of this coming. 

TH. And what new thing hath now befallen, son of Latus? 

OE. My life hangs in the scale: and I fain would die 
guiltless of bad faith to thee and to this city, in respect of my 


pledges. 


TH. And what sign of thy fate holds thee in suspense ? 
Or. The gods, their own heralds, bring me the tidings, 
with no failure in the signs appointed of old. 


TH. 
man ? 


What sayest thou are the signs of these things, old 


Or. The thunder, peal on peal,—the lightning, flash on 
flash, hurled from the unconquerced hand. 

TH. Thou winnest my belief, for in much I find thee a 
prophet whose voice is not falsc;—then speak what must be 


done. 


Nauck conject. rexpwyudrwr. 
Reiske conject. dyAode: Bpovral x.7.d. 


MSS., except that L? has 1° dlorpdyayra. oxiyayra Forster. 


1824 al rod\al L, F, L?, R: ai rodAd the rest: 


1515 orpdyarra Pierson: orpépavra 
1517  peudd- 


ona] Yevds0una B, T, Vat., Farn., corrupted from yevdduv0a, itself a gloss on 
Yevddgnua.—xpyy L, B, F, Vat.: xpi the rest. 


law.—With the conjecture onpa rev, 
the sense is, ‘/alsi/ying no sign of those 
appointed,’ a less usu. sense of pevdw, 
for which see Ant. 389 n. 

4514 The usual order would be al 
wodAd Suaredcis Bpovral, ‘the long-con- 
tinued thunderings.’ But an adj. or 
partic. is sometimes thus placed a/rer the 
subst., when the art. and an adv. (or 
adverbial phrase) stands Jdefore it: cp. 
O. 7. 1245 ro» Ady Adioy warar vexpoy 
=rdy 70n wadat vexpow A., the already 

long-dead L.: where see n.—modAd = 
“' ‘very,’ with the adj.: cp. Ant. 1046 xol 
woNnd Sevol: Ph. 254 w TOAN’ éyw Lox- 
Onpés: Ef. 1326 w wreiora pwpo: L/. 11. 
537 wOAN’ déxwy.—The answer is framed 
as if Theseus had said, rota 8¢ onueia 
épayy ruvde; If Reiske’s SyAover (which 
Wecklein receives) is to be admitted, we 
must view L’s al woAAal as a mere gloss 
suggested by S&areAcis and conformed to 
ta wodAd te. This, however, seems 
very improbable, since (a) the article td 
with m recommends the art. with 
Bpovral, and (4) the reiterated trodAd is 
effective. 

1515 orpdWavra. orparry is not ex- 
tant in classical Attic, but occurs in Apol- 
lonius Rhodius(2nd cent. B.c.)and Oppian 
(2nd cent. A.D.), also in an Orphic hymn 


of uncertain date, and in the Anthology. 
In cases of this kind we should always 
recollect how incomplete is our know- 
ledge of the classical Attic vocabulary, 
and allow for the likelihood that the 
learned Alexandrian poets had earlier 
warrant for this or that word which, as it 
happens, we cannot trace above them. 
(Cp. on dxopéoraros, 120.) With dorpdr- 
Tw and orpdwrw, cp. dorepor} and orepo- 
wh, dowalpwand oxalpw, doragis and cra- 
gls, doraxvs and oraxus, and many other 
instances in which the longer form and 
the shorter both belong to the classical 
age.—oxypavra (Forster) is much less 
forcible : the thought is of the lightning- 
flash breaking forth as a sign in the sky 
(pAdyec, 1466), rather than of its descent 
on earth: and this word would hardly 
have passed into the MS. otpévayra.— 
Xapes THs dv., gen. of point whence with 
orp. (O. 7. 152 Iv@wvos...é8as) rather 
than possess. gen. with B&An. 

1616 £. Beowi{ovd’ ; as Oed. had pre- 
dicted trouble from Thebes at a time when 
Theseus thought it impossible (606 ff.) ; 
Creon had fulfilled the prediction, and 
had even hinted at future war (1037).— 
Wevddghnpa: cp. O. 7. 723 gnuat parre- 
cal: 16. 43 @qunv=a message from a 
god (n.). 
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OI. eye bidalu, TéEKVOY Atyéws, a oot 
Yijpos aura, TIE KeloreTat TONEL, 


wpov pev aUTOS aurix’ enynoopar, 


1520 


abuxros NYNTNpOS, ou pe xp1) Gaveiv. 
TOUTOV oe dpale py wor avO parav Tiwi, 


pnt ov kéxevde unr év ols Ketrau Témous* 
WS oOL ™po TONY domidcav ahny 00€ 


Sopés tT €maKTou yewrovwy del 78H. 


1525 


ad éfayiora pnde Kiveirat Abye, 

auros padres, keto” oTay pOANS povos: 
ws our’ dv dotav Tavd dy eFelroupt To 
our’ dv Tékvoirt Tols euois, oTépyov Opws. 


GND’ QUTOS ael owle, xaTav eis Téhos 


1530 


TOU ony Apucvy, TO mpodgeptare pove 
onpaw, oO ae twmovre Sexvure. 


2519 ddrvra] dupa Nauck.—riide L, with yp. of re by S: of re F: 
1522 roiror) réuSor Schneidewin. 
15624 ws] ds B, T, Vat., 
Two readings were extant, yecrdew» and yecrorwy. 


1621 xpi made from xp in L. 
Herwerden rejects this v. 


rade the rest. 
1523 
Farn. 2525 yerébvur) 
In L the first hand wrote -yecrévep ; 


then yecrovuy was made, not (I think) by a later hand, but by the first corrector, S, 


who added in the marg. a schol. referring to both readings : 


yaw, TOY OnBaiwr: 


el wey Bapurévws yecré- 


el 52 weprorwudvws, avril rod yarn, 6 rddos. Perhaps, then, 


S left the accent on o, not by carelessness (cp. 1113, 1124, 1187), but to indicate the 


1518 £. cov ethic dat., ry Se ode dat. 
of interest ; which thou shalt have stored 
up for Athens. The ethic dat. is often 
combined with another, as [Eur.] Rhes. 
644 éxOpwv ris nyiv ypluwreras orpared- 
wart, we have some foeman approaching 
ourcamp. The v. /, oq Te came of not 
seeing is. —Yipes dAvwa: see on 677 
dye pov .. ychaeagert 

1520 yxwpov...dényioopa:, show the 
way to the se the literal notion being 
blended with that of expounding (as the 
éfarynral expounded the sacred law). Cp. 
Her. 3. 4 éfyyéerat...riv EXaow, expounds 
the route for the march. —&8uxros, 
as always in Attic (though 0. ‘2 69 
G&averos Erxous=' not touching ’): 

685 dxrivos 7’ del | Oepuijs dOcxrov. The 
act. sense, ‘not touching,’ occurs later 
(Callim. Hymn. Dian. 201). 

1622 £ rovrov refers to Xwpor, the 
place where he was to ‘die,’ 2.¢. dis- 
appear. This place is accurately de- 
scribed at 1390. It was the grave (1345) 
that was to remain secret. But here, by 
a slip, the poet identifies them (see In- 


trod.). We should not change rovrov 
to topBov.—Note how Soph. uses the 
vagueness of the local legend as to the 


grave, Secrecy was imposed by the 


dying breath of Oed. himself. The 
descent of the secret in the line of 
the Attic kings would serve to lain 
any esoteric knowledge on the subject 
which, in the poet’s time, may have been 
claimed b a gens of hereditary priests. 

ye’ od xéxevOe: neither where (pre- 
cisely) it is concealed, nor (even) where- 
abouts it is situated. 

1524 £. ds cov...1189. Like rodros in 
1522, 88 refers to xwpor (1520), ‘this 
spot’; it is not for dvijp dd¢ (4 50). For 
mpo cp. Thuc. 1. 33 #7 Umeis dr wpd 
wohkuwp Xpnuarur Kal xdpiros éripuy- 
cacbe Strap bye Tpooyeréo Gat, airy 
wapecry avremaryyeNros. (Not, ‘ agussst 
many shields etc.,’ as Xen. An. 7. 8, 18 
Sxws ra Swia Exocey xpd raw roteuparws, 
‘that they might have their <7 Ls 
screen them from the arrows. i, Cc 
218 n.—Sopds 7° Grraxrov. Ria (oh 
lite was armed with a dépu - less than 
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OE. Son of Aegeus, I will unfold that which shall be a 
treasure for this thy city, such as age can never mar. Anon, 
unaided, and with no hand to guide me, I will show the way 
to the place where I must die. But that place reveal thou 
never unto mortal man,—tell not where it is hidden, nor in what 
region it lies; that so it may ever make for thee a defence, 
better than many shields, better than the succouring spear of 
neighbours. 

But, for mysteries which speech may not profane, thou 
shalt mark them for thyself, when thou comest to that place 
alone: since neither to any of this people can I utter them, 
nor to mine own children, dear though they are. No, guard 
them thou alone; and when thou art coming to the end 
of life, disclose them to thy heir alone; Ict him teach his heir ; 
and so thenceforth. 


alternative. -yecrévGr (as in L) B, R, T (from the corrector): yerdvws A (with a» 
written above): ye:rovi» F.—Wecklein suspects that in v. 1524 we should read dAxch 
réde, and delete v. 1525. 1528 ws odr’] ws ovd’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 

1629 crépywr Suws] orépyw vduux L, whence L? ordpywr vouy, F orépyw (with 


y written above) duu. 
alel there. 
MSS. : yore Nauck. 


2530 del] aiel L, as in 1532: A has de? here, and 
1881 ddixvy A, R, V*, Ald.: ddlxy (or dgplxn) the rest.—poryp 
21532 63’ L, with most mss.: 68’ A. 





with a shield, there is no contrast here 
_ between infantry and cavalry, but only 
between citizens and tip Se allies. Cp. 


...yerévey, ‘a de- 
i rs’ (the Thebans, 
1§34), but, though the objective gen. is 
quite correct (see on O. 7. 218), the 
order of the words makes it hardly pos- 
sible to disjoin yardvey from v 
éraxrov 


1626 £. 28 édywra, ‘but as to 
things which are baxzed’ (which cannot 
be uttered without impiety). Cp. Aeschin. 
or. 3 § 113 of Aoxpol of ’Audiocelis...rdv 
Neuéva Tow efaytoroy cal éwdparoy 
awddw éreixwar: ‘the harbour which was 
banned and accursed,’—the Amphictyons 
having pronounced an dpd, which said of 
the transgressor, évayhs forw (tb. § 110). 
The verb occurs Aesch. Ag. 641 roddous 
3 wolluw éfaycodérras 3éuwy, many 
‘devoted to death’ out of many houses. 


dylfw=to make dytos (1495): éfayliw= 
to devote to avenging gods (cp. éfocrdw, 
to dedicate), rather than (as some explain 
it) ‘to deconsecrate.’ 

nde xivetras Adye, ‘and such things as 
(un8é of the class, cp. 73) are not to be 
touched upon in speech’ (see on 624 
raxivyr’ brn). Nauck proposed def xweir, 
but the pres. xewetra: expresses what fate 
has decreed (PA. 113 aipet).—pabrion, - 
by sight as weil as by caring! see 1641, 
1650. 

1s80 £ ote, ‘guard them,’—not 
merely, ‘remember’ them, a sense - 
liar to the midd. owfouas (Plat. Zheaet. 
153 B, etc., n. on O. 7. 318). Cp. Ant. 
1113 véuous | ...cgitowra (‘observing’). 
—doicvy: L’s agiey is of course impos- 
sible, the « of the aor. being long only 
in the indic. (cp. 1495). 

Te mpodepTare : ‘but to one, | 
Thy chrefest (Whitelaw), which well gives 
the vagueness of the phrase. While the 
hereditary monarchy lasted, the wpoddp- 
vatog would, in fact, be the king’s 
eldest son: afterwards, it would be the 
man whose place in the State made him 
the proper guardian of the secret. The 
poet chose a phrase which would cover 
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9 3Q a é » > ? td 
XouTws adjov THVd evoucyorers modw 
omaprav am avdpwy: ai dé pupiat modes, 


KaY €U TLS OiKy, padiws KabUBpioay. 


1535 


Geoi yap ev pev owe 8 eicopawo’, ray 
4 Ad + 4 > A 4 “~ 
Ta Get’ adets tus eis TO paiverOar Tpamy: 


a 4 


o BN 


ov, téxvov Atyéws, Bovdov tafe. 


) Q > ? b ] 9% 2 Ld 
Ta pev Towavr ovv elddr exdiddoKoper. 


apov 8, émeiyes yap pe tovx Geod mapdv 
xGpov 8, éelyer ye pov, 


1540 


oteixopey non, pnd er evrperopeba. 


1533 adjov] adjiov Mss.: schol. in L adgwrov.—évouxjoes} ay olxnoas Blaydes. 


1534 awravdpuy I.: 


ax’ aydpwr the other Mss.: tr’ avdpaw Schaefer (‘nescio an 


recte,’ Elms.).—al d¢ pvplat rodes] of 5¢ wuplor rodews Wecklein: of 8¢ xupia works 


Nauck. 


priestly tradition. I would not, then, 
change pévw, with Nauck, to yove. In 
fr. 306 9 yap didn "yw rawde Tou wpopep- 
répov, the sense ‘elder’ is possible, but 
not certain. Hes. Scut. 260 has ray ye 
peév adAduw wpodepys 7 aw xpecBurdry re, 
where the second adj. helps the first; 
Plat. Euthyd. 271 B has wrpogpepys, ‘ well- 
grown,’ of a youth, as opp. to oxAn¢gpés, 
‘slight.’ Hom. has only rpodepécrepos, 
never of age. The nearest parallel to 
our passage is Hes. 7h. 361 rpogepe- 
orarn écriy aracéwy, foremost among 
the daughters of Oceanus is Styx; and at 
777 she is called xpeoBurdry. So, here, 
the word suggests seniority, but without 
excluding pre-eminence of other kinds. 

1638 #% adqov contr. for ddnior, ‘un- 
ravaged,’ from diios (Ses Theogn. 533, 
always Dor. ddios in trag.), ‘ravaging’ 
(/AAF, whence dal, to kindle): owapr- 
ev an’ dySpev, ‘on the part of,’ ‘from 
the quarter of’ the Thebans. For awd, 
cp. Plat. Phaed. 83 B oder rogotroy Kaxdy 
ExaGev dx’ avraw. Schaefer's tre is ad- 
missible (Plat. ae 366 A agnucos...vmd 
Yew): but aro is fitter here as including 
all peril from that region. When Cadmus 
was founding Thebes, he required water 
from a well guarded by a dragon, the 
offspring of Ares. He killed the dragon, 
and sowed its teeth in the ground. Armed 
men sprang up, who slew each other, all 
save tive. These five, of whom Echion 
was chief, became the ancestors of the 
Cadmeans. Cp. Ant. 1123 wap’ iypup | 
"Iopnvod peiOpwy, dypiou r’ | éwi owopg 
5pdxovros. Pind. fr. 6 7 Kadpuos, 7 owapr- 
wy iepov yévos aydpwy. 


(ai dé xupias woNas Nitzsch, e& dé xupia wods Kayser.) 


1537 dd¢eis] 


ai St puplas wédas, justifying his hint 
of possible danger from Thebes. ‘Most 
cities are apt (gnomic aor.) to enter on 
aggression with a light heart (pq5tws), 
even though their neighbour is well- 
behaved.’ Cp. what he said of the The- 
bans in 619 f., where éx cuixpod Adéyou 
answers to padiws here. So the schol. :— 
way Scxalwe res woArtrednrat, wod- 
Aal rédecs adlxews éwdpyovras. ” 

Those who suspect al pupfa: should 
observe that (sreek writers often use 
this phrase when ubcy wish to express 
the notion of many probabilities against 
one. Cp. Her. 8. 119 é» puplyos yru- 
Myot play ovx Exw dvritoor, ‘among ten 
thousand opinions I have not one against 
me’: 3.¢ not one man in 10,000 would 
dispute it. Xen. As. 2. 1. 19 éyw, ef udy 
roy puplwy édwliaw pla ris duly dort 
owFiwas wokepouvras Bacidel, cupBovretw 
bh wapadiddva: ra Seda: ‘if among the 
ten thousand sabes (which the situa- 
tion might suggest), there is one chance 
of your escape, etc. So, of ‘facing fear- 
ful odds,’ Eur. fr. 588 efs roc Sixasos 
pevplwy ovx dvdlxwy | xparet. And so- 
here al is something more than a 
mere synonym for al roddai. It suggests 
this notion:—‘Be Athens never so just, 
there are countless chances to one that 
Thebes will some day attack it.’ (In 
citing Aeschin. or. 2 § 1§7 Blaydes has 
not noticed that sobs pupious “Apeddwe 
means the Pan-Arcadian pépo, hot 
puplo: cp. Grote c. 78, x. 317.) —Kav od 
Tis oxy: cp. Plat. Rep. 423 A ews dy 7 
TOMS Got oxy swppdvws. (It might also 
be transitive, ‘governs,’ s¢. r7v wokw.) A 
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And thus shalt thou hold this city unscathed from the side 
of the Dragon’s brood ;—full many States lightly enter on 
offence, e’en though their neighbour lives aright. For the gods 
are slow, though they are sure, in visitation, when men scorn 
godliness, and turn to frenzy. Not such be thy fate, son of 
Aegeus.—Nay, thou knowest such things, without my precepts. 

But to that place—for the divine summons urges me—let 
us now set forth, and hesitate no more—(As tf suddenly in- 


L has e in an erasure (from 7?). 
Matthiae. 


21539 ofv] dy Vat. 
1541 wh dd y’ évrperwneda I. and most Mss. : uydéy y’ A, R: pnd? er’ 


1540 srapor] rrepdy 


Reisig, Hermann: yd’ éxworpepipeda Campbell (schol. évrpermpeda’ apyri roi, 


dxiorpedpieda). 


compliment to Theseus and to Athens is 
implied: cp. 1128. 

thers explain:—(1) ‘The majority 
of cities, even though one governs them 
well, are prone to outrage’: #.¢. if you 
divulge the secret to the /hemtans, it 
may be abused to the hurt of the State. 
A modification of this view is that «adv- 
Bpwey refers to overweening confidence 
inspired at Athens by the new dAxh. 
Theseus must still be watchful. (2) ‘The 
cities, with their multitudes (svplac), are 
prone to outrage, '—still referring fo the 
Athenians. But for this sense we should 
at least need Wecklein’s of 8 pvplo 
wodewsg.—Blaydes thought of ai 82 puplas 
wi\éas: better would be of 8¢ pwwplas whéy 
(As. 1112, 11g0): but neither this, nor 
anything with «vépeos, is either needful 
or probable. 

1686 ydp refers to Jedlws. ‘(Outrage 
is lightly committed), /or the gods are 
late, though they are sure, in visiting sin,’ 
and so the hope of gresené impunity em- 
boldens the wicked. See 1370. The 
remark is general, but Oed. is thinking 
especially of his unnatural sons; the 
divine vengeance has long been delayed, 
but is now at hand. Cp. Orac. Sibyll. 
8. 14 dye Oewy aréouer pro, ardoucr 
dé Aer Longfellow, ‘ Retribution’: 
‘ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small’ (from 
the German of F. von Logau, Sisnge- 
dichte 3. 2. 24). Hor. Carm. 3. 2. 32 

Poena claudo. 

ev pav de &’. When two clauses are 

co-ordinated by pév and 84, if we wish to 


* subordinate one to the other we must 


take care that the subordinated clause is 
that which has péyv. Thus here:—‘late, 
though surely.’ ‘Surely, shough late,’ 


ee 


would he é6wa piv od 84. So O. 7. 419 
(n.) BrAérovra viv yey bp0", Erera de 
oxérov, =sightless then, though seeing 
now. It is the necessity of giving the 
chief emphasis to éWé, not to od, that 
decides the true relation of this verse to 
the preceding. 

1537 ra Get’ ddels, having set religion 
at nought: cp. O. Ae he Eppec Se ra 
Gcta.—palverGar, the madness of passions 
which are no longer controlled by reli- 
gion,—as the frenzy of ambition (371), 
and of hatred (1392).—I do not suppose 
that the poet directly aé/udes to any con- 
temporary event; but we may surmise 
that, when he wrote these lines, he had in 
his thoughts the daring outrage on reli- 

ion at Athens in 415 B.C.,—the partial 
impunity of its authors (including Alci- 
biades),—and the tremendous disasters 
of the city two years later. Cp. O. 7. 
p- xxx, 886 n. 

1698 £. 8 py ov...BovrAov waldiy, 
referring to ra Oat’ dels etc. To divulge 
the dtdywrra (1526) would be ddewa ra 
Octa. The next verse turns off this light 
reminder by adding that Theseus does 
not require it. ‘Well (odv), thou know- 
est such things, without my precepts.’ 
Thuc. 2. 43 woedlar, ww dv ris mwpds 
ovder yxeipor avrovs buds eldoras unxvvot: 
1b. 36 waxpryopeiy dy eiddcuw ov BovrAdue- 
vos: Jl, 10. 250 elddox ydp roe radra per’ 
"Apyelas dyopeves. Cp. on 1038. 

1540 £ xe@pov: cp. 644.—TovK Beod 
wapéy: ‘that which has come from the 
god,’ (cp. 1694 7d pépow ex Geov,)—the 
summons as conveyed both by the storm 
and by an inward prompting. Matthiae’s 
wrepéy (97) would be less mysterious, and 
therefore, in this context, less solemn. 

pnd” br’ lvrperwpeda, ‘nor longer Aess- 
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ri mraides, ao érec®. eyo yap THyepav 
opav av Tépac pat KQLVOS, womep opw tarpi. 
Xwpeire, Kal BH waver, add’ dard HE 


aurov Tov tepov tupBov eLevpetv, iva. 


rie. ade, rpoe Bare: 7p8e yap pe _ 
‘Epps O TOuTos 7 TE veprépa Jed S. 
@ Pas aeyyés, mpoode Tow mor’ no? éudv, 


viv 3 é 


78 yap éptra tov Tedevtaiov Biov 
Kpipav Tap “Avyy: adda, pirrare févun, 


avTos TE ywpa 


evdalpoves yevorrbe, Kat eumpagtiq. 


1945 

” dvdpt TMOE THOE KpupOnvac xovi. 
arov Jeu TOUJLOV amrerae déuas. 1550 

noe Tpdarohot TE Gol 
1555 


penvnoé pov Oavovros evruyeis aei. 


arp. XO. ei Déuis eori por tay adavyn Oeov 


2543 dorep cpw] Porson conj. ws rply op. —opw made from cpu in L. 


1546 éfepety Vat. 
wpocGe rot wxor’ #00’ éuol Nauck. 


tate,’ dxvapev, péd\Xrwpep. évrpéwes bat 
(1) ‘to turn about’: (2) ‘to give heed to,’ 
with gen., as O. 7. 724: (3) then, absol., 
‘to feel a scruple or misgiviny,’ to hesitate, 
ashere. Intelligible as the third use is, 
this is perh. the only clear example of it 
in classical Attic: but cp. Polyb. 31. 12 
(with ref. to Demetrius son of Seleucus 
urging his claims before the Roman 
Senate), éverpérovro bey drapres dxov- 
ovres dv da urois, Kory ye why ote 2 
ouyKA\try Tov per Anutyrpor nararX ey, 
te. ‘they all felt some compunction in 
their own minds,’—some muiserving as to 
the fairness of their conduct. The he- 
sitation which Oed. deprecates is that 
which the others might feel in acknow- 
ledging that the hour of his end had 
come.—The schol. wrongly took ivtper. 
in its first sense, ‘look behind us’: dvr 
rol éwcorpepwueda: “Opnpos’ évrpora- 
Aegdpevos. 

1542—1566 A more splendid dra- 
_ matic effect could hardly be conceived 
than Sophocles has created here. Hither- 
to, throughout the play, Oedipus has been 
strongly characterised by that timidity in 
movement, and that sense of physical 
dependence, which are normal accom- 
paniments of blindness. (Cp. 21, 173 ff., 
495 ff., 1206, etc.) Now, suddenly 


1549 ov} rot L, ror’ in an erasure.—w gut, dgpeyyés 
2551 roy redevraioy] riy red\evraiay Mus- 


yen] Har by the Unseen Power which 
him, he becomes the guide of his 
guides. Now it isthey whoshrink. Eager 
and unfaltering, the blind man beckons 
them on. And so he finally passes from 
the eyes of the Spectators. 

1642 £. dB’: see 182. —kawwds, of a 
novel dind, ‘in strange wise’: cp. Plat. 
Euthyd. 271 B xawol roves.. coptoral... 
kal ris } copia; 

1547 175’, be, rr8e, lit., ‘this way,— 
hither,—this way’ ;—marking that he is 
already sure of his path. The number 
of forms from 68 in this v. and 1546 is 
curious, but it is evident that the natural 
distribution of emphasis in speaking 
would avoid an unpleasing effect. 

1548 6 wopwds: 4. 831 rake & dua | 
wopuraior ‘Epuny xObriow ev ye xousloa: 
hence yvxorouzrds (Diod. 1. 96): Hor. 
Carm. 1. 10. 17 Tu pias lactis animas 

oY ager! Sedibus. He was also the guide 

the living on errands of danger or guile 
(ZZ. 1395, Ph. 133 ‘BE. 6 wéuruw re 
—i tev. : Persephone: Ant. 893 
dpiOpdy ey vexpott wreioroy 5é slioss 
Tleprégace’ d\whbrwr. 

1549 f£. has ddeyyés, light which, for 
the blind, is no light: cp. ‘darkness of 
life’ in Tennyson’ s lines quoted on 33: 
oxorov Bréwew, dv oxéry dpar (O. 7. 419, 
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spircd, he moves with slow but firin steps towards the left of the 
stage, beckoning the others onward.) My children, follow me— 
thus,—for I now have in strange wise been made your guide, 
as ye were your sire’s. On,—touch me not,—nay, suffer me 
unaided to find out that sacred tomb where 'tis my portion to 
be buried in this land. 

This way,—hither,—this .way !—for this way doth Guiding 
Hermes lead me, and the goddess of the dead ! 

O light,—no light to me,—mine once thou wast, I ween,— 
but now my body feels thee for the last time! For now go I to 
hide the close of my life with Hades.—Truest of friends! blessed 
be thou, and this land, and thy licges; and, when your days are 
blest, think on me the dead, for your welfare evermore. 

[He passes from the stage on the spectators left,—followed 
by his daughters, THESEUS, and attendants. 


CH. 


grave: rdy ratalrwpor F. W. Schmidt: révde 8efdacoy Martin. 
For this form see n. on O. 7. 49. 


ynobe (optat.) Elms. 
Meineke. 


If with prayer I may adore the Unseen Goddess, Strophe. 


1556 peu- 
1556 ddarf] dday 





bid farewell to the 
sunlight, as Ai. 856 oe 3, & paerys 
juépas 7rd viv oddas | ...rpocervérw | 
wavvoraroy 84. So here the blind man, 
for whom light has long been changed to 
darkness, bids farewell to his memory of 
it.—wpéoe, before he blinded himself 
(cp. O. 7. 1183). The full thought is,— 
‘Once I saw thee, but for long I have 
only felt thee, and now I fee! thee for the 
last time.’ Whitelaw cp. Par. Lost ra 
ai, Thee I revisit safe, | And feel thy 
sovran vital lamp; but thou | Revisit st 
not these eyes. And Lear 4. t. 23 Might 
I but live to see thee in my touch, | Jd say 
i had eyes again. 

1661 £. rdv redevratov Blow is most 
simply taken (1) as= ‘the last part of my 
life,’ its close, as (¢.g.) /7. 6. 40 é» xpury 
puup=at the end of the pole. He is 
going ‘to hide the close of his life with 
Hades’ (xap’“Ax&nv since motion is im- 
plied), not merely because he is about to 
quit life, but because he is destined to 
quit it by a strange passing not beheld of 
men.—(2) We might also take reAcvratov 
as proleptic adj. with art. (see on 1 
rev edaypor): ‘to hide my life, so that it 
shall be ended.’ I prefer (1). 

1553 avrés Te: cp. on 488. Theseus 
and his realm are identified, as 308 f., 
1128, 1496.—mpéctrodos, like dadoves 


1273). The dyin 


(1103). Here his Attic lieges generally 
seem meant, rather than his followers 
from A¢hens as op to the Coloniates 
(1066). So 1496 ce xal rodopua Kal 
dlrous. 

1554 f£. xdw’ epafla: ‘and t your 
prosperous sfafe,—¢rl expressing the 
attendant condition (as it denotes the 
terms of a treaty): cp. £/. 108 éwi xwxv- 
TG... | ...91W...epopaveiy: Ant. 759 éwt 
Woyoo. Sevydter: Aesch. Lum. 1047 
6doAdgare viv dwt wodwais: Thuc. 7. 81 § 
5 éx' edrpayla fin cade? (‘when success 
was now assured ’).—ebruyets def: (re- 
member me), for your lasting welfare. 
If ved duly revere his memory, their 

ood-fortune will abide. 

2856—1578 Fourth stasimon. Séro- 
phe 1556— 1567 =antistr. 1568— 1578. 
See Metrical Analysis.—' May Perse- 
phone and Pluto suffer Oedipus to pass 
painlessly to the place of the dead. May 
the Erinyes and Cerberus spare to vex 
his path. Hear us, O Death.’ 

1666 de Oduis dorms: a propitiatory ad- 
dress, since Pluto and the other yOdmcot 
Geol are stern to human ie dah So 
Hades is diya wardvww (Eur. /. 7. 1838), 
dpueldyxos 5’ adduacros (//. 9. 158). Hor. 
Carm. 2. 14. 5 Non st trecenis, guotquot 
cunt dies, Amice, places tllacrimabilem 
Plutona tauris.—rav dohavi Gedv, Per- 


9 
avr. 


2 Kat o€ ALtais oeBiley, 
3 évvuyiwv ava, 


4 Aidiwvev, Aidwred, Niccopat 


ZODOKAEOY2 


5 *amova pnd emt Bapvaxet 


6 févov é€avvcat 


a a “ ‘4 
7 popw Tay tayKev0n KaTw 
8 vexpav thaka, Kai Srvyvov Sopov. 


9 ToAN@Y yap ay Kal patay 


Ld e Ld 
10 7HUATWY LKVOULEVwY 


1565 


ll rah *ode Saipwy Sixavos avfor 


eg L4 ‘4 ”~ 4 > > 2 
@ xOorvia Oeai, capa t andro 


15638 


21669—1567 L gives these vv. thus:— | didwred didwret | Nocopar? pir’ éxi'wd- 
yw (sic) pir’ éwipapuvaxet (from -dyxe) | févow dxrarica: | popux’ ray wayxevO7 
xdtw | vextwy wi\dca «al orirywrv | Sduce’ wrod\uw yap ay | xal sdray rypdrev 


lxvouutrwy | rdhdury ce Sainwy sixawe adtoc | 


21560 NKiscopa MSS. (=é= 


dyrpwy 13571): Aoowpas Dindorf: airovuae Doederlein: ixvotpar Blaydes: di8eu pox 


Hartung (from the schol.). 


2661 pir’ émiréew L, F: pir’ éxirooa B, L?, 


Vat. : phror’ éxiwora A, R: ext wévy (without ur’) Seidler: nh ‘xlrova (with ua 


sephone (1548), an unusual title, perhaps 
suggested by the literal sense of “Acdys: 
cp. Pind. fr. 207 Taprapov rv6uip mitfer 

agavois: Aesch. 7h. 859 ray dvd- 
dow | xdvdoxov els adary re xépaow (the 
nether-world). 

1668 £. lvvvylov dvaf, suggested by 
fl. 20. 61 Gvak dvépwy 'Aiduvets. This 
poetically iy in form of “Acdys (tri- 
syllabic only here) occurs also //. 5. 190 
"Aldurht xpotdyew, Hes. Theog. 913, and 
oft. in later poets. A stream of the 
Troad on Mt Ida was called ’Aiduweis 
from its disappearing into the ground, 
Paus. 10. 12. 3 f. 

por=¢t dvyrpue in the antistrophe 
(1871): but, since the first syll of dyrpey 
is ‘irrational,’ s.¢. a long syllable doing 
duty for a short, the normal choree Nuovo 
is defensible. (See Metr. Analysis.) Din- 
dorf’s Mecwpat, which he calls a ‘mo- 
destior subiunctivi usus’ (%.¢. ‘ permit me 
to pray’), will certainly not stand. The 
schol. had in his text 8@ov pot,—not 
instead of > but (as his words 
show) in addition to it. As the con- 
struction of Mocoya: was clear enough, 
3(8o0u yor would rather seem to have been 
a gloss on some other imperat. with joc. 
Possibly vevordv pos (cp. PA. 484 veticor,... 
reicOnri: Pind. P. 1. 71 vetcov, Kporluy) 


hone may have been current as a ». /. 
or 

1561 £ L gives pir ériwéve (sic) 
pyr drBapvaxet While this verse is 
certainly corrupt, the antistrophic verse 
(1572) seems to afford firmer ground in 
the words ptAaxa wap “ArSq. These 
three words, at least, have every appear- 
ance of genuineness; and they tally metri- 
cally with dri Bapvayeti. That the latter 
is Doric for Bapunxet is confirmed by 
the fact that the schol. actually uses the 
latter form in his note; cp. 1663 od ere- 
vaxrés. Branck’s d8duarov (for ms, d34- 
peacrov) being certain in 1572, the ques- 
tion then is:—How are the words pyr’ 
druméve prjr’ to be so corrected that they 
shall metrically answer to d8dparow? 
The absence of the « subscript agrees 
with the hypothesis of an original pyr’ 
émméves. If, with Wecklein, we regard 
this as having been a gloss on a genuine 
dwova (adv. neut. pl., 319), and read 
mova pnd’ rl axes an exact cor- 
respondence is obtained, without further 
change in the strophe, and without any 
change in the antistrophe. The sense is 
also clear.—In the Appendix other views 
are given. 

dri Bapvayxe...udpm:. for the prep. 
(=‘with’) see on 1554. This prayer to 
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and thee, lord of the children of night, O hear me, Afdoneus, 


Atdoneus ! 


Not in pain, not by a doom that wakes sore lament, 


may the stranger pass to the fields of the dead below, the all- 


enshrouding, and to the Stygian house. 


Many were the sorrows 


that came to him without cause; but in requital a just god will 


lift him up. 


Goddesses Infernal! 


"wl for nd’ éxl) Gleditsch: dxrova Wecklein. 
1564 vexvwr MSS.: vexpur Triclinius. 


Vauvilliers. 


1562 édxravicac MSS.: éfaricat 
1565 dy xal udray] dvrad- 


Aaydy Buecheler.—I conjecture rod\\uw yap ad répyar’ ad (or av) rnudrewp lxvovperor. 


1567 oe MSS.: ope Reiske. 


1666—15783 L thus:—o xObea Beal? coud 7’ 


dycxdrov | Onpde> by dy ridaior gacl roduifcras evvacGa: | xvufeicGal r’ c= arrpwr | 


adduacror du\axa wapatéd | \byor aléy dyéye:. 


1568 driudrov (or -#rov) MSS. : 


G@patuaxou Meineke, so that a short syll. may answer to the first of Ged» (1556). 


Pluto needed the preface ef Odus (1536), 
since he orevaypois xal yéas rrovrifera 
(O. 7. 30). Cp. Aesch. 7h. ors Sdue 
par’ dxdy és ods rporéure | daixrhp yéos. 

aviou, reach: Eur. Or. 1684 Znvds 
pardbpas rerdow, | A\aurpuw dorpuww wb- 
dow dfavpdoas. El. 1451 plAns yap rpo- 
Sévou xarwucay (sc. olxov).—wrayxevOh, 25 
Hades is ravdoxos (n. 1556), rodvdéypww 
(4. Hymn. 5. 31), wayxoiras (Ant. 810), 
wortxowos (4%. 1193).—wAdaa (1577, 
1681), a plain: cp. the dugentes campi of 
Vergil’s Inferno (Aen. 6. 441). 

1666 £. The traditional text, roM\uw 
vip dy cal pdray ryuarwy Lxvoupiver, is 
usu. understood; ‘for, whereas sorrows 
were coming upon Aim in great number 
and without cause (nal pdray), a just god 
~ now lift him up once more.’ 

n this there are two difficulties. (1) 
lcvovpéver is thus the ic. of the 
imperf.,=tre txvetro. But manifestly 
the partic. ought here to have a pres. sense, 
‘are coming on him.’ When the pres. 
partic. (or inf.) serves for the impf., there 
ts usually something in the context 
which prevents too great ambiguity, as is 
the case in 1587 (wapae), and O. 7. 835 
ro? wapéyros, where see n. Cp. Xen. 
An. §. 8. 1 ZevopGvros xarryopnady rwes 
ddoxovres TalecGast (=drn ¢ralovro) br’ 
atrov, xal ws UBplforros (=dre-OBpete) 
Th» xaryyoplay érooirro. Dem. or. 20 § 
119 Taira avrol re roeire...cal rods rpo- 
yovous dpyliecbe ddy ph ris OF rocety (= 

(2) pdray is strange in the sense ‘¢with- 
out cause’ as=‘undeservedly.’ Another 
proposed version, ‘without any good re- 


J.S. IL. 


sult so far,’ seems inadmissible. Nor 
can the sense be ‘wildly’ (/emere). 
Hence there is ground for suspecting 
xal parayv. Buecheler’s rod\uw yap dvr- 
adXaydy wnudrow is brilliant, though 
the word occurs only in glossaries, and 
is slightly prosaic, as properly meaning 
eet sy leaves the blot lxvovw- 

. I wou est vy, and, 
for ay xal op tiga (or dv) téppar’ 
dv: ‘now that he is coming to the goal 
of many sorrows.’ So the pl. £/. 686 
Spdpov...ra réppara. A doubled dy 
would not be unsuitable here, as express- 
ing earnest hope; but a8, which mss. 
often confuse with d», would well mark 
the ariel ea and for its combina- 
tion with wdAw cp. 1418.—Another pos- 
sibility would be rod\uw yap dy dddayar 
andre lxvobperoy (cp. O. 7. 1206 dA- 
hay Blov), or Lavoy, as=‘due’: so 
oft. 5 ixvovpevos xpbv0s, #rixla, etc. 

1667 The ms. oe is possible; but 
Reiske’s ode has very strong probability. 
Campbell says, ‘the apostrophe gives 
liveliness to what would otherwise the a 
frigid sentiment’: but would it be so 
frigid? Changesto, and from, prong tn 
are certainly not rare in choral odes; but 
this would (to my mind) be a somewhat 
harsh example ;—quite different, ¢.¢., 
from O. 7. 1201, where see n. on 1197.— 
ava, ‘uplift,’ raise to honour: cp. O. 7. 
1092 (n.), 77. 116 (n. on 1453 f.). 

1668 x Odvi Geal: schol. Epivdes. 
Hardly Demeter and Persephone (683), 
who would not be thus associated with 
the fell Cerberus.—capd +’: the peri- 
phrasis suggests a more vivid image of 
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And thou, dread form of the uncon- Anti- 


strophe. 
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2 Onpos, dy év tudaor 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


8 *zatou rodveévors 1570 
9 aA A rd > 9 ¥ 
4 evade. Kvuleiobai 7’ && avrpwr 
> ? a 3; 9 
5 ddduaroy gudaxa map’ “Aide 
6 Adyos aiey Exet’ 
7 Tov, @ Tas mat nat Taptdpov, 
8 KaTevxopar ev Kafapg@ Byvat 1575 
9 Oppwpevm veprépas 
1oTa févw vexpay maxKas: 
ll oé Tou KukAnoKw TOY aidvuTTVOY. 
AITEAOS. 
dvdpes roNtra, fvvropdrarov pev ay 
1570 ¢aci MSS.: ratios Bergk.—rodvioras MSS. : rodutévas Musgrave. 1671 
xvufeio@as L, A, F, R, L?: xvvgio@a B, Vat.: muficd’ T (with e written above), 
Farn. 1872 adduayvros B, Vat.: ddauacrow the rest: dddueroy Brunck.— 


gvdaxa] YAaxa Gleditsch.—Acde for afég Elms. 


2578 ébyoo aléy aréxea: the 


MSS., except those which (as T, Farn.) have the conject. of Triclinius, ws Aéyos aléy 


Ee. 


The insertion of ws was an error: on the other hand fye for avéye has 


rightly been received by most of the recent edd. The last syll. of aléy led to the 


corruption. 


the dread monster: cp. Verg. Aen. 6. 
289 et forma tricorporis umbrae (Geryon). 
Eur. PA. 1508 Zoeyyos dodo cupa: 
Her, Fur. 24 Thewparoy xiva.—davucdrov 
is sound, since the long penult. (=@e of 
Ged» 1556) is an ‘irrational’ syllable. 
Meineke's is an unexampled 
form of duatudxeros. Cp. Zr. 1097 rév 
@ bad xOovds | “Acdou rplxpavoy oxvdax’, 
drpécuayor répas. Homer mentions ‘the 
dog of Hades’ only in reference to Eurys- 
theus sending Heracles ét ’EpéBevs dtovra 
xiva orvyepov ’Alsao (/7. 8. 368, Od. 11. 
625). The name Cerberus occurs first 
in Hes. 7%. 311, where he is the offspring 
of Typhaon and Echidna, and has fifty 
heads: Horace makes him cenétceps, 
Carm. 2. 13. 34. KepBépos was used 
(at least in comedy) as=Keuzpépeo, but 

the connection with épeBor is doubtful. 
1669 # It seems clear that the 
after weAason in the Mss. is an in- 


terpolated gloss on Aéyos ka. If act 


were genuine, it must go with evvacGa: 
only, xvvf{etoOas depending on Aéyos Exes : 
a construction awkward beyond example. 
Bellermann seeks to avoid this by point- 
ing thus, acl rodutdoras’ } evvacGa etc., 
supplying eva, with dact: but this is 


1874 voy Hermann: od» mss.: 8s Nauck: &’ Wecklein: 762’ 


even worse. The long delay of Aéyes 
txea brought in the gloss.—In the ms: 
woAvgioros the long penult. = dy of dvat 
(1559). Even if we assume an ‘irra- 
tional’ syllable (—for~), the sense seems 
fatal. ‘Of polished stone’ is surely not 
m foe epithet for the Gates of Hell. 

vgévoig appears certain: cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 157 row woduterdraroy | Ziva | 
Tay Kxexpnxdruy | liduerba odw xrddecs | 
dprdyas Gavotoa. See above on ray- - 
xevO7 (n. 1561 ff.), and cp. Ast. 893 in 
n. on 1548. . 

2571 While xvvfdaeOas is the form re- 
commended by the analogy of like words 
for the sounds of animals (S\xydoua:, pv- 
Kdopat, U\dopat, etc.), xwvf{etoOas has L’s 
support, and also seems better just after 
ewvarGa:. If right here, it eg, nt 
much the rarer form of the two.—€ éy- 
tpev: Verg. Aen. 6. 417 Cerberus hacc 
ingens latralu regna trifauct Personat, 
adverso recubans tmmanss tn antro.—Im- 
manta terga resoluit Fusus hums, totogue 
ingens extenditur antro. 

1572 £. dtvAaxa. Hes. 7h. 767 66a 
Geot xBovlou wpboder Séucc incherres... | 
éorécw’ Sewds 3¢ xiwe wrperdpabe pvhde- 
get. He fawns on those who enter: éf¢A- 
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quered hound, thou who hast thy lair in those gates of many 
guests, thou untameable Watcher of Hell, gnarling from the 
cavern’s jaws, as rumour from the beginning tells of thee ! 

Hear me; O Death, son of Earth and Tartarus! May that 
Watcher leave a clear path for the stranger on his way to the 
nether fields of the dead! To thee I call, giver of the eternal 
sleep. 

MESSENGER. 


Countrymen, my tidings might most shortly be summed 


Hartung. 1575 éy xadapy MSS.: éx xaSapod Madvig: éx cadapury Meineke.— 
Hermann suspected Aja, suggesting wode® or «lev. 1678 ray] ri’ L, F: 
rev the rest.—alévurvor] aidy irvoy L, made by S from alév dixvor: aidy diixvoy most 
Mss., and Ald.: aléy &uxrvoy Triclinius (T, Farn.). Schol.: ug’ éy dvayrworéor 
aldviiwvoy (sic); deivrvov ovrws droddéact. This schol. is usually printed with a 
full stop, which is not in L, after deiirvoyv. But the sense is, ‘Thus they (eié» and 


Uxvov) make deiiirvop.’ 


1579 ivvrowwrdrws MSS.: Evyroywraroy Elmsley (who 


had before conjectured -os or -n»): Evrroywrdrwe Wecklein. 





Gety 8 ove airis é¢ wadiy, AAA Soxedwy | 


écOlec Sy xe AGByot wudAwy ExrocGer lovra. 
—Nébyos xe, transitive, like Pind. P. 1. 
_ 96 éxOpd Padapy xaréyet...paris, rather 
than intransitive like 6 A\éyos xaréye (‘the 
report prevails that...’) Thuc. 1. 10, 

1574 rév (as relat.) is more probable 
than Sv after the vowel: cp. 0. 7. 199 
Epxeras’ | ro», & ray ruppbpwr.—T as wat. 
This cannot mean Pluto, who was the 
son of Cronus and Rhea; nor Cerberus 
(usu. called son of Typhaon and Echidna), 
unless with Nauck we change rév to 8s. 
Thanatos is not elsewhere thus described, 
fin Hes. 74. 211 he is the son of Nvé, 
no father scigs, Semaine )—but is probably 
meant here. e invocation in 1578 is 
certainly addressed to him. 

1676 The mss. have ly xabape 
Bava. ‘And I pray that he (Cerberus) 
...may Lave a clear path for the stranger,’ 
as he passes to Hades. Aijva: lv nafape 
Ty tévg must mean strictly, ‘to go on fo 
clear ground for the st r,’2.¢. to pass 
to ground which he wil not traverse, 
leaving Ais path clear. dv xaGape is thus 
virtually uivalent to éxeroduy. Mad- 
vig’s dx wahaget is proleptic i—“go out 
of the path, so as to leave tf clear.’ Cp. 
Pind. O/. 6. 23 aekebOw 7’ dy xabapg | 
Bacouer Sxyor: Her. 1. 202 (of a river) 
pées 8:4 xa@apot (through an open 
country, where its course is not checked). 
So // 8. 491 é» xa@apy, in a clear space. 
I suspect the text to be unsound, but the 


data are inadequate for its certain correc- 
tion. Two views-are eres (1) rév in 
1574 may be corrupt. If (¢g.) Hartung’s 
756° were read, the sense would be :— 
‘This is my prayer for the stranger..., 
that he may move in a clear path.’ Such 
a view best suits the natural sense of é 
xadapy Anya. (2) rév may be sound, 
while & «x ~» may have supplanted 
something like éx xa@é8ov. Gr Bava 
may have come (¢.g.) from @O¥jpa:: ‘I 
pray for the stranger that he speed safely 
past Cerberus to clear ground. ’—wAdkas : 
see on 1564. 

"1678 tév alévvevov, Death, the giver 
of the drépuova riyyperoy trvov (Moschus 
3- 108): in contrast with his brother 
who Ader rednoas (41. 676). 

1679—1779 Exodos. The passing 
of Oedipus is told. His daughters make 
lament. Antigone preys of Theseus that 
he send them to Thebes, if haply they 
may avert the coming strife of their bro- 
thers; and he promises to do so. 

1579 £ tvvropedraroyv (neut. as adv.) is 
the best correction of the Ms. Eurroperd- 
rws. A few such forms in -ws have ms. 
authority in good writers, though they 
are mostly comparatives, as BeBa:orépws, 
éppwuereoréows (Isocr.), xahXcdvws, oa- 
georépus, etc. In Eur. Seeppl. 967 yupdo- 
kw Svornvoraros | obr’ is corrected by 
Reiske to 8vermordrws, which metre 
commends: but this is an almost isolated 
example. There is thus a strong presump- 
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T¥xoyut A€Eas Oidtsrovy ddwdOTAa 


ZOOOKAEOY2 


1580 


a 3 qv ta tpaxOer ovf o pibos & Bpaxet 
dpdoa. wapeotw ovure tapy oo” Hv eel. 


XO. 


ohwre yap Svarnvos; AT. os Aedourdra 


Kewov tov Taett Bioroy éferioraco. 


XO. 
AL. 


as ba 4 b o , , 
mas; apa Oeig Kamrdvy tdédas TUx7 ; 
~ » 9 
tour éotiv on KamoPaupaoa. pézov. 


1585 


e Q \ ? 4 99 ® Q é A 
ws pev yap evbevd eipre, kat ov tov Taper 
eLoio?, Upnyntnpos ovdevos didwr, 

> > 2 A ¢ a ~ > Ud 

GAN’ avros yuiy macw éEnyoupevos: 


3 Q > > JA ‘ Ud 2QOA 
ére. 8 adixro Tov Katappaxtny cdov 


1590 


/ xurxots Bdbpovor ynbev éppilapeévor, 
€oTn KeAcevlwv ev rokveyxioTwY ta, 
Koihov wéAas KpaTHpos, ov Ta Onoedws 


1564 dei L, F, Suid.: alet A and most Mss. 


xeiydy y’ doasel Hermann: éxeivor dori 


Meineke: xetvoy réy d»dpa Mekler: xewdv roy alvoy Hartung: xeivoy roy d8iow Nauck : 


xetvor cagws rdv Bloroy Dindorf. 
xal wéyw B, F, Vat. 


215865 carévarn (or -w) most MSS.: xal woven L : 
1586 rofr’ L?(?), A, R: raér’ L and most mss. 





tion in favour of the ordinary form where, 
as here, it can easily be restored .— Weck- 
lein reads Eurrouwrdrwy : ‘I would hit on 
the briefest mode of speech.’—Cp. O. 7: 
1234 6 wey Tdyioros TWH Adywr elweiv Te 
cai | padety, réOvnxe Oetor ’loxdarys xdpa. 
—ikas...ddwdbra: cp. O. 7. 463 elwe... 
redécavra, n. (2nd ed.). 

1681 £. d 38’ wv rd wpaylvr’. d= 
drwa: see on 1171. ‘But as to what 
the occurrences were, #ether is the tale 
possible for me to tell in brief com- 

nor (were) the events (brief) which 
happens there’: se. obre (Bpaxéa iv) 
répy’. That is, resolving the parataxis 
with o¢re— ovre:—‘ But as to what occur- 
red, the tale cannot be briefly told, as 
neither were the occurbences themselves 
brief.’ 6 piOos ovx iv Bpayxet wdperrv 
would have sufficed : : (epexeg. 
inf.) further defines rdpecriy. 

1884 The Ms. words rév del (or 
alel) certainly conceal a fault, which is 
perhaps very old. We cannot supply 
xpévoy (‘for ever’). Nor do I see how 
rév de. Blorov could mean, ‘the life of 
all his days’ (‘What life, life-long, was 
his,’ Whitelaw). The schol. gives no- 
thing better than a fatuous interpreta- 
tion of rdy dei Bloroy as 7d waxpdy yipas. 
The first question is whether the fault ts 


confined to de (1) If so, rév being 
sound, def (2) may conceal another adv., 
or an adj.: as dpri, Gfiov, alvdy, ddady, 
druyf. Of these ddacr is perh. least 
unsatisfactory. It should not be too 
hastily assumed that the poet would have 
shunned a fourfold -ov. Or (4) de may 
have arisen from some ancient muti- 
lation of dy8pa. The very simplicity of 
xetvov tév dv5Spa has a solemnity which 


‘is not unfitting here; and to my mind 


this solution has greater probability than 
perhaps many would concede to it at first 
sight. (2) If réw is corrupt, then there 
are these possibilities. (2) trév.de may 
conceal one word, such (¢.g.) as rdvotfus, 
‘all-wretched,’ Aesch. Cho. 49. (6) rév 


may have been inserted to supply a lost - 


lable: though against this is the fact 

at our MSS. often tolerate lame trime- 
ters. This view suits (¢.g.) éxetvow ders, 
or Hermann’s xetvév y érasel (to which, 
however, the ¥' is fatal). (3) It is vain 
to speculate on the possibility of corrup- 
tions extending beyond rév de. The 
words alersy neorace and xéetvew (or 
éxeivor) are prima facie sound. Thus 
(e.g.) to suggest dxetvor éterisrac’ edoaei 
Blow would be unwarrantable. We seek 
to amend, not to re-write. 

1535 £. dwéve, as they themselves 


-- 
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But the story of the hap may not be 


told in brief words, as the deeds yonder were not briefly done. 


CH. He is gone, hapless one? 


passed from life. 


ME. Be sure that he hath 


CH. Ah, how? by a god-sent doom, and painless ? 
ME. There thou touchest on what is indeed worthy of 


wonder. 


How he moved hence, thou thyself must know, since 


thou wast here,—with no friend to show the way, but guide 


himself unto us all. 


Now, when he had come to the shecr Threshold, bound by 
brazen steps to earth's deep roots, he paused in one of many 
branching paths, near the basin in the rock, where the inviolate 


covenant of Theseus 


1588 idmynrijpes A, B, F, R: od’ iryyrifpos L (made by S from agirynrijpos, sic), 


T, Vat., Farn.: ub’ iyyrépos (sic) L?. 


1590 «xarappdcryy L (the second p 


added by S): pp most Mss.: p B, Farn., Vat.—ddd» F, T, R: 636” L and most Mss. 


1592 rodvexlcrwe Heath: rodvexlorux (as L) or rodvexicrw MSS. 


1593 £ 


Onodws | Tlepiou re] Iepldov | Onodws re Blaydes.—epldou re xeirac) Iepidw xarei- 


had just prayed for him. Cp. the prayer 
of Ajax to Hermes Chthonios that he 
may die degpdiacros (At. 833).—rotr’... 
jon means, ‘here we come to the point 
which is indeed (xai) worthy of wonder’: 
cp. Plat. Sympos. 204 B 8fjdor Sh... r0aT6 
ye 48x xal radi, Sri, etc. 

1588 jpos is supported against 

bp’ irynrijpos (a) by such examples as 83, ws 
duot porns wédas, (6) by the fact that the 
compound with Uré is suitable where, as 
here, the sense is that no one so much as 
hinted or indicated the way. Cp. Plat. 
Crito 54 E wpdrrupe rabry, érecdh ravry 
6 Geos Sprrycirax. So O. 7. wy 
bprry7rwr (‘on whose showing’): 24. 1260 
ws Upiry7rou Twos. 
1590 xa (from ow to 
strike hard, or dash, cp. 1503), lit. ‘dash- 
ing or rushing down’; Strabo ro. 640 
rnphoas xarappdxrny SuBSpov: here, of a 
cleft descending abruptly into the ground. 
Strabo applies the word to the cataracts 
of the Nile (called xarddoura by Her.): 
in this sense it is usu. spelt with one p, as 
if from xarapdoow: so Lucan 10. 317 
praccipites cataractae. Cp. Plut. Alor. 
781 EB olknua Oupay Exov iri ppaxriy, 
a room with a trap-door in it: so too 
Arat. 26 @bpq xarappaxry. The vd. 
karadpaxryy (Suidas) is worthless. 

1891 xarxoig Bdpowr //. 8. 13 
és Tdprapow jepderra, | ride nar’, 7x1 Ba- 
Orrow urd xOovds dors BépePpov, | evda 


just before the 


odhpeal re wdas xal xdAxeos 0686s. Hes. 
Theog. 811 (of Tartarus) &v@a 82 pappd- 
peal re wida eal ydAxeos 06868, | doren- 
oys, plfyoe Senvexdecory dpypas, | 
avrogufs: ‘a brazen threshold, immove- 
able, fA.xed in the earth by roots without a 
break, of natural growth,’ ¢.¢. not wrought 
by human hands. The rift or cavern at 

olonus, from which the adjoining region 
took the name of the xaAxois 684s (see on 
57), was locally supposed to be connected 
with the ‘brazen threshold’ below by 
brazen steps reaching down into the un- 
der-world. The stress laid om the xaA- 


xotg Bd@pour here, and the name ‘Bra- 
zen old’ itself, rather eee that 
the myth was visibly symbolised by some 


artificial steps made at the top of the 
steep rift.—yyOev, as Od. 13. 163 Adar 
£6yxe xal éppiiwoer EvepOer (Poseidon pe- 
trifying the Phaeacian ship). 

1592 wodvoxlorev. Several paths 
rea 34> at the xarappd«rys 686s. Oc- 
dipus halted (form) near the 606s, f.¢. 
th which he was follow- 
Ing met the others. We are reminded, 
perhaps designedly, of that exirrh 586s 
in Phocis - which the Pa. of his 
early manhood began (0. 7: 733). 

1893 ates: neat (x) Schnei- 
dewin takes this to mean a /arge brazen 
vessel set in a rift of the ground, over 
which Theseus and Peirithous slew the 
victims when they made their pact (opxca 


were 
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Tlepiov te Ketras wrior aet EvvOnpara: 
b e 4 ‘ Lee , , 
ab ov péoos otras Tou Te Bopixiou mérpov 1595 
KoiAns 7 ayépdov Kamo atvov tadov 
xabéler> elr Edvoe Suvomwels orodas. 
~ 9 “a 
KATELT digas Taidas HYUrye. PUTA 


rac Wecklein. 


1595 é¢’ od pécou orao rotopeloy rérpov L, with re added 


above @o by first hand. (The @ has not been made from 7: it is merely an instance 
of 6 written with the cross-stroke slightly prolonged; Sd@poce. (v. 1591), as written 
in L, shows a like @.) The other Mss., too, have ég’ od ywérou, except that Vat. 
has pésory. Brunck conject. ad’ ob wécov: Musgrave dg’ od uéoos. Most Mss. have 





érauov). He cites Eur. Suppl. 1201, 
where Theseus is directed thus to make 
a covenant with Adrastus; the throats of 
nine sheep are to be cut over a bronze 
rplrovs, and the terms of the pact (opxor) 
are then to be graven in its basin (rpéro- 
dos éy xoihy xuvre). (2) The schol., 
whose view is more likely, understands a 
basin or hollow in the rock: xoihov wé- 
Aas Kparhpos’ rot puxow: ra yap 
Koika olrws éxddow dx peragopas: d0ev 
kal ra é 7 Alrvy xowpara Kparipes 
xadotrra. Cp. Arist. De. Mundo 6 rwr 
éy Alrvy xparjpwy dyappayévrur. Plat. 
Phaedo 111 D says of the subterranean 
cavities, cuvrerpyjodal re wodd\axy ... kal 
S&etodous Eye, ¥ word pey Ddwp peiv ef 
GAAjAwy els GAAHAoUs wowep els Kpariipas. 
The scholiast adds :—Aéye 8c’ of (sc. 
puxod) xaraBiyvac gpaci rh» Képny ap- 
wayeiocay. That is, the schol. took this 
Kparhp or uuxés in the rock to be the 
actual cavity in which the xarappdarys 
686s began. In each case the xparip was 
close to the dd¢s. 

olws. Theseus went down to Ha- 
des with Peirithous, king of the Thessa- 
lian Lapithae, to help him in i 
off Persephone. Both heroes were made 
prisoners by Pluto. Theseus was after- 
wards delivered by Heracles, when sent 
by Eurystheus to capture Cerberus. Ac- 
cording to another version, adopted by 
Eur. in his I[epl@ous, Heracles delivered 
Peirithous also. 

1894 LIleplOov. Elsewhere in ex- 
tant classical literature the form is Tecpl- 
Goes or (Attic) IHepléous. But a form 
Ilepidous is sufficiently attested by the 
name of the Attic deme of which this 
hero was eponymus. Harpocr. Ieps- 
Ootdac* Shuos dort ris Olvnidos. Aes- 
chin. or. 1 § 156 TepexAeidny roy Ie- 
pOolény : and so [Dem.] or. 50 § 41. 


Eustathius (ror. 3) notices both furms, 
and Dindorf ascribes Ilepi@ovw to the 
Paris Mss. of Georgius Syncellus (the 
Byzantine chronographer, 800 A.D.), p. 
299. 11: vases and inscriptions also give 
it. There is no need, then, to write Ie. 
plOov Onoéws re, as Blaydes does. 

xetras...EvvOyjnara ; schol. oloy bmo- 
pvjpara THs wicrews 73 EOevro rpds GA- 
AjpAous : #-¢. he understood by xetras some 
visible memorial. This seems clearly 
right. The local belief probably pointed 
to characters or marks on the rock. See 
the schol. on Ar. £y. 785 for 3é xal 
dyéXacros rérpa xadoupévy rapa rots 
"Adnvaias, Sou xabloar daci Oncéa 
wéANovTa xaraBalvey es “Adov. 
Leake (Demsi 1. 635) conjectured that 
this wérpa may have marked the place 
(xwplor) mentioned by Paus. 1. 18. 4 as 
near the temple of Sarapis, s.£. of the 
acropolis, &@a Iecplfouvy xai Oncéa ouv- 
Oexévous és Aaxedaluova xai dorepor és 
Georpwrods arariva Adyouow. But 
the expeditions named there are distinct 
from the descent to Hades with which 
the schol. connects the wérpa. And, 
wherever this dyé\acros rérpa was, there 
must have been a cavern suggestive of 
the descent to Hades. The schol.’s 
phrase, rapa rots ’AGnvalas, would cover 
Colonus. 

Others understand: ‘where the com- 
pact Aas been made’ (xetrar=pf. pass. of 
rlOnps), —a lively way of saying, ‘ was 
made, éré@y: but this is improbable.— 
Wecklein conjectures Ilepl@p xadetras: 
‘where men say that the compact of Th. 
with P. was made’: the dat. as Zr. 668 
ray cw Hpaxheé Swonudrwy: the verb as 
Simonides fr. 107 &@a xadeira...’Apré- 
pabos...réuepos. (Cp. on O. 7. 1451.) 
This idiom, however, elsewhere always 
refers to places, not to acts. 
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and Peirithous hath its memorial. He stood midway between 
that basin and the Thorician stone,—the hollow pear-tree and 
the marble tomb; then sate him down, and loosed his sordid 


raiment. 


And then he called his daughters, and bade them fetch 


rou Te Bopulou, but re is omitted by B, Vat. (as by the first hand in L).  roér’ épextou 


Tou Te rpxopvpov Schneidewin. 
rdgpou for rdgou Suidas s.v. “Axepdos. 


1596 xdwrd dalvou rdgou MSS. (Aalov Vat.) : 
xawt Canter: xavrodalvouv rdgov Dobree. 


1597 &uce B, T, Farn. (deuce Vat.): duce the rest. 





1595 (1) With L’s dp ot: ‘A¢ 
which (the xparhp) he halted, midway 
between’ the other objects. Cp. //. 22. 
153 &vda 3° éx' aurdur rhuvol edpées éyyis 
gacw, afthesprings. With é¢’, L’s péoov 
is possible ; ‘at which, midway as it is.’ 
(2) With Brunck’s d@’ od, it becomes 
necessary to read péoos. The xparijp 
is then one of four points from which 
the point denoted by pécos is measured. 
The second daé may be taken with dxép- 
dev also: cp. O. 7. 734, 761. pdoros 
usu. takes a simple gen. of the extremes, 
and is not elsewhere found with dwé, but 
the latter is natural (Plat. Farm. 145 B 
TO ye pécow taov Tuw écxaruw dzéxet). 

Tou Te Gopixtov . It was from 
Thoricus (Apollod. 2. 4. 7) that ‘radiant 
Eos caught up Cephalus to the gods’ 
(Eur. Hipp. 453). Hence the name of 
that place may have been associated in 
the Athenian mind with the idea of re- 
moval toanother world. Oopixés (so Her., 
Xen., etc. : Obpuxos schol.) was a town and 
deme of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
"Axauarris, on the S. EB. coast, about 6 
miles N. of Sunium, and 43 Ss. E. of Co- 
lonus. It was reckoned among the twelve 
towns of the old Attic dodecapolis, and, 
to j by the ruins, was a considerable 
place down to late times (Leake, Demes II. 
17—22). If Qopuclov is unsound, the 
familiarity of Qoplxo: as a deme-name 
may have suggested it. Schneidewin’s 

rests on the schol. to 57: 
cal Tis Tur Xpnepowady dyel* Bowrol 8’ 
Iwwao worwrelxouss Kodwridr, | fvda 
‘AlLOos rpixdpavos bya nal xdrAneos 
ovdé6s. But, if Gopuctew came from rp- 
xoptgov, the genuine word must have 
been well-nigh obliterated. 
- 1696 nous “oe schol. rfjs rév 
wruvdpudva txovcys uréxeroy, carévra. The 
wild gave its name to the Attic deme 
"Axepdois ('Axepdovorn); as in its other 
form, dxpds, to ’Axpadisy, the E. quarter 


of Syracuse. If, as the schol. states (n. 
193), the local myth placed the rape of 
Persephone here, this old tree may have 
been pointed out as the spot whence she 
was snatched. An épweos (wild fig-tree) 
by the Cephisus was connected with a 
like legend (Paus. 1. 38. 5). A wild 
olive-tree (xdrwos) at Troezen was asso- 
ciated with the disaster of Hippolytus 
(2. 32. 10), as the orperrh édala at Epi- 
daurus (see on 694) with Heracles. — 
xdad Aatvov rddov. Dobree’s xavro- 
Aatvey (‘of natural rock,’ cp. on 193) is 
more ingenious than probable. Cp. Eur. 
Helen. 962 révde \divoy régor: Li. 328 
Pheer warpos. bis! pon rdgot 
is op to a ruuBos o or a 
Adpyat of wood (Thuc. 2. 34): it would 
commonly denote an oblong monument 
with a flat slab (rpdwefa) on top, the 
sides being sometimes sculptured. 

The power and beauty of this passage 
are in no way lessened for us because we 
know alpen 3 of the basin or the stone, 
the tree or the tomb. Rather it might 
be said that the very fact of our ignorance 
illustrates the spirit in which these details 
are introduced. Their significance is 
essentially local: raéra yrwpysa ois 
éyxwplas (schol.). They show us how 
the blind man, who had never been at 
Colonus before, placed himself at pre- 
cisely the due point in the midst of its 
complex sanctities. The god made him 
as one who had the most intimate and 
minute knowledge of the ground. 

1597 Dvos, as 77. 924 Wes Tov abrfs 
wérdov: while the midd. in /7. 17. 318 
Avovro de revxea refers to Greeks stripping 
Trojans. —Svo-mveis: cp. 1258. He pre- 
pares to put on the garb of the dead. 

1598 fvrav (sw), flowing, éf decpu- 
Tov Kphrys {469). Cp. Theophr. Casess. 
Plant, 2. 6. 3 en ref. to correcting 
the properties of water by mixing diffe- 
rent kinds), &' & wodAdas dy apyocee 
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vodrov éveyKew AouTpa Kat xods ober 
To é euxhoou Anyn _ els Tpocoypiov 1600 


mayov pohovoat tao 
TAYXEL "mopevoray ou 


émuarohas Tarph 
Ovw, NouTpois TE VY 


— éoOntt T eSjonnoay 7 vopileras 

éret be TAVTOS exe Spavros Tory, 
KOuK nV ér’ ovdey dpyov av ediero, 1605 
KTuMoe perv Zevs x46v.0s, at be wapbévor 
piyncay ws neovoay: és O€ youvara 
Tatpos weTourat KAaiov, ovo dvieray 
oTépvay dpayy.ous OVOE TAUpLTKELS yoous. 
0 8 as dove. POdyyov efaiins “(mUKpor, 1610 
mrugas én” aurais XElpas elev: @ Téxva, 
oux cor Ef Upiy Tmo év nH<pg Tarn p. 
odwhe yap 57 mavra Tapa, KOUKETL 

Tm] Suamovytov efer app éuot tpopyy: 
oxnpav perv, oida, maises: GAN’ & yap povoy 1615 
Ta wWavTa Ave Tar Eros poy Pypara. 


21600 rw do F (from the corrector), T, Farn., schol.: most mss. have 72’ (as L), or 
743° (as A).—mpoodyror L, F : exéyov the rest. 1601 rdyor] mrytp L. Stephani 
(Reise durch einige Gegenden des nordl. Griechent., p. 107).—podotoa L: podoboa a ; 





Aerrdy xal xaGapdy ph xaGapy cal waxel, 
Kal dpeariaioy vayzarcaly (well water with 
river water), xatl purdy kal 6SyufSpror 
(spring or rain water) Acuyaly xal ards 
cracluy. 

1600 £ They go to a hillock a little 
way off, on which was a shrine of De- 
meter Euchlots. See map in Introd.— 
aixAdov, as protecting the young green 
corn and other young vegetation (xA67). 
Paus. 1. 22. 3 €ore 5¢ (at Athens) xai T'fjs 
Kouporpogou Kai Arjpnrpos iepdy Eds. 
She was associated with I’ xouporpépos 
and with Apollo in the X\éeaa held on 
6th Thargelion (latter part of May). Other 
names given to Demeter as protectress 
of crops, etc., ressed the ills which 
she averted, as xavoris, dfyola (parcher), 
épvaifn (mildew), éAynpes (popularly re- 
ferred to efAn, sunshine, but doubtful). 

wpordynov, not found elsewhere, is 

ead “by L and Suidas. ‘The hill of 
Demeter, in full view’: rather than, ‘the 
hill looking on Demeter.’ The act. sense 
is possible (PA. 1040 Oeol r’ éwayin), but 


the other seems better here: cp. Ant. 


LI10 éppdio®’...els éroyror réror. 


1602 £ ' wépeuray and wépevoray are 
alike admissible in this pfjocs (cp. 1606 
ff.), but the former seems preferable on 
the general apenas of not multiplying 
omissions o nt without necessity. 
‘ Brought this ; behest," 3.2. the water for 
which he had asked. Eur. Ph. 984 
MEN. Xpapdrew 82 ris wépos ;— | KP. éyw 
wopevow xpucde. Py on 1458 Tépo.— 
Taye ov Xp.: a, Tr. 2395 ou 
xporw Bpadet odes. as the 
dead were washed: Lucian De 5 Ducts II 
pera raira S¢ Novcayres abrovs...xporiOer- 
rat. So Ai. 1405 Aourpwr dclwr (for the 
dead Ajax). ee 

1608 gq vopi{era:, as the dead were 
usually dressed for burial, 3.¢. in white. 
Artemidorus Onerr. 2. 3 dvdpi 5¢ roroivr: 
Aeuxd Exew ludria Odvaroy spoayopeda, 
9 7d rods drodavdrras éy Neucots éxpépec- 

at. 

1604 wavrds...Spavros. (1) Usu. 
explained :—‘ when he had content of all 
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water from some fount, that he should wash, and make a drink- 
offering. And they went to the hill which was in view, Demeter’s 
hill who guards the tender plants, and in short space brought 
that which their father had enjoined; then they ministered to 
him with washing, and dressed him, as use ordains. 

But when he had content of doing all, and no part of his 
desire was now unheeded, then was thunder from the Zeus of 
the Shades: and the maidens shuddered as they heard; thcy 
fell at their father’s knees, and wept, nor ceased from beating 
the breast, and wailing very sore. 

And when he heard their sudden bitter cry, he put his arms 
around them, and said: ‘ My children, this day ends your father’s 
life. For now all hath perished that was mine, and no more 
shall ye bear the burden of tending me,—no light one, well 
I know, my children; yet one little word makes all those toils 


podouca B, T. 
ovdséy most MSS.—égelero L. 


service,’ i.e. when his daughters had done 
for him all that he wished. Then ray 
8pwy will be ‘every activity ’ of attendants: 
cp. the Homeric dpneripes, Spjorepas, 
of servants, Od. 10. 349 etc. (2) A 
better view is: ‘when of doing all he had 
content’ (as Whitelaw), when way dpuw 
is his own activity. Cp. rd Bouddpevor 
Tis yv@pys and similar phrases (see on 
267): also Thuc. t. 142 €7 TY 7 mede- 
raert, ‘in the absence of practice.” As 
to Zr. 196 7d yap ro8o0ly Exacros éxuadetr 
6é\uw,—where rd roGotw used to be ex- 
plained as ‘the desire within him,’—it is 
now generally held to be corrupt (E. 
Thomas conjectures ra yap rodely’). But 
the absence of the art. makes ra» 3puv a 
bolder expression than any of these; nor 
can the adverbial @& dyuelforr:, ‘alter- 
nately,’ (Pind. V. 11. 42,) be properly 
com . I suspect, then, that the text 
is corrupt. To Mekler’s conjecture (see 
cr. n.) the obstacle is W&Spevw instead of 
&pacey. The obvious (‘desire’) 
should not be too lightly rejected: cp. 


436. 

1605 dpydy, neglected: see on O. 7, 
287. 

1606 xremnes: for the omission of the 
augment, see on O. 7. 1249. Zeds x@.: 
Ll. 9 487 Gevs re xaraxOdrws xal drawn 


1602 raxeé) Bpaxe? Reisig. 
Heovt»] wad’ co’ ele’ Bpww wpds jdorfw Mekler. 
1608 wecodca Kdaiov) reoérr' Exdaoy Dindorf.— 
deecay L, with 9 written above «a: gi. ovx dxéreurov. 


‘and 352-4 


as naught ; 


1604 saris elxe Spavros 
1605 ovdéy apydy L: apydy 


1610 6 3'] 83’ L. 


Tlepcepdvera. At Corinth Pausanias saw 
three images of Zeus, one being XOdnos, 
another “Tyccoros, the third nameless (2. 
3. 8). The Zeus Chthonios was a benevo- 
lent Pluto, associated with Demeter in 
rs prayers of the husbandman (Hes. Op. 


465). 

1608 f£. ovd’ dvleray, ‘did not remit’ 
(cp. dxévas gudaxt, doxynow, &Opar, 
etc.); not, ‘did not send up’ (as in O. 7, 
1277, a different context). «xAavOuds was 
commonly associated with xouyds (planc- 
tus) and yéos. If Soph. had meant other- 
wise, he would have added another verse 
with d\A\d.—wapprixes, very loud : see 


on 489. 

1610 ia , because they burst 
into their wail when the sudden peal of 
thunder was heard. 


1613 wdyra tdyd, all that concerns 
my earthly life. 

1614 &. rijv Svowéy.: cp. 509: Aesch. 
Pers. 515 @ dvcrovnre Baiuay dus dsol: 
cp. £/. 1143 quoted on 345; tpodrfy, £5, 
jedy, in appos.; cp. 1173. 
‘but (I need not speak of 
hardship), for’: =‘but indeed’: cp. on 
988.—tv...€rog, ‘one word,’ viz. gedeir. 
Cp. Ant. 53 wiyrnp xal yur}, Serdodr 
€xos. (This is better than ‘one saying,’ 
sé. reflection. )—Aba, cancels. 
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2 ‘ h} 
TO yap 
q Tov 


ZODOKAEOYS 


girew ovx eotw é€ orov méov 
bd A » t o 
€ Tavdpos €oxel, ov TyTapevat 


To Nourov non Tov Biov Siakerov. 


a 9 
Towavr én’ addrAowow apdixeipevor 


1620 


vydnv Exdarov mavres. ws 5é€ mpos Tédos 
yowv adixovt ovd er wpwpe. Bor, 

nv pev cw, P0éypa & e€aidyns tiwos 
Odugey aurdv, wote wavras opbias 


ornca. PoBw detcavras eaiduns tpixas. 


1625 


Kael yap avrov woh\a todayy Oeds: 
@ oUTOS ovTos, Oidimous, Ti péAAoper 


KWpEry ; 


moda. d1) Tato cov Bpaduverat. 


08 ws émpjober éx Oeov Kxadovpevos, 


3 ~ “~ e ~ y , 
avog pode ot yrs avaxta Once. 


1630 


Kate. mpoonder, elev: @ pidov Kapa, 


Sds por xepos ons tiorw 


% <S ld V4 
opktay TEKVOLS, 


1619 7d Aawdy Fon Bloroy daterow L, F: and so the rest, only with rdv instead of 7d. 
(Biwroy T, Farn.) 7d Ardy 45n roi Blov dudtere Suidas, which Froehlich accepts, 


with the change of 7d to rdv. 1d Aocrdv F3n rdw Blow dakeroy Elmsley. 


Bloroy éxdcdterow Meineke. 


Tov Nowdy F5n 


1625 ¢0fy] In L the letters ¢ and f have been writ- 


ten by S in erasures: the first hand may have written \ogy.—dialgyns] e06éws Dindorf. 
1626 «cadet L (A in an erasure), and most MSS.: cdAec T, Farn.: xa\va Vat.— 


1618 £ tyrepevas: cp. on 1200.— 
The simplest view of et MS. To Aowdy 
43n Bloroy Sateroy is Elmsley’s, that 
Bloroy was written by a mistake for rd» 
Blow. (The error here affords no ground 
for suspecting Blorowy in 1584.) But rod 
Blov (Suidas) is equally possible: cp. 
O. Z. 1487 vooduevos ra Nowa TOU wixpod 
Blov. The constr. To» doeroy...r0o8 Blov 
would be a rare one: Dem. or. 18 § 16 
mpés ror Nowdw rod xpdévov, Xen. Cyr. 
4- § 1 Tou olrov...rdy Huutuy: 80 h TOAA} 
Tip yijs, etc. 

1620 £. br’ GAA. dychex.: se. each 
of the daughters had twined her arms 
about her father, while he had also em- 
braced them. Cp. Od. 8. 523 ws 8¢ yur} 
KAalyos ploy xocw dudirecoica.—)vy- 
Syy from \ifw, singudiare. Anthol. Pal. 
15. 28. 3 Acyéws dAopupero unrnp, | Avy- 
ony, icrapévn. 

1628 curt, a moment of absolute 
stillness, after the wails had subsided. Job 
iv. 15 ‘Then a spirit passed before my 
face; the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the 


appearance thereof; a form was before 
amine eyes: there was silence, and I heard 
a voice.’—rvds: Eur. Andr. 1147 wply 
34 Tes ddéraw éx péows Upbéytaro | darcy 
Tt Kai ppucwees. 

1624 £, Qdtte atréy. Porson on 
Eur. PA. 5 wished to read Gedy €0uve’ 
(omitting avdréy). But the change is un- 
necessary, if occasional omission of the 
augment is conceded to such fijoaus as 
this: cp. 1606. §wiccw denotes a loud, 
urgent cry (cp. Eur. Hipp. 219 «vel 
Owvta:): here with acc. of the person 
called.—wdvras, subject tooryjea. For 
this phrase, instead of rao: orjeu rplxas, 
see on 150 purdhwios. Cp. 1464.—ooBPe 
is causal dat. with oryea, rather than 
modal dat. with Secavwras, so that we 
should not com Tr. 176 @poBy... 
rapBoieay: O. 7. 65 Orv y' ebdorra.— 

vys, though it has come in 1623 
{and 1610): see on £54 

1626 wodAd + Xt) ‘with repeat- 
ed and manifold calling.’ There seems 
to be no genuine instance of rodAaxy 
meaning simply rodAdas. It is always 
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love had ye from me, as from none beside; and now ye shall 
have me with you no more, through all your days to come.’ 

On such wise, close-clinging to each other, sire and daughters 
sobbed and wept. But when they had made an end of wailing, 
and the sound went up no more, there was a stillness; and 
suddenly a voice of one who cried aloud to him, so that the 
hair of all stood up on their heads for sudden fear, and they 
were afraid. For the god called him with many callings and 
manifold : ‘ Oedipus, Oedipus, why delay we to go? Thou tarriest 
too long. 

But when he perceived that he was called of the god, 
he craved that the king Theseus should draw near; and 
when he came near, said: ‘O my friend, give, I pray 
thee, the solemn pledge of thy right hand to my children, 
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fokAaxe (with m written above) L. Blaydes conject. roA\axis.—Lehrs agrees with 
Hermann (on Arist. Fue. p. 224) in rejecting this v. 1627 £. ri wédropes ; | 
xupes Nauck.—d3h raxrd] 59 1’ aro L, whence 597’ awd F.—fpadvvera:] After v two 
letters have been erased in L. 1630 of L, F: of B, with o above: of the 
rest. 1632 dpxaiay mss.: dpOulay Wecklein: dpxiay L. Schmidt: apxécew 
Nauck : loxupdy Sehrwald: dpxiay P. N. Pappageorgius.—réxvos] réxvor Vat. 


‘by many routes’ (as Xen. An. 7. 3. 12), 
‘in many ways’ (Her. 6. 21), or ‘on 
many | siege (id. x. 43). The phrase 
here, then, cannot mean ‘/omdly (woddd) 
and often’: nor can it be merely, ‘again 
and again.’ But rodAaxyz7 need not refer 
to different formes of words. It is enough 
to understand it of varying tones in which 
the name was sounded, or of the voice 
seeming to come from different points at 
successive moments. 

It is strange that a modern critic should 
have thought this ‘alienissimum a divina 

i (Schaefer). He must have 
- forgotten that a divine summons had 
already been thrice when ‘the 
LorD came, and stood, and called as at 
other times, Samuel, Samuel.’ 

1627 & obros. So the goddess Athena, 
calling Ajax to come forth from his tent; 


Ai. 71 obros, od roy ras etc. ; 89 w ovros, 
Alas, Sebrepy ce wpogxada, w Afas 


is voc. (#5. 482), as Ol&lwovs here (cp. 
461). (‘ Ho there!’), thus used, 
implies that the person addressed is not 
duly heeding the speaker; here it helps 
to express impatience. So, when Medea 
turns her face away from Jason’s smooth 
words, he cries to her, adrn, ri xAupois 
Saxpuas réyyes xdpas; etc. (Aled. 922). 
There is nothing of roughness in the 
phrase, except in the particular combi- 


nation ovros ob (O. 7. 532, 1121: Eur. 
Hee. 1280). 

1628 xepety! cp. the emphatic place 
of detfa:, O. 7. 278. Nauck’s puéddo- 
per; | xwpec* by the change to the sin- 
gular number, breaks the companionship 
. Oedipus with the er aniseagelst rou 

v., Bpa8Séveras . impers.: delay is 
made on thy bat Co: Eur. Tro. 14 
brows’ &d Boudes trax’ duot: Ar. Plut. 100 
ageriy pa viv loro yap non rdx’ éuod 
(for in both places it is dwé rather than 
éxf). Cp. 293. 

1680 ol, ethic dat., ‘for him,’ as a 
grace to him: cp. 8x. The enclitic almost 
adheres a sac while yjs is naturally 
drawn to dvaxra: thus the two mono- 
© ore in the 3rd foot do not hurt the 
r —Theseus, with attendants, had 
followed Oed. to the é3és (see 1589), but 
had remained a while the daughters 
ministered to their father (1598—1603). 
He is now summoned to approach them. 

1682 dpxtay, the conjecture of P. N. 
Pappageoryius, is the best emendation of 
the certainly corrupt dpxalay. It gives 
exactly what we need, viz. such an epithet 
for wlerw as marks the special solemnity 
of the pledge. Cp. Plat. Legy. 843 A 
gidiey re xal éxOpay Evopxov. The oc- 
currence of Spxcos in 1637 cannot be made 
an objection (cp. §54 n.); on the con- 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


UpEls TE, Tatdes, THOSE’ Kal KaTaiverov 
a 5 o , 5 e °? Xx a De 9 ov A 
pytote mpodwcey taad éxav, redety 5 Oo ay 


pAAns Ppovav ev Evudé€povr’ avrais dei. 


0 5, ws aunp yevvatos, ovK otxrov pérTa 
KaTyverey 740 opKios Spdcew Eévy. 

9 a “a 9 > N IQ 4 
omws S€ tavr’ eSpace, evOds Oidizous 


Yavoas dpavpais yepoly av maidwy héyeu: 
@ aide, TAdaas py TO yervaioy dpevi 


Xwpev torwy ék tavoe, pnd a pr Deus 
Nevoorey Sixatovy, pnde dwvovvrwy Kdvew. 
GaN’ épte® ais tayoTa: mAnv o KUpLos 
Oncevs tapéota pavOdvav ta Spdpeva. 


TogauvTa pdwvyncavros elonKovorapev 


v4 9 A A A ? 
pravres: actaxti 5é cuy tats mapbevois 


OTEVOVTES WpapToUper. 


1634 rdcd’] L has o in an erasure; the a was first @, then 4. 
L, F: mwéd\Aygs most MSS.: véugs F. W. Schmidt. 
1640 rhacas MSS. : 


Musgrave: dxyouv Wex, Bothe. 


1635 
1640 
1645 
as 8° amndGopne, 
1685 pédX3 


1636 ofxrov MSS.: &yxov 
trace Dindorf (formerly), 


Wunder, Blaydes : rAdvre Dind. (n. to Oxf. ed. of 1860).—operl A, R, L*: gépew Land 





trary, it rather confirms dpxiay here. The- 
seus did just what Oedipus asked. 

dpxalay has been explained as follows: 
—(1) ‘Thy right hand, that time-honoured 
pledge.’ I agree with Campbell and 
Bellermann that this is the best version: 
indeed, I should be disposed to say, the 
only sound one. But in such a context 
we surely want something more than so 
general an epithet. (2) Thy pledge, 
‘which some day will be old,’ t.4. which 
you are sure to observe permanently. 
Herm. supports this extraordinary ‘pro- 
lepsis’ by Aesch. dg. 579, where, how- 
ever, dpxatoy ydyos is rather, ‘the tradi- 
tional ornament’ of temples (spoils) : 
unless we should read (ddpyos) doxyalos. 
(3) ‘A pledge of such good faith as you 
have always observed’ ( fides t4o 
apud te usu sacrata, Ellendt). (4) A 
modification of the last view refers dp- 
xaiay to v. 631, as= ‘the pledge given at 
the beginning (of our intercourse).’ It is 
impossible to accept any one of these in- 
terpretations. 

(t) Two other conjectures claim notice. 
apOplay (Wecklein)=‘in a friendly com- 
pact.’ Cp. Od. 16. 427 of 5° uty dpOpmuoe 


@ 


year, ‘they were in amity with us.’ In 
Ph. 1132 Erfurdt has restored dp@juov (as 
='‘trusty comrade’) for d@A:o»v. But this 
epithet does not strengthen wierw. (2) 
doxtar (L. Schmidt) = ‘sure.’ The only 
support for this is the epic phrase pucdos 
oo (22. 10. 304, Od. 18. 358, Hes. Op. 
368). 

1684 éxey, ‘if thou canst help it’: cp. 

Plat. Prot. 345 D 8s dy éxwp pu Kaxoy 
wo: in prose more often with eva: 
added, as Symp. 214 B dxwy yap eTvar 
ovdéy Wedcoua:: almost always in sen- 
tences which contain or imply a negative: 
but Her. 7. 164 has éxwp re elvas xai 
Sewot émxudvros overds... xarabels rh» 
dpxhvr. 
1635 pddyps, sc. rede: dpovey ob, 
‘wishing them well.’ Cp. O. 7: 1066 
xal ui ppovoiicd yy’ ed ra Apord oa Aéyu. 
*To do all that, as their well-wisker, thou 
seemest likely (to do) with advantage to 
them.’ Asa well-wisher will do Ags dest, 
«ed dpovey thus practically means, ‘to the 
best of thy judgment’; but that is not the 
first sense of the words. 

1636 ovx olxrov péra, without mak- 
ing lamentation,—controlling his feelings 
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and ye, daughters, to him; and promise thou never to forsake 
them of thy free will, but to do all things for their good, as 
thy friendship and the time may prompt.’ And he, like a man 
of noble spirit, without making lament, sware to keep that 
promise to his friend. 

But when Theseus had so promised, straightway Oedipus felt 
for his children with blind hands, and said: ‘O my children, 
ye must be nobly brave of heart, and depart from this place, 
nor ask to behold unlawful sights, or to hear such speech as 
may not be heard. Nay, go with all haste; only let Thescus 
be present, as is his right, a witness of those things which are 
to be.’ 

So spake he, and we all heard; and with streaming tears 
and with lamentation we followed the maidens away. But when 

we had gone apart, 


the rest: rpépew Wecklein. Nauck rejects the v. 1641 478] pny L first 
hand: zhu’ S. Most ss. have «4 «’: tn B and F 3’ is written over y’. 

1644 parOdvew Reiske. 1646 £ doraxri 3] Blaydes conject. dr’ doraxrl: 
Nauck, efr’ dxaoxa... | oreixovres (for orévovres): also raicc for ob» rais: and in 


v. 1648 wade» orpadévres el3oner for crpaddvres fareddopne. 


in presence of the afflicted girls. Vau- 
villiers: ‘olxros hic est quod nos Galli 
dicimus fordlesse.’ Cp. Plat. Phaedo 117 
C xal huwry of wodrAol réws perv ewcecxws 
olol rejoar xaréxery Td uh Saxpuecs, 
ws 8¢ ddouer wivowrd re xal werwxora, 
(that Socrates had drunk the hemlock,) 
peeriipy tel a ye Ble xaladrod (in 
Spite of myself) doraxri exwpe Ta Sdxpua. 
ff the men of the old Greek world were 
more easily moved to tears than modern 
men, at least they knew very well when 
a man is bound to repress his emotion, if 
he can. Why, then, obliterate a noble 
touch ing olxrov—as Wecklein 
does with Wex and Bothe—to the 
wretchedly feeble Sxvov? | 

1637 Spxws: Ant. 305 dpxios 3¢ co 
Afyw: FA. 811 0b phy oo’ Evopxoy afia 
0éc Oat. 


1639 dpavpate, ‘dark,’ not guided by - 


eyes: cp. 182 dyavpy | cwry. Not 
‘feeble’ (1018), for no increase of physical 
weakness is among the signs that his end 
. near . hoe ar lifted above his 
ormer ovina 1§87). 


1640 + ...7d yervatoy dpevi, ‘ye 
must make a brave effort of the mind, 
and depart’: rd yeryvaiov, acc. governed 
by rAdcas. It might also be adv., like 
Kduvorrt Td xaprepsw Theocr. 1. 41, but 


an absolute use of rAdeas seems slightly 
less probable here.—¢pevi, ix or with it. 
L’s dépaw is conceivably genuine, but in 
that case rd yervaior can hardly be so. 
Bellermann combines them by rendering, 
‘that which it is noble to bear.’ This 
will not serve: nor yet this, ‘to bear what 
is noble.’ Wecklein suggests tpdpev : 
‘having brought yourselves to cherish for- 


titude.’ But since the effort demanded 
is one of mora/ courage, I do not see why 
the addition of to thdeag should 
offend. 


1641 £ 4 wd: ‘such things as ‘tis 
not lawful,’ oe cp. 73.—peveryrey, 
masc. 

1643 6 xtépios, the master, he who 
has control of all; since to him alone the 
¢id-yiora (1526) are to be confided. The 
word has a further fitness here, since the 
maidens had been committed to the care 
of Theseus ane n.on O. 7. Lee 

1645 Le Kotoapey, simply ‘ 
(rather than ‘obeyed’), as Ant. 9, Ai. 
318, Zr. 351, 424.—Wecklein suggests 
gurhcard’ Sr’, with omission of doracrt... 
ordvorres.—Ebpwavres, the attendants of 
Theseus, who had remained apart when 


their master was summoned to approach 
Oedipus (1630).—do-raxri: see on 1251. 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


xpovm Bpaxet orpadertes, éLatretSopev 
TOV avdpa TOY pev ovdapou TrapdvT Ertl, 


¥ 2 ? , 27 
AVaKTaA 5 QUTOV OMPaT@YV emTlLOKLOV 


1650 


Xelp avréxovra Kpatds, ws Sewov Tivos 


doBouv davévros ovd ay 


erov Bdézetv. 


» ? A sQn ‘4 
ereita, pevTo. Baroy ovde avy xpovy 
Opapey autoy ynv te mpooKuvowwh apa 


Kat tov Beav “Oduprov & TavT@ oy. 


1655 


? > ¢ ra ~ » ? 3Qs) A 2 
popw 8 oroiw Ketvos wrer ovd ay els 
Oyntav ppacece yy TO Oncéws Kapa. 
ov yap Tis avroy oure tuppopos Beou 
Kepauvos éfémrpatey oure trovria. 


? a“ “~ oa? 93 o 
QvedrAa Kunbeioca Te TOT & xpovy, 


1660 


GN’ 4 Tis éx Dewy topmds, 7 TO vEeptépwv 
evvouy Suactay ys adumnroy Badpov: 
dnp yap ov atevaxros ovde ow vdcots 
ddyewos é€eréurer, add’ et tis Bpotav 


GZULaoTos. 


1649 ovdaus Vat. 
xpards the rest. 


(with da» written above), F, Vat. (which has eds). 
Vat.—@eod L first hand, Oedo S. eds is also in F: @eol the rest. 


et dé xy Soxw ppovay déyeww, 


1665 


1651 &xovra xeipa xparés B, T, Vat., Farn.: xetp’ deréxovra 
1652 avacxérov L first hand, dvacxeroi S. 


1685 rdv] rar R 
1658 airdy] atrav L, F, 
1659 ét- 


wpatey] Maehly conject. dijprater: Blaydes, diépdeter, étéwAnter, or éférepyor. 


1648 £. HamelSopnev. This compound 
occurs only here, but is not intrinsically 
more questionable than the Homeric 
éfaroBalyw, éEarodivw, etc. While ¢to- 
pav= ‘to see at a distance’ (used in pass. 
‘by Eur. Her. 678 etc.), dgopay alone usu. 
=merely ‘to regard’: hence the double 
compound is really less pleonastic than 
those just mentioned. So éxwporiuar oc- 
curs only in Ant. 913.—rdv dvBpa rdy 
pav: ‘we saw Ocdipus,—Aim, I say,— 
no longer present anywhere, but 7Aesezes, 
etc.’ The ro» zér comes in, by an after- 
thought, to prepare the distinction: cp. 
Od. 1. 115 ef woder €hOcw | prnorhpwr 
r&v per oxédacw xara Sdpara Gein, | 
riphv 8’ atrds Exot: ‘make a scattering 
of the wooers,—‘hose men there,—in the 
house, but Asmese/f have honour,’ etc. 
1650 aurdv, ‘alone’: Ar. Ack. 504 
avrol ydp éopev obri Anvaly 7’ dyuy (citi- 
zens without foreigners): cp. O. 7. 221 n. 
—épyp. (object. gen.) drloxvv, predica- 
tive, wore drioxtavew TA Spare. 


1681 avréyovra, holding over against, 
from the primary sense of dvi: so with 
dat. (Supact) PA. 830.—Perhaps nothing 
else in Greek literature leaves on the 
mind an impression so nearly akin to that 
of the awful vision nd ob (iv. 15, 16). 

1654 £.yny re...xal..."Odvpmrov. The- 
seus bows down and kisses the earth, 
then suddenly rises, and with upturned 
face stretches forth his hands towards the 
sky. The vision which he had just seen 
moved him to adore both the 7@és0o: and 
the Oraron. This touch is finely con- 
ceived so as to leave the mystery un- 
broken. Cp. PA. 1408 cretye rpocxéoas 
x06va: Ant. 758 révd’ “Odupror (the hea- 
ven above us).—dv tatre dye, ‘in the 
same address (or prayer),’ s.¢. one imme- 
diately after the other: not, ‘on the 
same account.’ 

1659 £. Ebrpafey, like decpydoaro, 
duexphoaro, confectt, ‘took his life’; ep. 
Eur. fee. 515 ras xal wy éberpdiar’ ; “how 
indeed did ye take her life ?’—+wrowrla 
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after no long time we looked back; and Oedipus we saw no- 
where any more, but the king alone, holding his hand before 
his face to screen his eyes, as if some dread sight had been 
scen, and such as none might endure to behold. And then, 
after a short space, we saw him salute the earth and the home 
of the gods above, both at once, in one prayer. 

But by what doom Oedipus perished, no man can tell, save 
Theseus alone. No fiery thunderbolt of the god removed him 
in that hour, nor any rising of storm from the sea; but either 
a messenger from the gods, or the world of the dead, the ncther 
adamant, riven for him in love, without pain; for the passing of 
the man was not with lamentation, or in sickness and suffering, but, 
above mortal’s, wonderful. And if to any I seem to speak folly, 


1662 adérrrov L, with yp. dAduweror written above by S. dAdureror is in the text 


of F, which usu. follows S: ddvrnroy the other Mss. 


1663 arip] dvip L. 


21664 dd\yewds L, F.—Above édterdéurer’ L has étérvevoey (without yp.), written by 
Ss. 1665 doxd is wanting in L?: 8oxu» A, R. 


O6adAa xivy Geto, ‘a whirlwind from the 
sea, suddenly aroused,’—so as to sweep 
inland on Colonus, and snatch him out of 
men’s sight. For the locative force of 
as=worrbéer, cp. on 118 éxrémcos. 
Cp. /7. 6. 345 (Helen’s wish) ws ux’ bge’ 
Huare Ty ore ue Tpwrow réxe uyTnp | olxer- 
Oa: xpopépovea xaxh dvducco OvedXa | els 
Bpos F els xtpa wodtvgrolaBao Oardocns. 
1661 £ wouwés: cp. 1548.—A4 Td vep- 
i tad Y's , the nether world on 
which the upper world rests. ys Bd8por, 
earth’s firm floor, rocky base: cp. Milton, 
‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ And cast the 


ae he ms. read 

, the Ms. ing, is incom- 
perably better than the variant dAdp- 
gwerov, which I believe to have been 
merely one of those conjectures in which 
the old transcribers and commenta- 
tors sometimes indulged. By ad: 

the meant, ‘without pain’ (to 
Oed.}; though it does not follow that 
he used the word with a definite con- 
sciousness of active sense. Cp. Ph. 687 
dugirrA4xrwy podlw», the billows that 
beat around him: O. 7. dwWavoros, 
‘not touching,’ etc. (sd. 885 d¢é6S8yros, 
‘not fearing,’ is not properly similar, 
since ¢go840ny was deponent). Plat. 
Leer. 958 E ra rie reredXeurynxérwy copara 
parscora ddurhrus Trois (Oct... xpurrew, 
to bury the dead with least annoyance to 


the living. The ive sense, ‘not 
pained,’—#.¢., ‘where all earthly pain is 
over,’ —seems less suitable. Pollux 3. 98 
says, IIdrwy 8¢ xal ddtwrnros be, 
wowep kal Logoxdis 4Xbenrov: where, 
since Plat. has the word only in the 
place just cited, dAéwyros should perh. 
be dAuwirews. The second ref. seems to 
indicate this passage, rather than 77. 168 
sw dd\uriry Bly, and, if so, ves the 
existence of the reading as early at least 
as c. 160 A.D.—dAdpwerov (instead of 
dd\auwés) is not attested for the classical 
age, though it occurs in later poetry 
(Anthol. P. 9. §40, etc.), as does also 
a subst. Aauwérys. 

1668 f£, ob crevaxrds, ‘not with wail- 
ing.’ Some assume a definitely active 
sense, ‘not watling’; see last n, and 
add xeurrés ‘blaming’ (77. 446). Others 
make it definitely passive, ‘sot dewailed.’ 
The thought is that his end was ‘not ac- 
companied by crevaypol,’ and the poet 
probably meant to suggest both ideas. 
Cp. on curipov 487.—orbv vécors : cp. 
O. 7. 17 abv ynpg Bapts.—dAyaves, as- 
sociated with Gos, here as feeling, not 
as causing, it: thus only here. Analogous 
is Pind. Ol. 1. 26 xa@apod AéBrros, the 
cauldron of cleansing, where Fennell cp. 
Wisees 24. 95 xabapy 8¢ rupdcare SGua 

eeliy. 

1666 £ « Si pi Soxe, ‘But if I 
seem not to speak with understanding’ 
(i.e. if my narrative is thought incredi- 


orp. a. 
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OUK ay Tapeipny olor py Soxa ppovew. 
XO. mov 8 at re maides xot mpoméuwparres Piru ; 
AT. at& ovy éxds: yowv yap ove agnjpoves 
PpOdyyou ade onpaivovor Sedp’ cppwpevas. 


7“ “~ » » “~ s 
AN. alai, ded: gorw €ore vav Sy 


1670 


20U Td pév, addo Sé py, matpos eudurov 
8 a\acrov aipa Sucpdpow orevdley, 


Ay 
4 @Twe TOV TONY 


5 d\AoTe pev aovoy eurredov eEtyoper, 


6 év tuparw 8 adoyota mapoicopey 


7 wovre Kat traGovca. 


1666 rapeluny] rapeltau’ Hartung, the schol. having rapaxwphoau. 
x’o L, the x in an erasure, the « made from |; it was first xal ot. 


1675 


1667 xol] 
1669 gdéy- 


yas 8@ L, with most Mss. (82 is wanting in Vat.): ¢6dyya oge A, R, L?*. 
1670 al (sic) al pei tore tort vw 5h L, = 1697 wb000 xal Kaxwy Ap’ pw rig jp (sic). 
The Glasgow ed. of 1745 deleted ged in v. 1670, so that alai should correspond with 


wé0os in 1697. 
and J. H. 


ble and foolish), ‘I would not crave 
belief from those to whom I seem not 
sane.’—oux dv wapeluny. wapleua:=‘to 
win over to one’s own side,’ and so either 
(1) with gen. of pers., Plat. Hep. 341 B 
ob8éy (adv.) cov wapleya:, I ask no favour, 
no mercy, from you: or (2) with acc. of 
pers., Legg. 742 B rapéuevos...rovs dpyov- 
tas drodnyuerw, ‘when he has persuaded 
the rulers,’—obtained their permission : 
so again #6. 9x1 A. Here it seems better 
to understand rovrwy than rovrous. 
He scorns to deprecate their unbelief. 
Eur. Med. 892 waprtéuerOa (I crave 
pardon) xal gaper xaxus dporeiy.—His 
closing words mark 41s ows profound be- 
lief in the reality of what he had seen. 
Cp. El. 550 el 3¢ col Soca ppovety xaxws | 
yrauny dxalay cxotca, robs réhas eye. 
At. 1038 Sry 382 uh rad" dorly dv yruuy 
gira, | xeivés 7’ dxeiva crepyérw, xd-yu 
raée. Ant. 469 cot 3’ ef Sox viv papa 
Spuca ruyxdvew, | cxedé» ri wwpy pssplay 
épdioxdyw. To the ancient Greek, who 
enjoyed discussion, there was something 
peculiarly impressive in declining it. 
1667 £. xol w.: meaning The- 
seus (295 n.), though the plur. might also be 
explained of Theseus 27th his attendants 
(1646).—dorjpoves = donor, only here. 
1670—1750 Kommos. 15¢ str. 1670 


Hartung, keeping ged, added rot after wé0os, deleting the second 7: 
- Schmidt prefers this course. —forw or: (like L), B, Vat.: €or’ fore T, 


—1696= 1st antistr. 1697—1723. and 
St7.1724—1736 = 22d antisir.1737—1750- 
See Metrical Analysis. 

1670 #. alat, ev. To delete hev here 
seems a less probable remedy than to 
supply rot in 1697, where the neighbour- 
atciad grag iy os are its loss. — 

y, vev 81. e passage is. 
simple if it is only remembered that od 
rd piv DAo 88 nj is an adverbial phrase, 
equivalent to rayredws. ‘It is indeed for 
us twain in no incomplete sense to bewail 
the accurst blood of our father which was 
born in us, hapless that we are.’ While 
he lived, they suffered with him. Now, 
his fate has snatched him from them in 
strange and terrible sort, leaving them 
destitute. ov rd pév, ddAo 58 psf (nH, in- 
stead of of, because it goes with the inf. 
orevdfew), ‘not in one pe merely, with 
the exception of some other’; not merely 


partially. This phrase is frequent where 


the notion of completeness or universality 
is to be sin So out with greater emphasis 
than would be given by the mere use of 
was or like words. Aesch. Pers. 802 cup- 
Balve yap ob ra perv rd 3 ob, te. ‘for 
our disasters are complete.’ Her. 1. 139 
ov Ta pew, 7a 8’ 08, dAAG warTa duolws: so 
id. 2. 37: Phocylides fr. 1 Aédpeoe xaxol, 
ox 6 pév, &s 3’ ov, | wdvres: Eur. PA. 1641 
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I would not woo their belief, who count me foolish. 
Cu. And where are the maidens, and their escort ? 
ME. Not far hence; for the sounds of mourning tell plainly 


that they approach. 
AN. Woe, woe! 


in all fulness to bewail the curse on the blood that is ours from 


our sire! 


For him, while he lived, we bore that long pain with- 


out pause; and at the last a sight and a loss that baffle thought 


are ours to tell. 


Farn.: for lorw the rest.—Elms. conject. af al, get, rdpeors vyy 3. 


1671 £. ov 


from of L: and d\acrov.—For rarpds Nauck conject. wdGos: and for d\acroy alua 


Svepdpoy, ddacrdpuw éx Saipévur. 


21673 grin MSS.: wre Badham. 


1676 dy] 


éu L first hand, which S sought to make into éy.—rapoloouey] rapevponer Hartung, 


wepdcoper Reisig, xdx’ efpoxew Blaydes, dredavcayuer Arndt. 


1676 iddvre xai 


wradovca (from rafoica) L: ldvre xal radovca A: ldey re xal radotca: Vat.: idavre 
wal waSoica the other MSS. : (ddvre xal wadovre Brunck, Nauck: (ety re xal rudé- 


od yap rd uéy oor Bapd xaxay, 7d 8 ob 
Bapu, | GAd’ els dxavra suoruyhs Egus, 
wdrep: Plat. Rep. 475 B, etc. The idiom 
strikingly illustrates three tendencies of 
Greek ; (1) love of antithesis, (2) love of 
parataxis, (3) the tendency to treat whole 
clauses as virtually adverbs (cp. ob« &¢6’ 
Swws ov, 088’ Src, etc.). 

1671 £ , ‘planted in us at our 
birth’: whereby ca are sharers in the 
hereditary dpd on the Labdacid race.— 
GAacroy: cp. on 1483.—alpa, as kinsfolk 
are of the same ‘blood’: cp. Eur. PA. 246 
cowry alua, xowd réxea: 6. Z. 1406 aly’ 
dupvNor, an incestuous kinship. 

1673 grivs, dat. of interest, for whom: 
cp. g08 rots rexovar yap | 008’ of rove? 
tis. As making the sense of wévov clearer, 
the dat. is preferable to the nom. dual, 
drwe (Badham).—rtév wodvv: for the art. 
cp. on 87. 

1675 £. & wupdre, ‘at the last,’ iv. 
‘at his death,’ as opp. to @Aore péy, £2. 
‘during his life.’ —ddperra, things which 
~ baffle Aoyropds, thi which transcend 
human reason. As Uéwre shows, the re- 
ference is to the mysterious manner of 
their father’s death, while raSotoca marks 
their loss by that ora daca wits 

wapolcomey can on explained, wi 
Hermann, as=‘' we shall bring forward,’ 
‘allege.’ ‘And we shall have totellof things 

ing reason, as seen and suffered by us 
at the end.’ This will seem less strained, 
I think, if we observe that Antigone need 
not be supposed to know of the A/essenyer's 
narrative. She may believe that she is 


J.S. 11. 


bringing the Chorus the first intelligence 
of the event ; and, if so, dAédyvorra wapol- 
gwoyey would be no unsuitable preface. 
This view agrees with the next words of 
the Chorus, who ask rf 8” feny; as if 
uncertain what she means; and PéBnxev; 
as if they did not 4now that Oedipus was 

one. They do not wish to check the 

ow of her sorrow, to which utterance will 
be a relief. Cp. Eur. /. 4. 981 aloxtvo- 
pas &¢ wapadédpoue’ olkrpods Adyous, ‘ad- 
vancing a plea to pity (unless ‘bringi 
§’ be preferable). Her. 9. 26 cal xaw 
kal wadad wapagpéporres Epya, ‘citing’ (as 
claims).—We cannot render yey 
‘we shall suffer beside’ (over and above 
our former sufferings), since the reference 
is to the fact of their bereavement, not to 
its p tive consequences. —Though 
the phrase is certainly strange, yet the de- 
fence indicated above may at least avail in 
arrest of judgment. If rrapolcopey were 
to be altered, I should be disposed to sug- 
gest (‘we have gone through,’ 
cp. repay xlyduvor etc.). The more obvious 
&rop’ ocozery and dropjcouey are barred 
by the context. 

1676 (Sdévre kal wafovoa. The dif- 
ficulty is to explain how, if wadévre 
originally stood here, it was changed in 
the mss. to wa8oton, when lSdvre (which 
metre requires) was more likely to cause 
an opposite change. I therefore leave 
walosera in the text. And it is important 
to notice that a similar combination of 
forms (both attested by metre) occurs in 
an Attic inscription of about the second 


17 


Now, indeed, is it for us, unhappy sisters, Kommos. 


strophe. 


’ 
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XO.8 rt 8 €orw; AN. €orw pey eixacat, ido. 
X0.9 Bence; AN. ws paddior dv & wd0y daBors. 
10 Ti yap, orm pnt “Apys : 
1l pyre wovros avréxupcey, 
¥ “ aa » o 
12 doKotro: O€ midKes Epapyav 
> » a , os , 
13 €v adavet Tur popw * hepopevor. 
14 Tdhawa, vov 8 dreOpia . 
15 vvE én’ oppacw BéBare. Tas yap y Tw amiavy 1685 
16 _ } wovtioy KAvowy’ adadpevar Biov 
17 dUcotoTov eLopev Tpodar ; 
IX. 18 ov xdrowda. Katd pe domos "Aidas edor 
19 marpi EvyOavely yeparp 


1680 


1690 


o6a: Blaydes. 1677 ri 3 (then two letters erased) éorw | AN. odk éors per 
elxdoas Glha L. ove Fore (or ov Eorw) all Mss. Deleting ovx, Hermann writes éorw 
bey, Blaydes Eorw tyly (=1704<e0>. Expatev). Campbell ecrw per (= 1704 €éé- 
wpaievy, Elmsley’s correction of the second €rpatey). L gives to the Messenger (AT, 
AY., AIT.) the words rf 8 fori;...Bé8yxer s—and, in 6:0 ff., ri ydp, Sry...down to 
1682 pawdéperar (=our Pepdpevor). In v. 1683 it puts AN. before réAawa. 

1678 ef +é0y MSS., except that ef roGory is in T (with w written above), Farn. 
é»y for e Canter. 1680 rovros MSS., except that Vat. has wévos. Schol., 
Grou pire worenos ure vooos érpd\Ger. Hence Reisig conject. vodeos, Wecklein 
wuperos. 1682 dy ddavei | rine pope pawduerac L. (The first hand wrote é» 
addari.) gaudpeva Vat., pawopera the other MssS.: depduera: Hermann, pepdpuerory 


cent. B.c., edited by Kaibel, Epzer. 1110: 
Aevaotow Pdperot xartupapéva xpda xa- 
dow | déaydruww pera Pidov lrovy wpode- 
wbvr’ dvOpirous | Aliws Etvouly re.— 
Cp. Eur. andr. 1214 © xaxd waddw idde 
re.—See Appendix. 

1677 e Chorus ask, ‘And what 
is it?’ She replies, torw paw exdoa, 
‘we may conjecture’ (rd 5¢ cages ovdels 
olde). Cp. Eur. fr. 18 dofdoas fort, xépac° 
7d 8 érirupor otk byw elxeiv. So 1656 
popy 8 drolw xewos wrer’ otd’ dy els | 
Oynrav dpacee. Better thus than, ‘ you 
can guess.’—The MS. ovx for pév= ‘we 
cannot conjecture.’ (Not, ‘I can /iken 
sat grief to no other,’ as Bellermann: 

ol. ovde elxdva Exw AaBety rod wdGovus.) 
ovx requires us to omit péy or else to alter 
v. 1704, where see n. 

1678 ds pdduot” dv dv wep AdBors, 
as thou mightest most desire (that he 
should pass away). AapuSdvew 7: dv rdOy, 
to take a thing into one’s desires, to con- 
ceive a wish for it; cp. Ast. 897 & é\rl- 
ow rpépw: év dpyy txew rud (Thuc. 2. 
21). For AapBdvew of mental concep- 
tion, cp. 729.—The ms. et (for év) seems 


a mere mistake. The construction ws pd- 
Mora dy wodw AdBas, ef (AdBas) is in- 
tolerable here. 

1679 £. rl ydp, Stw: ‘How else, 
Lg he,’ etc. 2 the heey use of ri 
relat. see on 263.—prjr’ “Apns 
qwovros. His death wi sudden, i 
violent. Death in battle and death by 
drowning are taken as types of the death 
which is both sudden and violent. Schol.: 
grin pire wédepos phre vbcos éridGer. 
This certainly looks as if he read some- 
thing else than wévros. oP Ant. 819 
odre pOuwdow rdryyeica vocos | obre 
Eshéwy exixapa Aaxodc’. Hence the 
sipped a pci which the Attic 

ts nowhere use. ecklein’s sruperds 
bos specific (as if one said, ‘neither the 
War-God, nor typhoid’). 

I think that I can suggest the true 
solution. The schol.’s »écos was a 
paraphrase of wévos, a corruption of 
wévrog which actually appears in the 
Vatican Ms. here. 

1681 £. doxowot...wAdxes, the ‘ view- 
ess fields’ of the nether world (cp. on 
156.4).—epopevoy, pass., is clearly right, 
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Cu. And how is it with you? AN. We can but conjecture, 
friends. | 
CH. He is gone? AN. Even as thou mightest wish: yea, 
surely, when death met him not in war, or on the deep, but he 
was snatched to the viewless fields by some swift, strange doom. 
Ah me! and a night as of death hath come on the eyes of us 
twain: for how shall we find our bitter livelihood, roaming to 
some far land, or on the waves of the sea ? 
Is. I know not. Oh that deadly Hades would join me in 
death unto mine aged sire! 


Kuhnhardt. 1683 vdw 3 dreOplay (sic) L. 1684 Sunacw T, Farn.: 
Supacs the rest.—Séfaxe r: BéBnxe L. 1685 ws] 766: Heimsoeth. 

1688—1692 ov xdrada...Aiwrds. The mss. and Aldine give these wv. to Anti- 
gone (so that there is no break in her part from 1678 to 1693): Turnebus 
gives them to Ismene, and so most edd. 1689 afdas L: “Aidas Wecklein.— 
fio. MSS.: Doro Campbell. 1690 The general opinion of recent critics is 
that the words fv»Gavety -yeparg are an interpolation; as the words fpyor ropes 
in v. 171§ clearly are. The word warp is also rejected by some (as Nauck, 
Wecklein), while others defend it. Dindorf, in his Oxf. ed. of 1860, kept zarpi, 
and it is kept by Mekler in his 6th ed. of the Teubner Dindorf (1885): but in the 


sth ed. of Dindorf’s Poet. Scenicé (1869) rarpt was changed to wipos. 


‘borne away,’ helping thaphay to a hing 
sudden and swift disappearance. Plat. 
Phaed. 98 3 dwd 84 Oavpacris édeidos... 
exduny fepspevos, ‘from what a summit 
of hope was I hurled headlong’: Rep. 
496 D e xetpuee Komoprov Kal fdrys brd 
wretuaros pe poudy pee eit Peps- 
pevas, as ‘carrying off to themselves,’ 
would be somewhat strange, and also 
much less forcible. 

1688 £ ddcOpia vik: O. T. 1232 
carexolunca robudy Suua, I have closed 
pd eyes (as a death),—said, as here, in 

1635 deta yar, some distant land, 
the Homeric 'dxin yaly (Ji. 1. 270 etc.). 
If the regular quantity, ‘delay, is to be 
kept here, we must read récov, with 
Amdt, for rooéyd’, in 1712. But roodéed’ 
is there confirmed by metre (see Metrical 
Analysis). In this word a is not found 
elsewhere. But, by a converse license, 
*Awia (see on 1303) had sometimes @ in 
later epos; and if, in poetical the 
quantity of ’Aria could thus be affected 
by association with dein, it is conceivable 
that the influence should have been re- 
ciprocal. with ace. of space 
traversed, as 43. 30 wndQera redla.— 
Sicourroy, not -ov, since B Ly 
form one notion; cp. Ant. 793 veixos— 
dvdpuw Evvatuor. 


46809 ff. xard...fho.= xabéhoa : 80 1709 
dva...oréveas (cp. O. 7. 199 n.).—pdwmos 
here= ‘deadly,’ in a general sense, as 
O. 7.24 (n.) gowlou oddov (of the plague). 

In this and some following 
the correspondence of s and anti- 
strophe has been distur by interpo- 
lations, and also omissions, in the Mss. 
A «oppbs of this kind was peculiarly 
liable to corruption by the actors, and 
that has doubtless been one of the causes 
at work. (Cp. on 1737.) At some points 
it is now impossible to restore the text 
with certainty; but the whole extent of the 
mischief is small. In dealing with such 

ints we can only use caution, and clear- 
fF recognise the doubtful nature of the 
ground.—On this passage, see note in 
ye ii 

F300 The words warpl fvvbavety 
yepavep are not suspicious in themselves 
(though Nauck demurs to calling a dead 
man ‘yepacés); but they are in metrical ex- 
cess of 1715 f. Now, if EvvOavely yepare is 
omitted, warpt must go also, or else be 
altered. For S&\0t warpl could not mean 
‘take for’ (s.2. to join) ‘my father.’ I 
prefer to leave warpl Yepare, 
and to suppose a lacuna after 1715. _ The 
sense is: ‘may deadly Hades lay me low 
(xa@é\or), so that I may share the death 
of mine aged sire.’ Cp. As. 516 «al un- 


17—2 


e 0 
avT. a. 
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20 Tddaway: ais epory’ o péddov Bios ov Busros. 
X0.21 & S.dvpa téxveav apiorta, TO gépov éx Jeov pépewy, 
22 und ér dyav dpdéyerfov ovro. Kardpewar €By- 


TOV. 


1695 


AN. 7600s <TOL> Kal KaKav ap WV TUS. 1697 
2 Kat yap 0 pndaped 81) pidov <q> didrov, 
8 OmOTE ye Kal TOV ev xEpow KarTetyor. 


1691 Nauck brackets ué\Awe, and Wecklein 7’ 6 péAAws. 
T, Farn. (with Triclinius): di3uua...dpora the other Mss. 


1694 1d dépow cx Geot 


xadws | pépew xpi) MSS. The words dépey xp? are rejected by Herm., Dind., and others: 
Wecklein, keeping dépecr, would omit Kaus and xph. Thus 7d pépor éx Geod xahes (or 


péper) = =1721 7d rédos, & Plrat, Blov.—ro wapdr for 7rd pdpow Sallier. 


1696 17d’ 


&yay ofrw préyerGor MSS. nl this, Hermann proposed Ayer’ Fon (or Arpyeror 


3) for Ayere in v. 1722; and 


Vecklein, Ayer’ avrod. Dindorf, leaving the 


simple Ayyyere in v. 1722, writes pander d-yay oa and omits ovrw: Bellermann, 


pd 


rép’ QAn potpa rdv picarrd re | kadetrev 
“Aidou Gavaclyous olxtropas. 

1691 ¥ 6 pé&Adoyv is struck out by 
some. But it oe the sense, and it also 
fits the antistrophic metre, if in 1718 we 
add tds (with Hermann) before rarpés, 
—an addition probable in itself. 

169324 The mss. give td dépow dx 
Qcod xadrag dépew xp. There has cer- 
tainly been an interpolation, equivalent 
to~~-. (1) Some reject ~ words $é- 
pay xe. Then +d — Kahog 
must be taken with : ‘As to 
the fortune sent by heaven rh your og 
be not too passionate in grief’ (pass.): or, if 
with Herm. the verb is made midd., ‘do 
ee in the trouble sent for your 

act. in 4i.1 96 dray ovpartay pré- 


. Say So, if the ms. nt saad is kept, p98" 


z= ‘do noton yourpart’ (Herm., ‘etiam non 
debet vos tam sehemeatesG urere’). But 
pydty dyav or p8’ fr dyay (see cr. n.) 
ives in this case a clearer sense. (3) 


ecklein, with whom I jects 
rere and in bess tbe dives. “then 
ipav=s‘dear the fate 


Hg eaven,’ the inf. standing for im- 
a use fitting in such a precept 
fo. 0. T. 1529). The origin of the rappel 
po lated words is thus clear: 
plained the use of the inf., while mades 
was meant to fix the sense of dfpayv, lest 
76 should obscure it. 
dlpov ix Geov, =the fortune from 
the god. td dépoy in this sense admits 
of two explanations. (1) ‘7hat which 


é’ dyay. Burton, reading Ayeror in v. 1722, gave und’ d-yay here. 


brings’ good or evil. This view seems 
confirmed by the analogy of fors, fortuna 
terre): Ter. PR. 1. 2. 88 guod fors feret, 
Shige Cic. Att. 7.14 ul  Sors tulerit, 
(2) ‘That which carries’ or ‘leads’ 
= forward, in a course which we cannot 
control (cp. h d8cs Pépet exeioe, and like 
phrases). This view might seem to be 
supported by the epigram of Palladas (c. 
400 A.D.) in Anthol. P. 10. 73 9 7d ddpov 
oe dépe, dépe xal dépov’ ef 3’ ayaracreis, 
| xal eaurdy dures, xal rd dépow ce dépa: 
‘as Fortune bears thee on, bear, and be 
borne; but if thou chafest, thou vexest 
thine own soul, and (none the less) she 
on.’ There, however, ce 
dépec is said for the sake of a play on 
the word, and hardly warrants an infer- 
ence ss to the way in which rd dpov was 
understood.—The conjecture rd 
meper (cp. 1540) would be plausible onl 
if there were reasons for thinking that 
pov in this sense was a phrase of post- 
classical date. 

1606 The us. po’ dyay ofre an- 
swers to Afjyere z in 1722. The 
= is, Are we (1) to compress the 
lap ai (2) to expand the latter? 

dorf and others prefer (1), and so 

sje otre, reading a i+’ (or pydty) 
yay, =Aryere rods’. This view —— 
with the metre, and is ado ted by Fein- 
rich Schmidt (see Metr. Knalysia). If, 
on the other hand, otre is kept here, 
then Hermann’s dityer’ <%5q> rows’ is 
the simplest supplement in 1723. For 


21698 d:d0pa...dplora 





mm ee 
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Woe is me! I cannot live the life that must be mine. 

CH. Best of daughters, sisters twain, Heaven’s doom must 
be borne: be no more fired with too much grief: ye have so 
fared that ye should not repine. : 


AN. Ah, so care past can seem lost joy! For that which 
was no way sweet had sweetness, while therewith I held Az 
in mine embrace. 


1696 ofra xardyeprr’ ESyroy mss. (xarawreprr’' L, with »« written above).— 
EBxyrov] éBijryy Elmsley. M. Schmidt conject. dwrécfy, relying on the lemma of the 


schol., oUroc xardyeuwros &Bn. 
dp’ yw rs] dp’ ae ric ww L. 


1697 ro after ré80s was added by Hartung.— 
1698 xal ydp 4 (sic) undaum 8h 7d plror Piro» L 
(6 is also in L*, F, T, Farn.: the true 6 in A, B, R, Vat.). 


Omitting 7d, and adding 


7, epgee pe cal yap & pndapd 8h piroy H» pldov. After undauda Firnhaber pro- 


posed to r 


1ucundum esse, jucundum erat’). 
omits +e). 


Wecklein’s conjecture Arfyer’ <alvov> 
vous’ (Ars Soph. emendandé p. 81), it 
may be said that vod might have dropped 
out before roG: cp. 4%. 706 alvdy dxos. 
1695 otro xardpeswr UBnrov, ‘ye 
have fared not blameably’: ye cannot 
justly complain of the destiny which has 
removed your father, in old by a 
painless death (cp. 1678). xa wrd, 
neut. pl. as adv.: cp. on 319. Balveay 
does not occur elsewhere in a strictly 
similar use, for we cannot com the 
perf. ed Befyxis (El. 979) as='placed 
well,’ ‘prosperous.’ But there is at 
least some analogy in such figurative 
" uses of it as Eur. Her. 625 & 3° apera 
Balve: 8:2 bxGwe, the path of virtue lies 
through troubles; 2. F. 630 8’ &Byr’ 
dwi Evpot; ‘had ye come into such peril?’ 
Pk. 20 os olxos Bieeras &’ aluaros, ‘will 
pass through deeds of blood’:—where a 
certain course of fortune is expressed. 
Indeed, the metaphor is so easy and natu- 
ral as hardly to demand special warrant 
in the case of Balyw: eg. O. 7. 883 ef 


34 res Urdporra yepoly 4 NSyy wopeveru 
(‘walks haughtily’). I hold, then, that 


no suspicion of the text can fairly be 
founded on ov. 

But the scholium in L_ is:—oérox 
xarduepwros EBn: ova dy ros ra- 
ovras Erras [Elmsley éoré] wore xara- 
peuper Oa Fro ws ay érixoupltovros av- 
Tais riw cunpopds rol Bacw\éus (Theseus). 
4 olov, oun dy xelpore viv vpuiy tora rd 
apdyyara. Does the lemma point to 
another reading? I do not think so. 


Szra piroy pirovr, Mekler dizr’ Sherer Ploy (‘quod nunquam debebat 


1699 d6wore ye xal rdiv MsS. (Vat. 


Wecklein conject. x» for rdv: Heimsoeth, @ws for ordre: Arndt, 


Pappageorgius points out (A7rit. und 

acogy. Beitrige s. &. alt. Sophokles- 
scholien, p. §9) that &8y was probably 
a mere slip, by the scholiast who copied 
the old scholia into L, for &8»" (€Brrov), 
while xardueumrros was a like error for 


otro. Katdpeprros aloa: ¢ 
pep é 


tung, lp: 

) M. Schmidt, ofrot xara : deer. 

, which Wecklein adopts, citing Bekk. 
Anecd. 422 axeoBn écBicdn 4 éxatcaro, 
TéOvnxey. But the word would ill suit 
the swift passing of Oed.: it rather sug- 

ts a gradual extinction of life: cp. 

ur. Med. 1218 (after a long death- 
agony) xpény 3 dwéoBn wal pabfiy’  d60- 
popes | yuxyw. 

1697 <rTo.>: see on 1670.—dp Av. 
The impf. of sew ton: ‘there was 
such a thing, then’ (all the time), though 
I did not know it before: PA. 978 33! Se 
dpa | 6 év by pe: Eur. fr. 807 weyu- 
row ap’ ww % duos: Plat. Gorg. 508 Cc a 
IlGdov aloxivy gov evyxwpely, adnOH dpa 
q, ‘were true all the time.’ (Distin- 
guish the impf. of previous admission ; tb. 
478 C ov...rour’ Fr evaporia, ‘happiness, 
we agreed, was not this.’) 

1698 £, The ms. td dQov doy can 
only mean: ‘that which is in no way ré 
dirow (was) pldov.’ But the article is 
unendurable here, making her say, in 
effect, that her former duty was not the 
tdeal of what is pleasant. It came in 
to patch the metre, when fv had 


rst anti- 
strophe. 
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4q@ mdtep, @ piros, @ Tov del Kara 
5 yas oKOTOV eievos* 
6 oudd y *evepF apikytos 0b wore 
7 Kai Ta0e pr) KUpHoys. 
XO. 8 empater ; AN. émpatey olov Oedrev. 
X0.9 70 moiov; AN. ds expnte yas emi févas 
10 €Bave Koirav o é eXel 
11 vépbey evoxiacroy air, 
12 ovde mévOos hin” dxhavrov. 
13 avd, yap oppa oe 708, @ watep, enor 
14 orever daxpiior, ov exo 1710 
15 més pe xen. 70 gov Tddawayv apavica: toadvd ayos. 
16 aLo1, yas emt Edvas Oavely eypytes, add’ 
17 € pos eGaves ade poor. 
IX. 18 @ Tddawa, tis apa pe woTpos avOis WO v|—-v|—-A I 


owére y’ Er’ adriv: Mekler, dwnylx’ avroy. 


1700 


1705 


1702 ovd2 +épw Mss. For yépwe, 


Elms. conject. daydy i weodw. Wecklein, ovd¢ +’ évep6’: Hermann, ob8t ydp de: 


Linwood, oddé + 


Triclinius: Tdde the othe MSS. 


1708 rade (with » written above), T, Farn., after 
1704 trpate ;—txpatey 


MSS. Holding ‘that a 


syllable has been lost, Elmsley conjectures &rpater; éférpatey: Blaydes, &rpager 8; 


frpater. See on v. 1677. 
kpvoy L, L?, F, Vat.: 


Reisig. 
récor Arndt. 
dropped out. For pydaud instead of 
ovéaud cp. 73: for the neat. pl. form, 
1104. y= aid: cp. 742. 

1700 £. 3 : for the nom. cp. on 


Sco erp Tov dal nord yas oxérov, the 
darkness beneath the earth: 

there is no warrant for rdry del with el- 
lipse of xpévor as = ‘for ever’ (cp. 1584).— 
edpyévos: Pind. V. 11. 1§ Ovard peurdodu 
wepurrédncoy pady, | nal redeurdy rare 
yay érieccoperos : Xen. Cyr. 6. - 6 
éwouvbw...BovherOas ay...yiv doikeverta: 


Kador 7 She. 

1702 otSé y¥ dvep0’ is Wecklein’s cor- 
rection of the corrupt ov8¢ yépev. In 
Linwood’s o¥88 ydp és (which Hartung 
and Blaydes adopt), xdp will refer to her 
addressing him as & ¢idos (1700). We 
might also conjecture 088’ éxd av, ‘not 
even in that other world’ (4%. 1372 «det 
xdv0d5’ wy): for the hiatus cp. 1720 GAN’ 
del dd Glos. —ovde rp ial Fong : no intelli- 
gible sense. (1) ‘ though thou zoast 
old at the time of thy death? (2) ‘Even 
though thou art old in Hadés,’ “te dead 


1709 dei yap mss.: dvd yap Herm. 
éaxptor A, B, R: Saxptppoor Triclinius (T, Farn.): daxpior 
1712 ddarlca rocdbrd' &xos mss. The words are omitted by B, Vat.— 

17138 £ lo ph| yao én Srae Oareiy Expmiec. 


1710 Bd. 
ayn’ Epnpoe 


being supposed to remain such as they 
were at the time ofdeath. (3) ‘Even when 
thy memory is old’—#.¢. after the lapse 
of years. is last is untenable: while 
neither (1) nor (2),—which Campbell 
blends by rendering ‘Even old as thou 
wast (or art),’—seems appropriate. She 
could hardly say that they would sul 
love him though he had been so long 
with them, and had died at a ripe 

21704 The first {rpafe is itself 
argument for the second. A simple = 
petition is more fitting than Eémpagev. 
Cp. on 1677. Cp. Az. 966 dpol mixpds 
reOvnxer q xelvos yhunis, aur 52 Tepe- 
yds’ wy yap hodabn ruxeir | éxrjcal’ airy, 
Odvaroy Svrep HOeho. 

1707 «oxlarrov: cp. on 406. 
Pind. F% 11. 21 ‘Axéporros dxray wap’ 
edoxtor. ...dxAdavrov: lit. ‘he did 
not leave behind him a mourning un- 
honoured by tears,’—z.e. he is duly 
mourned by weeping friends, as the 
spirits of the dead desired. Solon fr. 21 
pndé oe dxdavros Odvaros pédor, | ddrA4 
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Ah, father, dear one, ah thou who hast put on the darkness of 
the under-world for ever, not even there shalt thou ever lack our 
love,—her love and mine. 

CH. He hath fared— AN. He hath fared as he would. 

Cu. In what wise? AN. On foreign ground, the ground 
of his choice, he hath died; in the shadow of the grave he hath | 
his bed for ever; and he hath left mourning behind him, not 
barren of tears. For with these streaming eyes, father, I bewail 
thee; nor know I, ah me, how to quell my sorrow for thee, 
my sorrow that is so great—Ah me! ’twas thy wish to die in 
a strange land; but now thou hast died without gifts at my 


hand. 
Woe What 


Is. 

fGaves Wdé wor L. In T o is written over wh. For id wh Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
enend. p. 157) writes duo: then wuo yas éwi tdvas Oavey Expytes: add’ | Epnuos 
Eaves GSé por = 1686 f. yar 4 wéerioy xdsdwr’ drupevar Blov | Sucowroy ELouer rpopds. 
Nauck merely deletes 44: then lw#=ya» 4. Dindorf, deleting all the words between 
rogovd’ dxos (17123) and &pnyos, indicates a lacuna after dyos, 4-4~-~L-~-—~-, 

29715 f% drddawa' rio dpa pe worpog | aibia wd" Epnuog droped | éxiuéver cé 7’ BS 
glia | xrarpic 08’ épjyac L. drappéves Hermann for érsudévet, and so most edd. 
The words ads wd’ Epquos dwopos, regarded by Reisig as an interpolation from 
¥. 1735, are rejected by Lachmann and Dindort; the latter indicates a lacuna after 
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is me! new fate, think’st thou, 


doww | wrojoaps Cavaw dryea xal cro- 
vpaxds. 

1709 In 168’ dndv Sppa BSaxpvov 
hte a 1689) nde it is og to 
regard épév as a periphrasis for éyw 
than dvaeriva 23 2 here synonym for 
‘mourns.’ Cp. Ai. 139 we@dSnyas | wrn- 
vis ws Suua wedrelas, 16. 977 wo plArar’ 
Alas, & tdvaipor buy’ enol. 

1711 £. td od dyxos, grief Hd thee: 
cp. 419 n.—deavlow, do away with, over- 
come (not, ‘conceal’).—réeov, Arndt’s 
correction of roedév8’, would give us the 
normal ‘awlav in 1685 (n.). 

17184 ape is Wecklein’s correction 
of led pr. t prf was an error for pot 
had already been surmised by some old 
a Gh alin Hermann aiypaanr 
» ing it with typpfes as = ‘w 
that thou hadst not wished ’—an unheard- 
of construction (cp. on 540). He took 

...pot ag = ‘lonely, just as thou 
wast, for me, —¢.¢. in his wanderings be- 
fore he had. found Attic friends; since, if 
he had died while still alone with her, she 
could have given him burial herself.— With 

render :—‘ Ah me, it was thy wssh to 
die in a strange land (and so far thy death 
is well): but thus (by this manner of death) 
thou hast died forlorn in regard to me’ 


(pos ethic dat.). She means, ‘I have had 
no opportunity of rendering thee the due 
rites, and now I do not know the place of 
thy grave, so as to make the évayiopnara 
at it.’ Hence her passionate desire to 
find his grave (1724 ff.), which Theseus 
with difficulty allays by reminding her of 
his solemn promise (1760). The prepara- 
tory offices rendered at 1602 f. could not 
be viewed as taking the place of adaughter’s 
tribute to the dead. Like 1410, this trait 
serves to recall the ial manifestation 
of her piety in the earlier play.—Not 
merely :—‘ it was your wish; but it was 
sad for me to see you die forlorn,'— 1.2. in 
exile. Though éwi éérys, he was no/ in this 
sense lonyos,—he who, in his own words, 
had ‘Athens and all her people’ for his 
friends (772).—Cp. 1705 ds éxppie...e0ave, 
The repetition of one phrase in no way 


justifies Dindorf's rash hypothesis of in- 


terpolation here (see cr. n.). Here, the 
wish is connected with a painful thought ; 
there, with a soothing one. Mention of 
the wish itself might most naturally recur 
in a lament. 

21716 £ Cp. 1735 adcs wd’ Epnuos 
dxopos. Almost all critics are now agreed 
that the words tpnpos dwopos were bor- 
rowed thence, to supply a gap here. But 


orp. B. AN. amddw, dita, cvdaper. 
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19-v|—-vul—v]-v] 1716 

20 drappéve. o€ T, & pita, Tas waTpos wo épypas ; 
XO.21 adn’ éxrei CABiws y’ Edvore TO Tédos, @ Pirat, Biov, 1720 

22 \ypyere TOUS ayous: Kakxav yap SvadAwros ovdeis. 


Id. ws ti péfopey; 1724 
AN. 2 t.€p0S eyes pe. IX. ris; 
AN. 8 ray yOoviov éotiav idetv 
IX. 4tivos; AN. warps, taraw eyo. 
IX. 5 Oguis 8 was rad ori; pav 
> € a o eQs > é 
Bovy opas; AN. ri 76d’ éérhy€as; 
IX. 7 Kal 108, ws AN. ti rdde pad adfis; 
IS. 8 arados éemrve Siva te mavros. 
AN. 9 aye pe, Kal TOT ae 
IZ. 10 aiat: dvorddawa, mov onT 
‘ > *@as » ¥ 
11 avOis Go Epnpos azropos 
12 aiwva tidpov’ e€w ; 


1730 


1735 


wérpos, Le -~t~— (= 1689 ‘Afdas Edo warpl). Nauck rejects only épnues dwopos : 
then, after adf&s 53’, we want ~-~-, to supply which J. H. H. Schmidt suggests 
dyé\Bios. Wecklein rejects 03’ Epnpos dropos, reading “Acdas in v. 1689: then 1715 f. 
@ rddawa: ris dpa pe worpos adits | drauppever oé 7’, plAa, rarpds wd’ épipas= 1680 f. 
of xdroda card we pévos”Ardas | Poe rdAaway’ ws enol Blos ov Biwros.—ras before 
warps was added by Hermann: thus érappéve: oé 7’, & plda, ras rarpds 3d’ éphuas 
=1690 rdd\away? ws Enocy’ 6 wéddAwy Blos ob Bwrés.—rw rarpds 38’ éphuw Dindorf. 
1922 dtyere Todd’ dxous MSS., except those which (as T, Farn.) have the Aryeror of 
Triclinius : Axyyer’ 4éq Hermann: see above on v. 1695. 1728 odra is added 
before duecdwros by T, Farn. 1726 jétouer A, R, L?: Jétwper L and most 
MSS. 1726 #. The words ris; and (two lines lower down) rivos; are given to 
the Chorus by the corrector of L. The verse AN. fepos fxn we. 2. ris3=1739 





opinions differ as to whether we should 
here retain adévs, or &8’, or both. I retain 
both. See Metrical Analysis, and Ap- 
pendix on 1690. 

1720 &= Ques rd tédos...Blov, lit., 
‘closed the end of life,’ a pleonasm which 
blends &uge Blor and d¢lxero rd rédos Alou: 
so Eur. Zi. 956 rédos xdpyy Blov instead 
of the simple cdyyyps Blow (Helen. 1666). 
The phrase \vew Bloy occurs Eur. /. 7. 
692, xaradvew Bloror Suppl. 1004. 

1722 X : Cp. On 1694.—KaKdy 
SvodAwros, hard for calamity to capture. 
Every mortal is an easy prey to misfortune. 
The gen. as 1519: A8. 910 dppaxros pwr, 
Ant. 847 pQwy 08, 26. 1034 parrt- 
«js | &rpaxros. In prose a prep. would 
usu. be added, as Xen. Ages. 8. 8. 8 
relyn dyddwra...umd modreulow.—Cp. 


Shaksp. Hen. VI. Pt. iii. 1. g 1198 


* their woes, whome fortune captivates.’ 
21724 wddw...cvdeper, back 


(601) to the neighbourhood of the 

pars 686s (1590).—9 Tt AdEoper ; os with 
the fut. indic., depending on cvOcaper, is 
the object-clause after a verb implying 
effort: Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 13 ws be ead Efer 
ra upérepa, éuol wedioen, With the fut. 
indic., however, Srws is much commoner 
than ws. 

1726 The a hase of this verse does 
not answer metrically to 1739. Bergk and 
Gleditsch alter both verses (ise cr. n.). 
Hermann, whose remedy is simplest, 
leaves this v. intact, and in 1739 reads 
XO. xal wapos dwipvye AN. rl; See 
n. there. 

1727 dy xéviv ioriay, the home, 
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awaits thee and me, my sister, thus orphaned of our sire ? 

Cit. Nay, since he hath found a blessed end, my children, 
cease from this lament; no mortal is hard for evil fortune to 
capture. 


AN. Sister, let us hasten back. Is. Unto what deed ? and : 
AN. A longing fills my soul. Is. Whereof? strophe. 
AN. To see the dark home— Is. Of whom? 


AN. Ah me! of our sire. Is. And how can this thing be 
lawful? Hast thou no understanding? 

AN. Why this reproof? Is. And knowest thou not this 
also— AN. What wouldst thou tell me more?— Is. That he 
was perishing without tomb, apart from all ? 

AN. Lead me thither, and then slay me also. 

Is. Ah me unhappy! Friendless and helpless, where am 
I now to live my hapless life ? 


XO. xal wdpos dreget-yerow (so L). Gleditsch corrects thus:—AN. fuepos fxe: pd 
<ris>. IZ. ris <odv>; =1739 XO. wal wapos dregdyeroy <AN. ri 84;> So, 
too, Bergk, only with ¢pacor instead of ris ob», and rd ri instead of ri 84; 

21727 x@olay A, R: xOdecow the rest. 1723 éyws Vat.: &ywye L with the 
rest. 1729 rus dori L first hand: S inserted rdd’.—After yaw Triclinius added 
é#r’, wishing to make an iambic trimeter. 1781 rode} L has & in an erasure. 
1733 dye pe xal rd 1’ dvaptow L. The other Mss. also have éxdptor, except L*, 
which has dferdpctov. Elmsley ¢revapcfov. 1784 The mss. have only a single 
alat: Gleditsch repeats it, giving the second to Antigone.—rot] wf L?: rot the 
other Mss.: ry Halm, Wecklein. See comment. 1736 rduor’} rhduuw MSS. 
The corrector of L has not altered w to o (as has been supposed): but the first hand 
wrote the second loop of w a little less clearly than usual ; a similar w is that of L's 
xaxwo in v. 1740. If the corrector had meant to make rAduow’, he would, as else- 
where, have erased the right-hand part of w, and then changed » to »’. rddyor’ 


resting-place, in the ground (1763 O4ce 
lepdy). Oedipus had himself spoken in 
her hearing of the lepds réuBos (1545) 
where he was to rest. 

1729 £. Oduis...rdB": cp. 883: O. 7. 
1329.— pov ovy Spas; dost thou not see 
for thyself that it cannot be?—since Oecedi- 
pus solemnly forbade it (1539, 1640). pov 
ovisastrong ‘ sonne?’ (Aesch. Supp. 417, 
Eur. Med. 733, Plat. Polit. 291 D, etc.).— 
bréwAngas, sc. wos: ‘what is this reproof 
of thine to me?’ 

1781 £ nal 168’ still depends on ovx 
Opgs ;— pdr” at&is: cp. 1477.—davrve, 
impf., must be either (1) ‘was appointed 
to perish,’ or (2) ‘was perishing’ when we 
last saw him. (2) seems best.—8lxa re 
wayrés, ‘apart from all’: ¢.¢. without any 
eye-witness (save Theseus).—Better thus 
than, ‘in a manner different from all other 
men.’—Ismene opposes her sister’s desire 
as (t) unlawful, and (2) impossible. 


1733 dye pe. ‘Lead me (to the spot 
where we last saw our father), and then 
slay me aéso.’ Ia érevdpsfov the prep. = 
*in addition’ (.¢. to my father). /Vot, 
‘slay me af Ais grave’ (Eur. Ac. 505 
xd’ émoddta rdgy). She could not 
intend this after Ismene’s words dragos 
érerve, to which she had been attentive. 
Cp. Ismene's wish, 1689. 

17384 f The Ms. wot dfr’...éfw has | 
been defended in two ways, neither of 
which is satisfactory: (1) by an ellipse of 
podotca: (2) as= ‘until when?’ As in 
383 (n.) we should read d9rov for dra, and 
in 335 (n.) wrod for wot, so here I feel sure 
that wov is right. It suits the sense better 
than the v. /. wy, besides being closer to 
the mss. The z. /. d&e, (which would 
justify wot,) is plainly a mere corruption 
of te.—athis, lit., ‘now again,’ 4.¢. 
after this new turn in our unhappy 
fortunes. 
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dvr. 8. XO. dirat, tp€ontre pyndé&. AN. adda mot dvyw; 


XO. 2«at mapos *amépuye <AN. Ti;> 
XO. 87a od@y To pi TiTvew KaKOs. - 1740 
AN. 4 ¢pova. XO. ri 597 *omep voeis ; 
AN. 5o7ws porovpel és Scpous 
BouK exw. XO. pnd ye pareve. 
AN. 7 pdéyos exe. XO. Kat mdpos éemeiye 
AN. 8 Tore pév azmopa, tore 8’ umepber. 1745 
XO. 9 péy’ dpa méAayos eAdxerov Tu. 
AN.10 dev, dev: ot porapev, @ Zev; 


Hermann.—déw L?: gw L and the rest. 


1739 £. xal wapoo axegevyeror | 


cpww 7d wh wirvew caxwo | L. So the other Mss. (with xerveiy in most). to xirveu, 
without «i, L?. Hermann: XO. cal rdpos dwégpuye AN. ri; | XO. 7a oper ré ph 
wirvew xaxws. For dwépuvye Heimsoeth gevye: for ra opye, ra ogérepa. The con- 


jectures of Gleditsch and Bergk are given on v. 1726. 
1742 Bovddued’ B, Vat.: podrotp’ T, Farn.: podovye’ the 


Sep voeis Graser. 


2741 vumeproeis MSS.: 


rest. 1748 ph Of ye udreve L?: ph 3é ye wareve L and the rest (udoreve Vat.). 
1744 érd MSS. (o’ Exe L3, with Aoyos for rdpos): éretxe Wunder: éwze: Bothe. 





1737—1760 In these verses the ut- 
terances usually assigned to Antigone all 
turn on her anxiety as to a refuge, and 
her desire to return to Thebes. Such 
feelings, at this moment, are more in har- 
mony with the character of Ismene (cp. 
1735). Antigone is at present absorbed 
in the yearning to visit her father’s tomb, 
or at least the spot where she last saw 
him alive (1724). When Theseus appears, 
it is this wish which she instantly presses 
on him. Only when it has been put 
aside does she think of a return to 
Thebes (1769). 

Ought we, then, to read IZ. for AN. 
throughout vv. 1737—1750? This has 
been suggested by Bergk. I may observe 
that the Laur. ms. leaves the question 
open. At 1730 it has AN. before ri 163’ 
éwéxAnéas. After that, there is no indica- 
tion of any person, but only short lines 
(-), until at 1741 AN. again stands before 
gpord. The next words, ri 690 etc., 
have XO. before them: but after that no 

rson is indicated till 1751, where XO. 

instead of OH.) is erroneously placed be- 
ore wavere. 

I am disposed to think that Sophocles 
wrote the words for Ismene, but the 
fourth-actor difficulty had led to a fluctu- 
ation of stage-practice, which helps to 
account for the ambiguity of the Ms. tra- 
dition. See the note on the Dramatis 


Personae. If the pert of Ismene, after 
v. 509, was ever taken by a cwody wpéc- 
wor, there may then have been a wish 
to keep her part in this scene as small as 
possible. Similarly at 1689 ff. there is a 
doubt as to which sister ought to have 
the words od xdroda...fiwrés. 

1738 dvye: cp. on [7o. 

173890 £ The ce deekscsewes is most 
simply corrected to dweptyerov. But 
then we must either (1) add rf and 
expand v. 1726, as Bergk and Gleditsch 
do (cr. n. ad /.): or (2), leaving v. 1726 
intact, suppose that vv. 1739, 1740 are 
spoken by the Chorus without any inter- 
pellation by Antigone. This, however, 
1s improbable, and also injurious to the 
point of v. 1740. Further, with adregéy- 
eroy, v. 1740 has a construction which 
makes the order of the words harsh, viz.: 
—'‘ Ye escaped,’ rd py} Ta ody wirvay 
waxes, ‘so that your affairs should not 
fall out ill’ (Xen. As. 1. 3.2 KAéapxeos 
puxpor arépvye py Kararerpwhpa). I 
therefore incline to Hermann’s d 
AN. +t; ‘Long ago there was an escape’ — 
AN. ‘For what?’ [lit., ‘what escaped ?”}— 
CH. ‘ For your fortunes, from falling out 
ill.’ The merits of this reading are:—(r) it 
leaves v. 1725, which seems quite sound, 
unaltered : (2) by making ta edgy nom. 
to dwrédvye, it smooths v. 1740. It may 
be added that, with dwedvyeroy, v. 1740 
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Cu. My children, fear not. 


Cu. Already a refuge hath been found— 


meanest thou ?— 
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AN. How 


CH. —for your fortunes, that no harm should touch them. 


AN. I know it well. 


AN. How we are to go home, I cannot tell. 


not seek to go. 
AN. 
on you. 
AN. 
CH. 
AN. Alas, 


alas! 


Cu. What, then, is thy thought ? 


Cu. And do 


Trouble besets us. CH. And erstwhile bore hardly 


Desperate then, and now more cruel than despair. 
Great, verily, is the sea of your troubles. 
O Zeus, 


whither shall we turn? 


1748 répa MSS.: aropa Wunder: érepa Meineke.—roré 8’}] viv 8’ Hartung: 


rade 8’ Blaydes, who gives Urépgev for vrepber. 
é\axérny te Elms.: f&taxes dras Blaydes. 


1746 &axeroy re MSS., 
1747 £. dei, pei] val val | tdudnu 


xauros | pel ped MSS. (EUupnu’ avrés F).—Dindorf rightly deletes the words val val, 


Edpupnue xavros, which, besides being so feeble, destroy all metre. 


He also changes 


gev, ped to alat: see comment.—yodAwner A and most MSS.: wéAwper L, pAAoper 





is somewhat pointless, since the mere 
allusion in rd opv to Creon’s attempt is 
too vague to answer Antigone’s tf; (‘what 
did we escape?’). Most ‘escapes’ are 
escapes from ‘one’s affairs falling out ill.’ 

1741 dpove, I am conscious of that, 
—‘I know it well,’—in quick and grate- 
ful response to their allusion. Theseus 
and the men of Attica had indeed rescued 
her and her sister in their extremity. 
Not, ‘I am thinking...,’ for (a) the ques- 
tion rf 8H’ refers back to her wot dvye, 
and (4) some acknowledgement was due 
to their reminder.— The Ms. srepvode, 
as Hermann saw, is shel The com- 
pound, which occurs only here, could not 
mean (1) ‘why art thou-too anxious?’ 
(Wunder) : nor (2) ‘what _/urther hast thou 
in thy thoughts ?’—Hermann’s vrevvoets 
is a compound used by Aelian Var. Hest. 
4. 8 as=‘to have a secret thought or 
purpose.’ But the word seems scarcely 
appropriate in regard to thoughts which, 
far from hiding, she is in the act of 
uttering. Graser’s Strep vodls is so far 
closer to the mss. that v for o would be 
an easier mistake than 9 for v. 

1742 dros pe@’: ‘how we are 
to return to Thebes, I know not’ :—for 
Oedipus had predicted that both her 
brothers would soon fall in the war (1373), 
and Creon, the next heir to the throne, 
was no friend. This continues the 
thought wot ovye; (1737). The inter- 


eee words of the Chorus did not touch 
er difficulty. 

1748 pndd ye pdreve: ‘No, (thou 
canst not return to Thebes,) nor seek to 
do so,’—but stay in Attica under the pro- 
tection of Theseus. 

1744 péoyos Ia, sc. huds.—bretye, 
‘bore hardly on you,’ sc. duty or dp’ buds: 
for uéyos éreixey buds would mean, ‘re- 
strained you.’ The Ms. érel doubtless 
arose from a contraction of éretye. The 
sense of émja, ‘was coming on you,’ 
would be less apt; and the preceding 
ta also confirms rede. 

1745 rort piv...érep8ev. Whitelaw: 
‘Oh then past cure, but worst is now 
grown worse.’ The nent. plur. is most 
simply taken as adverb (319), referring 
to péyos éretye: th we might also 
construe, dropa (ny ra nuérepa). ore 

- 84, ‘at one time” (s.¢. while 
Oed. lived)...‘at another time’ (i.e. now 
that he is dead). ev, hyperbolic, 
since ¢ already = ‘hopeless’: cp. fr. 
188 3 ray od Tro\ujoaga kal © épa, yura, 

1746 wé&ayos, without xaxdw or the 
like, is ex by the familiarity of this 
metaphor in Greek: P. on 663. 

1747 dev, dev. indorf substitutes 
alaf, because he supposes the latter to 
have generated the val val which, with 
the words f&udnu xaurés, he ejects (see 
cr.n.). But so common a form as alat 
was not very likely to be thus corrupted. 


AN. But whither am I to flee ? 2nd anti- 


strophe. 


arr 
. 
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11 é\rriéwy yap és tiv’ <éri> pe 
12 Saiuwy tavuv y édavver; 


1750 


. OH. wavete Opjvov, maides: & ols yap 


o e @ - & 4 ? > o 
xapis 9 xOovia Evy’ awdxnerras, 
mevbew ov xpy veseris yap. 
AN. & rékvov Alyéws, tpoonitvopey oor. 
@H. rivos, @ maides, xpelas avioa ; 
AN. ripBov Pddopev rpoodew avrat 
TATpos Nmerépov. 
@H. add’ ov Gepirov. 
AN. Tas elzras, ava€, noiaus “AGquans 
@H. @ mades, ametrrey enol Ketvos 
pyre medalev és trovade rdémous 
pyr émupwveiy pndéva Oyvntrav 
Onknv iepdv, qv Ketvos exet. 
B, F, Vat.: Schneidewin conject. uévwer. 1749 és ri pe MSS.: és viv’ Er pe 
Hermann: és ri roré ue Duentzer. 1750 +’ after rayiv is wanting in F. ro 
vow 3 B. 1751 Opivwy L, F, Vat., L* (from the corrector): Opivor L? (first 
hand) and the other mss. In v. 1778, where Opie is certain, 0 is given 
by L, B, F (with o above), Vat. 1762 xdpic § xGorla Ew ardcerra: (sic) L. 


ouvaréxeras B, Vat., Farn.: Ewardéxeara: the rest. ti’ dréxeara Reisig: »vt dré- 
cera: Martin: vug éwlxecrac Wecklein: x@ovl rade xdpis turd xetrac Nauck: feria 


1755 


1760 





xetraz Meineke: gvwvarodvyoxe Blaydes. 


It is simpler to suppose that the ejected 
phrase was a mere interpolation, perhaps 
due to actors. 

1748 £. Awldev ydp is rlv’: lit., ‘(we 
may well ask whither we are to go,) fn 
towards what remaining (trv) hope of (all 
‘srecendey hopes is fate now urging us? 

hope now remains for us, in the 


course on which we are driven? For 


tm, which here is virtually equiv. to an 
adj. Nocrtw, cp. 865 ride ris apas Eri. — 
AwBey in its sense, rather than 
neutral or sinister (‘bodings’): cp. £7. 938 
wot yap pevels AdOuuos, és tiv édwldwr | 
Prtpac’ Er’ dpbte; : 

1751 1£. Opivov, not Oprjvey, is clearly 
right. The and per. sing. imper., wave, 
is the only part of wadw which is used 
intransitively by the classical Attic 
writers,—being, in fact, an exclamation 
(like our ‘stop/’), though sometimes 
joined with a gen. (rate roU Aéyou, Ar. 
Ran. 580). No weight can be given to 
the fact that L has Oprjvew here, since 
it has it also in 1778 (see cr. n.). 


1754 w réxvov alyéwo> mporrlrropéy 


tev’ deréunras for the MS. fivawdanrar 
is (I think) right. The literal sense is:— 
ly ols ydp ‘for in a case where’ (next. pl.), 
xe 4 x@ovla ‘the kindness shown by 

e x9brun,’ ov daénera: ‘is stored up 
as a common benefit’ (urd, neut. pl. as 
adv.),—common, namely, to Oedipus and 
the Athenians. That is :—'‘ By the death 
of Oedipus, the Powers below have given 
Aine the everlasting rest which he desired, 
and us the abiding safeguard which he 
on ’ (Xe. his grave). To mourn 

ere would be to provoke the deities 
who have ordered all things well for 
him and for us.—daéxeras, is laid up 
in store: cp. [Dem.] or. 23 § 42 rd 
ris svyyrépys wpdupor...bry wore row 
wdytrwv azéxecrac déndor by, it being 
uncertain for whom the benefit of com- 
passion is laid «,—i.¢., who may need 
to draw upon it. Dem. or. 18 § 198 
Sry ra raw ‘ENiwur arvyhuare évevion- 
uety Gwréxecto, ‘a man to whom the 
disasters of his countrymen were a fund 
of material for self-glorification.’ In the 
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To what last hope doth fate now urge us? 


Enter THESEUS, on the spectators’ right. 


TH. Weep no more, maidens ; for where the kindness of the Ana 
Dark Powers is an abiding grace to the quick and to the dead, 
there is no room for mourning; divine anger would follow. 

AN. Son of Aegeus, we supplicate thee! 

TH. For the obtaining of what desire, my children ? 

AN. We fain would look with our own eyes upon our 
father’s tomb. 

TH. Nay, it is not lawful. 

AN. How sayest thou, king, lord of Athens? 

TH. My children, he gave me charge that no one should 
draw nigh unto that place, or greet with voice the sacred tomb 

wherein he sleeps. 


oo L (& from ae first hand, but outside the v., in the left rage between ANT. 
and réxvow), A, B, T, Vat., L?, Ald. Reading xpormrvotpe, Triclinius omitted 

® for metre’s sake (T, Farn.). F has wpoowirvouer, but omits w before réxvor. 
1968 xpelas Mss.: xpelay Brunck. —riva 54, raides, xpelar dvbca Blaydes. 19769 ad- 
ral] cavral Meineke. 1768 dAX’ od Oeuerov xewwe poXdeiy MSS. (in L Oem ror, 
perhaps with an erasure of o before the r: in A xeitoa). Before xeice Turnebus 
added ca, Erfurdt rwa: after xetce Brunck added éeri. The words xeise podeiy 
are rejected, with Bothe, by Brunck, Dindorf, Nauck (who proposes d0¢crov for od 
Geurév), Wecklein, Bellermann (doubtfully). 





literal sense, Xen. An. 2. 3. 15 adral 
82 al Bddavec raw doivlxcer, clas pay éy rots 
"“BXAgew florw Weir, ros olxéras awé- 
kewwro, al &¢ rois Serwbras dwroxelpue- 
iri qoay.—For Evvd (adv.) cp. Ant. 546 
por Odeys od xowrd, along with me: 
ae oe ra 8 Gra retyn xolr’ éuol red- 
dyera:.—The schol. found the 
doagés, but saw part of the general sense : 
vénests yap dort rolrow Opyvey @ ra rips 
scoot card hee dwéfn. See Ap- 


1758 ydp, sc. wevOeiv dori: 
it is provocative of divine anger to mourn, 
as if insensible of the divine beneficence. 
Il. 14. 80 0b yap ris vepeois puytew xaxée, 
: ‘tis ‘t no matter for indignation that one 
should fiee from ill’: Od. 1. 350 roérp 
3° ob véperts...deddar: Arist. RA. 2. 9. 
11 dd» ovp dryabos wr ph Tol dpubrropros 
Tvyxary, venernréy: where, however, the 
véxueocs is human, not, as here, divine. 
Cp. El. 1467 ef 3’ treort vépects, 0} Aé-yar 
(in revoking words which might offend 
the 

1755 £. tlvos...xpelas, ‘for what re- 
quest,’—depending on the idea of deéue8a, 
xppyouer, implied in rpocrirvoper: dvb- 


oat (sc. atrip), epexegetic inf., ‘so that 
ye should obtain it’: ep. 1211 (n.).—For 
the use of cp. O. T. 1435 wat rob 


pe xpelas wie Acwapeis rvxeiy ;—avral, 
with our own (instead of merely 
hearing that it exists). 

1767 The MS. words xdoe podcir, 
which I omit, were almost certainly a 
— upon dAX’ od If we keep 

en we must add something more, 
so as to make an anapaestic dimeter (see 
cr.n.). Campbell defends dAX’ 6 Gens- 
rev xeon as a paroemiac; but 
it is not such. In a the 


paroemiac 
fee true « syllable is Pyramid long 


if here we had xeto’ 

1760 £ doretwrey, piomae takes yuh 
after it, as is usual (cp. O. 7. 236 
dwavdd...u%); Aeschin. or. 1 § 138 raéra 
rots Sobdos awetrory ph woweiy. 

1762 prjr’ ..Ofenv must be 
carefully ished from éxipureiy 
Oyen. The former must mean strictly 
(not, ‘to utter over the grave,’ but) ‘fo 
approach the grave with utlerance,'—the 
notion being that of invading the secret 
silence around it. Invocations and pray- 
ers to the dead were often made aloud at 
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ZODOKAEOYS 


Kal TavTa p é¢m mpdocovra Kahds 


4 
xXe@pay eLew aiey advmop. 

“A > “a 
TauT ouv éxdvey Sainwy nov 


1765 


e o> 98 .  ¢ 
w@ tavtT atwy Avos Opkxos. 
AN. adn’ ei rd’ Exes Kara vouv Keivy, 


é 


taut day diapKot’ @7 


TOLoW dpaipors. 


Bas 8 nas 
AQ b a? 4 2? 

TAS wyvylous tréuWoy, €ay mTrws 

Staxwlvowpev iovra ddvov 


1770 


@H. Spdow kal rdde, nal tavP *ordo’ av 


pOAw mpdocew 


1764 xadis] xaxdy Hermann. 


Ehurov] dovkow Wecklein, déyor Nauck. 
2768—1779 Nauck thinks that these twelve verses are spurious. 


MSS. 


mpoogopa F up 


1768 xwpar] xwpas Vat.—kter] Exew L?2.— 


1766 fcd\ve RK, éxdAve L and most 





a grave: Eur. Helen. 961 \étw rad’ aug 
prhua col warpds wo0y" | w ~yépon, ds olxeis 
rovie \divoy rdpor, etc.—The alternative 
is to take ériguvely as=‘mention to 
another’: but this is unfitting, since 
Theseus alone knows the place. 

If pnSevl were substituted for pySéva, 
this would give a much easier sense; but 
then Theseus must be the subject to doth 
infinitives :—‘he forbade me to approach, 
...or to tell.” According to Greek ideas, 
however, Theseus, at Cast ought occa- 
sionally to visit the grave with évayie- 
vara: and in fact the rendering of such 
honours is ran tome by the provision that 


the place of the grave should always be 
known to one person (1531). I therefore 
keep pndéiva. 
' Cruny lepdv: cp. 1545. Thuc. 1. 8 
TG» Onxay avapefewGy Scar Foay ri 
reOvewrwy dv TY vie. 

1764 £ xades with (not 


with ge), ‘in a seemly manner,’ ‘duly’ 
ps vite): cp. 617: O. 7. 879 1d Kadds 
” Exow | woXe: wadaispa. The fact that 
"paccovTa Kakes usually meant ‘ faring 
well’ is no objection. The ancient Greek 
instinct for words was remarkably free 
from bondage to phrases. Cp. 42. 989 n. 
te : an oe the expression dace 
y - (1519). gop, to ddyjov 
(1533, Nauck), or dowAov ( Wecklein) ? 
1766 £. avr obv: ‘ These things, 
then, (ody, according to the injunctions 
of Oedipus,) I was heard to promise by 
the god,’ etc. ravr’ is short for ‘the pro- 


| dlw short, as in 340 and 


mise to do these things,’ as if brwexvoupé- 
yww stood with jpav. For tcAvey with 
both gen. and acc. cp. 0. 7. 235.—Sal- 
pew: the Divine Power that called Oedi- 
pus away (1626). 
1767 wdvt dtov: . 42. Theaof 
A’. 1410: where- 
as it is Jong in 181, 304, As. 1263.—Auwds 
“Opxos, as the servant of Zeus. Hes. Op. ~ 
803 dy réurry yap pacw 'Epudas duguro- 
Aevew |“Opxoy -yewouevor, roy “Eps réxe 
anu’ éxdépxas. This personified Horkos 
is a deity who witnesses an oath, and 
punishes perjury (Hes. 7heg. 231). He 
is the son of Enis, because strife gives 
birth to treaties; he is attended at his 
birth by the Erinyes, because they 
avenge broken faith. And he is the ser- 
vant of Zeus, because Zevs “Opxcos is the 
supreme guardian of good-faith—repre- 
sented in the Bov\evrypor at Olympia by 
a Zeus with lightnings in both hands,— 
the most terrible, Pausanias says, that 
he knew: wartrwy éréca aydA\uara Ads 
aduora és Exrdniw adixwy avSpur (5. 
24. 9)- . 

1768. xard vow. Ar. £¢. 549 xard 
voby wpatas: so oft.. card yruunp. 
...Fabr’: cp. on 787. 

1770 rdg wyvylous, a ially fit 
epithet, since the mythical ’ was 
represented (in one legend at least) as son 
of Boeotus, and first ruler of Thebes 
(Paus. 9. 5. 1). Another legend con- 
nected him with Attica (Paus. 1. 38. 7). 
The trait common to the two legends is a 
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And he said that, while I duly kept that word, I should always 
hold the land unharmed. These pledges, therefore, were heard 
from my lips by the god, and by the all-seeing Watcher of oaths, 
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the servant of Zeus. 


AN. Nay, then, if this is pleasing to the dead, with this 


we must content us. 


But send us to Thebes the ancient, if 


haply we may hinder the bloodshed that is threatened to our 


brothers. 


Tu. So will I do; and if in aught beside I can profit you, 


1771 lévra} lyre Naber. 


19772 roicw] rots nuerépaow Meineke. 


1773 xal 


7dde} rdd’ éyw Klotz.—dca ay A, 80’ dv the rest: 0a y’ dv London ed. of 1722: érdo" 


ay Porson: Scarep Blaydes: Sec’ dy Wunder: doo’ dy Nauck. 


ay upiy péddw Spdoey Blaydes. 


great inundation which happened in his 
reign. The adj. is applied by Aesch. to 
Thebes (74%. 321 rodw wyvylay, Pers. 37 
rds 7’ wyvylovs 678as), and also to Athens 
(Pers. 974). The Attic poets used it in 
the general sense of ‘very ancient,’ as 
Phil. 142 xpdros wyéyw, ‘royalty in- 
herited from of old.’ 

1771 £. tévra, a pres., not fut., partic. 
(O. 7. 773 n.), ‘coming on them’: Plat. 
Leggy. 873 & wapa Geo’... Bédos lov. So Ant. 
185 rh» dra dpdv | ereixovoay aorots.— 
é 48: See ON 330. 

Antigone suggests that she and Ismene 
may yet be in time to plead with their 
two brothers, and so to avert the doom 
of mutual destruction pronounced on them 
by their father (1373). Thus the close of 
this drama is linked by the poet with the 
beginning of his earlier Anisgone, which 
0 at a moment just after the deaths 
of the brothers. e sisters are then 
living at Thebes, where Creon has suc- 
ceeded to the throne. An additional 
pathos is lent to Antigone’s part there by 
the suggestion here of a previous interces- 
sion. Aesch. 7hed. it is the Chorus 
(of Theban maidens) that endeavours to 
dissuade Eteocles from going to meet his 
brother (677 ff.): in Eur. Phoen. it is their 
mother Iocasta who seeks to reconcile 
them (452 ff.). 

1778—1776 After ot in 1776 the 
MS. ydp must be struck out, as Hermann 
saw, so that the anapaests spoken by 
Theseus may end with a oemiac, 
When anapaests spoken by the Chorus 
close a tragedy, these always form a 
system separate from the anapaests (if 


177% xpbcgop’ 


any) which precede them. This was 
plainly necessary, in order to avoid an 
unduly abrupt ending. But if we point 
thus : Xap ov Set pw deroxduvey, 
the asyndeton has a crude effect. Hence, 
placing only a comma after wpds xdpvy, 
we should render :—‘ Not only will I do 
these things, but i al? things which I am 
likely to do for your advantage (etc.) I 
must not war weary.’ The sentence be- 
gins as if the constr. was to be Spdcre xal 
Td5¢ kal wdvra. But the new verb added 
at the end requires wavra to be acc. with 


.dmondpvev. (Cp. on 351.) 


1778 dwée’ av seems slightly prefer- 
able to 80a y dv as a correction of the 
MS. do’ dy (or dca dv), because the qualifi- 
cation which ¥ would imply is sufficiently 
provided for by mpdoopa etc.: cp. 1634 
rere 8° 80° ay | uédrAys ppovaw ed Eup- 
péporr adrats del. 

179% %% apdccev, pres. inf. with 

» as in eight other places of 
oph. He has the /sé. inf. with it ten 
times, including O. 7. 967, where the ms. 
xrayety, if sound, would be the only in- 
stance of the aor. inf. with séA\Aw in Soph. ; 
but there the fut. creveiy is clearly nght. 
Where ué\X\w means ‘to delay,’ the pres. 
inf. is naturally preferred: cp. 1627: O.7. 
678 ri ué\recs wopuliew Sbucew rbvd" low; 
0” Uptv, nal wpds xdpw re 
Kata yns: at once for your advantage, 
and to the gratification of the dead. ° 
dopa, ‘suitable’ for a given purpose, and 
so ‘useful,’ ‘ profitable’: so often in Attic 
prose, as Thuc, 1. 125; 2. 46, 653 7. 62. 
wpos xdptv: cp. 0.7. 1152 n. 
ippa is justified by the sudden and swift 
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Kat 2) xara, YN 9s veov eppet, 
eu pe daroxdpvew. 


Tpos apw, ov 


ZOPOKAEQYS 


1775 


XO. GAN’ dmromavere pnd eri metw 


Opqvov éyeiper €° 


TaVTWS yap Exe TADE KUPOS. 


1778 véow Eppe] véow Eppes L: 


removal of Oedipus, as O. 7. 560 dgpavros 
Eppet, he hath been swept from men’s sight. 
In £/. 57 rovpdy ws Eppa dtuas | pdo- 
yorov 46n, it is little more than ofyera:. 
More commonly éppew implies either an 
evil end, or at least some feeling of con- 
tempt on the speaker’s part, as Eur. 
Suppl. 1112 obs xphy, éraddy pndey woe- 
AGet viv, | Oarévras Eppew xaxwoduy elyvar 
yéas. Wecklein regards the words 8$ 
véov ren. a spurious addition (Ars Soph. 
em. 

1976 _ droxdpvew, ‘to cease from la- 
. bouring,’ can take an acc. of the labour 

peste hence wdvr’ in 1773 need not 
be merely acc. of respect. Xen. H. 7. 5. 


véos Eppes F. 
MSS, (yap without accent in L); Hermann deleted ydp. 


1776 ov yap Sef pw’ aroxdprew 
19777—1779 These 


19 wévor...uniéva dwoxaywew, ‘to flinch 
from no toil.’ Also with inf., Plat. Crito 
45 B ph dwoxduys cavrdy caoa, ‘do not 
abandon the effort to save yourself.’ So 
éxxauyw, Thuc. 2. 51 ras d\opipoas Tar 
aroyryvoudvwy...dtéxazorv, ‘were worn out 
by the lamentations of the dying.’ For 
the form of the sentence cp. Plat. Rep. 
445 B éwecdh dvraida eAnhvdaper, ooop 
oly re gadtcrara xaridety Ore ravra od- 
Tws Exet, ob xp aroxduvesy. For this 
force of ard cp. arahyéw, ararbéw, arofttw, 
aroxndevw, axrohoptpouat. 

19777 #. dX introduces the final words 
of comfort which the elders of Colonus 
address to the Theban maidens; cp. 101. 
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and pleasure the dead who hath lately gone from us, I am 


bound to spare no pains. 


CH. Come, cease lamentation, lift it up no more; for verily 


these things stand fast. 


three vv. are condemned as spurious by Fr. Ritter (PAz/ol. 17. 431 f.).—phr’ MSS.: 


pnd’ Elms.—éwcrdeiw L, T, Farn.: éxt wAelw the rest. 


Vv. 1751. 1779 rdde} ride L?. 


1778 Opivoy] Cp. n.on 





—damomavere, no less than the following 
verb, governs Opyvow: cp. on 1751.— 
Though the neut. pl. wil alone is some- 
times adverbial, there seems to be no in- 
stance of dwt awielw as = éwl xiéor: indeed, 
such a phrase is hardly conceivable. éri 
must therefore belong to éyelpere: for the 
tmesis cp. on 1689. 

1779 txa...cvpos, lit., ‘have validity,’ 
=xextpwra, sancta sunt. Cp. El. gt9 
wod\Gy...xUpos...caiGw (‘sanction of”), 
Aesch. Suppl. 391 ov Exovet xipos...aupl 
gov, ‘authority over ee mean- 
ings are ible: (1) ‘Zhese promises o 
Theseus ae. certain to hold tts 2 
more generally, (2) ‘Zhese events have 


J. S. IL 


assuredly been ordained past recall’ (by 
the gods). Most commentators prefer (1). 
But (2) seems more fitting at the con- 
clusion. The last soothing words of the 
Chorus convey a precept of resignation 
to the divine will. 

Fr. Ritter rejects the last three verses, 
as he rejects the choral clausudae of all 
the other six plays (Pétlol. XVII. 422— 
436): cp. O. 7. 1524.cr. n. Here, at least, 
there is not a shadow of ground for the 
suspicion. It did not require a Sophocles 
to write vv. 1777—1779, but the burden 
of proof rests with those who deny that 
he wrote them. 
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APPENDIX. 


Verse 80 e xpy ce pipvew 4 wopevecOa: radkwv.—The passages of _ 
Aesch. quoted for an Attic use of the Homeric 4...4 in indirect question 
are the following. (1) Cho. 755 ov yap Tt huvet rats ér av dv orapya- 
vos, | H Arnos, 7 Sty res, 7 Aupoupia | dyer’ véa 5é vndus avrapays réxvwy. 
Stanley changed the first 7 to d&. This correction, received by Dindorf - 
and others, is clearly right. (2) Cho. 889 Soin ris avipoxpara réXexvy 
ws rdxos' | eldapev 4 vixapev 7 vixwueba. Turnebus changed the first 7 
to @ (so Dindorf and others). There, too, this simple remedy appears 
the true one. In the first passage we might, indeed, point after owap- 
yavors, and in the second after «iapev, taking the first 7 in each case as 
beginning a new sentence (‘either’): but this is much less probable. 
(3) P. V. 780 Sidwp’* ov yap: § wxovwy ra Xora ca! dpaow cadyvis, | 
9 Tov éxAvcovr éué. With this punctuation, which is surely the best, the 
first 7 begins a new sentence: ‘I give thee the choice ;—choose, I say ;— 
I will clearly tell thee either the toils yet in store for thee, or the name 
of my destined deliverer.’ It is only if &Aot ydp were followed bya 
comma, or by no point at all, that the first 7 would necessarily mean 
‘whether.’ In that case, I should read ¢, as in the two former passages: 
but no change seems necessary. It should always be remembered that, 
on such a matter as 4 versus d, the authority of L and our other Mss., 
which abound in small errors of a like kind, cannot safely be set 
against an otherwise constant Attic usage. 


170 Ovyarep, wot tis dpovridos OXby;—In the commentary on this 
passage I have expressed my agreement with Mr A. Sidgwick as to the 
main point for which he contends in an appendix to his excellent edition 
of the Choephoroe (Clarendon Press, 1884). The point may be stated 
thus :—In several passages of Attic Greek, all directly or indirectly in- 
terrogative, where it has been usual to say that ay is omtfed, the optative 
is not really conditional, but dubitative. It is to be compared with 
the interrogative (or ‘ deliberative’) subjunctive. But it differs from this 
subjunctive by expressing something more remote from the sphere of 
the practicable. Thus: wis Oy ris "AGjvale; (a practical question ;) 
but wes wérocro ris cis ovpayov; Here, I should like to add that (in my 
opinion) the alleged Attic examples of this optative require to be very 
carefully sifted, with reference both to the text and to the context. As 
the question is of Attic usage, it is better, for simplicity and clearness, 
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to exclude the Homeric optative. Taking the instances given by 
Mr Sidgwick (to which we might add the Ms. reading in O. C. 1418 f., 
and Antiphon or. 1 § 4), I would, first of all, draw a broad line between 
verse and prose, and then classify the verse examples as follows. 


(1) Examples in which the simple optative is textually beyond reason- 
able doubt, because metre excludes both (a) av, and (4) the subjunctive. 
Such are :-— 


~ Aesch. P. V. 291 ouK corey ory | peiLova ey velparp’ 9 cot. 
Agam. 620 ovK icf orus Agarpe ta Wevdy xada. 
Cho. 172 ovx éorw doris mAnv euov nelparrd viv. 


(2) Examples in which metre would admit of ay. 


Soph. 0. C. 1172 Kat ris mor éoriv, ov Y eye) pefoupi rt; Here, how- 
ever, ov Y éyw is evidently preferable to oy dy éyw ; and I have no doubt 
that this is a sound example, like the three just given. But the case is 
different in two other passages. 

O. C. 1418 was yop avOis ad zadw | orpdrevp’ ayoue ravtov cicaragt 
tpécas; For at, read a av, with Vauvilliers. 

Ph. 895 warat’ ri Syra Spo. eyw rovwbdvde ye; Read Sy’ dv, with 
Schaefer. 

But it may be asked, zw/y is the insertion of dv to be desired in 
these last two passages, if (as is granted) the simple optative is possible ? 
Because, I should reply, the question in each of these two cases has a 
distinctly practical character, and 1s in the nature of a genuine delibera- 
tion. This point will be further illustrated by the first example under 
the next head. 


(3) Examples in which metre, though excluding ay, would admit of 
the subjunctive. 

Ar. Plut. 438 avag “AwodXov xai Geot, rot tis @¥you; This, again, is a 
practical deliberation. With Brunck and Dindorf, I should read dvyy, 
as in O. C. 170 AGy. 

On the other hand, the optative is sound in 


Ant. 605 reav, Zev, dwaow ris avipwy trepBacia wardcye ; 
(where, however, Wecklein reads cay ay for redv): also in 


Eur. Az. §2 éor’ ow orws “AAKyoris és Y1pas poror 5 
Aesch. Cho. 595 GAN’ uméproApov avdpos ppornpa tis Ady; 


The foregoing scrutiny of examples in Attic verse leads to this result. 
There are clear examples of the simple optative where a question as to 
the possible or conceivable is put in an abstract way. This optative 
may fitly be called ‘dubitative,’ and is properly compared with the deli- 
berative subjunctive. On the other hand, there is no equally certain 
example of the simple optative used merely as a more intense delibera- 
tive subjunctive, when a person is really thinking what he is to do 
next. In the few apparent examples of such a use, correction is very 
easy, either by dy, as in O. C. 1418, Pk. 895; or by the subjunct., as 
here and in Ar. Plut. 438. The question raised by present peril in a 
man’s mind does not naturally clothe itself in an abstract form. 
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I have kept the exainples from Attic prose to theend. The brackets 
indicate the places where ay, if inserted, might come in. Lys. OF. 31 
§ 24 ri <dy> ovr BovdnBévres.. Boxysdoasre : ; Dem. or. 21 § 35 x0repa 

pp) de bua Touro Sixyy 7 9 <xay> peilw B80ln Scxaiws ;—Plato Gorg. 492 B 
dwei ye ols ef apis umjptev...deropicacba...duvacretav, vt <dy> tH aA7- 
Oeia aigxiov at xaxwv dy, etc, Here it was pointed out by Woolsey 
that, as + is wanting in several mss., both ri and avy may have been 
absorbed by the two last syllables of Swvacreiav.—LEuthyd. 296 E wos 
<div> dudueBrrolny ; ; Here an would explain the loss.—Antiph. or. I $4 
pos Tivas ov <av> Dd ris BonGous, 4 mot ny Karapuyny Toujoeras ; ; 
As Dobree remarked, ovv probably absorbed ay.—Supposing ay to be 
rightly absent from these prose passages, they would rank with the 
genuine verse examples of a question as to the conceivable. But it 
appears far more probable that, in each of them, dv has accidentally 
dropped out of our Mss.,—one of the commonest accidents, especially 
in prose. 


277 = xai py) Oeovs riysavres elra rovs Oeods | polpars wosiofe prSapces’ 
wyctobe 8€ etc. 

(t) The use of rodeos here would be normal, if, instead of the 
simple dat. polpas, we had either (a) ty polpas, OF (3) a genitive like 
Adyov. Cp. Her. 1. 33 ovre éxapifero oure Asyou pay wolnoapevos ovdevos 
droméumerat. Pausan. 10. 28. 4 xpvoov pév xal apyupov év ovdevos pepidc 
éromjporavro. 

(2) The next point to observe is the use of the word potpa when it 
means the ‘share’ of respect, etc., assigned to a person as his due. 
(2) We find such phrases as these :—Plat Crat. 398 c dreday tis ayabos 
ov TekeuTioy, peydAnV potpay cai rysny Exes, Kat tyverat Saipan : ‘he 
enjoys great respect and honour.’ Soph. Zr. 1238 avyp 00, ws éoxev, ov 
vepety eno | pbivorre potpay (‘show me respect’). (6) More frequent 
are phrases with é and dat., as Her. 2. 172 xarwvovro Tov “Apacw.. Kal 
dv ovdepiq peyary poipy Wyo, ‘made him of no great account,’ Plat. 
Crito 51.A oepvorepoy Kat aytwrepov Kai dv peifove polpy Kal Tapa Beats 
Kai wap’ dvOpurocs, ‘in greater esteem.’ Theocr. 14 48 cnnes 5 ovre 
AGyw rivds awe our’ apiparoi | Svoravo. Meyapyes, arcporarg evi 
poipa, ‘held at the cheapest rate.’ In these datival phrases with é, the 
usage of poipa comes very close to that of Adyos, as the ‘esteem’ or 
‘account’ in which one is held. This is, to my mind, the strong 
argument for the old and simple correction of this passage by writing 
poipas as gen. sing. If éy ovdeuca polpa woeioOas and dv ovderi Aoyw rror- 
cioOa (Her. 3. 50) were convertible phrases, the phrase Adyou roveto Bas 
might have suggested poipas moveio Gos.— There is no objection to the 
blur. dat.; cp. Plat. Legg. 923 B 10 évos éxacrov xararideis dy polpais 
idrroce Sixatws, ‘justly making the interest of the individual a 
secondary consideration.’ It is the absence of & that proves potpats to 
be unsound. 

(3) The third point concerns the double pe, —assuming pndapers to 
be sound. Cp. £4 335 viv 5 év xaxots poe wreiv upapevy Soxei, | xai wy 
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(Soxety perv Spay Tt wypaivery S¢ wy) :—where I use the brackets to show 
that the first yy affects everything within them. ‘I deem it best to sail 
close-reefed, and zof to seem active without doing any hurt to my foes’: 
t.e. each uy has its separate force. 

Wecklein, however, says ‘vehementer dubito, an hutc loco pydapes 
accommodatum non sit, et ovSapcs postuletur.’ (Ars Soph. em. p. 20.) 
Accordingly he writes potpacs roetoO’ tv ov8apais, which Bellermann also 
adopts. Blaydes, too, had proposed efr’ é ovdevcs | potpa roreioe TOUS 
Ocovs, among many other conjectures. Now this, at least, seems certain, 
—that, whether ovdayds is or is not admissible, pySapis, after an impera - 
tive, is not wrong. The influence of the imperative normally changes 
ov to py, even when the negative does not properly belong to the 
imperative verb: cp. n. on 78. If the Greeks could say (¢.g.) 9 2ot- 
eiabe tous Jeovs ev ovderi Aoyw, it would be because év ovdert Aoyw was 
felt as simply equivalent to an adjective like arizovs. I have not yet 
succeeded in finding any instance of such an ov after zy with the imper.: 
and Wecklein does not produce any. 


(4) Coming now to particular conjectures, I may say, first, that all 
seem to me improbable which disturb rovs Ocovs, since both the case 
and the place are strongly confirmed by the @covs which precedes. A 
different case, such as tov Geo, would weaken the effect of the 
repetition. Cp. Ph. 992 Oeovs mpoteivuy rots Oeovs wevdeis ibys. 
Hence rav Gedy | potpay, poipas, or wpay (Brunck) seems unlikely. 
The fault lies somewhere in the three words, polpats roeiobe pySapes. 
Against év pndauais (or éy ovdapais) is the fact that these Ionic adjec- 
tives occur nowhere else in Attic (except, of course, in the adverbial 
forms); while Her. almost invariably restricts his use of them to the 
masc. plur. (as ovdapot, ‘no set of men,’ etc.),—the fem. pl ovdauas in 
4. 114 being a rare exception. This objection, however, is not decisive 
for poetry. As the result of this discussion, I should be disposed to 
place in the following order the corrections which appear least im- 
probable: 1. pe abe (gen. sing.)—2. sovtet’ duolpovs pnSapes (cp. Ant. 
1071 dpowpoy.. 3. routod’ ly coq pndapes. (Suidas quotes from 
Aelian, ra Gein @ éy an euig wpa TiWerOar.)—4. potpars moetod” dy pee 
I am not aware that (2) or (3) has yet been proposed. 


424 js viv txovra: xdwavalpowras Sépv. English idiom requires,—‘ to 
which they are now setting their hands, and in whsch they are uplifting 
the spear.’ But in Greek xazavaipovra Sopu is an independent sen- 
tence, co-ordinated with the relative clause 7s viv €xovra::—‘to which 
they are setting their hands,—and they are uplifting the spear (in it).’ 
This idiom is clearly seen in those passages where a demonstrative 
pronoun occurs in a sentence which follows a relative clause. 
E.g., Thuc. 2. 34 riBéacw ovv és To Snpociov ona, & tory éri row 
xaddiorov Tpoagreiou THs wodews, Kai dei & avre (not, cai dv @ det] Oa- 
Tove Tous éx TwV roheuwy : where we should have said,—‘which is 
in the fairest suburb, and é which they bury,’ etc. So Thuc. 2. 4 dowix- 
tovow és otxnpa neyo, & iv rov reixous, xai ai rAnoiov Pipa avewypévas 
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éruxuv avrov (not, Kat ov, etc}. Cp. Thue. 1. 42 § I (dy...xal aura): 
2.74§ 3 (& 7..-xai avrjv): 3. 51 § 1 (9 xeiras...éxpavro 58 avrg), etc. 
When ie demonstrative pronoun would be in the nominative case, 
it is usually omitted in Greek (unless some special emphasis is re- 
quired) ; and then the true construction is less obvious, because (to us) 
it is then so natural to supply | the relative pron. in the nomin. : eg. Thuc. 
I. 10 (cixos éort) vopitey.. HV orpareiay _exeiny _MeyioTny pev yevéoGas 
TwY TPO auris,.. H ‘Opajpou au woujoe « Tt xe” Kavrauda musTevey, Me 
(se. orpareiay) cixos éxi ro peiLoy péy wowyryv ovta Kocpnoas, Opus 
paiverat xai ovTws dvSceorépa. The subject to gaiveras is not ; 
supplied from Hy: it would, if expressed, be avry. Plat. Rep. 533 D 
(réxvais) Gs érwrypas pey woAhaxis ™poo ciropey Sua ro os, Scovrac 88 
ovoparos adAov (subject avra, not ai supplied from ds). Often, as in 
v. 424, the demonstrative pron. is omitted even when it would have 
been in a case other than the nomin. : as in /7. 3. 234 voy 8 addovs 
pev mavras opw... | ovs Kev eb yvoiny cal tT ovvopa pvOnoainny (sc. avrwv). 
A plurality of relative clauses (with the relat. pron. repeated) was, 
of course, as permissible in Greek as it is in English ; but the prevalent 
Greek usage, to which this note refers, illustrates the Greek preference 
of parataxis to hypotaxis. 


436 ovdeis ipwr’ ls rév8" Epaiver’ ape\cr.—The MS. genitive dpwros 
rovde could be explained only as an extraordinarily bold genitive of 
connection: ‘No one was found to help me zn” regard fo this desire.’ 
For evidently we could not make it partitive: ‘No one was found to 
aid any part of this desire.’ But if extant Greek literature offers any 
true parallel to such a genitive of connection as this, I cannot find it. 
Thue. 1. 36 says of Corcyra, xadws rapa mio Keira, it is well placed zx 
regard to (for) a  Coasting-voyage : again 3.92 Tow mpos "AGyvaious woXe- 
prov caus avrois éSoxet y wodis xaOioracbas...rHs Te dri Opaayns wapodov 
xXenoipws av. But the genitives there are immediately connected with 
the adverbs (xaAws, xpyoipws) which they define. A gen. with wpa 
would be very different. 

Other explanations have been attempted. (1) Wunder, followed 
by Jelf (Gr. § 436 a) and others, regards the gen. as depending on 
wpedcv viewed as a subst.; ‘No helper of this desire was found.’ This 
is not Greek. The Greeks could say 9 Texovca twos (Eur. Adc. 167), 
ol xpooyjKovrés Twos, 6 cuvapxey Tivos, etc., where the participle, with 
the article, expressed a familiar relationship ; but it is evident that such 
phrases are of a distinct class. Even if we could find such a phrase as 
ovdeis Hv xparrwv rov épyov, it would not be parallel, since the gen. 
could there be partitive. For a real parallel we want something like 
ovdeis Fv giiay tov ayvdpos, which never was, or could be, written. 
(2) Others compare the passive in Antiphon or. § § 17 py whercioba 
Toise Tou vOuOU, ‘not to profit by this law.’ So, too, Plut Mor. 91 F 
ov peTpiws dv tis wdedrotro ruv wadav rovrev. In these passages, the’ 

pass. wpeAoipai rivos, ‘I profit by a thing,’ has the construction of verbs 
of af sharing or enjoying, like peréxw, axodave, ovivayai twos (Kriiger 1. 
47. 15). But we could not apply the same construction to the active, 
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and say udpeda Teva twos, ‘I cause a person to profit by a thing,’ any 
more than ovivnpé rwa revos. The scholiast, indeed, paraphrases, TOUTOU 
Tov épwros ovdeis pe Croce: awoAavoa:. But this is to cut the knot. He 
was puzzled by the genitive, and seized on aroAavoa: as a shift to make 
it seem natural. (3) Hermann says: ‘ épwros roide weAay est adéAnpa 
TOUdE TOU EpwTos mapéxwy.' Liddell and Scott appear to follow him, for 
they tell us that wera ‘ may be resolved into wpéercay wapéxwy, 
lending help towards this desire.’ Almost any construction might be 
explained by a process of this nature: as if THs wevias evepyerav could 
be resolved into ris wevias evepyeciav wapéxwy, OF ypapparucns diddoxwv 
into THs ypapparinys ddacKxadiay Trapexwv. 

The notion, ‘I benefit a person iz regard | toa. thing,’ was | regularly 
expressed by wpeAw Tiva as rs, as Thuc. 4. 75 oi hevyovres...TOUs.. -Hedo- 
wrovvyncious - és ta vautixa (cp. Xen. Afem. 1. 6. 14), OF mpos Te 
(Afem. 2. 4. 1, Cyr. 2. 1. 25). Few changes | could be easier, from a 
palaeographic point of view, than that of épwr' és into épuros : and the 
change of rovd' into rovd (very easy in itself) would follow. The 
emendation of Pappageorgius, épwr’ és rovd, is thus (in my opinion) as 
nearly certain as any correction of the kind can be. It is in every way 
better than Herwerden’s épavra rovd' '. 


504 xpijera. This is the mode of writing which finds most favour 
in recent edd. (as those of Nauck and Wecklein). It implies that xp7 
and éorat have completely coalesced, as xpy and 7 av in xpyv (‘synaloe- 
pha’ proper). Others write xpqorat (crasis), or xpy ‘orate (aphaeresis). 

The other passages in which Xpyoras is found are: ~{1) Soph. fr. 
539 (quoted by the schol. here), Xpyoras Sé 0 &vOe&d aifis. (11) Ar. 
" Ayjpyias 6 (= fr. 329) ddAa TUS ; XpHO TAL moeiy; (iil) Atlee Ajjpo 8 
70 8 Gvoud por xareure ri oe xpHorat Kade. In (ii) and (iil) Suidas, s. a. 
xey, reads xpyoGa:: but clearly the verb must be in the indic. mood. 
A fourth passage is commonly cited, Phrynichus Movoa: 4 xav ofvBadw 
Xpijorat tpeis Xouixas bu dheipuw ; but there the mss. have xp7aGat, a 
Xpyora. is merely a conjecture. In such a mutilated fragment, we 
cannot be sure that xpjoda: is not right: it may have depended on a 
verb now lost. 

According to H. L. Ahrens (De crast ef aphaerest, p. 6), et was 

originally a subst., of the same meaning as the Homeric xpeuw, xed. 
When xp7 seems to be a pres. ind., there is really an ellipse of éori: 
the subjunctive xp7 = xpe7 9: xpein = xpy cin : Xpiv = xP? "Vv (éxeqy being 
a formation on false analogy): xpyvat= xpy elvas, Xpewy = = xpy ov. The 
fact which gives strength to this theory is that xp7, if a verb, would be 
anomalous in form. Such a third sing., without a personal ending, has 
no parallel except the doubtful ¢7, said by Apollonius to stand for ¢yvi, 
in Anacreon fr. 41 (Bergk). And, even if there gy stood for ¢yoi, the 


1 After this had been written, I received, through the author's kindness, an able 
essay on ‘The Genitive Case in Sophokles,’ by Dr Thomas D. Goodell, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association (1884). He justly regards 
the gen. here as suspicious (p. 28), and leaves it out of account, 
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accent of xpq is not justified. (G. Curtius, Gk. Verb, p. 100 Eng. tr.) 
The forms xpyv and yxpeuwy, if treated as simply verbal, present further 
difficulties. In Eur. Hee. 260, xorepa ro ypyv of’ bryyay avOpwro- 
ofayety; Porson, following Eustathius, took ro ypyv as=ro yxpyvas. 
But it is doubtful whether the true reading is not ro xpy (cp. Nauck, 
Stud. Eur. 1. p. 7): and the same doubt applies to Eur. &. F: 828 ro 
xenv (‘destiny’) uv éféowLev. As ro xpy could not there mean, ‘the 
word yxp7,’ it would show a consciousness that xp7 was properly a noun. 

To sum up, then :—the general view of Ahrens concerning xpy ex- 
plains so much that it has at least a high degree of probability. At the 
same time, the evidence for the particular form yxpjora: is somewhat 
meagre and unsatisfactory,—as compared with that for xpzy, etc.; and 
xpyoe: seems at any rate to have been an alternative form. I do not 
now feel warranted in removing xpyora from the text; but neither do 
I feel confident that it 1s right. 


540 The Mss. give: Sdpov 6 payror’ éyw raXaxdpdios | drwpeAnca wodAews 
é£eAéoGar.—(1) The scholiast’s view is simply that érwdéAnoa is used 
instead of whedrov. Such laxity of comment tis not rare in the scholia, 
but the confusion which it supposes is altogether inconceivable for an 
Attic writer of the age of Sophocles. Though the verbs had a radical 
element in common, odeAw, ‘I owe,’ and érugeAdw, ‘I succour,’ were 
utterly distinct in meaning. py whedov eeAéoGaz could express a wish 
only because it meant literally, ‘/ ought not to have received,’ etc. 
(z) Hermann: ‘Accepi donum, quod ego ut nunquam a civitate 
debuerim accipere, ei profui’: z.e. ‘a gift (Iocasta), which, by my services 
(to the city), I had merited not to have received from it.’ But 
érupéAnoa thy ToAw wore pyrore éeAdaGar Supov would be very strangely 
and obscurely said, if the sense were, ‘I benefited the city, so as (#0 de 
deserving) not to receive such a gift.’ The difficulty is to supply the 
notion which I place in brackets. (3) Campbell: ‘I received a gift, 
which would that I, the much-enduring one, had never so benefited the 
state as to receive from her the privilege of choosing.’ The italics, 
which are mine, indicate the difficulty. This version assumes that p7 
éxwdéAnoa could stand for py aerov érwpeAjou, ‘would that I had not 
succoured.’ 

Madvig conjectured trepedAnea in the sense of wdedov, ‘owed,’ 
‘ought’ Thuc. 8. 5 ddpous...ovs...dwwpeiAnos, ‘tribute-monies which he 
owed (to the Persian King) # addition’ (to those which he had rendered). 
But the éri has no force here, and the rare compound is decidedly 
prosaic; it also gives a long syllable where we need a short. Badham’s 
emendation, érudeAjoas wodw Sof’ éAédoGas, is admirably ingenious ; 
for if, in the letters OZEAEX@AI, the O had once become E (making 
ééeAéoGa), then it is quite conceivable that IOAINEA should have been 
amended to HOAEOS. Nor can it be objected that éAéoGa: must mean 
‘to choose.’ Cp. Ph. 365 radAa piv wdpeoti oo | warp eAdoOar (not 
‘choose,’ but ‘take’): Zr. 162 A€xous EXdoGar arjow. (For the aor. 
infin., without ay, after &ofa, cp. Xen. Ages. 7. 6 yAmfoy ideiv td racy7.) 
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The remedy which I suggest consists simply in reading érweAnvas, 
without further change, and taking éeAdo@a: as an absol. inf. expressing 
a wish. Dr Wecklein has objected (Phélologische Rundschau, 1886, 
p- 385) that, when the inf. is so used, the subject stands in the accus. 
(not nomin.) when it refers to the 1st or 3rd pers., as in Aesch. 7%. 253 
Oeoi roXtrat, un pe SovAcias rvyetv. Certainly this was the more frequent 
construction ; perhaps because the mind so naturally supplied 40s or 
ddrw. Cp. Anthol. 9. 408 «te pe wavrotoow én wialerGar ayras, | 7 
Anrot ornvat patay aAwouévy. All that I maintain is that the constr. with 
the nomin. was also permissible ; and this, I venture to think, is clearly 
proved by the examples which I have given. With regard to the first 
of these, Aesch. Cho. 363 ff. (uyd’...0f xravovres...daujvac), Dr Wecklein 
says (the italics are mine), ‘Eine Ausnahme macht Cho. 366 (oi xravov- 
tes) nur deshalb, weil es sich an dite ewette Person anschliesst,’—2.¢., 
because it closely follows yd vro Tpwias | reixers POipevos, warep, | ... 
reOap0a. But, if a fixed rule required the acc. in reference to the 3rd 
person, an ‘exception’ to that rule cannot be explained by the mere 
neighbourhood of another subject referring to the 2nd person, and 
having a separate inf. of its own. Nor is there any apparent reason why 
the construction of nomin. and inf. (of zis) should be conceded to the 
2nd person, if it is denied to the rst and 3rd. As to my other example— 
Od. 24. 376, where an absol. inf. of wish has a subject in the nomin. 
referring to the 1st person—it is not sufficiently disposed of by saying 
(a) that at yap precedes the inf., and (4) that the example occurs in 
Homeric Greek. What it proves is that the Homeric poet could say at 
yap Totos wv apvvev, instead of at yap wHeAoy rotos ewv autveyv. Now, 
this abbreviated form of expression appears so natural that, when we 
find it permitted by the genius of the language at one period (the Ho- 
meric), we may reasonably infer that it was permitted at other periods 
also ; especially when we find such an Attic example of it as Aesch. Cho. 
363 ff. And, if such a construction was possible in a wish introduced 
by «2 yap, it must have been equally possible in one introduced by ,7, 
as py wdedrov woujoo was the negative form corresponding to yap 
wpedov worjyoar. Ph. 970 pyror whedov Newey | rHv Zxvpov. Cp. 77. 
997 By pywor éyw xpocwdely o rdAas | adeAov cocors. | 


866 os pr, © xdxurre, Prrdv Sup’ dwroormdcas | pos Oppacw ros epoca 
eéoixae Big. The word yAcv here can mean nothing but ‘defenceless.’ 
‘ Having plucked away my defenceless eye’ means ‘having carried off 
my helpless daughter.’ opupua, or cfGadpos, was often said in the fig. 
sense of ‘darling’ (‘the apple of mine eye’), but here of course there is 
a direct allusion to the blind man’s seeing by his daughter’s eyes (34), 
and this is developed by the next words, zpos oppacw rots xpocber. 

Others have taken yurov oupa to mean :—(r) ‘such sight as was left 
to me’: so Whitelaw very ingeniously renders, ‘who, when my eyes were 
out, | Zhese poor remains of sight has plucked away.’ (2) ‘A mere eye,’— 
the daughter who was only my guide, and could not be my defender. 

I think that both these versions involve a confusion between the 
proper sense of Ads and a special use of its ordinary English equiva- 
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lent, ‘bare.’ yros means (tr) ‘bare,’ as a treeless country is so, xwpa 
Yry. Ant. 426 yrov...véxvy, the corpse when the dust has been swept 
off it. (2) With ref. to a fighting man’s equipment, ‘bare’ of heavy 
armour, merely light-armed: as Az. 1123 «dy yros dpxérait coi Y 
ariopévy, (3) Then fig., ‘without protection,’ as O. C. 1029 ov 
roy ovd doxevov, ‘not without allies or resources.’ /%. 953 WeAds, ovx 
éxav tpodyy (Philoctetes robbed of his bow), ‘defenceless, with no 
means of support.’ (4) In a number of special phrases ypAds expressed 
the absence of some possible or usual adjunct, which the mind could easily 
supply : 6g. YiAn povouy, instrumental music, without the voice: yay 
woinots, poetry without music: yAov véwp, water alone (without wine). 
But if we wished to translate, ‘bare existence is a pleasure,’ it would not 
be Greek to say yAn fwy répra, any more than to Tender, ‘he barely 
escaped,’ by prs érwOn: we should rather say, avro ro (nv, —ayarnras 
doray. | So yrrov oppo could not mean, ‘that which barely enables me 
to see,’ ‘my last poor eye,’ etc. The word oppa being poetical and 
figurative here, yAov means ‘ defenceless.’ But if, in prose, we met 
with this statement, xairep ytpwy wv, Wrois oppacw avayryvwoxa, it 
would mean that the speaker did not use spectacles. 

The text I hold to be sound, though I may remark that, with yeAoy 
ovr axooracey and éfevxet, we should obtain a sense better fitted to 
this point in the action,—Creon having just threatened to carry off 
Ocdipus as well as the maidens:—‘ who boastest that thou wilt carry me 
off, defenceless as I am, in addition to those who before were mine 
eyes.’ 


885 f. wépay | wepdo’ ofde &}.—In classical Greek the difference 
between wpa and wipay is usually well-marked. 

wpa means: 1. As preposition with gen., ‘~% some point beyond,’ 
ultra: tovrov wépa py wrpoBaivew (Arist. Fol. 6. 4.17), wépa Sixys (Aesch. 
P. V. 30). 2. As adverb, ‘further,’ in relation to place, time, or 
degree. 


wipav means: (. YAs preposition with gen., usually ‘o2 the other vs 
of, trans ; wovrov wéipay Tpapeicay (Aesch. Ag. 1200): more caer 


the other side of,’ still ¢vans, mépav movToU xwpd (Ant. 335). SAS 
adverb, usually ‘on the other side,’ roAAwy ovrwy wépay (on the opposite 
bank of the river, Xen. A”, 2. 4. 20): more rarely, ‘fo the other side,’ 
as here, and Xen. An. 7. 2. 2 daByvar wépay...eis ryv “Aciay. 

wipa never usurps, either as prep. or as adv., the stationary sense of 
wipav. But when wépay implies mofion, the distinction between it and ' 
wépa, though real, is naturally not always so obvious. In Eur. Ale. 585 
atpay | Baivovo’ Darév is anomalous. It ought to mean, ‘going to the 
other side of the firs,’ as if they formed a dividing barrier, like sea or 
river. But the sense is merely, ‘going beyond them,’ &¢. advancing from 
their covert; and we ought probably to read wipa. 


964 f. Geois ydp jv ovrw prov 
rdy’ dv te prvlovew els yévos maAat. 


In my commentary on O. 7: 523 (1st ed.), GAA’ 7AGe pew Sy rotro rowve- 
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Sos tdx’ av | opyz Bache, I explained FAbe...dy as bearing its usual 
sense, ‘would have come; and took rdéya separately, as ‘perhaps.’ ‘This 
taunt would have come under stress, perchance, of anger,’ would thus be a 
softened way of saying, ‘probably came.’ A similar explanation of our 
passage here, joining dv with 4 and taking rdxa separately, would give: — 
‘For such would perhaps have been (%.¢. ‘ probably was’) the pleasure of 
the gods, wroth against the race from of old.’ 

‘This view is open, however, to an objection which was well pointed 
out by Professor Butcher in the Fortnightly Review for June, 1884 
(p. 804). If 7A#ev av, 7v ay are treated as conditional statements of the 
ordinary kind, then they imply the thought, ‘but it did of come’; ‘but 
it was not.’ Prof. Butcher’s view is that av belongs, indeed, to the verb, 
but here, as in some other instances which he quotes, cannot be brought 
under the head of the unfulfilled condition. Mr Whitelaw’s view is that 
av ‘does not affect the meaning of the verb,’ and that the expression is 
‘abbreviated’: and he, too, brings instances. 


I think that we have to distinguish three classes of examples. 


1. Along with a simple statement of fact, made by a verb in the 
indicative mood, we sometimes have an intimation of doubt as to the 
mode in which that fact occurred, or as to its cause. The second of 
two alternatives is then introduced by rdy’ dy & with a participle. Thuc. 
6. 2 Sexedoi 5 e€ "Iradias S4Bynoay és SixeAlav, pevyovres “Omuxas, (1) as pey 
eixos Kai A€yeras, eri oxeduwdv, THPHOAYTES TOY TOPOUOY KaTWYTOS TOD avEeuou, 
(2) tdxa dv 8 nai aAAws tws torheioavres. Now here the elliptical or 
‘abbreviated’ nature of the expression is perfectly clear. First we have 
the simple statement SéByoay. About that fact there is no sort of doubt. 
Then, in the second conjecture as to 4ow the fact happened, we have to 
supply SaBatey with rdéxa dv 8: ‘or perhaps (they would cross) by some 
other means of passage.’ Exactly similar is Plat. Phaedr. 265 B, except 
that the indicative verb happens to stand last: (1) tows yey dAnOods twos 
épamropevor, (2) taxa 8 dv Kai adAAowe wapadepspevor,...uubixdy twa Dyvoy 
mporeratcanev: where with taxa 8’ dv we have to supply rpooraicatper. 

Here, then, we have proof that ray’ dv could be used with an ellipse 
of the optative verb. 


2. Ina second class of examples there is still, as in the former, a 
simple statement of fact. But the added conjecture no longer concerns 
alternative modes or causes. It suggests only one mode or cause. There- 
fore we have not rdy’ dv &, but merely rdy’ dy. And hence the elliptical 
origin of the phrase is obscured, since dy might grammatically belong to 
the indicative verb; whereas, if an optative verb is to be supplied, we 
must also supply 8 In other words, rd’ dy has become, in syntax, 
simply taxa, ‘perhaps.’ dy, as such, affects neither verb nor participle. 

So in Plat. Phaedr. 256 C dav Sé 5y dairy hoprixwrépa re al apiroorghe 
diroripw Sé xpyowvrat, tax’ dv rou vy péOas...ryv tro trav wo\Aav paxa- 
piorny aipeow ddérny, etc. Here cirérny is a simple statement of fact 
(gnomic aor.): tdy’ &=simply ‘perhaps,’ ay having no effect on the 
verb. In order to illustrate the vvigiz of the av, we must expand thus :— 
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eldéryy, taxa § dy ey péBas (EAdncev). So in O. TZ: 523 HAOe...1ay adv 
BacOé& may be regarded as shrunken from 7AGe, taxa 5 dy (Go) 
Buacbev: and here, jv...pidAov ray’ av...uyviovew, from qv pidoy, taxa 8’ 
dy (<in) dirov pyviovew. 


3. In a third class of examples a conjecture as to past yact 1S ex- 
pressed by dy (without raya) with the aor. or imperf. indicative. Od. 4. 
546 f., quoted by Butcher, is a clear example (since no difference be- 
tween av and the Epic xev there comes into account) :— 

7 yap pay Cwov ye xixyoeas 7 Kev ’Opéorys 

urevey Uropbauevos’ av Sé xev tadou avriBoAncas: 
‘for either thou shalt find Aegisthus yet alive, or, # say be, Orestes toas 
beforehand and slew him; and so thou mayest chance upon his funeral 
feast.’ Here it is plain that «ev qualifies xretvev, and that no e//ipse can 
be supposed, as in the examples with ray’ ay. 

Cp. Soph. Pil. 572 zpos xotov &v rovd’ atros ovdvecevs trha; Here 
Dobree’s aé for dv has been adopted by Dindorf: Dissen conjectured 
ow. If, however, dy is genuine, then two explanations are possible. (a) 
éria ay may mean, ‘presumably sailed, as xe xrevey above meant, 
‘probably slew. (b) We might take Whitelaw’s view, that the expression 
is abbreviated : i.¢.= motos dv «in 65<, xpos dv GrAa; This amounts to 
saying that «pos rotov ay rovd is short for pos wotov av (dvra) rovd. I 
leave aside Aesch. Ag. 1252 4 xdpr ap dy wapecxoras xpnopav duay, 
the discussion of which would carry us too far; merely remarking that, 
if avy were sound there, it would confirm view (a) of PA. 572. 

We are on firmer ground when we turn to the #erative aor. or impf. 
indic. with avy. In such a case as Thue. 7. 71 ef wey trwes Dorey wy Tous 
operépous érixparotvras, dvedponoay...dv,—‘if they saw any of their own 
side prevailing, they were always encouraged,’—it is just as clear as in Od. 
4- §46 that the aor. indic. with dy cannot be brought under the head of 
the ‘unfulfilled condition.’ The question raised by this ‘iterative’ use and 
the rare ‘conjecturing’ use in Od. 4. 546 is really this:—Has not our 
way of translating &y with aor. or impf. indic. led us to form too narrow 
a conception of the way in which the Greek idiom was used? When, 
ég., we translate el érecev, awéfavey ay, ‘if he had fallen, he would have 
died,’ we provide an equivalent for ay with the aor. indic. which is not 
available in cases of the ‘iterative’ or the ‘conjecturing’ use. Suppose, 
however, that we treat dv as what, in fact, it is,—a separate word which 
qualifies the statement of fact, awrdavey, by introducing the notion of 
mere probability or contingency. ‘If he fell, on that hypothesis (av) he 
died.’ Then we see how this use, though in practice commonly re- 
stricted to the ‘unfulfilled condition,’ is large enough to include cw 
xreivey, ‘he probably slew,’ and avefdponcay av, ‘in that case they took 
courage.’ 

Hence 7 ray’ av in O. C. 964 f., and #AGe ray’ av in O. TZ: 523, 
might be so explained that é&v should qualify the verb. But, if we 
ask what was the actual history of the idiom, we find that there is 
clear ground for distinguishing the examples with simple dw from those 
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with rx’ dv. The former are covered by the inherent powers of dy. 
The latter had their origin in an ellipse. 


1054 f. &6" otpac rov éypepaxav | Onaga xat ras Suorddovs x.r.A.—The 
main source of difficulty has been the existence of the variant dpaBdray 
for éypepdyav. This has suggested the view that both are genuine, and 
that the words Onoda nal are spurious. My own impression is rather 
that these two verses, as given above, are sound, and that the corruption 
is confined to the antistrophic words in 1068 f., xar’ auxuxrjpia padapa 
rwAwy. But how, then, is the existence of the variant épafdray to be 
explained? I can suggest what seems at least a possible account of it. 
In L, as in other mss. of the same kind, the letters ey are usually written 
in a contracted form which might sometimes be confused (especially 
before the letter p) with the contraction for ov. As for » and 8, their 
forms are frequently confused in minuscule cursive writing such as 
that of L: here, for instance, BéBaxe (v. 1052), as written in L, might 
easily be taken for néuaxe by an unpractised eye. Thus out of éypesdxay 
might have arisen, by simple errors in transcribing, ovpe8ayay, which, in 
turn, would become ovp:Bdray (a form used by Eur. in lyrics), and then 
ope Saray. But, it may be said, perhaps we ought to reverse the process, 
—eject éypeuayay, and read ovptBarav. I should reply that ‘the hill- 
traversing Theseus’ is hardly an appropriate epithet for the hero of a 
fight, the scene of which has hitherto been imagined as on the low 
shores of the Eleusinian bay (axrats, 1049). The fact of reaching them 
by the road through Aegaleos would not justify the epithet. 


1059 ff. The Chorus suggest two possible scenes for the fight 
between Creon’s men,—carrying off the maidens to Thebes,—and the 
Athenian pursuers. (1) It may take place on the shores of the Eleu- , 

. sinian bay,—near the Temple of Apollo, in the pass of Mount Aegaleos, 
or further on, in the immediate neighbourhood of Eleusis. (2) ‘ Or 
perchance they (the Thebans) will soon draw nigh to the pastures on the 
west of Oca’'s snowy rock,’ 

Our sole clue to the position of Oea consists in the statement of the 
scholiast on this passage, that Aegaleos bordered on it. The ‘snowy 
rock,’ he suggests, may be a rock on the summit of Aegaleos, which 
Istros—writing about 240 B.c. on the topography of Attica—called ‘the 
smooth rock.’ The value of the scholiast’s statement about Oea rests 
on the inference, a reasonable one from the context, that his authority 
was either Istros, or some writer of approximately the same age and 
class. The scholiast simply states the fact as to Oea’s position as if 
it were ascertained; whereas he is careful to let us know that the 
identification of the vidas wérpa with the Aca wérpa was merely 
his own conjecture. Leake, after discussing the scholium and the 
passage of Sophocles to which it relates, concludes that Oea was 
probably situated ‘on the western face’ of Aegaleos. The ‘pastures to 
the west of Oea’s snowy rock’ mean, he thinks, that part of the Thriasian 
plain which lies at the foot of Aegaleos on the west. This view has a 
double claim on our attention. It is the only one for which there is 
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ancient evidence, and in this case the evidence presumably dates from 
less than 200 years after the time of Sophocles. It is the view adopted 
by one who knew the ground so thoroughly and minutely as Leake did, 
—a man in whom the best qualities of explorer and critic were united. 

On the accompanying map‘ I have traced two dotted lines, illus- 
trating the view suggested in the commentary as to the alternative 
routes of the Thebans. (1) The first line runs from Colonus to 
the Temple of Apollo in the pass of Daphne. From that point to 
Eleusis it follows the course of the Sacred Way. From Eleusis it runs 
N.W. to Oenoe, which was near the pass of Dryoscephalae over Mt 
Cithaeron. About this first route there is no doubt, on any view. 
(2) The second dotted line diverges from the first at the point marked 
A. It goes round the N. end of Aegaleos, and comes out in ‘the 
pastures to the W. of Oea’s snowy rock,’ #.¢ in the Thriasian plain. 
It ultimately rejoins the first line at the point marked B. On this 
view, then, the two routes are alternative ways of reaching the same 
goal—Oenoe. The second route is in the line of that taken by 
Archidamus in 431 B.C., when he advanced from Oenoe to Acharmae, 
‘keeping Aegaleos on the right hand’ (Thuc. 2. 19). 

At v. 900 Theseus sends the Athenian pursuers to the dérropos odo%, 
‘in order that the maidens may not pass by.’ Creon is still on the 
stage. Theseus seems to suppose (naturally enough) that Creon’s 
guards are waiting for their master somewhere near, and hopes that the 
Athenians may be in time to arnve before them at the junction of the 
two roads. Where was this junction? On the view just stated, 
B might be the point meant. But the tone of vv. goo ff. very clearly 
suggests that the point was one which could be speedily reached. It is 
the first precaution that occurs to Theseus,—it is to be taken instantly. 
I should therefore place the dioropor ddoé at A. 

Besides the pass of Dryoscephalae, two others lead from Attica into 
Boeotia. One is at Phyle; the other, still further E., at Deceleia (see 
map). Deceleia is out of the question. But may not the pass of 
Phyle be the alternative route meant by the Chorus? Very possibly. 
This view has, however, its difficulties. It admits of two distinct 
hypotheses. 

(i) Placing the Sicropoe odof at A, we may suppose that the second 
route runs direct to Phyle. Then the nas wérpa will be the western 
end of Parnes. If ywpov is understood with rov épéomwepov (which I hold 
to be impossible), ‘the place to the west’ of the wrérpa is the pass of 
Phyle itself. Oldridos éx vouxov will have to be rendered, ‘leaving the 
pastures of the Oeatid territory’; and the ancient notice as to the 
position of Oea must be left aside. Or if «is voor is read, then Olar 
will be a second epithet of wérpas, which we cannot explain. 

(11) A compromise is suggested by Bellermann, who grants that the 
vouos is in the Thnasian plain to the W. of Aegaleos. He supposes the 
Sioromot odof to be near Zhria, and to mean (a) the road from Thria to 


1 Reduced from part of a map in Leake’s Demi of Attica, vol. 11., with the per- 
mission of the publisher, Mr John Murray. 
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Thebes, (4) a road from Thria to Eleusis) The Thebans take the 
coast-road, by the pass of Daphne. But on entering the Thriasian 
plain, they find the Athenians before them at Thria. So they turn off 
to the right (z¢. N.), and make for Phyle,—Oiaridos éx voxou, leaving 
the pastures of Oea. On this ingenious hypothesis I would make two 
remarks, (1) If the Soropoe odoé are at Thria, then the two possible 
routes imagined by Theseus for the Thebans both lead to the pass of 
Dryoscephalae near Oenoe,—as I was supposing above. And we 
should expect the alternatives contemplated by Theseus to correspond 
with the alternatives suggested by the Chorus. But, on Bellermann’s 
view, Phyle is a ¢#ird resource, not contemplated by Theseus.—(2) This 
view involves the verbal difficulties noticed under (1). 

Schneidewin imagined the vidas wérpa as near Oenoe,—suggesting 
that Mount Geraneia might be meant, and conjecturing Oiardes. This 
seems most improbable. We cannot infer, as he did, that evyovres 
indicates the second scene to be further from Colonus than the first. 

It is irrelevant to our purpose that two demes of Oty (of which one 
was also called Oa) are noticed,—one belonging to the Pandionis tnbe, 
the other to the Oeneis (Steph. Byz., Harpocr.). No one (except the 
schol. here) tells us where either Oty was. 

The aim of this note is less to advocate a theory than to define the 
conditions of a question which, if a small one in itself, is not without 
interest for students of Attic topography. With our imperfect data, no 
solution can well claim to be more than probable. 


1191 The following are the other passages in which @és has been 
regarded as indeclinable. (1) Plat. Gorg. 505 D aAX’ ovde rovs pvOous 
act peragy Olues dlvar xaradeizrew. Here there is an evident alternative 
to the supposition that Oéus is a mistake for Oéurv. act may have been 
parenthetic, and evo: an interpolation by a corrector who did not per- 
celve this. (2) Xen. Oecon. 11 § 11 was vyeias eryedg; ros THs TOU 
oaparos puopys ; was Wars dval co. ai ex ToAguov owlecPa: ; Here Hermann 
supposed, with some probability, that évriuw (cp. §8) had fallen out after 
6éuus, with which éoviy is to be supplied: ze. ‘how is it possible for you 
to retain your civic rights?’ etc. (3) Aelian Wat. Anim. 1. 60 pr yap Odues 
dlvat Tov apxovra Kai TOV TocoUTwWY Epopoy Kaxoy épyacacGa. Here Oéus, 
if not sound, must be a simple error for Ogu». (4) A fourth instance, 
usually quoted along with the rest, is of a totally different character, 
Aesch. Suppl. 335 worepa. xar’ éyOpav } ro py Oduus A€yets; The substan- 
tival ro px Oéuss is an abbreviated phrase for & py Odus eord Obviously 
one could not say ro p77 Oépev. 

It will thus be seen that the evidence for Odus instead of Ow with 
an infinitive verb is neither large nor altogether satisfactory. 


1231 The MS. reading, ris wAdyyx@y sroAupoxbos éfw, Tis ov Kapdruw 
év, has been variously interpreted,—it being assumed that ris should be | 
written in both places. (1) Hermann: ‘ What roAvpoyfos xaparos (to be 
supplied from xayarwv) ranges outside (of youth); what trouble is not 
in (youth)?’ This is substantially Campbell’s view, but he takes 
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wAayxOy as = misses its aim’ (the man’s life), and & as = ‘in life’ (not 
‘in ‘youth’) (z) Whitelaw: ‘Who wanders far to multiply vexations ?’ 
(%.¢. aore rovpoyxBos elvac.) ‘What plague is not ¢here?’ involved in the 
mere fact of being young, so that there is no need to go further to seek 
for it. (3) Dindorf: ‘Who wanders outside of many troubles?’—as if 
woAupox Gos ééw could stand for éfw rodAdv poxBuv. This is essentially 
the same view as that of the second scholium: ris ¢{w rod Todupox Jos 
elvac éxAavyOy; (4) The first scholium is ambiguous,—r¢s dv wAayxbein 
Tay wod\wy by Gav: for the writer may have meant either (a) ‘Who is 
likely to miss the many troubles?’ or (4) ‘Which of the many troubles is 
likely to miss (its mark)?’—viz., the man’s life. Besides Herwerden’s 
emendation, wAaya for rAdyyy, which I have provisionally adopted, we 
may notice two others. ( t) Hartung reads wapds for wapj, and rs 
wayyy, depending on er av: ‘When, having let youth go by, a man 
wanders out (é£w) into ee many troubles.’ This is ingenious and 
tempting. (2) Nauck (and Blaydes): ris po x6os rohumhaynros fw; 

It may be remarked that, while such phrases as <{w cut axa are 
common, the converse é{w xaxoy (éorw) in the sense of Kaxov areotiy is 
at least unusual. If ¢{w is sound, it seems slightly to strengthen the 
case for rAa-yx6n.—Reading whayd, I had thought of &js as a possibility: 
‘(when youth is past), ‘hereafter what troublous affliction, what woe, is 
not in life?’ 


1436 Alleged elision of the datival ¢ in Attic tragedy. —As to the 
epic practice there is no doubt : fl. 5. 5 dorép orwpwG: 10. 277 xalpe 
5¢ rq cpved’ "Oducevs: 16. 385 qpar oxrwpwe. The following are the sup- 
posed Attic examples. 

t. Aeschylus Pers. 850 vravruitely ihe radi repdcopa is L's 
reading : other Mss. have radi é ene. p.—waid éuov Lobeck, comparing Her. 
4. 121 of SxvOac...trnvriaLov 7 Aapeiov orpareyy. waidt zou Dindorf. 

2. Pers. 913 AéAvrat yep dpol av pawn | Tv Tuxiay doborr’ 
dordv' | if oped’, & Zed, napa per’ dvopay | trav olyopévwy | Oavarov xara 
poipa advan —doiSdve is usu. ecolsined as acc. Kara ouver, since 
AAvras quoi puuy = poBos pw xa. Cp. Soph. El. 479 trerrt pot Opdcros 

--.RAovray : Eur. Med. 814 cot 82 ovyyrapun Adyew | tad dori, wy wacxov- 
oar, ws dye, Kaxws. There is, however, another possibility. If we point 
at pwn, not at aorév, daSovr’ might be governed by xaAvpat 

3. Suppl. 7 obrw’ tf’ aizars Snundacia | yyidw ar ee 
SnunAaciay Auratus, Lobeck. bee trick eae. © ; 

4. Suppl. 987 Sopun (sic) aynuépen Bava (eae popy Oayuy 
Porson. 

5. Ag. 1235 Oiovoay “Aidov pyrép. The acc. has sometimes, but 
absurdly, hes taken for a dat. 

6. Sophocles Tr. 674 @ yap tow évéurijpa wérAov dpriws | prov, 
apyir’ olds eépov oxy. Wecklein places the comma after dpyfr’, making 
it ithe epithet of wéxdov. A much better remedy is Lobeck’s, apyys... 
WOKOS. 
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7. Euripides Ad. 1118 xai 8) xporeive Topydy’ es xaparopw.—xapa- 
tonwv Lobeck. 


8. Id. fr. 21.5 2 py ydp tore re wef 6 rrovews | S8eo.—reyn 
wAovotos Erfurdt. 


1491 f£ The ms. text here is :-— 
ia wat, Bab, Bae’, air axpay 
extyvadov évadiy 
Tog edawvirg beg Tuyxavas | 
BovOvrev écriay ayiLwv ixod (mis-accented {xov). 
The corresponding verses of the strophe are 1477 ff. :— 
do, éa* iSov par’ atfis audiorara 
Scampicros oroBos. 
aos, @ Saipey, tAaos, « Tt ye 
parépe tvyxaves dgeyyis dépwv. 
Each verse is a dochmiac dimeter, of which the ground-form is 
vimnela-,ell--~ |=all 
An irrational syllable (a long treated as a short, and marked >) is 
occasionally substituted for a short; and any one of the long syllables 
can be resolved into two short. (See the scansion of these verses in 
the Metrical Analysis.) The variety of forms thus admitted by the 
dochmiac increases the difficulty of correcting the antistrophe here with 
any degree of certainty. Two preliminary points must first be noticed. 
(x) On any view, it is necessary to read té fwice, and not once only, 
in 1491. (2) Schmidt deletes the second ta in 1477. If this is done, 
then in 1491 lw iw, rat, Bat, Bab’, cir’ dxpay satisfies the metre. If, on 
the other hand, the double ta is kept in 1477, then there is a defect of 
w—after axpav. Though certainty is impossible, I think it more probable 
that Schmidt's deletion of the second %& is right. The treatment of 
such exclamations in our Mss. constantly evinces much laxity and con- 
fusion. This is, however, a point of secondary moment. It does not 
affect the main lines on which the passage is to be treated. Few pas- 
sages in Sophocles have provoked more difference of opinion, or have 
been handled with greater boldness. Before giving some of the chief 
remedies proposed by others, I will state my own view. I have come 
to it after long thought, and after trying many other resources. But I 
must say at once that it is only tentative and provisional. Its recom- 
mendations to me are that (a) it involves the least departure from the 
MS. tradition: (64) it satisfies metre: (c) it makes good sense. 
I read :-— 
ld io, wat, Fahy Ba8’, dr’ dxpa 
mepl yoad’ évadip 
ToceSuvitp Begs Teyxavas 
BovOvrov éoriav ayiLwy, ixod. 
‘Thus the only change is that of dxpay | éri yiadoy into axpa | wepi yoaN’, 
and the omission of a in L’s Tlovedawviy, (Hocedwviw, sic, happens to 
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occur in the Vat. ms., but that is of small consequence.) Wecklein, 
who, as we shall see, reads the passage quite differently, says in his note, 
‘Die Lesart is fehlerhaft und unverstandlich...eher kénnte man wepi 

yada mwerpay verstehen.’ My wepi yiad’ had, however, occurred to. me 
independently, and was suggested by three distinct but converging 
considerations. (1) If 1491 is metrically complete, how are we to ex- | 
plain the fem. dxpay? It is at least possible that it originally came from 
axpa, the last letter having been tacked on through some corruption. 
(2) éreyvadov évadiy is too long for the dochmiac dimeter by one short 
syllable : but, in the tradition which L represents, évadiy formed the end 
of this verse; and it is metrically suitable to that place. (3) A confu- 
sion of éri with wepi actually occurs in L, in the schol. on AZ. 32, rotov- 
Tov yap oupPaiver éwi rovs iyvevras, where G (cod. Abbat. 152, in the 
Laurentian Library, dated 1282 a.p.) has the true wept The source of 


the error ‘here probably was that w (epc) was mistaken for e (éri). Here, 
it may have been either the same, or else connected with the change of 
axpa into dxpay, which itself may have followed that of yiad’ into yiador: 
for the genders of rare poetical words were not always familiar to the 
later transcribers. : 

The cardinal point in my view of the passage is the word tvyyxdvas 
in 1493. Many recent critics have either shifted it to another verse, 
or else treated it as a gloss on some other word. But does it not bear 
the strongest marks both of being genuine and of being rightly placed 
where the ss. place it? For (a) it exactly suits the sense, going with 
ayilwy: (d) it corresponds with ef r: yg at the end of the corresponding 
dochmiac in the strophe (1480). Its evident genuineness seems to me 
the very sheet-anchor of sound criticism in this passage. If once it is 
removed or changed, then the whole passage must be conjecturally 
reconstructed. 

I said above that, before adopting my present view of this passage, 
I had tried other resources. If the Ms. émyvadtov were assumed sound, 
then we might suppose the loss after it of a participle in the sense, 
‘having gone to’: as 

air’ dxpov 

éxt yvadoyr < dri Bas >: 
but then é&adip Llovedawvip Oa3 tvyydves must be curtailed. Such 
abridgment might proceed on the view that Tlocvadawviw Oe was either 
(a) an expansion, or (4) a mere gloss, which had supplanted a descriptive 
epithet: eg. (a) varity Moreaddou rvyxavas: or (5) évadiy yarasyp rvyxa- 
ves,—the first syllable of yoadye being irrational (cp. Rhythmic and 
Metric p. 77): oF tvarip xSoves piram trvyxdves. 

If the double & be kept in 1491, requiring v — to be supplied here, 
then «fr axpay <-rerpay > would serve, either with wepi yveN’ or with éxi 
yeadov. Lastly, as to er’. A change to dy (T for T) is tempting: but 
a’ can be defended :—‘ Come, come,...o7 éf thou art sacrificing, then 
leave the altar.’ They assume, of course, that Theseus is hard by: but 
they are not sure whether he is, or is not, occupied. 


19—2 
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I once thought that dxpav concealed dypav or dypav, and tried to get 
this general sense: ‘if thou art making a thank-offering for the capture 
of the maidens.’ But I could make nothing of érryadov which had 
sufficient palaeographic probability to be worth recording here. 

It remains to exhibit the conjectures of some other critics :— 

(1) Hermann (1841): 

iw, iw wal, wpoBab:, Ba’, <r’ axpay 
éxcyvadov évaXi- 
@ Tloodwrip Oep rvyxavas... 

He thus makes éryvaXoy an adjective. 

(2) Dindorf: 

id, ted rat, BAH, Bal’, v-+—U— cir’ dxpov éxi yuarov wadiw TMocedac- 
vin Jeo etc. 

He thinks, with Reiske, that after Ba& some syllables have been lost, 
containing the alternative to which eir’ answered. Of these lost syllables, 
the last two were xvupes, on which the Ms. rvyydvas in 1493 was a gloss. 


(3) Bellermann develops this view by wnting— 


bed, id Tat, Bah, Ba, <«ir’ aypots xuptis>, 
ir axpov ért yvadov 
évadiy Tlovedaoviw Ged. 
With dxpov éri yvadov he understands a participle in the sense of 
é\Gwv. In his aaa he suggests «f’ axpay éx 7 | yuadov évariy | 
Llocedaviw Gep trvyxavecs.. 


(4) Wecklein : 
la ba, 
wat, Bai, Bal, ér’ «i trvyyavas éxi yiadov dxpay 
evadiw LLovedaovin beg. 
The idea of motion which éri ywadov dxpay involves has then to be 
evolved from rvyxaves ayitur. 
(5) Nauck for etr’ dxpay | éri yiadoy conjectures e merpay | et 
yvadov <éuores>, and suspects Berean as a gloss. 


(6) Heinrich Schmidt reads etr " dxpov | drt ydadov <porcs> | éva- 
Aiw Tlovedaoviw Gea, and ejects rvyxdves altogether. 


1561 L gives prt’ Grurovw (sic) pir’ éxt Bapvaye. The words of 
the antistrophe with which these ought to tally are (1572) addparoy 
vAaxa wap ‘Aida. (1) Seidler omitted the first pyr’, reading éri move. 
Then Bapvaxe = =map ‘Aig. But the correspondence is not exact, since 
pyr éri = puAaxa, Dindorf follows Seidler, but writes éxcrove. (2) Bel- 
lermann adds rov before ¢vAaxa: then we have: 


eri wdvw por éxri Bapvayet 
=dSduarov <rév> gvAaxa rap’ “Ada. 
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(3) Gleditsch : 


py “wirova, py ‘xt Bapvaye 
=adaparoy tAaxa wap’ Aida. 


The form vAagé does not occur. 


1676 iSovre xai rafovca.—We may note these four points. (1) In 
participles belonging to the 3rd declens. the masc. form of the dual is 
frequently used as fem.; Plat. Phaedr. 237 D duo rwé éorov idea dpxovre 
xaiayovre. So //. 8. 455 zAnyévre: Hes. Op. 199 mpoduxovr’: Soph. ZZ. 
980 apadyoarre, 1003 mpaocovre: Eur. Alc. go2 duaBavre, Hipp. 387 
éxovre: Ar. Eccl. 1087 éAxovre. Kriiger (11. § 44. 2. 2) regards this use 
as confined to poetry, accounting for the examples in the Phacdrus (/.c.) 
by the poetical tone; but this seems most improbable. (2) Rather, as 
Bellermann says, it is the properly few. form, such as wafovoa, which is 
actually rare in the extant literature, though it was unquestionably used. 
He and others cite an inscription of 398 Bc. (C. J. A. 1. 652, 45) Svo 
oppayide AULGivw xpvoow txovoa tov SarvAcov: where, however, Meis- 
terhans (Gram. Att. Inschr.) holds that the context favours tyovea, A 
grammanian in Bekker Azecd. 367. 33 cites from the comic poet Her- 
mippus axoAovGotvre avri rod axoAovdovaa duxws: Kal yap Kéxpnvrat 
Tais apvevixais avti GyAvKav rodAaxis. This writer, then, regarded the 
form in -ovea as normal; that, however, proves nothing as to the prac- 
tice of the classical age. (3) Brunck’s waéévre, which Cobet and Din- 
dorf also approve, commends itself at first sight. Euphony does not 
suffer more than in deioavres } orépfavres (O. TZ. 11), rot Bavros 7 rod 
oravros (4%. 1237), and a hundred more instances. (4) If, however, 
wafovoa was a transcriber’s conjecture, his sparing of iSovre shows more 
regard for metre than such hands often exhibited when they touched the 
lyrics. And if it was a mere ie a then again it is strange that 
l8dvre escaped. Lastly, in favour of dvre xai rafovoa, stress may justly 
be laid on the Attic example (Kaibel Zigr. 1110) cited in the com- 


mentary. 


1689 ff. A comparison of strophe with antistrophe shows the MS. 
text to be corrupt in one of them, if not in both. In the strophe L has 
ov xdrowa: xara pe foros 
aiSas €or warpi 
EvvOavety yepaup 
Tadaway we guory o pédAdAwy 
Bios ov Burrds. 
And in the antistrophe (1715 ff.), 
@ tadawa ris apa pe FOTOS 
aihis &S dpnuos aropos 
éxdva cé rt © dita 
mwaTpos wo épypas ; 
In the antistrophe two points, at least, are certain. (1) The words 
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éonpos aropos must be ejected: they came in from 1735, as Lachmann 
saw. (2) For éxiuévec we must, with Hermann, read érappéver. 

These two points having been gained, it remains to consider how 
the metrical correspondence of strophe and antistrophe is to be 
restored. 


(1) The view to which I incline, and which my printed text exhibits, 
is that the strophe is sound as it stands, but that the antistrophe 
has lost the words answering to éAoc | warpi fvvOaveiv yepag, and one 
syllable before xarpos (ras Hermann). The intrusion of épypos asropos 
was probably a clumsy attempt to fill the gap. A strong recommenda- 
tion of this view is the apparently natural connection of the language 
in the strophe. As we shall see, difficulties arise if it is curtailed ’. 


_ (2) Dindorf omits évvGavety yepacp in the strophe, and até&cs od in 
the antistrophe, thus leaving in the latter a blank space equal to ‘Aidas 
€Aot warpe 


(3) Heinrich Schmidt follows Dindorf, except that he more judi- 
ciously retains até@is &3 in the antistrophe, thus leaving a blank equal 
only to éAce rarpi. To fill it, he suggests avoA Bros. 

fvvOaveiv yepaus having disappeared, the question then is how we are 
to construe a mwarpi. It could not mean,‘ for my father,’—+¢. to 
please his spirit; still less, ‘to’ or ‘with’ him. Perhaps it was a sense 
of this which led Dindorf to conjecture Ao: rapos, as it stands in the 
5th ed. of his Poetae Scenia (1869); but the last Teubner ed. of his text 
(edited by S. Mekler, 1885) retains €Aoc zarpi. It is a dilemma. If 
EvvOaveiv yepaup is omitted, then rarpé must be either omitted or altered. 


(4) Wecklein (ed. 1880) reads in the strophe, 
ov xarowda. xara pe ddvios “Aidas 
dot [warpi EvvGavetv yeparg] 
tddawav> ws guoe [y 6 péAdwv] Bios ov Burds. 
In the antistrophe, | 
me ¢ & radawa, tis dpa pa worpos avis [a5 
dpnpos azropos 
érappiva oé t', & pida, warpos OO épripas ; 


Thus two verses are left, which in his Avs Soph. em. (p. 157) he 
gives thus :— 


1689 ov xdroda: xara pe pdveos ‘Aidas (sic) 
Ao tdAaway ws énot Bios ov Bustos: 

I7IS§ © raAawa: ris apa pe wdrpos avis 
drappéves o€ tf & pila warpos Wd eprjpas; 


1 Bellermann spares the strophe, as I do; but in the antistrophe, a cape 
to insert a syllable, such as Hermann’s rds, after pita, he leaves the latter wo 
answering to the strophic 6 uédAws, 
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1752 fw’ amcxera, for the ms. €vvaroxara, is Reisig’s. It is a 
curious instance of a probably true emendation being made by a critic 
whose own interpretation of it was untenable. Reisig took the sense to 
be: ‘where the favour to the land (conferred by Oedipus) is laid up as 
a public possession.’ The true meaning of the words was seen by 
Hermann. 

Martin’s conjecture, wvé azoxerat, has been improved by Wecklein 
into vué éxixecra:, which is adopted by Hartung and Bellermann. This 
is interpreted: ‘Where the night of the nether world covers the dead as 
a kindness’ (xapts): i.e. where death is seen to be a blessing. The 
mode of expression is (to my feeling) very strange ; and a-corruption of 
vvé into vy does not seem very probable. 


IN DICES. 


I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the English note on which the word or matter is 
illustrated. When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. 


)( means, ‘as distinguished from.’ 


A 
a before yr, quantity of, 547 
a, final, in Onoda, 1055 
afpivecGas, 1338 f. 
&yew, to take captive, 916 
ay&acros rérpa, 1594 
ayr wey, 
dypevris, epith. of Apollo, 1ogt 
&ywe, quasi-pleonastic, 910 
dyuw, senses of, 587 


Gea yijs, 447 


&fw, the active, only in 134 
GOcxros, pass., 1520 

d6peiy, 252 

aldsppuv, 237 

"Aldwreds, 1558 £. 

Aldés, 1267 f. 

dley, 240: ordain, 1767 
alévurvos, 6, +578 

alxia, penult. of, long, 748 f. 
alpeiy dyGva, 1148 
dlecerGat, 1260 f. 

alwpeiy, 1083 ff. 

axeorip, 714 


’ vi 
dxuh, 1065 f. 
dxoptoraros, 120 
dxoves, with genit. of thing heard, 418 f., 
485, I171, 1173 
dxotew xaxds, 98 
dxovopa, $17 
dxparhs, sense of, 1235 f. 
dxrévieros, 1260 f. 
dxwuy = dxotewos, 240, 977 


ahduweros, 1661 f. 

GAacros, §37, 1483 

dAdorwp, 787 f. 

a\-yew és = feeling pain, 1663 f. 

dcreiy, derivatives of, 371 

archy rocetcia, 459 f. 

add, in appeal, ‘nay,’ 237, 421, 1405 f.: 
» ‘at least,’ 241, 1276 

Mra ddAaxod ward, 43 

ddd je, in reply, 28 

aN’ ob dp, two uses of, 988 

GAN’ ob why, 153 aes 

Drws, ph why €f, 1265 f. 

av\Urnros, 1661 f. ? 

duaudxeros, 127 

auavpés, senses of, 182, 1018, 1639 

dufacrs = avaBdrat, 1070 

duelBeoGar, constr. of, 814 

re a 1062 f. 
wucrhpsa, % ; 

duuvabeir, eg 

apudvew, to requite, 1128 

dul, with dat., 365, 1614 

pews, 1313 

Gududdtov whevpis, 1112 

dudixeioOa, 1620 f. 

dugumoneir, 679 f. 

duploracdat, of sound, 1477 f. 

audlorouo rafal, 473 

duoiy for dAAfAay, 1425 

dy, doubled, 780 

d», with past tenses of indic., p. 284 

dvad.dbvas )( dwodidéva1, 1076 

avaxaneiobat, 1376 

avawatay, 1113 f. 


' dvamwveiy, 1113 f. 


dvdoraros, 429 
dvadalverGa:, 1222 f. 
dvev rwés, without his command, 926 
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avéxeu, senses of, 674 

dyip, emphatic, 393 

axhp=Ovyrss, 567 

avd” Srov, ‘wherefore,’ 966 f. 

GyOpwares, emphatic, 1153 

av0’ wv, ‘wherefore,’ 1295 

adyxévac, to remit, 1608 f. 

avxcordvas lxérnv, 376 

avray, constr. of, 1076 

avrecrety, constr. of, 997 ff. 

ayréxey with genit., 1651 

ayri, in compound adjectives, 192 ff. 

ayr{ rwos, (to adjure) ‘by,’ 1326 f. 

dyrikaBy (division of verse), 652, 722, 
820, 1099, 1169, 143 

Spcuiedier aE : 

d£cos, of demerit, 929 

ailwua, a decree, 1451 f. 

d€oua, midd. or pass., 1460 f,. 

dowos, epith. of Furies, 100 

axay, ‘anything,’ 1000 f. 

ardrwp, 1383 

ararey uh, 1760 f. 

arepyabeiy, 862 

"Arla ij (a), 1303 f. 

arly yaln (usu. &), 1685 ff. 

ard yAwoons, opp. to TY rg, 936 

dd puriipos, 899 ff. 

ard coi, 7b, 293, 1628 

ax6 twos, from his quarter (rdoxew 7), 


1533 
awd rivos elxdfer, etc., 15, 937 f. 
amroul few, 1390 
aroxduyew, constr. of, 1776 
améxeaoGa:, 1751 ff. 
axérroks, 208 
arogrreploxw, 376 
awoorpéperGal rua, 1272 f. 
a@mrocvhGy, 1330 
axdgnpus )( nul, 317 
ax, pos, 1277 
daxvoros, ‘inaudible,’ 489 
dpa equiv. in sense to ap’ ov, 753 
"Apal, and Furies, distinguished, 1391: 
identified, 43, 1433 f. ¢ 
ipacOa, in good sense, 1443 f. 
a ve apywées, of places, 670 


» 1005 
apOpds \dywr, 382 
dppbfew rodas, etc., 197 ff. 
dpubterdac, to be brought to order, go8 
dpxaios, senses of, 1632 


Goxéwapvos, Tot 

doxevot, 1038 ff. 

doraxrl, 1251 

dorpopos, 490 

ariudtv, 49: with genit., 1272 f. 
ariuws, 42 

avGalperos, 523 


ad&s rdduy, 1418 f. 
aurdpxys Bo}, 1055 
avrixa with érOdde, 992 £. 
avrixa, 6, 433 

abréev, 1137 

abroty for a\\jA\ov, 1435 
adréwerpos, 192 ff. 
avrorotés, 

atrés, ‘alone,’ 1650 
avrés, between art. and avroi, 930 
avrés xiput, 1511 f. 

avrés Te xal, etc., 868 


 dparhs Gebs, H, 1556 


dgréva:, to emit, 1468 
apiévas )( weOrévar, 834 
apoppor, 233 f. 
apwrrres, ‘mute,’ 1283 
dxelpwros, 698 

dyepsos, 1595 f. 

Gxopos, 1222 f. 


BdOpoe ys, 1661 f. 
Balves, fig. uses of, 1695 
Baxxwwrys, 678 
Bapvaxys, Dor. for -yxHs, 1561 £ 
Bdoapos xepiar, 835 
Bacrdver, ri04 f. 
BeBSnxéva, sense of, 613 
BeBnxws, 1358 f. 
BéBndeos, Io 

Bijeoa, 673 

Prdoras Exeu, a f. 


yaidoxos, 1071 f. 

ydp= ‘indeed,’ 1142 

‘ye, emphasising a whole phrase, 1278 f£. 
ye, twice in one sentence, 387, 1278 f. 
ye with ds rdyeora, 1416 

ve wip, 587 

yé ro, 1323 £ 


yeyew, 214 | 

yévos, the (Attic) people, 772 f. 
yépa, 1396 

yepalrepos, 1293 f. 

yépww as adj., 1258 f. 

vider, 1591 

yrauxGmis, 706 

ucts, said to a deity, 106 
your and odv...ye, 24 


_ yoadow, 1491 
A 
Sqdotyos, at Eleusis, 1053 
Sacpuss, 634 


dé after voc., 507, 1459 





Lf. GREEK. 


dé, corrects or objects, 592, 1443 f. 
caer hi of verse, 17 a 

» irregularly answering to re, 367 ff. 
3é, without péy, marking a second rela- 

tionship (rarhp 6 ods, adeXgpds 3° duds), 
"437 
de ck, 1204 f. 
det understood from ov« feor:, 1402 ff. 
Selxryups 84, 1145 
Serdres, as epith. of Furies, 84 
Selywors, rhetorical, 1336 
deicOa:, midd., = Sey (impers.), 570 
deic Bax, with double gen., 1170 
Seilwpa, O19 
Setipo, ro, réXayos, 663 
devrepow, adverb, 326 
Sevrepos, second-best, 1226 
8%, of succession. 367 ff. 
Snes 3é, like rexphprow 34, 146 
Snuérns, in tragedy, 78 
Snpovxos, 458 
dra, in echo, 536 

, ‘then,’ in comment, 631 

dd dpyis naar, 905 
dud ovderds woreicGar, 583 f. 
Svaxpécios, 1477 f. 
Scacxedarvivat, fig., 620, 1341 f. 
Sdévat, ed, 642 
ScacSévas, 295 
didvas orépards 71, 962 f. 
dixasa, rd, the just cause, 880 
Alcy, 1380 
dcornyla, 95 
Slerodos, 1085 
dixa rds, without his sanction, 48 
Sona, pdr, 995 


és, 
dévagGa: absol., of the body, 496 
Sverpécoeros, 1277 


duccropsiv, spelling of, 986 
déogpur, 202 f. 

E 
ta, 1477 f. 


fagov, as —~ (conjectured), 1192 
davrév = dnauréy, 966: =ceaurér, 852 f. 
éyyurépw N\dwys, 1214 ff 

Eyruxa, uses of, 553 

eypenaxas, 1054 


» ofr’ ° : 
Ha faa 939 


14 
el wit fut. indic., 166 
ei with pres. indic., 260 
ed with indic. after dauysdfw, etc., 1378 £ 
ei with subjunct., 1443 f. 
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el...4, ‘whether’... ‘or,’ 80 

ef Odyucs, 1131 f., 1856 

el8éra didacxay, etc., 1538 f. 

ddwrov, 110 

elev, 1308 

elyw 50, etc., 1044 

elaadeiy priv, 1328 f. 

eludvos oxérov, 1700 f. 

ciweiv = wpocerety, 759 

elrep, a fut. ind., 628; with pres., 
1370 f. 

els = ‘in reference to,’ 1121; ‘with a view 
to,’ 1028, 1368 f. 

els dvi, with weioros, 563 f. 

els wXeiorov, with genit., 739 

els wdéoy, with gen., 1220 f. 

als 763° Hudpas, 1138 

elaaxovew, 1645 f. 

elgopay, of visiting sin, 1370, 1536 

efra, nevertheless, 914 

efris, assimilated to the case of a partic., 


734 

éx, of the antecedent condition, 807, 848 
éx, of the parent, 250, §30 ff. 

éx, of the ultimate agent, 67, 737 f. 
éxaréurodes, of the Nereids, 718 f. 
éxBdd\Xeuw, 631, 1257 
éxei=éxeice, 1019 f. 
éxeta, said of the past, r1g5 f. 
éxetvos = of whom ye spoke, 138 
rata tai 430 

Kayxdru, 1337 
dxxpaccevy, $6 destiiys 1659 f. 
éxgpépey and dugpdperOas, 1424 
éxgurdecew, 285 
éxaw in negative sentences, 1634 
éxaw déxorti ye Ov > 522 
Preyxos xetpés, 1296 f. 

Aebrouat, 1206 
drrldcuy, ef 1748 f. 
éuBalye, wi it., 400 
énfaretew, Get. 

dud, with inf., where ¢y< is subject, rorg f. 
eupévew, of promises, ‘to hold good,’ 648 
éypeyrovas, intrans., 1055 

dnel, ol, of one relative (masc. or fem.), 

32 

éuxlrrew, to occur to one, 1150 f.: with 


& (adv.) 34, 55 

éy, of circumstance, 495 - 

dy, the last word of a verse, 495 

éy, with plur. of days, etc., ‘within,’ 619 
dy, with rolr\g xpévy, etc., 88 

dy Bpaxet, 586 
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dy duol, penes me, 153, 422, 1443 £.: me 
sudice, 131 f, 

é qotxy (neut.), 82 

dy rupary, 1675 f. 

éy Tayup xapa, at the risk of, 564 

évayltew, 402 


érOvyoxw, 790 

érOuujpara, ‘food for thought,’ 1199 f. 
évvuxlwy dvat, 1558 f. 

érrpéwecGat, senses of, 1540 f. 
Evrpopos, with dat,, 1362 f. 

€& duo, ra, what I can ees 453 f. 
é= eiuevar crépywr, 48 

étayew, lead to a goal, 98 

éfayuoros, 1526 f. 

éfaipety )( d&acpetrOas, of prizes, 540 f. 
éfacreiy, § 

earcévas, 1375 

éfartew, to reach, 1561 f. 

dtadopaw, 1648 f. 

ctergdeu, 1194 

dEépxer@a:, to go to excess, 981 
éSrryetcGan, 1520: fig., 1284 
dinpwracpéva, prob. corrupt, 1016 f. 
€&cdpbw, Ir 

étouxhotpos, 27 

éfoppacGat, 30 

etugrryeio Oa, 1025 

&w elval ros (fig.), p. 289 

éxaweiy, with infin., ‘to advise,’ 664 f. 
éwarey, 1364 

éwaxrody ddpu, 1524 f. 

dwravalpecGat )( éwavatpetrOa1, 424 
eravagopd, figure of, 5, 610 

bravia, 669 

éreyelpew, fig., 510 

éxel=‘for else,’ 969 f. 

érel od, 1435 f. 

éracninrey, 915 

éreuSddrAeu, 463 

érevaplter, 1733 

éxepécOat, aor., 557 

éretyerGat, 484: senses of, 1023 f. 
dxéxew rol )( rod, 1744 

éwi after its case, 84 

éwi with genit. as=‘at,’ 1598 f. 

éxi with dat. as=‘against,’ 1472 

éwl Bupy, 6, 1053 

éxi (Evyos), ‘in,’ 1267 f., 15854 f., 1561 £ 
érl quare, 

€wi sais Tporwodov, 745 ff. 

éxl férys, 184, 563 f. 

éxl run, ‘in his case,’ 414 


éxcPalvew with genit., 186 ff. 

éwuexés, 76, 1126 

émctayxdve, 1235 f. 

: ecos= éwivixtos, 1088 

erippagoey, 1502 ff. 

extppdwrveda, 661 f. 

éxlaxowa= explorers, 112 

éxurrivat, 558 

éxurrpoph, 536 

ériracces, 839 

Excpevels Chany )( Ofxy, 1762 

erhyoduye, 527 f. 

Growxos, 506 

Exos, ty, 1614 ff. 

ewydal, 1194 

erwedeiv, 441, 540 f., p. 281 

Epyas, opp. to Acyp, 782: to phuace, 
873 

épnrvey, 164 

’"Epwves, with gen. of person, 1433 f. 

Eppew, without bad sense, 1774 ff. 

é094, a doubtful form, 195 f. 

fcouas, with pres. part., 053, 1433 f.: with 
aor. part., 816 

frrapyer, 1017 

éoria= Bemis, 1491 ff.: =ragdos, 1727 

foxara, Balvew ee, 217 

*"Ereoxdit, 1295 

repos, use of, 230 f. 

&r: nearly=adj. Aowwos, 1748 f. 

ed Xéyay, in a bad sense, 807 

eddey, fig. use of, 306 f., 621 

ednuepetv, 616 

ekwmos, force of, 711 

evoddw, constr. of, 1435 f. 

eOrwhos, 711 

evoxlacros, of the grave, 1707 f. 

edoow, 390 

eOxerp, 472 

Edxoos, 1600 f. 

éparrer Gat, 858 f. 

égopyuety, 812 

racelgee 284 faa 
eu, egetic, 230 f., 53 

&xew, bs chek: hinder, 429 

&xew with aor. partic., 817, 1139 £., 1474 

Exe xOpes, 1779 

&xew rw ds 71, 1028 ff. 

Exe rérov, to be i it, 397 

Expn from xpaw, 87 

Exwr Exar, 1025 

€ws, as a monosyllable, r 36 I 

-éws, -éwv, from nouns’ in -eds, metrical 
treatment of, 946 


H 


q, 1st pers. sing. imperf. of aul, 768 
4 yap, in eager question, 64 
4...4, ‘whether’...‘or,’ doubtful in Attic, 


8e, p- 275 


a 





I. GREEK. 


# kard after compar. adj., 598, 8 

3 uty, in a threat, 816 ea 
4S used like avrixa, 614 f. 

409, with rotro, 1585 f. ; 
Hee pos, it devolves on me, 738 
qxew, to have become, 1177, 1265 f. 
yxw, with infin., 12 

“HXxos invoked, 8609 f. 

WMoerephs, 313 

hyty, as trochee, 25 

Fete Pas, 1500 f. 


= 


Odxnua, 1179 f. 

Odanors, 9 

O0ddacoa, in Erechtheum, 711 

Gaulvew, constr. of, 671 f. 

Oapceiy, with accus., 649 

@aacov, in commands, 82,4 f. 

Oeaty or -otv, 683 

Geta, rd, 1537 

Oedrjoas, 757 

G¢yus (nom.) before elva:, 1191, p. 288 

Geol rarpyo, 756 

Oebs = Hows, 65 

O4xn, a tomb, 1762 

Onoda, quantity of ain, ross 

Oneida, 1065 f. 

Otpac: )( éxi Ovpas, 401 

Ow, verbal forms in, 862, rors, 1178, 
1338 f. 

Owrevew, 1003, 1336 

Owiecew, 1624 f. 


I 
T before BA, 996 


for Tin doracri, etc., 1281 
oo xy IN Eyme, 1278 f 
¢ of dative, not elided in trag., 1435 f., 


p. 289 

-ta, synizesis of, 1466 

ldvas ordua, 130 

lévat revi, to be coming on him, 1771 f. 

tepoxnpué at Eleusis, 1053 | 
at Eleusis, 1053 

Uew els Tt, 713 

t6, tre, in urgent prayer, 106 

lxbunv &’ ixduny, 273 

Tides and Ndos, 1480 f. 

tya, ‘in which case,’ 621 

toos, only so much, 810 

leordXerros, 1220 f. 

law, pres. part., 1771 f. 


K 
xad’ avréy, ‘taken by oneself,’ f. 
xaappos, with gen. of god, 46 
nadapy Aiwas , 1575 
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wal after feos, 810 

xal before interrogatives, 263 

xal, corrective, 1323 f. 

xal=‘e'en,’ followed by re, 1393 f. 

cal 34, 31 

xal rai on my part,’ 53, 520, 781, 


869 f. 

wai el )( ef xal, 661 £., 957 

Kai 6 

cai phw, 396: introduces a new person, 
549» 5249 

rads, 1542 f. 

kaxd ax, 1238 

xaxés, ‘ill-omened,’ 1433 

Kdxwors yoréwy, 1377 t 

caddy, ‘seasonable,’ 1003 

carota, midd., 138, f. 

cadvrres, fig. sense of, 282 

xakws with a compound of ed, 617 

xdprres, absol., 84 
» Blow, 89 ff. 

xapwés, of berries or fruit, 675 f. 

nar’ axpas, 1241 f. 

xav’ Tjpap= ohpepor, 1079 

xara voww, 1768 f. 

xaraivdw, 432 

cardpeuswrroy yhpas, 1234 

xarareeiy, 658 Ff. 

xarappdarys, 1590 

xarapric, 71 

xaracKkagy, 1218 £. 

Karacxnrrey hrais, IO1Y 

karackidtes, of burial, 406 


xarar.Oévas, of payment, 227 

xarariGecOa:, 1214 ff. 

Kkardyew yrumy, 1252 

KATUTXUM, 345 

xaroueds )( karoxlier, 1004 

caroul{ear, 1281 f. 

xaropGéw, intrans., 1487 

xeiOey 80er for xeice S0er, 1226 

xeluevov ph xweiy (prov.), 510 

xetrGaz by run, 247 f., 1§10 

xndos, 379 

xndis xaxew, 1132 ff. 

xeyxdvew, 1447 ff.: with gen. 1487 

xXNavoros and xXauros, 1 i 

Kdzys, sense of, 1052 

c\lyew wéda, 193 

xvufeicOa. and -doba, 1571 

xotAos, of land, 378 

xowos, born of the same mother, 534 f.: 
other senses of, 632 

xoul Per = koulferOas, 1411 ff. 

xpalveww oxywrpa, 448 f. 

xpara, 473 

xparety with accus., 1380 

xpdrn, senses of, 392 
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A 
AaBuw, quasi-pleonastic, 475 
Meee with gen., 450 f.: intrans., 
1235 f. 
AauBdvew, to conceive (a feeling), 729 f.: 
év ré0y Tt, 1679 
Aauwddes, at Eleusis, 1046 ff. 
AGdos versus Adov, 195 ff. 
Aarpedew pbx Gos, 105 
Aéyerr kal dxovey, 189 ff., 1288 
AelweoOaz, to be at a disadvantage, 495 
Adfopat, pass., 1185 f. . 
Aéoxn, sense of, 166 
Aeboceay red, never= {yreiy, 131 . 
Aébyos, one’s bare word (opp. to &Spxos), 


651 

Nyos = power of discussion, 66 
Adbyos, the guide of Epya, 116 
Abyos Exec red, 1872 f. 
Aébyos, 6 das, sense of, 1225 
Abyy cKowery, p°9: yexdy, 1296 f. 
Aéxos, sense of, 1088 
Abysny, 1620 f. 
Abew crodds, 1597: TéAos Blov, 1720 f. 
AGua, 80s 

M 


par’ abhcs, 1477, 1731 f. 

uduore with ofua, 1298 ff. 

pdducra with ris, 652: with &&0a, 899 ff. 

parOdvav, double sense of genit. with, 
114, 593 

papalves, 1260 

papriperOa, antestari, 813 f. 

paras, 1451 f. 

pdrny, senses ascribed to, 1565 f. 

af ed by euphemism for parpés, 527 f. 

he followed by éué, 812 

pe repeated, 1278 f., 1407 ff. 

uéyas, a full-grown man, 148 

pebvus Exew =peluw elvar, 104 

peardugudrdos, 482 

MeXerGr, of observing usages, 171 

capers, 481 

#éMas, with pres. inf., 1774 ff.: with 

verb understood, 1074 oe eat 


INDICES. 


pév,..8¢, in co-ordinate clanses, 1536 
ah a 34, 44, 1298 ff., 1360, 1370 
» 1077 
a ie ee 3t: with distributed force, 
f. 


f ie 
péoos with genit. and dé, 1595 f. 
peords, with partic., 768 
peracray, 774 
peréxey, constr. of, 1484 
os, poet. use of, 934 
uh marking condition or cause, 73, 7 
1026 £, 1175, 1186, r44r f., 1526 f., 
1641 f., 1698 f. 
#4, double, p. 277 
#4 due to a preceding imperative, 78, 281, 
rrog f, risg f. 
uy, interrogative, 1502 ff. 
uh placed after its verb, 1365 f. 
HY (or 7d wy) with inf, after get-yeu, etc., 


1739 f. 

#4 with inf. after verbs expressing strong 
assurance, 281, 656, 797, 1122 

#4 with inf., instead of ob with principal 
verb, 601 

#4 with partic. in later Greek, 797 

“4 with subjunct., ‘(beware) lest,’ 1179 f. 

sh 0d with partic., 360 

Bn ov ye )( uy} poe ob, 1441 f. 

pnoaud and undauy, 1104 f. 

pndd, required instead of yjre, 496 

pnddr, 76, 918 

Bijxos Noyue, 1139 f. 

pyktvew Bote, 489, 1608 f. 

wiv, hortative, with imperat., 182: with 
rl, 1468 

wirnp yi, 1481 f. 

Myrpowoks, 707 ff. 

peryrivas”"Apn, 1046 Ff. 

purdOas, 

por as ethic dat. (7A0é nor, ‘I have seen 
come’), 1447 ff., 1475 

Hoipa, phrases with, 278, P. 477 

pévos=* pre-eminently,’ 261 

pévos, with genit., 1250 

Mopios, Zevs, 705 

Buplos, 6,617: in plur., 1533 ff. 

pbpevos, 836 

pay ot; 1720 f. 


N 


vale, of mere situation (not dwelling), 117 
ved feu, 374 

veadys, Attic sense of, 475 

véuewr, to deem, 879 

réueors ydp (dort), 1753 

veoGer, 1447 ff. 

vebew with accus., 248 f. 

vewpys, 475 

yywrous, 349 

vijoos, of the Peloponnesus, 695 f. 
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mxdy with double accus., 1204 f. 
wipes wérpa, 1059 ff. ; 
vouds, epith. of streams, 687 
voulferGas with genit., 38 

pouor dpxaio, 1381 f. 

youos with deri understood, 168 
voorey with acc., 1386 f. 


d viv, 96, 465 f. 
Oe ddedpla, fe ‘eath), 1683 f. 


E 


Eet»’, where metre would admit &’, 33 
Eeivos in dialogue, tor, f. 

Eévy sc. yi, 184, 563 

fevdorac:s, 


Eurd as adv., 1751 f. 


O 


6-yxos, senses of, 1161 f. 

83° éxetvos, 138 

88e and odros, 487, 

83e, for dvhp 58e as meyd, 450 

88e, rhetorically repeated, 1117 

63ol = 686s, 553 

680t olwvwr, 1313 f. 

636s, yarxols, 57 

Ol3ixous, vocative, 461 

olxety, said of a State, 1533 ff. 

ofkot, 6, 759 

olos with infin., 1402 ff. 

ola6” ws wh opadys, 75 

ofxouat, with aor. part., 867 

OxAdfw, 196 f. 

“Odupros, the sky, 1654 f. 

Suasuos, of brother and sister, 330 

6ufpla xdrafa, 1502 ff. 

5uSpos = water, 690 

6upe in periphrasis, 1709 

éuparocrepys, 1260 f. 

dpdyros Oeol, 1333 

dug, divine, 102: human, 550 

buts, preceding the partic., 666 

Svao, 1043 

évoua in periphrasis, 1003 

évoudtes, to phrase, 294 

Sra, where motion is implied, 23, 383 

Srov, with éorf understood, 1214 ff. 

Spa, with partic., 654 

dpa», of mental sight, 74, 138 

dpay, to watch over, 1453 f. 

dpgs &’ Fees; 937 f. 

dpxla wloris, 1632 

“Opxsos, Zevs, 1767 

"Opxos permnined: 1767 

dpuety dri rivos or éxl ret, 148 

&: for rides (indirect question), 1171, 
rg8r f. 

&¢a =s6cop, or ws, with inf., 152 . 
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Scwrep, constr. of, 743 f. 

6ri, after verbs of fearing, 605 

od, irregular for yn, after d, 935: with 
inf., 1202 f. 

od, with infin. after verbs of thinking, 
281 

ob} ydp d&, with suppressed protasis, 98, 


126 

ob yap 8% (...ye) in rejecting an alterna- 
tive, r10, 265 

od 2% with fut. indic., 177, 849 

od wav, 144 f. 

ov ra perv ra 8’ od, etc., 1670 ff. 

oddaud and ovdauy, 1104 f. 

odd¢ negatively, = 3é of apodosis, 590 

ovd¢ = not even (to begin with), 1429 f. 

obx &e6’ Sxws ov = ‘assuredly,’ 97 

ove iyyopevor, 838 

obv, 980, 1135, 1538 F. 

olvexa ypovov, so far as concerns it, 22 

otparla as ~~ —, 1466 

odparéy, BiBavew woos, 381 

ofre, corrected to odd¢, 702: vice versa, 
Ig! 

odre...08, 972 f. 

odre...7e, 1397 f. 

ofros, adj., without art., 471, 629, 848, 
1177, 1356 f. 

obros, in voc., 1627 


II 


wayxevOys, 1861 f. 

wadevew, said of the State, 919 

wadorpédos, of the olive, 701 

wadalgaros Aixy, 1381 f. 

ravdixws, 1306 f. 

warra, adv., with adj., 1457 f. 

wapa with acc. after xptwres, 1551 f. 

wap’ juap, on the morrow, 1453 f. 

wapaSddAouas, 230 f. 

wapavolas Sixn, p. x! 

waparrey, 716 ff. 

wapacway, (18s f. 

wdpavios, 785 

wapapépes, 1675 f. 

rapeyyudu, o4 

rapixnecs, rhetorical, 795 

ale deta constr. of, 1311 f.: ‘to give up,’ 
1229 f. 

gaiees permittere, $70, 591 

waplerOa, to win over, 1665 f. 

raplerag@at, to subjugate, 916 

warpéber, 214 f. 

rarpqa wypara, sense of, 1195 f. 

wrarppos, senses of, 1390 

wate, 1751 f. 

welBov )( r:@o8, 1181 

werd, fut. of redatw, 1059 ff. 

réurer, of ex sa 93 

xérop, in familiar address, 516 
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wéxv, medical use of, 437 

wep in thesis of 3rd foot, 896 

wépa )( wépay, 885 f., p. 283 

wemBrérewy, ¢ in, 996 

TleplGous =Tlepléous, 1594 

wnpa, the beggar’s, 1262 

misros, active sense of, 1031 

Tisrow, 650, 1039 

whavaw, to mislead, 316 

wravirnys, 3, 123 

whaé, of the nether world, 161 f. 

whelova, rd, the details, 36 

T\eioror, with superlat., 743 f. 

wy), a calamity, 1231 

TArryjp understood (with devrépay), 544 

Anos, 74, the civic body, 66 

TAnGbu, 377, 930 f. 

FrAWwWornos, 663 

rveiua, sense of, 612 

w0da, supposed redundant use of, 113 

wot, where motion is implied, 227, 476, 
1734 0. 

wot dporridos, etc., 170 

wovetcOas dpuryor, 1288 f. 

wotos, 6, 893, 1415 

rowdpera, ra, the matter in hand, 116 

rorya, 1496 

woAla, adv., with adj., 1514 

roddax7, 1626 

rond, adv., with comparative, 1226 

roNvievos, 1569 f. 

wonds, of rumour, 305, §17 

wxoumros, of Hermes, 1548 

Touros, with ironical sense, rorg f. 

moves kaxcy, 1358 f. 

wopeiy and wropedew, 1457 f. 

Tloveduwws Oeds, 1491 fi. 

wérviat, Demeter and Cora, 1050 

wérvcat, Theban name of Furies, 43, 84 

wpagis )( rpagecs, in Soph., 560 f. 

wparcew xadws, sense of, 1764 f. 

wpecBevew, 1422 f. 

apo, ‘in preference to,’ 1524 f. 

wpoxeteGa, to be pre-ordained, 1511 f. 

wpohauBavew, 1141 

wpourGoGa., usage of, 1075 f. 

wxpdvaa with object. gen., 1179 f. 

apotevei», 465 f. 

wporerns, 156 

Tporlrrew, 156 

xpés, force of, in some compound verbs, 
122, akg ; 

wpods dixns, Exew re, 545 f. 

mpos wot, ‘near thee,? 1267 f, 

xpos Td Newapés, 1119 

wpooBaidrew dréyxy Td, 1178 

wpocopay, peculiar use of, 142: midd., 244 

wpoccynos, 1600 f. 

wpoowebv0ecGa, sense of, 122 

wpogwlrrey, 1158 f. 
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Tpocrodeieba, pass., 1098 

Npoordrys, senses of, 1171 

wpocrans, a guardian goddess, 457 f. 

wporrOévas and rpocridec Oa, 153, 757 

mpereceeas (por, etc.), 404 f.: (revl), 
1331 f. 

wpoopépes Oa (midd.), 1277 

Tpogdopd, 581, 1260 f. 

wpdapopos, senses of, 1774 ff. 

Tpocpuwnua, etc., poetical use of, 324 f. 

wpocxpyiesr, 1160, 1202 f. 

Tpocxwpos, 1068 f. 

wporlGecOa, with prep. added, 418 f. 

tpopépraros, 1530 f. 

epwros= best, 144 f. 

wrepov, an omen, bY 

Tlv@cac dxral, 1046 ff. 

Tld@cor, the, in ar ge pass, 1046 ff. 

ruudry, év, 1675 f. 

woipyo, ofa city, 14 

Tuppopos = torch-bearing, 56 


P 


p, when doubled, 469 

"Péa, 1071 £ 

peiy, to come to nought, 259 
pnrdv dppyrov re, 1000 f, 
"Piraz, al, name of hills, 1248 
por?, 1508 f. 


caps, true (of a prophet), 623, 792 

of clided, though emphatic, 800 f._ 

oe Senna between xpds and genit., 250 
ceficbels, 636 

ceural, epith. of Furies, 43, 90 

oypalver, military sense of, 702 

oGéver ){ Big, 842 

oxasoctwn, 1311 ff. 

KITT, fig., 848 

oxdnpa, palBaxus Aé-yew, 774 

oxords, 34, 297, 1096 : 
opuxpos, ‘weak,’ 148 

ody (dors), ‘tis thy part,’ 721 

ody, 76, thy 625 f. 

o6s, 6, ‘of which you speak,’ 1380 
orarwros, 4 

owaprol puri 1§33 ff. 

oré oméppara, 1275 

oa ae in compounds with dug-, 986 
oréyew, uses of, 1§ 

ord&\\eu, to fetch, 298 

crevaxros, 1663 f. 

orépyeas, absol., 7: in prayer, 1094 
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oréros, 358 

oréyua in periphrasis, 1277 

oréua idvas, 130 

oréua, of an envoy, 794 

orbuwers, 795 

orpdrrw and dorpdrro, 1515 

orpépes, to overthrow, 1453 f. 

od ydp, after voc., 712 

ovyxoplfopas, 585 

ovyxeir, 

evdAd\aBew, force of, 1384 f. 

oupBddrX\ew, conicerc, 1474 

oupPddr.oBar youuny, 1150 f. 

oupddperOa:, to agree, 639 ff. 

cuudopd, euphemistic, 596 

cungopd, sense of, 1470 f. 

ovv, with the help of, 817:=‘combined 
with,’ 1106: o. éc@#ri, 1258 f.: o. 
Bpaxet xpévy, 1341 f.: o. vboas, (663 F. 

cuvaweiy, 1508 Ff. 

curadr\ayh, 410 

obvedpos, with gen., 1381 f. 

cuveivat, of age, fortune, etc., 7 

cuwvexawteyr, 565 f. 

curhSerGas, constr. of, 1397 f. 

ovv@axos with both gen. and dat., 1267 f. 

covOnua, 46 

curlcracba dyer, etc., 515 

curvaley ype, 702 

cuvocxeiy, fig., 1238 

ovvocxos, fig., 1132 ff. 

cuvovcia, of dwelling in a pies 63, 647 

ourrpéxew, senses of, 158 fi. 

ody and ogi, 421; a8 dat. sing., 1489 f. 

oxés, 1169 

suger )( cdferOa, 1530 f. 

owtferOa:, of a safe return, 1345 

ope in periphrasis, 1568 

curhpos, 487 


T 


+6 éx Ged, 236, 1540 f. 
Ta peratd, adverbial, 290 f. 
7a vGy and raviv, 1034 f. 
ra whelova, the details, 36 
74 Todd, ‘those many,’ 87 

(instead of rotro) fete waiday, 88 
rd’ dy, elliptical use of, 965, p- 283 
TAXUppworos, 1081 
re misplaced, 33 
re (single) linking sentences, 987 
re...0€, 422 
re...xal instead of efre...dre, 488 
re...o0re (or p#re) not found, 367 ff. 
re...re, long interval between, 765 
rexayv, 6, the father, 1108 
revas, of ritual, 504 
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TeXecoby, senses of, 1088 

reAevraios Blos, 6, 1551 f. 

redrevrh, result, 1198 

TéXn, Of rites, 1050 

rédos 6800 ddopuadaba:, 1400 f. 

Téppusos, 89 

reriunuat, 1304 

rérpopa, Homeric, and later, 186 

réxyy=a work of art. 472 

rpse, ‘in that sense,’ 639 ff. 

ryde repeated, 1547 

THAuKoUros fem., 751 

Trvika, 440 

ryracOat, 1200 

mt, adverb, 1139 f., 1447 ff. 

Te with xpdecer, 500 

rl ydp; 538, 542, 545 f., 1680 f. 

ti 3’ dori robro; ‘what means it?’ 46 

rl 8" lore; 3rr, rrsg ff 

rl rovro; 513 

Tt, rovrw», iron. for raira, 1034 f. 

r:Oévas in a double sense, 1356 f. 

riBec Gaz in a double sense, 1410 

riBecOar= roeicbat, 1139 f. 

riOnveicOat, fig., 1050 

rlvew, op to wdoxew, 228 f. 

res, after a noun with art., 288 

rts as =either of two, 416 

res, enclitic, before its noun, 280 f. 

vs, of a supernatural being, 1623 

ris, vague (Sporrfy rw’, ‘haply’), 95 

rls dye=ris el, bs dye, 205 f. 

rls obmards, 1132 

7d EvOev=7d dvOévde, 476 

7d u4 with inf. after pevyas, etc., 1739 f. 

7d gdp pépos, 1365 f. 

Td) parifdueroy, ‘as the saying is,’ 138 

er 7 appos. with a preceding word, 

39 Mt. 

roolros, introducing the reason for a 
statement, 947 

raotros followed by 3s, 5 352 f. 

-rov and -ry in 2nd pers. dual, 1378 f. 

rocoGroy and inf. (without deor), 790 

rovpéy, ‘my part,’ 1118 

rovr atré, 575 

rovro, ironical force of, 771 

rovro uéy answered by 8é only, 440 

tpéperx, of mental habit, 186 

Tpixdpuos wérpos, 1595 f. 

rpls ods versus rpodbhuos, 372 

rplros, 8, 330 f. 

Tpopela, 341 

Tpoph, or -al, way of life, ha 362 

Tpoph véa, nurture of youth, 345 

rvyxdvex with accus. of pron. or adj., 
1106 

Tupavvos, one of the royal house, 8<1 

roxn, h, Destiny, 1026 f. 

ray as ist syll. of 3d foot, 257 
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Y 


Supe, 247 

draxe=ovyxwpe, 1184 
UrextpémecOas with acc., 565 f. 
vroBdyTos, 794 

vropopd, figure of, 431 


& 


alyeay, to illustrate, 721 

galvecGar, of birth, 974: with ws and 
partic., 630 

pépew = pépecOas, 6 

dépew, proferre, in debate, 166 

dépew, to bring (an addition), 1411 ff. 

Pepouevos= swiftly or suddenly, 1681 f. 

gépor, ré, of fortune, 1693 f. 

gevyer with both gen. and acc., 1023 f. 

oyun, 1516 f. 

Aci», of hospitality, 775 

pdaipos, euphem. for xaxos, 1429 f. 

govevs, fig., 1361 

Poros, in a general sense, 1689 ff. 

dpny, ‘purpose,’ 1340 

guew dpéras, etc., 80 

guAak, gen. or dat. ater, 355 f. 

gurAdocey, to cleave to, 1211 ff. 

@vAdecouaz, constr. of, 161 

gurddwwos dhadr dupdrwy, 149 

porevpa )( plrevpa, 698 

gus, said by speaker of himself, 1018, 


TI0g 
pis ddeyyés, 1549 f. 
x 
XaArAxoBdas, 1046 ff. 


XarKorous 636s, 57 

xapw Sddvat dpy7, 855 

xapy ris, ‘for lack of it,’ 443 
xapes, in two senses, 77 

xetpds 00d" Epyou, 1296 f. 
xelpwua, 698 

Xetpay vduos, 835 

xeioOaz, midd., 477 


XOOv:0s = éyxwpios, 948: Zets, 1606 
XAbn, Anuyrnp, 1600 f. 

xoal )( cxordal, 477 
xpela=necessity, 191: request, 1755 f. 
xpelg riw0s, 1280 

xXpéos wpocawrrew, 235 

xeufew with gen., 1211 ff. 

XPHTEL, 504 

XpHorat, etc., 504, p. 280 

xpovos, 6, of life-time, 7, 930 f. 
xpveos, fig., 1052 

xXpvoenros, 692 

XGpos )( Xwpos, 2 


Vv 


Wevdeuw, constr. of, 1145 f., rg08 fF, rgcr ff. 
yXos, 866, 1028 ff., p. 282 

Yvx7 in periphrasis, 997 ff., 1207 

yuxpos, of death, 622 


2 
wyiryios, 1770 
woe = ‘hither,’ 182, 1251 
axuréxos, 689 
wy omitted, 83, 586, 694, 1278 f., 1588 
-ws, adverbs in, of compar. or superl., 1579 
ws, an unusual omission of, 142 
ws, causal (=‘for’), 45, 1028 ff. 
ws, limiting, 20, 76 
ws with 3:ddvac (instead of a), 1124 
ws with fut. ind. in object. clause, 17% 
ws with infin. instead of indic., 385 f. 
ws with partic., marking speaker’s point 
of view, 71, 732 
ws dx’ duparwy, 18 
ws o7, 
ws od with partic., rrsq f. 
wowep prefacing an illustration, 776 ff. 
wore serie with we ie! verbs of 
rsuading, etc., 570, «y 1350 
Bee with inf. of condition” 602 
Sore= ws, 343 P 
wpedeiy with gen., wrong, 436, p. 27 
wepedoy to be understood, 540 “? 2 
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II. MATTERS. 


Academy, sacred objects in, 56, 
accent of compounds in -roos, 
accus, absol. in personal constr., 380 f. 
» after phrase equiv. to transitive 
verb, 223, §83, 1119, 1150 f. 
» after Oapceiv, two senses of, 649 
» cognate, of errand (2 qAGory), 1291, 
1400 f. 
» C te (Ureproveiy xaxd), 344 f., 
564: with mxay, 1204 f.: sometimes 
gives solemnity, 477 
» governed by verbal adj., rorg f. 
» im appos. with sentence, 2” f., 138 
» of motion to, 643, 1386 f. 
»» Of pron. or adj. with rvyxaves, 
2 
» Of respect, 314 
+» Of space traversed, 96, 1685 ff. 
» temporal, 43 
» with dat., before inf., 1202 f. 
active infin. after adjective, 37 
»» infin. after Aftwos, etc., 461 
actor, a fourth employed, p. 7 
adj. agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
with prep. (éxrémios = dx rorou), 
119, 441, 716 ff., 1659 f. 
» alone, instead of adj. with cy, 83 
» a8 epithet of a compound phrase 
(xowd wis parpds, instead of xowas), 
533 
» compound, =two distinct epithets, 
17, 1055, 1305 
»» compound, equiv. to adj. and subst. 
in gen.(adynpa etiarror), 711, 1462 f. 
- pei agra with noun of like sense 
wi : Bos subst. (ehjperuos x)\ar7), 
716 ff. 
» in apposition, 1614 ff. 
»» in periphrasis, for ely ad name (Ilo- 
cerdunos eds), 1491 ff. 


A 
abstract (dpwy7) for concrete, 1094 
te 


» =i -orpo, 7 

»» masc. or fem., with partit. gen. (% 
wohAh ris vis), 1616 f. 

» neut. plur., with defining gen. (gw- 
raw doNwy lernpa), 922 f. 

* sep with art., as adv. (rd xaprepor), 
1040 

» Of three terms., treated by poets as 
of two, 751 


adj. placed after art., adv., subst. (ai 
odd Bporral dcareXeis), though not 
the predicate, 1514 
» qualifying a metaphor, 130 
» verbal, with act. sense, 1031, 1283 
» with second of two nouns, but be- 
longing to the first also, 1399 
adv., compar., with &xe», euphemistic, 
104 
Aegaleos, mount, 1059 ff. 
Aegeus, 69 
agent, epithet of, given to his act, 74, 267 
Aldoneus, 1558 f. 
Aidos, sits with Zeus, 1267 f. 
Amphiaraus, 1313 f. 
anachronisms, poetical, 66, 695 f. 
anapaest, in proper names, 1, 1313 f. 
anapaests, final, of a play, 1773 ff. 
anchoring, metaphors from, 148 
Androtion, 
anger of Oedipus, 855: anger has no old 
age, 954 f. 
antecedent, attracted into case of relative 
(nom.), 1150 f.: (accus.), 56, 907 
anteced. in acc. understood before relat. 
ae prep. (xravety ud’ obrep Egvyes), 
13 
Antigone, the, 1410, 1713 f. 
aor., in Ive, 345 
aor., of moment Pl past, 1466 
Aphrodite, 692 f. 
‘ Apian land, the, 1303 f. 
Apollo the hunter, rog1 
aposiopesis, 813 f. 
apposition of whole and part (uéOes pe 
xeipa), 113 
Archidamus, 699, 702 
Areiopagus, council of the, 947 
Ares, the Destroyer, 139: 
Argos, 378, 1301 f. 
Artemis Agrotera, 1092 f. 
art. as demonstr. pron., 742, 1698 f. 
»» as relat. pron., 747, 1574 
»» before rotos, 893 
» ironical (d Slxasos), 992 f. 
1» omitted before second of two subjects, 
606, 808, 1034 f. 
1» omitted with adjectival odros, 471, 
629, 848, 1177, 1356 f. 
»» generic (r& wokdd pyyara), 1281 f. 
» with a repeated word, 277 


308 


art. with infin., instead of simple infin., 
47, 228 f., 442 
» with noun, alter dependent dat, 714 
» With dwas, 1225 
»» with or without ye, at end of verse, 
265, 351 
» With yué» added to noun and art. (rdv 
dydpa rdp pér...), 1648 f. 
» with rodus, 87, 1673 
assimilation of elris doris to the case of a 
partic., 734 
association with the wicked, peril of, 1483 
assonance (rapopolwots), 251 
Athene Hippia, 55, 1070 
seria characteristics, 260, 913 f., 
1126 f. 
Athens, the champion of the weak, 261 
Attic communes, union of, by Theseus, 
69, At 
Attic plain, the, 691 
Attica, plays concerning, p. xxxvili 
garg inverse (nom.), 1150 f.; (acc.) 
59, 907 
deren of adverbs (dA\Aoce, for DAo0%, 
before Sot), 1226 
attraction of relative extended to predi- 
cate, 334 
attraction of relative (into gen.), 35, 228 f. 
attribute of a god, personihed, 1267 f 
augment, omission of, 1602, 1606: pro- 
delision of, in 6th place, 974 


Cadmus sows the dragon’s teeth, 1533 ff 

caesura, 372 

Capaneus, 1318 f. 

cases, different, required by two adjec- 
tives, 1383 

Cephalus, myth of, 1595 f. 

Cephisus, 686 f. 

Cerberus, 1568 

chasms in limestone rocks, p. xxxiv 

chiefs, the seven, 1315 f. 

Chorus, long for the wings of a bird, ro44 

Coloneus, in the Latin title of the play, 
p- ix 

Colonus Agoraeus, p. § 

Colonus Hippius, p. xxx 

Colonus, the hero, 59 

compass, four points of the, 1245 ff. 

compound form before simple (xpof@re... 
Pare), 841 

compressed phrase, a, 1400 f., 1766 f. 

conjectures, p. lii 

conscience, a bad, self-betrayed, 1187 

construction, as sentence pro- 
ceeds, 263, 351, 766 f., 1773 ff. 

co-ordination of clauses (parataxis), 854, 
1202 f., 1536, 1581 f. 


INDICES. 


counsel and action, 68 

cretic preceded by yap, 115 

criticism, covert, of other plays, 1116 
crocus, 685 

curse of Oed. on his sons, 1298 ff. 


Daphne, pass of, 899 ff. 
‘dappled,’ Greek words for, 1092 f. 
dative, after Sei, 570, 721 
» after eladpyouar, 372 
» after 0 aures, 1353 f. 
»» causal, 333, 738, 1280, 1381 f., 
I4ti M., 1024 f. 
»» ethic, 62, 81, 723, 845, 1021, 1156 
f., 1249, 1447 ff, 1630, 1713 f 
» ethic, combined with another, 
1518 f. 
” of in wodobrr. rpovdar7s, 1505 


» ethic, of a CY (waou, ‘in 
the eyes of all’), 810, 1446 

” instrum., 880, gos, 1160 

” ” combined with object. 
dat., 525 f.: with modal, 1318 f. 

" ser 313) 411, 483, 605, 700, 
1260 f. 

» modal, 381, 658 ff. ; 

” object., after lévya:, ‘to come 
upon,’ 1771 f. 

» Of circumstance (xpdry wadacds), 
112 

» Of interest, 342, 430 f., 444, 616, 


1673 

» Of interest, followed by art. and 
noun, 714 

» Of percipient (ws ladrr:), 76 

» of person for whom a prayer is 
made, 1443 f. 

» Of respect, with verbs of excelling, 
1007, 1268 f., 1313 f. 

»  oracc., before inf., 1203 f. 

» to be supplied with the first of 
two adjectives, from a gen. after 


the second, 1383 
boing xriuare), 


» with noun (7 
1026 f., 15 7 

dead, the, desire tg be mourned, 1707 f. 
»» 99 invoked at grave, 1762 
1» 1 Offerings to, 403, ete f. 
+s ing and dressing of the, 1602 f. 

death, violent, types of, 1680 f. 

Demeter and Cora, 682 ff. 

Demeter Euchloiis, 1600 f. 

Didymus, 237, 763 

Dionysus attended by nymphs, 679 f. 

dis} ale statement in conjunctive form, 
+ 
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division of verse between two speakers, 
722 

dochmiac verse, p. lix 

‘Dorian’ as epith., 695, 1301 f. 

dual and plur., concurrent use of, 857 
»» and plur. verbs combined, 343 
»» partic. in -wyre (fem.), 1113 f., p. 193 
» pron., supposed distributive use of, 


342 
» 2nd pers., forms of, 1378 f. 


Barth saluted, 1654 f. 

East, the, faced in certain rites, 477 

echo of the last speaker's phrase, 1420 f., 
1704 

editions, p. liv 

Egypt and Greece, 337 

Eleusinia, the great, 1046 ff., 1051 

elision of datival ¢ in trag., 1435 f., p. 
2 

i of 3” (etc.) at end of verse, 17 

epanaphora, 5, 610 

epithet placed after a subst. which has 
art. and adv. defore it, 1514 

Erechtheum, well in the, 711 

ae of a person, 1433 f.: other titles 
of, 43 

Erinys of the family, 1298 ff. 

Etna, its breed of horses, 312 

Euchloiis, Demeter, 1600 f. 

Eumenides, as title of Furies, 42, 486, p. 
xxvii: ritual of, at Colonus, 479 ff. 

Eumolpidae, 1053 


fountains invoked, 1333 
fourth actor, the, p. 7: 1737 ff. 
free man, the aérdpxea of, 1336 
friendships, unstable, 614 f. 
fruit-trees in sacred groves, 17 
Furies, invoked as y@éea:, 1568 
» parentage of, 40 
» Various titles of, 43 
» _ wineless offerings to, 100 
fature indic. ble deliber. aor. subj., 310, 
1254 f. 
»» indic. with el, 166 
» indic. with ws, 1724 
» interrog. with oJ, in commands, 
897 
»» midd. as pass., 581, 1185 £ 
» Of intention (épeis=uéddAas épeiy), 


iy i r) 


genitive absol. of noun, without partic., 
83, 1588 
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genitive after adj. implying ‘free from,’ 
1147, 1518 £. 
» after compar., instead of dat. with # 
(3xAdov cou = rior 4 col), 568 
» after compound adj. with a pri- 
vative (dyiwenos Xetmawruw) 677 £. 
» after pers. pron. (raya duernvou), 3 
» after verb of receiving, ctc., 1411 ff. 
» after yliyvoua:, 660 
» after es rAdov, 1220 Ff. 
» after rd éxeider, 505 
» after wo, etc., 202, 982 f., 1399 
» Causal, 228 f., rare f. 
5 peers (réXos Gardrov), 725, 835, 
32 f. 
» double, after deicBa:, 1170 
» Object., after adj. of active sense, 
1630: of passive sense, 1722 
» Object., after wpocrirveyr as=8dei- 
oOac, 1755 f. 
» object., with adj. (Aédyw» albrdyye- 
Aos), 333 
» oObject., with wos, rr6r f. 
1 Of class or category (on dopey wpus- 
THs polpas), 144 
» Of connection, after verbs of per- 
ceiving (ér@uyod rév elSbruw Ere 
Aéyouss), 114 f. 
» of connection, after verbs of say- 
ing or hearing etc. (rivdés, about 
one), 307, 355 f.. 514 
» of connection, after a subst. (réyn 
6806), 1506 
» Of parentage, etc., 214 f., 1320 ff. 
»» of place whence, 1515 
»» Of the land to which a place be- 
longs, 45, 297 
» Of thing, after dtw, etc., 304, 418 f. 
» Of time within which, 397) 831 
n Of source, 647, 786, 972 f. 
» Of subject and object combined, 
447, 729 f. . 
»» partitive, after els rovro nxew, etc., 
1029 f. 
» ©partitive, in xcaxd xaxdy, 1238 
cs pe with superlat., 669, 739, 
1173 f. 
ry) possessive, after éraxobw, 694 
»» possessive, with inf. (rodmideros dp- 
wdoat), 752 
” with driudgw, 49 
» «With cadovperos, 107 
Glyconic verse, p. viii 
gnomic aorist, 1214 ff. 
good man, the, is his own friend, 309 
grave, offerings at, 402, 1713 f. 
» imvocations at, 1762 
graves of heroes, as safeguards of a land, 


p. xxix 
groves, sacred, closed or open, 10 


310 


hands washed on entering a sacred pre- 
cinct, 470 

‘healing’ of passion, 714 

hendiadys, 1296 f. 

Hermes the guide, 1548 

heroes appear in battle, 411 

hiatus, Zev short before, 143 

hierophant, the, at Eleusis, 1053 

homicide in self-defence, 548 

horse, the, and Poseidon, 715 

hyperbaton (rs before el), 776 ff.: (avros 
between ry and avrod), 930: (u7), 
1365 f. 

hyperbole, 1745 


Zacchos, 682 ff. 
imperf., inceptive (wpnwunr), 1158 fF. 
»» in conditional sentence, 927 
»» of a new perception, 1697 
» of intention, 274, 394, 770 
» Of previous mention, 117 
» Of rlerw, ‘was the parent,’ 9832 f. 
» Of what was doomed to happen, 
_ _ 969. 
ee pass. (Bpaduvera:), 1628 
infin. active after dywds, dios, etc., 37, 
461, 1018, 1152 
» after Hew, 12 
» after reOévas, 1356 
» epexegetic, 34 f., 49, 230 f., 1581 f.: 
defining an adj., 141, 327, 537 
» epexegetic, added to a verb govern- 
ing a different case (xppfec rovrur, 
eldévat), rat f., 1496, 1755 f. 
» epexegetic, after rot dori; 335 
» for imperat., 481, 490 
» in appos. with rogovroy, 7 
» in ilar a wedor being understood, 
540 I. 
» without art., co-ordinate with an- 
other noun, 608 
intention described as fact, 1008 
interpolations, alleged, p. | 
ner id igs in stichomuthia, dramatic use 
of, 045 
Ionicisms in dialogue, 33, 44, 602, 875, 
945» 1293 f 
ironical form of threat, 1377 f. 
Ismene, 324 f., 1737 ff. 


x J 
Sustice sits with Zeus, 1380 


key, as attribute of a priestess, 1052 
kinship, solemn appeals to, 245 
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Labdacidae, 221; curse on the, 369 
Laurentian MS., p. xlv 

laws, the eternal, 1381 f. 

life, human, imistic view of, 1225 
light, farewell to, of the dying, 1549 f. 
logaoedic verse, p. lviii 


miasc. plur., alluding to a woman, 832 

medical art, resources of the, 1194 

midd. of éedw and compounds, 244 

monosyllable in 5th foot (spondee) before 
cretic, 115 

Morian Zeus, 705 

Muses, altar of, in Academy, 691 

mysteries, the Eleusinian, 1051 


w 
marcissus, symbolism of the, 683: con- 
nection of, with Demeter and Cora, 684 
Nereids, 718 f. 
neut. adj. (plur.) with defining gen. 
(guraw d6Muw lcripia), 922 f. 
»» predicate of masc. or fem. subject 
(Ovpos ob Edupopor), 592 
»» plur. without subst., 10, 167 
» sing. of superl. adj. as adv., 1579 
nightingale, the, in Attica, p. xii 
nominative for voc., 185, 203, 753, 1338 f., 
1480, 1700 f. 
nom. (in exclamation) with voc., 1471 
North wind, the, 1240 f. 
nymphs of Nysa, 679 f. 


°o 

Oea, deme of, 1059 ff., p. 286 

Oedipus, grave of, p. xxviii 
Oedipus-myth, the, at Colonus, p. xxvi 
Ogyges, 1770 | 
old age, dispraise of, 1234 ff. 
olive, the, 694, 700 f. 

olive-branches, symbolism of, 483 
optative, dubitative, without dy, 170, 

1372, p- 275 
in final 


» in clause after primary 
tense, IT 

» in protasis, with pres. ind. in 
apodosis, 352 


» in relative clause, 560 f., 778 

» with dy, after ta (‘where’), 
189 ff., 404 f. 

» im courteous entreaty, 
725 

+ ” rT) fixed resolve, 45> 826 

» in question expressing 
wish, 70, 1100, 1457 f. 

oratio obliqua, 89 ff. 

order of words, irregular, 1428 
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P 
parents, Attic law protecting, 1377 f. 
parodos, passes into a kommos, p. 9 
paroemiac, 1757, 1773 ff. 
ronomasia, 1113 f. 
arthenopaeus, 1320 f. 
participle active neut. in rd Oapcotr av- 
rou, etc., 267, 1604 
» expressing the leading idea of the 
sentence, 1038, 1128, 1346 f., 
1508 f., 1538 f. 
» in different cases combined, 737 f. 
» of 7 omitted, 83, 586, 694, 
1278 fF. 
» «=with dy, 761 ff. 
pause in sense after a word which ends 
the 3rd foot, 1489 f. 
pause marked by words extra metrum, 
1271 
Peirithoiis, 1594 
Pelops, ‘isle’ of, 695 f. 
perfect, emphatic, 186, troo4, 1139 f., 
1258 f., 1304 
perf. forms, alternatively pass. or midd., 
1016 f. 
» pass. of xaraxéw, sense of, 1004 
Persephone and Hermes, 1548; and 
Hades, 1536 
Persians at Athens, 698 
person, transition from rst to 3rd, 6, 
1328 f. 
pers. constr. in expressing ‘it is plain’: 
SnrNG 84, 146: Selxrum 8é, 1145 
pessimism in regard to life, 1225 
Phoenissae of Eur., 1254 f. 
pleonasm (radacds yépww), 112, 435 
plural, allusive, for sing.» 148, 295, 832, 
884, 969 f., 1306 f. 
» and dual, concurrently used, 857 
» Marking moments of the same 
feeling (réGeccs), 333 
» meut. of adj. as adverb, 219, 319, 
716 ff., r119, 1695, 1745) 17st ° 
‘ 4, neut. of ad . as subst., 10, 167 
» neut. of adj. without subject (déd- 
vard éert), 485, 495, 883, 1360 
» poet. for sing. (as oxirrpa for 
eriwrpor), 425, 553, 897 f., 972 f.. 


pollution, through associating with the 
ity, 1483 
Polyneices, the elder son, acc. to Soph., 


375 
Poseidon, altar of, 55 
2» and the horse, 715 
» two chief attributes of, 711: 
grove of, 1491 
ae adding force to a word, 1173 f., 
162 


positive and negative joined 397, 935 


gir 


positive verb evolved from negative (3 
from ov« &eor:), 1402 ff. 
praying aloud, ancient view of, 131 
prep. added to wporifecOa, etc., 418 f. 
» following its case, 84 
» supplied to relat. pron. from ante- 
cedent, 748 f., 937 f. 
sar impotent, Greek feeling for, 
1313 f. 
pres. partic. as partic. of imperf., 1565 f. 
‘s : attempt (xreiver, seeks to kill), 
2f. 
proleptic use of adjective, 89, 527 f.: 
with art., 1088, 1200, 1491 ff. 
Prometheus, a Titan: altar of, 56 
pronoun assimilated to predicate (radryy 
frete raidday, instead of rovro), 88 
» pers., when omitted, 726, 995 
» (plur.), referring to persons implied 
in a collective noun (avrovs after 
wo), 942, 1070 
»» possessive, = objective gen. (ods 
woos), 332 
» reflexive, 3rd pers. for rst or 2nd, 
852 f. 
» relat., before two verbs, in a case 
which suits only the first, 424, 467, 
731 
»» Yrelat., neut. plur., where one of the 
antecedents is masc. or fem., 1355 
» relat., of pers., evolved from pos- 
sessive pron., 731 
» Yelat., with causal force (8s=éwrel 
ov, etc.), 263: (antecedent under- 
stood), 427, 1354 : 
purity of rivers, etc., claims religious 
care, 471 


Q 
questions put to strangers, 205 f., 214 f. 


zB 
recitation by Sophocles, alleged, p. xl 
relative clause, verb of, assimilated to 
form of conditional sentence, 926 

7 tips bles optative, 560 f., 778 
repetitions of words, 55 9,1 
Rhea, mother of the oods, 107! hl 
rhetorical epanaphora, 5, 610, 1500 f.: 


hypophora, 431: parechesis, 795: 
paronomasia, 1113 f. 


Rhi mountains, the, 1248 
rhythm, p. lx 

& 
Salustius, p. 6 


self-defence excuses homicide, 548 
Seven against Thebes, the, 1315 f. 
shores, storm-beaten, 1240 f. 
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singular, change from plur. to, in address- 
ing Chorus, 175 
singular verb, with nearest of several sub- 
jects, 8 
sky, fig. for height of glory, 381 
South, the, poet. phrase for, 1243 ff. 
speech perenines: 658 ff. 
spirit, the, more than the letter, 498 f. 
tate, defiled by its ruler's act, 368 
stoning, death by, 435 
subject to verb understood, 1065 
subjunct. after ésel (lyr.), 1225: after ed, 
1443 f. 
» after &s without dy, 228 f. 
» deliberative, 26, 195, 216, 170 
(3rd pers.) : combined with fut. 
ind., 1254 
fe prohibitive, with uh, rare in rst 
pers. sing., 174 
superlat. with wAcicros added, 743 f. 
synizesis, 939, 946, 964, 1192, 1361, 
1435 f., 14 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 1500 f. 


Thanatos, 1574 
Thebes, tone of Theseus towards, 919 
Theseus, his early years, 562: his d@Aot, 
564: his character, 1182 f.: his 
descent to Hades, 1593: self- 
control of, 1636 
» union of Attic communes by, 
69, 297 
Thoricus, 1595 5 f. 
‘Threshold’ of Hades, 1 591, p- xxxiii 
‘The Brazen,’ 57, p- xxxv 
Thriasian a the, pP- 286 f. 
tmesis, 1 01777 


tombs of stone, etc., 1595 f. 

torch-light procession to Eleusis, 1046 ff. 
trees, connected with ea 1598 f. 
tribrach, in 2nd place, 26 


Vv 
verb, agrees in number with nearest sub- 
ject, 8 
» compound and simple forms toge- 
ther, 841 
»» substituted for a participial clause, 


35! 
verse divided between two speakers, 311, 


652, 722, 820, 1099, 1169, 1439 
» ending with art., 351 


” o 9” dy, 495 
Ww 

wallet, the beggar’s, 1262 
washing or sprinkling, ceremonial, 470: 

before burial, 1602 f. 
weeping, Theseus refrains from, 1636 
well of salt water in Erechtheum, 711 
‘white,’ said of places, 670 
wineless offerings to Furies, 100 


P< 
Merxes, supposed ref. to, 702 


Y 
youth, the season of, 1229 f. 


Zz 
zeugma of riOéva, 1356 f.: of ri@eeOac, 


1410 
Zeus Morios, 70g: Chthonios, 1606: 


Horkios, 1767 
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